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INTRODUCTION 

When  we  were  asked  to  introduce  Emil  Mrak's  oral 
history,  we  were  both  pleased  and  honored;  pleased 
because  Emil  has  been  our  close  friend  for  a  good 
number  of  years  now,  and  honored  too,  for  we  realized 
that  we  were  being  asked  to  do  appropriate  justice  to 
one  of  the  masters  of  California's  educational  and 
scientific  history. 

Much  of  what  we  have  to  say  about  Emil  is  drawn 
from  the  years  in  our  lives  when  we  worked  together  on 
the  Davis  campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
building  what  we  believed  to  be  the  best  agricultural 
college  in  the  world  into  a  general  university  campus 
nationally  recognized  for  its  breadth  and  excellence. 

Our  principal  objective  is  to  give  an  accurate-  picture 
of  this  great  man.  Although  most  of  the  important 
events  of  his  life  are  covered  in  these  following  pages, 
there  are  some  which  are  not.  We  have  uncovered  some 
rare  facts  about  Emil  Mrak  which  before  now  have  been 
obscured,  we  believe,  from  public  view.  A  few  of  these 
we  will  report.  We  know  he  wants  it  no  other  way! 

When  you  read  this  oral  history  of  an  incredibly 
rich  and  full  life,  you  will  be  aware  that  Emil  Mrak's 
finest  attribute- -the  one  most  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  have  known  and  worked  with  him 
--is  his  "humanity."  You  will  meet  a  warm,  direct  Emil 
Mrak  who  never  stifles  an  opportunity  to  say  what  he 
thinks — often  couched  in  terms  reflecting  his  agricul¬ 
tural  heritage--no  matter  whom  he  is  talking  to;  a  man 
who  can  unashamedly  shed  a  tear  of  sorrow  or  joy 
publicly;  the  man  whose  down  to  earth  style  and  common- 
sense  approach  to  problems  has  won  him  eminence 
throughout  the  world.  Together  with  these  basic  human 
qualities,  you  will  know  that  Emil  has  the  mind  of  a 
research  scientist,  the  skill  and  cunning  of  a  veteran 
politician  and  the  energy  and  leadership  of  a  seasoned 
corporate  executive.  It  is  Emil  Mrak,  the  basic  human 
being  that  is  the  thread  tying  together  his  many  other 
enviable  qualities,  that  are  so  widely  represented  in 
the  following  pages.  Whether  it  is  talking  to  his 
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students,  to  a  member  of  the-  President ’ s  cabinet,  to  a 
top  foreign  diplomat,  or  to  the  man  on  the  street  Emil 
remains  his  same  wonderfully  human  self.  He  could 
"walk  with  Kings,"  and  still  keep  "the  common  touch." 

What  is  in  the  background  of  this  remarkable  man 
that  has  generated  both  these  human  qualities  and  these 
sophisticated  abilities?  Why  do  further  successes  and 
honors  continue  to  come  to  him  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  ceased  to  be  heard?  As  you  will  read,  he  was  born 
in  San  Francisco,  but  was  reared  on  a  prune  ranch  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Poor  peasant  people,  his 
parents  had  come  to  America  to  begin  a  new  life.  Their 
optimism  and  ambition  was  obviously  passed  on  to  Emil 
who  first  showed  his  great  promise  in  high  school  in 
Campbell,  California.  He  was  president  of  the  student 
body,  the  leading  man  in  the  Senior  Class  play,  and  a 
baseball  and  basketball  star.  The  school  yearbook 
carries  an  account  of  Emil's  first  day  in  high  school 
as  a  freshman  in  1  91  6 : 

"Emil  Mrak  also  came  in  late,  and  facing  the 
great  number  of  students  in  the  Study  Hall,  he 
became  so  fussed  that  he  sat  down  on  the  girls 
side  of  the  room.  This  caused  much  merriment 
and  he  got  up  and  went  way  across  the  front  of 
the  terrible  Study  Hall  to  the  boys'  side, 
realizing  his  mistake..." 

And  the  reporter  goes  on: 

"Here  we  are,  seniors,  just  fourteen  of  us. 

Who  would  have  thought  on  that  first  day  of 
school  that  Emil  Mrak  who  had  seemed  so  timid, 
would  become  the  high  and  mighty  President  of 
the  Student  Body?" 

Emil  had  one  quote  in  the  yearbook  that  turned  out  to 
be  most  prophetic.  Fifty- two  years  ago  he  said, 
"Success  always  comes  to  those  who  are  always  willing." 
He  has  spent  the  last  half  of  a  century  proving  his 
point . 
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After  high  school,  Emil  went  on  to  the  University  of 
California's  Berkeley  campus  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Food  Technology  in  1926, 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  1928,  and  the  Doctorate 
in  1937  in  Botany  with  specialization  in  Mycology.  He 
accepted  a  position  as  instructor  at  Berkeley  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Technology  the  same  year  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree.  Thus  began  an  academic  career  in  the 
University  that  led  22  years  later  to  his  appointment 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Davis  campus. 

When  we  talk  about  Emil  Mrak's  life  we  really  must 
examine  three  very  distinct  yet  intertwined  careers-- 
first  as  a  teacher  and  research  scientist,  later  as  a 
University  administrator  and  currently  as  a  consultant, 
advisor  and  chairman  of  numerous  boards  and  commissions 
in  state  and  federal  government  and  in  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

Emil's  early  teaching  and  research  coincide  with 
the  growth  of  Food  Technology  into  a  nationally  and 
international  known  and  respected  field  of  study.  This 
is  more  than  a  coincidence  for  much  of  the  academic 
recognition  of  this  field  is  due  to  the  personal  efforts 
of  Emil  Mrak .  During  his  years  in  the  Food  Technology 
department  at  Berkeley  he  made  a  special  effort  to 
interest  graduate  students  from  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  in  food  science  and  technology.  As 
he  built  the  departments  both  at  Berkeley  and  Davis  he 
gave  great  attention  to  balancing  the  talents  of  the 
pure  scientists  and  the  technologists,  the  botanists 
and  the  chemists,  and  the  microbiologists  and  the 
engineers.  By  bringing  these  disciplines  together  to 
solve  a  broad  range  of  problems  facing  the  food  industry 
and  the  public,  Emil  in  the  1 91^0 '  s  and  early  1950’s  was 
developing  interdisciplinary  programs  long  before  the 
term  was  in  vogue.  His  model  was  adopted  in  significant 
measure  by  nearly  every  other  Food  Science  program.  In 
short,  his  ideas  and  leadership  in  food  science  education 
have  influenced  the  training  of  students  all  across  the 
land  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

A  rare  quality  that  began  to  surface  more  and  more 
during  this  "first  career"  was  an  almost  uncanny  ability 
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to  identify  problems  in  his  own  field  and  in  others 
that  were  not  commonly  recognized  until  years  later. 

His  early  speeches  reveal  him  as  a  prophet:  warning, 
admonishing,  proposing  solutions  for  the  years  ahead. 

In  1954-  in  Berkeley  he  was  calling  for  new  and  better 
laws  based  on  impartial  information  developed  through 
research  to  regulate  the  use  of  pesticides.  He 
constantly  hammered  away  at  the  need  for  research  to 
avoid  the  great  ecological  and  environmental  problems 
he  saw  on  the  horizon.  In  1958  Emil  said,  "Man  is 
causing  great  changes  in  the  environment  and  he  is  not 
fully  aware  of  the  implications  of  these.  He  is 
concentrating  too  much  on  putting  out  fires  and  not 
enough  on  fire  prevention." 

Later  that  same  year  Emil  expressed  his  concern  for 
the  changing  quality  of  food.  He  complained  that  "new 
developments  often  go  into  the  application  stages  before 
their  effect  on  the  public  health  has  been  properly 
appraised. " 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  farsightedness 
of  Emil  Mrak.  His  questioning  attitude  and  bent  for 
experimentation  to  find  better  ways  permeated  his 
classrooms  and  brought  him  deep  and  lasting  respect 
from  his  students  and  former  students.  In  fact,  Emil 
was  a  pioneer  in  developing  the  first  course  on  yeasts 
to  be  taught  in  any  food  science  and  technology  program 
in  the  United  States. 

Emil  Mrak’s  first  research,  as  you  will  read,  dealt 
with  the  problems  in  the  preservation  and  food  value  of 
prunes  which  may  have  been  prompted  by  his  boyhood  days 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  This  work  was  followed  by 
extensive  investigation  of  the  corrosive  action  of 
fruits  on  metal  containers.  He  studied  sun  drying, 
dehydration,  and  other  means  of  food  preservation.  His 
interests  extended  into  the  retention  of  vitamins  in 
processed  foods,  the  relation  of  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit  to  processed  quality,  pre- treatments  and  the  role 
of  various  additives  in  food  processing.  While  carrying 
on  a  full  program  of  applied  research  he  retained  a 
strong  interest  in  basic  research  on  the  ecology  of 
micro-organisms,  especially  yeasts,  that  are  naturally 
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associated  with  fruits.  His. studies  of  the  effects  of 
various  food  processing  techniques  on  the  activity  of 
micro-organisms  has  led  to  a  wealth  of  new  knowledge. 
Yet,  even  as  this  important  research  and  teaching  was 
continuing  still  another  career  was  looming  on  the 
horizon--the  Chancellorship  at  Davis. 

On  July  1,  1959  Emil  Mrak  officially  assumed  his 
duties  as  Chancellor.  He  had  only  been  on  the  campus 
for  eight  years,  but  his  presence  as  a  well-liked  and 
respected  department  chairman--and  his  free-swinging 
attacks  on  the  floor  of  the  Academic  Senate  on  the 
actions  of  some  of  the  campus'  service  departments--had 
been  heard  and  felt  by  everyone.  Little  did  the  chief 
critic  realize  he  was  about  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  all  campus  services!  Even  with  the  tremendous 
accomplishments  already  achieved  by  Emil  Mrak  up  to  that 
time,  no  one  would  have  guessed  the  things  yet  to  come 
from  this  remarkable  man.  In  his  inaugural  address  he 
said  he  would  serve  the  campus  with  "sincerity  and 
humility  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  (his)  vitality  on  the 
other."  This  prediction  was  letter  perfect. 

In  many  ways  the  father  of  the  modern  Davis  campus, 
Emil  guided  it  from  its  childhood,  through  its 
adolescence  to  adulthood.  When  Emil  took  the  helm 
there  were  2,000  students,  a  College  of  Agriculture,  a 
fledging  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  a  young 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  When  he  retired  ten 
years  later,  there  were  over  12,000  students,  a  College 
of  Engineering,  a  School  of  Law,  a  School  of  Medicine 
and  a  Graduate  Division,  in  addition  to  the  initial  two 
colleges  and  one  professional  school.  Emil  was  and  is 
a  builder.  During  his  tenure  as  Chancellor  well  over 
half  of  the  present  physical  plantwas  constructed  and 
the  tree  population  on  the  campus  must  have  increased 
at  least  five-fold!  Only  in  Davis  did  the  eleventh 
commandment-- "thou  shalt  not  cut  a  tree" — outrank  the 
familiar  ten. 

He  built,  and  he  built  well — not  only  the  physical 
facilities  of  Davis,  but  its  close  ties  vrith  the  State 
of  California.  It  is  amusing  to  look  back  now  at  Emil's 
remark  in  1959  that,  "the  possibilities  of  interaction 
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between  Sacramento  and  the  Davis  campus  are  in  the 
least  enormous  and  exciting."  Single-handedly,  Emil 
Mrak  did  more  good  in  a  decade  for  the  entire 
University  of  California  with  state  government  than  a 
troop  of  lobbyists  could  have  done  in  twice  the  time. 

By  the  example  of  his  own  style,  he  built  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  friendliness  on  the  campus  that 
pervaded  the  lives  of  everyone.  His  availability  and 
willingness  to  listen  made  him  a  favorite  among  students 
and  he  returned  their  admiration  many  times  over. 

The  famous  "open  door  policy"  made  his  office  and 
his  home  places  where  any  student  could  feel  free  to 
discuss  any  problem.  A  favorite  topic  was  the  number 
of  students  who  had  been  in  his  home  in  the  previous 
week--numbers  which  often  exceeded  a  hundred. 

As  Chancellor,  Emil  spent  a  great  amount  of  time 
acting  as  a  communication  link  between  research  in  the 
University  and  the  industry.  He  constantly  worked  to 
bring  the  scientific  and  industrial  communities  closer 
together  and  increase  mutual  understanding  and  support. 
When  Emil  saw  a  problem  -he  never  hesitated  to  bring 
together  the  expertise,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
campus,  and  encourage  prompt  research  toward  a  solution. 
No  matter  how  intense  the  campus  administrative  problems 
might  be,  he  always  had  time  for  a  scientific  discussion 
related  to  his  first  love--food  science. 

On  "retirement"  as  Chancellor,  Emil’s  third  and 
current  career--now  four  years  old--began.  Essentially 
it  consists  of  being  an  ambassador-statesman  traveling 
around  the  nation  and  world  offering  advice,  consulting 
and  using  his  great  knowledge  and  experience  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  toughest  scientific  management 
problems  of  the  day.  His  weekly  calendar  reads  like  a 
brochure  in  a  travel  agents’  office. 

To  illustrate  his  involvement,  we  could  cite  just 
one  area--Emil's  service  to  the  federal  government.  In 
1969  he  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  Chairman  of  the 
Secretary’s  Commission  on  Pesticides  and  their 
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Relationship  to  Environmental  Health.  He  also  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Secretary's  Pesticide  Advisory 
Committee  and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Hazardous  Mate¬ 
rials  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency.  He  was  an  advisor  to  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  on  a  Presidential  Mission  into  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries,  and  in  1971  accom¬ 
panied  Presidential  Counsellor  Robert  Pinch  on  another 
Presidential  Mission  to  several  Latin  American 
countries . 

His  leadership  and  tact,  plus  an  uncanny  ability  to 
attract  experts  from  many  fields,  has  placed  him  in 
strong  demand  to  chair  a  variety  of  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions  at  the  highest  circles  of  government. 

One  prime  example  of  Emil's  contributions  has  been 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Pesticide  Commission  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which  soon 
became  known  as  the  "Mrak  Commission."  The  report  of 
the  Commission  has  become  the  most  definitive  work  on 
the  question  of  pesticides  yet  produced,  and,  with 
world-wide  distribution,  has  become  a  textbook  in  many 
schools . 

Largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  Secretary's  Pesticide 
Advisory  Committee  under  the  proddings  of  Emil  Mrak, 

HEW  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  jointly 
set  up  the  National  Center  for  Toxicological  Research 
in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas--a  center  interested  in  studying 
the  parallel  effects  of  certain  substances  on  animals 
and  man.  The  new  project  is  housed  in  what  used  to  be 
the  Center  for  Biological  Warfare- -another  example  of 
the  "swords  to  plowshares"  transition. 

In  the  general  area  of  pesticides  and  their  proper 
management,  Emil  has  become  the  national  "senior 
statesman"  in  the  short  span  of  three  years.  Few  people 
have  risen  to  the  top  in  a  third  career  in  such  a  short 
time . 

In  these  recent  years  Emil  has  continued  to  be  the 
man  of  moderation  among  extremists.  On  the  one  side 
have  been  the  fadists  who  seek  to  outlaw  materials  and 
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practices  before  the  facts  are  even  known.  On  the 
other  are  those  who  view  government  intervention  in  any 
form  as  an  attack  on  the  free  enterprise  system.  Emil 
has  held  to  the  center  with  remarkable  skill,  winning 
the  praise  and  respect  from  both  sides. 

And  with  all  this  federal  activity,  Emil  has 
continued  his  service  to  state  government,  through  his 
Chairmanship  of  the  California  State  Assembly’s  Science 
and  Technology  Advisory  Council. 

Emil  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  and  busiest 
individuals  in  the  country  today.  The  amazing  part  of 
his  "third  career"  is  that  he  still  performs  some  of 
the  functions  of  his  first  two  at  the  same  timel  He 
continues  to  teach  and,  although  he  is  no  longer 
Chancellor,  his  influence  is  still  felt  not  only  on  the 
Davis  campus,  but  throughout  the  University. 

When  we  search  for  the  words  that  will  help  us 
conclude  our  appreciative  introduction  to  this  man,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  story  of  what  happened  in  an 
enormous  auditorium  to  the  Russian  poet  Boris  Pasternak 
25  years  ago.  When  Pasternak's  turn  came  to  read  aloud 
from  his  own  works,  he  started  a  long  poem,  but  dropped 
a  sheet  of  paper,  so  paused.  As  he  bent  down  to  pick 
it  up,  a  voice  in  the  huge  audience  spoke  out  the  next 
phrase,  then  another,  and  all  the  voices  finally  rolled 
in  unison,  until  the  entire  hall  reverberated  with  the 
lyrics  in  a  tide  of  tribute.  And  Pasternak,  the  papers 
in  his  hands,  his  hands  at  his  side,  stood  quite  still. 

The  man  we  affectionately  honor  is  not  a  poet  in 
the  literary  sense.  Still,  his  life  has  been  a  kind  of 
a  poem. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  students,  colleagues, 
and  friends  can  recite  the  chapter  and  verse  of  his 
humane  accomplishments.  And  all  of  them  will  find  in 
the  following  transcript  of  his  reminiscences  some 
memories  of  what  has  been  a  truly  epic  life.  We  are 
proud  to  introduce  the  following  oral  history  of  a  dear 
friend  and  a  truly  great  human  being. 

C.  0.  McCorkle,  Jr. 

Vice  President  of  the  University  of  California 
Everett  Carter,  Professor  of  English 
University  of  California,  Davis 
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PREFACE 


Shortly  after  Emil  Mrak  was  appointed  Chancellor 
in  1959  I  went  to  see  him  with  Library  building  plans 
in  hand.  The  campus  was  growing  fast  and  we 
desperately  needed  a  large  expansion  of  the  Library 
building  plus  substantial  increases  in  funds  for 
books  and  staff.  Always  perceptive,  Emil  immediately 
understood  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  supported 
the  Library's  request  with  the  greatest  vigor. 

Because  of  his  help  we  now  have  a  first-rate  research 
library  at  Davis  with  important  collections  and  a 
full  range  of  services.  In  addition  to  helping  with 
normal  library  services ,  Dr.  Mrak  has  also  shown  much 
interest  in  other  activities  such  as  the  Oral  History 
Program  and  Library  Associates.  He  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Oral  History  Advisory  Committee  and 
provided  seed  money  while  still  Chancellor  for  the 
first  oral  history  project.  He  and  his  wife,  Vera, 
have  been  very  helpful  with  Library  Associates  and 
Vera  is  now  serving  a  second  term  as  a  Director  of 
this  organization. 

In  recognition  of  Emil  Mrak's  service  to  the 
University  and  its  libraries,  these  fascinating 
volumes  of  his  oral  history,  so  ably  compiled  by 
A.  I.  Dickman ,  are  assigned  the  accession  numbers 
1,000,000  and  1,000,001,  marking  a  significant  point 
in  the  history  of  this  Library's  development. 

And  now  a  personal  word — a  million  thanks,  Emil, 
for  your  warm  friendship  and  support.  Knowing  you 
and  Vera  has  been  one  of  the  great  rewards  I  have 
had  in  my  career  with  the  University  of  California. 


J.  Richard  Blanchard 
University  Librarian 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  AND  BRIEF  RESUME  OF  U.C.  DAVIS  ORAL 
HISTORY  CENTER  PROJECTS 

The  oral  history  of  Emil  M.  Mrak ,  Chancellor 
Emeritus  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  memoirs  of 
persons  who  have  played  leading  roles  both  in  U.  C. 

Davis  history  and  in  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  California. 

The  two  completed  memoirs  are:  Ben  Madson,  A 
Pioneer  in  Agricultural  Education,  and  Albert  J. 

Winkler,  Viticultural  Research  at  University  of 
California,  Davis,  1921-1971.  The  latter  is  a  joint 
endeavor  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  at 
Berkeley  and  the  UCD  Oral  History  Center.  In  process 
are  the  memoirs  of  Roy  Bainer,  Agrarian  Consultant 
to  Nations  and  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  U.C.  Davis;  Tracy  L.  Storer,  Naturalist, 
Author  and  Teacher,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  his  widow 
Dr.  Ruth  Storer;  Max  Kleiber,  Scientist  -  Philosopher, 
and  James  F.  Wilson,  Wool  Scientist.  Several  shorter 
memoirs  are  also  in  process  on  Coby  Lorenzen,  agricultural 
engineer  and  on  G.  C.  "Jack"  Hanna  plant  breeder  whose 
joint  efforts  developed . the  tomato  and  the  mechanical 
tomato  harvester. 

The  U.C.  Davis  Oral  History  Center  is  supported 
by  the  University  Library,  J.  Richard  Blanchard, 

University  Librarian;  however  a  notable  absence  of 
funds  made  it  mandatory  to  find  outside  sources  of 
money.  In  this  case.  Dr.  Mrak  graciously  made  a  gift 
to  the  University  which  more  than  offset  the 
production  costs  of  his  memoir.  He  was  pleased 
that  his  son  and  daughter  would  have  this  record  of 
his  life.  The  volunteer  interviewer  felt  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  undertaking. 

The  first  taped  interview  was  held  on  April  6,  1972, 
in  Dr.  Mrak's  office  in  the  single  story  wood 
shingled  building  known  as  University  House.  The 
office  has  a  large  picture  window  over-looking  a 
portion  of  the  campus  grounds,  which  enables  Dr.  Mrak 
to  see  and  be  seen  by  students  and  faculty  passing  by. 
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The  average  taping  session  lasted  about  one  and 
one-half  hours,  though  there  was  one  marathon  session 
on  June  14,  1972  from  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  with  one 
fifteen  minute  break  while  Dr.  Mrak  counseled  a  graduate 
student.  There  were  five  sessions  in  April,  nine  in 
May,  six  in  June  and  three  in  December  1972  including 
a  joint  interview  with  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mrak  which 
resulted  in  a  brief  account  of  Vera  Greaves  Mrak's 
own  background  and  of  their  joint  endeavors  during 
the  years  of  his  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology  and  as  Chancellor.  This 
account  is  carried  in  the  appendix. 

The  Introduction  by  Chester  McCorkle  and  Everett 
Carter  aptly  refers  to  Dr.  Mrak's  weekly  calendar 
which  "reads  like  a  brochure  in  a  travel  agents  office." 
The  interviews  were  subject  to  this  busy  schedule 
but  thanks  to  the  determined  efforts  of  his  secretary 
Mrs.  Evelynne  Meade,  the  necessary  time  was  alloted. 

As  an  example  of  Dr.  Mrak's  schedule  his  calendar 
for  April  1972  included  the  following  activities 
(not  all  of  his  appointments  are  duplicated  here  by 
any  means)  April  3  -  5  at  Sacramento,  Solid  Waste 
Conference;  April  6,  Alumni  Reception  and  Banquet, 
Berkeley;  April  7,  at  Pacific  Union  Club,  meeting, 

San  Francisco;  April  8,  Reiber  Hall  dedication; 

(April  9  -  Sunday  at  home);  April  10,  speaker  at 
Yolo  County  agricultural  Round  Table;  April  11, 
luncheon  meeting  in  Sacramento;  April  12,  meeting  in 
San  Francisco;  April  13,  8  a.m.  lecture  to  vegetable 
crops  class,  and  dinner  meeting  in  Berkeley;  April 
14,  Picnic  Day  and  leave  at  4:28  p.m.  for  Colorado 
Springs;  April  15  -  19,  Refrigeration  Research 
Foundation  meeting  at  Colorado  Springs;  April  20,  enroute 
home  and  lecture  at  UCD  Medical  School;  April  21, 
oral  history  interview;  April  22,  Saturday  at  home; 

April  23,  Sunday,  enroute  to  Washington  D.C.;  April  24, 
Hazardous  Materials  Advisory  Committee  in  Washington  D.C.; 
April  25,  return  to  Davis;  April  26,  luncheon  in 
Sacramento  and  evening  reception  for  a  state  senator; 

April  27,  California  Canners  and  Growers  meeting  in  San 
Francisco;  dinner  meeting  of  Sons  of  Toil,  Bohemian  Club; 
April  28,  enroute  to  Washington  D.C.  for  April  29 
meeting;  and  April  30,  enroute  to  Davis.  The  month  of 
April  was  selected  at  random  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  his  frenetic  schedule. 
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Dr.  Mrak's  office  walls'  are  covered  with  memorabilia 
including  a  1916  photograph  of  Davis,  a  picture  of 
Pasteur  and  a  copy  of  the  Pasteur  birth  certificate, 
a  picture  of  Appert-Buller ,  the  great  mycologist,  a 
picture  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  -  Robert  Finch  -  Jerry 
Fielder  -  William  Ruckelshaus,  a  picture  of  William 
Cruess ,  all  inscribed,  a  framed  humorous  poem  written 
about  Dr.  Mrak.  Tables  and  desks  are  loaded  with 
more  memorabilia;  an  electronic  Chancellor  with 
buttons  to  push  for  yes  or  no  decisions  made  by  his 
son  Bobby;  dusty  packages  containing  old  records 
including  his  Berkeley  blue  books  (!),  pamphlets, 
magazines  and  books  on  tables  and  in  book  cases.  This 
is  a  short  list  merely  to  give  an  impression  of  his 
collection  over  the  years.  It  shows  him  to  possess 
a  "pack  rat"  reluctance  to  throw  anything  away. 

Dr.  Mrak  sat  on  a  sofa,  generally  with  his 
fingers  interlocked  behind  his  head,  as  he  concentrated 
on  past  events.  He  displayed  an  unusual  ability  to 
recall  names  though  he  was  hazy  about  dates.  From 
time  to  time  he  would  spray  a  neo-synephrine  solution 
to  combat  a  recurring  hay  fever  problem  into  his 
nostrils.  The  interviewer  sat  on  a  chair  to  one  side 
and  closed  the  door  leading  to  his  secretary's  desk 
to  reduce  the  sound  of  the  frequent  telephone  ringing. 
When  the  call  was  an  urgent  one  Mrs.  Meade  would 
reluctantly  interrupt  the  taping  session.  Dr.  Mrak 
on  these  occasions  had  the  knack  of  talking  on  the 
phone,  conversing  with  Mrs.  Meade,  and  if  there  was 
a  pause,  talking  to  the  interviewer.  And  on 
resumption  of  taping  he  was  able  to  commence  right 
where  he  left  off. 

Bespectacled,  heavy  set,  affable.  Dr.  Mrak 
possesses  boundless  energy.  Not  only  must  he  enjoy 
great  vitality  to  survive  his  exhausting  schedule  but 
on  trips  abroad,  as  he  relates  about  Algeria,  he, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Mrak,  were  able  to  shrug  off  dis¬ 
comforts  which  most  persons  would  have  considered 
as  real  hardships.  And  he  has  enjoyed  this  ability 
for  years  as  demonstrated  by  his  reaction  to  the  muggy 
heat  of  his  WW  II  Quartermaster  office.  Where  all 
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employees  were  permitted  to  escape  from  the  humid  airless 
rooms — which  faced  a  swamp — at  1  p.m. ,  Dr.  Mrak  usually 
worked  straight  through  into  the  early  evening. 

The  interviewer  had  talked  to  approximately  24 
colleagues  and  friends  of  Dr.  Mrak  and  had  read 
enough  of  his  scholarly  publications  to  form  a  chronology 
of  his  scientific  interests.  From  these  sources  and 
using  the  brief  biography  Mrs.  Meade  had  prepared, 
together  with  preliminary  information  furnished  by  Dr. 
Mrak  himself,  a  chronological  outline  of  his  life  and 
career  was  prepared  which  was  followed  quite  well. 

Other  consulted  sources  included  a  hand  bound 
brochure  "Nobody  ever  listens  to  me"  which  was  lovingly 
produced  by  MaryLee  and  John  Hardie  and  Nina  and 
Chester  McCorkle.  This  work  consists  of  pages  of  cut¬ 
outs  from  magazines  with  appropriate  captions 
added  which  are  typical  "Mrakisms."  For  example  a 
cut-out  of  a  stylish  Englishman  wearing  gloves,  spats, 
morning  coat,  boulder  hat  and  can  is  captioned, 

"and  Stan  Freeborn  suggested  that  I  at  least  wear 
socks."  Another  page  pictures  a  number  of  black 
suited  men  somberly  lowering  a  safe  into  a  grave 
in  a  cemetery  and  is  captioned,  "It  takes  years  to 
find  out  where  the  money  is  hidden  University-wide." 

Other  source  materials  used  by  the  interviewer 
included  a  quick  look  into  nearly  135  boxes  of 
correspondence,  speeches  and  papers  representing  Dr. 
Mrak's  ten  years  as  Chancellor  as  well  as  his  Latin 
American  missions.  These  boxes  are  in  UCD  library 
archives . 

In  addition,  use  was  made  of  the  published  HEW 
report  on  the  Secretary's  Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
the  New  York  Times  edition  of  the  Rockefeller  Report 
on  America ' s . 

At  first  Dr.  Mrak  brought  prepared  notes  to  the 
interview  but  soon  discontinued  that  practice  when  it 
became  evident  that  his  memory  was  equal  to  the  task 
and  that  he  could  summon  more  accurate  recall 
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spontaneously  than  by  premeditation.  The  interviewer 
encouraged  him  to  use  "stream  of  consciousness"  recall 
no  matter  if  the  subject  was  not  under  immediate 
discussion.  This  resulted  in  the  need  for  considerable 
topical  editing  by  the  interviewer  but  that  effort 
was  amply  repaid  by  recall  of  events  which  might  have 
been  forgotten  otherwise. 

The  completed  tapes  were  sent  to  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  at  Berkeley  for 
transcription  by  their  skilled  transcribers;  in  this 
instance,  Miss  Gloria  Dolan. 

The  transcripts  were  first  topically  edited  by 
the  interviewer  as  previously  described,  with  a 
minimum  of  changes  otherwise  except  in  deleting  or 
shortening  several  repetitious  questions  asked  by  the 
interviewer.  Dr.  Mrak's  own  syntax  and  style  was 
carefully  preserved  and  though  a  few  exclamatory 
words  or  phrases  were  deleted,  most  remain  intact. 

Dr.  Mrak,  a  forthright  person  who  believes  in  the 
frank  exchange  of  views,  also  possesses  a  keen  sense 
of  history  which  caused  him  to  use  considerable  candor 
in  discussing  his  opinions  of  events  and  of  persons. 

He  gave  the  interviewer  the  option  to  delete  what  the 
latter  might  consider  to  be  overly  blunt  characterizations 
of  persons  whose  role  in  the  narrative  was  a  minor 
one.  This  option  was  used  but  once  to  delete  an 
insignificant  episode  and  a  brief  section  has  been 
"closed"  at  Dr.  Mrak's  request.  On  the  whole,  the 
entire  manuscript  very  closely  resembles  the  material 
on  tape.  As  Jean  Jaques  Rosseau  has  said  about  his 
"confessions",  Dr.  Mrak  too  has  shown  himself  as  he 
actually  is.  The  tapes  are  preserved  in  the 
University  Archives  as  well  as  unedited  transcriptions. 

When  the  Mrak-edited  transcriptions  were 
returned  to  the  Oral  History  office,  a  final  check  of 
the  spelling  of  place  names  and  of  persons  was  done  by 
Mrs.  Sherry  Smith,  who  also  read  proof.  The  final 
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transcription  was  typed  by  Davis  resident,  Mrs.  James 
Adams.  Back  up  efforts  were  provided  by  Don  Kunitz 
and  his  staff  in  Special  Collections,  UCD  Library. 

Any  errors  which  survive  this  diligent  team  are  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  interviewer.  Any  gaps  in 
continuity  is  a  burden  which  the  interviewer  alone 
must  bear  as  well. 

The  index  was  prepared  by  the  interviewer  with 
the  intention  that  the  subject  index  in  particular 
would  facilitate  easy  retrieval  of  specific  items 
needed  by  the  selective  researcher.  It  is  hoped, 
for  example,  that  such  intangible  yet  vital  areas 
of  Dr.  Mrak's  essential  self  as  his  methods  and 
unique  style  may  be  thus  pin  pointed  more  easily. 


Avrom  I.  Dickman 
Oral  History  Editor 
Interviewer 
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RECOLLECTIONS  ABOUT  MY  FATHER,  ANDREW  MRAK 


A.I.D.:  Dr.  Mrak,  where  were  you  born,  and  what  is 
your  date  of  birth? 

Mrak:  I  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  October  27 , 

1901,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  27 
Scott  Street,  a  street  very  near  to  where 
the  Palace  Hotel  is  now.  My  father,  whose 
name  was  Andrew,  was  then  working  as  a  cook 
in  San  Francisco.  He  came  to  this  country 
as  a  young  man,  leaving  his  home  which  was 
then  Austria;  today  it  is  in  Yugoslavia.  It 
has  been  in  Italy,  too.  A  little  town  named 
Lovran,  on  the  Istrian  Peninsula  which  juts 
out  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  His  town,  Lovran, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  from  what  was  then 
known  as  Fiume.  Today  it  is  called  Ryuka. 

I  think  Fiume  is  a  much  lovelier  name.  I 
visited  there  two  years  ago.  Lovran  is 
really  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  Fiume,  but 
when  I  listened  .to  his  stories  of  the  days 
when  he  was  there  as  a  child,  it  was  a  long, 
long  way  from  Fiume.  I  suppose  there  were 
no  roads  to  speak  of,  just  trails.  The 
coast  is  rugged  and  rocky.  It  reminded  me 
of  some  of  the  luxurious  and  rugged  coast¬ 
line  areas  in  California.  Not  much  will 
grow  there,  but  because  of  its  beauty,  today 
it  is  a  recreation  area  and  a  luxurious  one 
at  that.  It  is  a  beautiful  area,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  make  your  living  off  the 
soil  there,  you  would  starve  to  death--even 
today. 

At  any  rate,  the  town  had  a  city  plaza 
or  town  plaza  I  would  judge  to  be  not  over 
seventy-five  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet 
long.  This  was  the  center  of  the  town's 
activity.  The  narrow  streets  in  the  old 
town  ranged  from  five  to  eight  feet  wide.  I 
wanted  to  find  the  cemetery  but  I  did  not. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  go  back  and  look. 
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Mrak:  Today  they  have  a  tiny  little  pier  running 

out  from  the  rocks  into  the  water.  In  those 
days  I  don’t  think  they  did.  There  was, 
then,  no  way  of  getting  there  by  boat  unless 
the  sailing  ship  anchored  far  out  and 
sailors  came  ashore  in  rowboats. 

I  looked  around  the  back  country  and  it 
was  as  my  dad  had  described  it--just  rocks 
with  a  patch  of  soil  here  and  there.  Once 
in  awhile  there  would  be  a  little  soil  here 
and  there  where  they  planted  a  chestnut  or 
olive  tree  or  perhaps  a  few  grapes,  and  that 
was  a  valuable  possession.  The  fences  were 
made  of  rocks,  and  there  were  vineyards  here 
and  there,  sometimes  one  acre,  sometimes  a 
half  acre,  sometimes  a  few  square  feet,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  rolling  hills  and  the  land. 

So  the  people  really  had  a  rough  time. 

My  grandfather  was  the  mayor  of  this  little 
town  and,  I  suppose,  was  an  important  figure 
in  a  small  village  like  Lovran.  But,  in  my 
grandfather’s  day  they  had  some  rough  times 
and  especially  when  Napoleon’s  army  invaded 
the  area  and  took  over.  The  invaders  re¬ 
quired  passbooks  to  get  in  and  out  of  town. 
On  one  occasion  a  townsman  was  stopped  and 
was  about  to  be  thrown  in  jail  for  he  had  no 
identification  paper.  Eventually  he  pulled 
out  a  little  pack  of  roll-your-own  cigarette 
papers.  This  so  impressed  the  gendarme  that 
he  said,  "My  God,  enter--you  can  go  anyplace 
with  that ! " 

The  people  in  those  days  were  highly 
superstitious.  There  were  stories  about 
noises  that  could  be  heard  in  the  vineyards, 
yet  no  one  was  there.  Then  there  were 
stories  about  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  things.  There  were  stories  about  road¬ 
side  places  for  prayer  being  ignored  or  dam¬ 
aged  and  later  retribution  by  the  Supreme 
Being.  My  father  used  to  tell  me  so  many 
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Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


stories  of  this  type. 

:  Do  you  have  any  record  of  these? 

None  at  all  except  what  I  recall  from  memory 
and  that's  all.  You  see,  I  was  the  only 
child.  We  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  which  today  is  in  the  city  of  San 
Jose.  We  had  no  electricity  and  no  running 
water  though  we  had  a  well  that  had  gone  dry, 
so  there  was  not  even  a  working  inside  toilet. 
We  would  sit  around  a  kerosene  lamp  or  candle 
and  he  would  tell  me  stories  about  his  early 
life . 


His  family's  house  was  made  of  stone,  the 
only  building  material  they  had.  They 
created  their  own  type  of  plaster  to  cover 
the  stones.  There  was  no  heat  in  the  house. 
And,  a  good  part  of  the  floor  in  the  house 
was  dirt.  So  it  was  a  very  primitive  type  of 
life  from  which  my  father  came. 

How  many  acres  did  they  work? 

I  never  heard  it  in  those  terms,  but  I  don't 
imagine  they  had  over  one  or  two  acres  be¬ 
cause  they  could  only  find  a  spot  here  and 
there  between  the  rocks  on  the  hills  where 
they  could  plant  a  chestnut  tree  or  an  olive 
tree  and  this  helped  them  eke  out  a  living. 
The  soil  yielded  reluctantly.  Little  fish¬ 
ing  boats  could  go  out  in  the  bay  and  the 
Adriatic  to  get  fish.  They  did  not  have  too 
much  meat  and  when  they  did,  it  was  apt  to  be 
mutton  or  smoked  mutton,  which  they  called 
castradina.  When  I  was  young,  we  prepared 
some  on  the  farm  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  dish — in  fact  I  loved  it  and  only  wish 
I  could  get  some  today.  But  we  as  Americans 
don't  seem  to  know  about  this  gourmet  de¬ 
light.  The  basic  food  was  polenta  or  well- 
gelled  corn  meal  mush,  so  they  could  obtain 
corn  in  the  area.  They  had  grapes,  and  they 
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made  wine o  They  went  heavy  on  wine  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  supply.  The 
children  even  drank  wine  though  it  may  have 
been  diluted  with  water.  Throughout  his  life 
my  father  drank  wine--pure  in  winter  and 
mixed  with  water  in  summer. 

And  they  had  olives? 

They  had  olives,  and  olive  oil — which  of 
course  contains  a  lot  of  calories.  They  grew 
a  little  corn,  and  of  course  grazed  sheep  and 
goats  on  the  rocky  hills.  Sheep  and  goats 
were  more  important  than  cows,  but  if  some¬ 
body  was  fortunate  they  would  also  have  a  cow. 

This  was  feed  corn? 

I  am  certain  it  was  not  sweet  corn  as  we  know 
it  today — it  was  probably  starchy  feed  corn 
that  they  ate,  but  it  and  the  olive  oil  sup¬ 
plied  the  needed  calories. 

I  recall  my  father  saying  that  somebody 
came  into  town  very  excited  one  day  and  said 
that  he  had  seen  a  ship  offshore  without  a 
single  sail  on  it  and  smoke  coming  out  of  a 
chimney  on  the  ship.  It  was  moving  at  a 
rapid  pace.  No  one  would  believe  it.  This 
was  the  first  steamboat  that  came  near  Lovran, 
and  into  Fiume  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
away.  This  would  have  been  in  the  early 
1860's. 

With  this  very  modest  background,  my 
father,  who  had  few  clothes  and  went  bare¬ 
footed  all  the  time,  was  only  one  in  a 
fairly  large  family  so  it  became  apparent  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  that  he  would  have  to 
work.  There  were  no  schools.  He  never  went 
to  school  a  day  in  his  life.  In  fact, 
neither  one  of  my  parents  went  to  school  a 
day  in  their  lives,  although  my  father  was  a 
very  well-educated  man. 
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My  father  could  have  stayed  home  and  work¬ 
ed,  but  there  were,  I  believe,  nine  in  the 
family.  Their  reason  for  the  large  number  of 
children  was  to  have  enough  surviving  to  work 
and  help  support  the  family  and  to  give 
security  to  the  old  folks.  The  death  rate  of 
children  was  indeed  high.  My  father  was  the 
youngest,  and  so  was  at  the  bottom.  For  that 
reason  he  was  nicknamed  Nino.  What  was  he 
going  to  do  at  age  thirteen?  I  don’t  know  if 
he  was  old  enough  to  make  up  his  own  mind  to 
leave  or  whether  he  was  encouraged  to  leave, 
but  he  did  leave.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know. 

He  went  to  Fiume,  and  obtained  a  job  as  a 
cabin  boy  on  a  sailing  ship.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  left  home  and  went  back  only  once, 
and  after  that  he  never  returned  again. 

Never  saw  his  family,  brothers  or  anybody — 
lost  complete  track  of  them,  and  he  had  a 
world  of  experiences.  This,  I  believe,  was 
not  unusual  for  the  young  people  who  were 
raised  in  that  rugged  environment. 

On  the  ship,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
happen  occurred  one  afternoon  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  asleep  and  his  dog  barked  as  my 
father  walked  by  the  cabin.  The  captain 
awakened,  and  in  his  fury,  gave  my  father  a 
spanking.  So  later,  and  when  no  one  was 
hooking,  my  dad  threw  the  dog  overboard 
/laughter/,  but  it  was  rescued.  It  had 
climbed  on  the  rudder  of  the  sailing  ship  and 
"yiped"  until  the  captain  heard  him.  My  dad 
said  that  the  captain  spoke  to  the  dog  and 
said  ”0h,  you  poor  thing  I  How  did  that  ever 
happen?”  And  my  dad  kept  thinking,  "God,  if 
he  ever  finds  out,  I  am  through.”  He  was  so 
glad  the  dog  couldn't  talk. 

On  another  occasion,  the  dog  defecated 
near  the  door  and  the  captain  stepped  on  it 
and  my  dad  got  it  for  that.  Those  were  the 
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have  never  been  quite  certain  what  a  cabin  boy 
did  except  that  he  was  at  the  captain’s  com¬ 
mand,  cleaned  up  his  quarters,  made  his  bed, 
cared  for  his  dog,  and  things  like  that. 

They  sailed  the  Mediterranean.  They  got 
to  Constantinople  in  Turkey  and  as  he  looked 
up--there  had  berthed  nearby  a  ship  that  was 
very  large  for  those  days.  He  said  this  ship 
was  so  large  it  was  so  much  higher  than  my 
Dad's  sailing  ship.  This  large  ship  was  a 
steamship  but  by  today's  standards  it  would 
be  small.  But  it  was  then  a  large  steamship, 
which  was  a  rare  sight  in  those  days  of  sail¬ 
ing  ships.  It  turned  out  that  Dad's  cousin 
was  the  captain  of  this  ship  and  they  got 
talking.  He  told  my  father  he  ought  to  go 
back  home  and  that  the  folks  needed  him. 

But  in  those  days  they  signed  contracts  on 
the  ships  for  three  years.  So  he  asked  his 
captain  for  his  release  and  the  captain  would 
not  release  him,  so  he  drank  tobacco  juice 
and  ended  up  in. a  Turkish  hospital  sick  as  a 
dog,  and  still  he  was  stuck  with  his  ship. 

The  captain  knew  he  was  up  to  something  and 
would  not  yield. 

Another  time,  they  were  sailing  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  when  headwinds  hit 
them,  and  they  were  there  for  three  months 
trying  to  get  through.  They  ran  out  of  food 
and  would  signal  other  ships  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  see  if  they  couldn't 
get  food.  One  ship  gave  them  a  little  wine 
and  wheat,  but  Dad  said  he  would  rather 
starve  than  eat  just  boiled  wheat  because 
after  a  while  it  would  go  right  through,  and 
under  those  circumstances  why  bother  to  eat 
it.  But  after  that  in  someway  or  another,  he 
went  back  home,  the  only  time  he  returned  to 
his  home.  He  said  everyone  was  wearing  black. 
They  thought  he  was  dead.  When  there  he  was 
almost  inducted  in  the  army.  They  expected 
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een  and  so  he  couldn't  wait  to  get  back  on 
the  ship  and  leave.  He  didn't  want  to  go  in 
the  army. 

He  then  sailed  to  Prance  to  the  seaport 
of  Sette,  not  far  from  Marseilles.  I  saw  the 
place  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  don't  hear 
about  Sette  these  days,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  a  very  important  seaport.  When  he  got  to 
Sette,  there  was  the  Austrian  consul,  appar¬ 
ently  knowing  Dad's  ship  was  coming  in.  He 
was  waiting  for  Dad  and  took  him  to  the  con¬ 
sul's  office  where  the  consul  relieved  Dad 
of  his  passport.  Dad  then  ran  away  and  hid, 
but  was  able  to  sneak  back  to  the  ship  and 
leave  with  it  when  it  sailed.  I  don't  know 
how  he  got  along  without  a  passport,  but 
eventually  he  was  able  to  secure  another  one. 

In  his  sailings  around  the  Mediterranean, 
he  traveled  to  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Russia.  In  three  weeks  while  sailing  in 
and  out  of  Greece,  he  picked  up  enough  Greek 
so  he  could  speak  the  language  and  he  did 
likewise  with  Russian.  He  already  had  a 
speaking  knowledge  in  Italian,  Slavic, 

German,  French  and  Spanish.  He  acquired 
enough  Turkish  in  a  short  time  to  get  by  well 
in  Turkey.  He  had  a  tremendous  ability  to 
pick  up  languages  in  a  hurry  and,  too,  to 
remember  things  he  heard  or  read.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  could  quote  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  at  will.  I  did  not  inherit  this  unique 
ability  but  it  appears  my  son,  Bob,  has  it. 

Eventually  they  sailed  to  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  and  though  he  was  there  only  three 
weeks,  he  picked  up  Spanish  and  spoke  it  very 
well,  and  as  for  Italian  he  spoke  it  like  a 
native.  They  were  having  a  revolution  in 
Spain  when  his  ship  pulled  into  port.  The 
captain  told  him  and  the  other  sailors  not  to 
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leave  the  ship,  but  he  and  another  sailor 
left  the  ship  and  went  ashore  in  spite  of  the 
warnings.  Sure  enough,  the  policia  picked 
them  up  and  threw  them  in  jail.  Ironically, 
and  fortunately,  too,  at  the  same  time  his 
captain  was  visiting  the  chief  of  police  of 
Barcelona,  and  the  chief  wanted  to  show  him 
the  jail  and  the  prisoners.  This  he  did,  and 
who  should  be  behind  the  bars  but  my  father 
and  the  other  sailor.  So,  there  was  a  great 
exchange  of  words  and  explanations  but 
finally  he  was  released  and  sent  back  to  his 
ship . 

He  sailed  the  Atlantic  in  a  forty-foot 
sailing  ship,  and  got  into  a  storm  off  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  storm  was  so  bad  that 
literally  everything  was  washed  overboard. 

The  small  ship  would  get  into  an  ocean 
"trough"  between  two  waves  at  least  forty 
feet  high.  Then  everything  turned  dark  and 
all  hell  broke  loose  when  tons  of  water  swept 
over  the  ship .  Then  the  ship  would  go  to  the 
top  of  a  wave  and  into  daylight  again — and  so 
it  went  for  days.  They  had  no  food,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  men  aboard  had  a  broken  leg. 

My  father  found  some  iron  weights  and  with 
ropes  tied  them  onto  his  body.  He  said  if 
the  ship  went  down,  he  wanted  to  go  fast--he 
wasn’t  going  to  struggle.  The  only  food 
left  on  board  was  a  barrel  of  hardtack  and 
it  was  loaded  with  saltwater.  Nevertheless 
he  kept  eating  it,  while  the  others  thought 
he  was  crazy,  but  he  insisted  he  might  as 
well  die  with  a  full  stomach.  At  any  rate, 
they  eventually  got  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  whole  crew  except  my  father  deserted 
the  ship.  This  was  what  the  captain  desired, 
for  if  they  deserted,  he  didn't  have  to  pay 
them  while  the  ship  was  being  repaired,  so  he 
did  everything  possible  to  get  my  dad  to 
desert,  but  he  wouldn't.  The  captain  imposed 
on  him  the  most  degrading  thing  that  could  be 
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you  are  going  to  be  the  ship's  cook."  So  my 
father  started  out  as  a  cook  on  the  ship  when 
it  sailed  again  after  undergoing  repairs  for 
several  months.  This  in  a  way  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  things  that  could  have  happened 
to  him  for  it  was  the  start  of  a  new  profes¬ 
sion-one  that  would  enable  him  to  make  great 
accomplishment  in  his  future  life. 

His  first  experience  at  cooking  (he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  cooking  or  how  to  cook) 
was  making  hot  cakes.  He  put  the  pans  of 
batter  outside  the  galley  kitchen,  and,  lo 
and  behold,  the  pigs  came  and  ate  his  hot  cake 
batter.  (They  always  carried  pigs  on  board 
so  they  could  have  meat  on  prolonged  trips.) 
Hence,  he  got  in  trouble  on  his  first  day  as 
cook. 

He  then  sailed  to  ports  of  North  and  South 
America.  I  remember  him  telling  about  being 
in  South  Boston  and  how  terribly  depressed  he 
was  because  he  and  another  sailor  were  the 
only  two  who  remained  on  the  ship,  for  they 
had  no  money.  The  ship,  however,  was  loaded 
with  sugar.  They  were  sitting  there  feeling 
sorry  for  themselves,  when  a  bewhiskered  man 
climbed  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  whisper¬ 
ed  to  them,  "Boys,  do  you  have  any  sugar?" 

And  they  said  they  didn't  know.  And  he  said, 
"Well,  you  have  a  load  of  sugar  on  here  and 
I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  a  sack."  They 
didn't  know  how  to  get  it  so  he  showed  them 
how  to  pry  off  some  boards  to  get  at  the 
sugar.  They  sold  him  two  sacks  of  sugar  and 
then  headed  for  Boston  where  they  had  the  time 
of  their  lives,  and  nobody  ever  knew  where 
they  got  the  money.  His  fellow  sailors 
certainly  wondered. 

Then  he  sailed  to  Latin  America.  First 
it  was  to  Trinidad  where  they  took  on  a  load 
of  tar.  From  there,  they  sailed  to  Brazil. 
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learning  Portuguese — the  one  language  that 
seemed  to  bother  him — but  he  could  speak 
Spanish,  so  he  got  along.  In  leaving  for 
Brazil,  in  some  way  or  another  he  got  onto 
one  of  the  largest  sailing  ships  on  the  ocean 
--a  tremendous  ship  in  those  days,  a  "three- 
master" — probably  a  hundred  twenty  feet  to  a 
hundred  fifty  feet  long,  and  he  said  there 
were  sixty  or  seventy  men  on  the  crew.  It 
was  just  too  much  hard  work  for  his  liking. 

He  said  they  worked  the  daylights  out  of  him 
and  he  didn't  like  it. 

A.I.D. :  Was  he  a  cook  on  that  ship? 

Mrak:  I  don't  recall,  but  I  don't  believe  he  was. 

Anyway,  he  arranged  to  jump  ship  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  since  it  was  a  British  ship  and  he 
was  then  on  a  British  passport.  How  he  got 
the  passport  I  don’t  know,  but  he  got  it.  He 
went  up  to  see  the  British  consul  while  look¬ 
ing  for  a  transfer  of  ship,  and,  lo  and  be¬ 
hold,  there  was .the  captain  of  the  ship.  He 
was  telling  the  consul  that  he  wanted  that 
man.  My  father  heard  this  so  he  ran  and  fell 
head  over  heels  down  the  stairs  and  then  down 
the  street.  The  man  who  was  helping  him  jump 
ship  (for  a  certain  price)  ran  after  him  and 
said,  "I'll  show  you  where  to  hide."  So  he 
took  him  to  an  abandoned  slave  den,  then  used 
for  pigs.  So  for  three  days  he  lived  in  the 
slave  den  with  pigs  until  the  ship  left.  He 
eventually  got  on  another  sailing  ship, 
sailed  to  Pernambuco,  and  then  around  Cape 
Horn — which  was  indeed  rough  and  a  real  ex¬ 
perience  in  those  days.  He  landed  in 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  where  he  thought  he  might 
settle.  He  obtained  a  job  tying  corks  in 
beer  bottles.  (I  can  tie  a  cork  into  a 
bottle  today;  he  showed  me  how  to  do  it--it 
is  a  bit  tricky. ) 
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He  was  at  a  sailor's  bar  one  night  when 
ships  of  the  American  Navy  came  in,  and  he 
said  the  American  sailors  just  tore  the  place 
up.  They  seemed  to  get  into  a  fight  with 
everyone.  After  that,  he  came  down  with 
yellow  fever.  These  happenings  so  scared  him 
that  when  he  recovered  he  grabbed  the  next 
ship  leaving  Valparaiso  for  Iquique  in  the 
north  where  he  got  a  job  as  a  ship  water  ten¬ 
der  (Iquique  is  in  the  desert),  hauling  water 
from  Iquique  to  Pisagua,  a  small  coastal  town 
down  in  the  Chilean  desert.  His  job  was  to 
watch  the  tanks  at  night  when  they  pumped 
water  off  the  ship  up  into  the  tanks  above 
the  shore.  Late  one  afternoon,  he  noticed  a 
blanket  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  and  thought, 
"Oh  boy,  maybe  this  is  pirate's  gold  or  some 
such  thing  buried  here."  So  he  dug  it  out  and 
found  a  dead  man,  and  then  he  realized  that 
he  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  Chilean-Peruvian 
War  battlefield.  Every  place  he  looked  there 
were  dead  men.  He  was  still  subdued  by  the 
superstitions  of  his  childhood.  Every  time  a 
breeze  came  up  at  night  he  could  see  one  of 
these  dead  men  coming,  so  he  said,  "This  is 
not  for  me,"  and  he  grabbed  a  boat  as  a 
passenger,  sleeping  on  deck,  and  went  north 
to  California.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  so 
much  rain  as  was  taking  place  outside  the 
Golden  Gate.  It  was  the  wettest  see.  trip  he 
had  ever  had.  When  they  got  near  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  pilot  came  out  to  help  guide  the 
ship  in.  The  pilot  had  a  long  face  and  said, 
"California  is  having  a  terrible  time.  We 
have  never  had  such  a  dry  year."  My  dad  just 
couldn't  understand  how  it  could  be  so  wet 
off  the  coast  and  yet  so  dry  on  the  land.  In 
any  event,  he  landed  in  San  Francisco  in 
about  1882  and  tried  to  find  a  job,  so  he 
went  into  the  harvest  fields. 


A. I .D. : 


What  year  would  this  be? 
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Let  me  think  a  minute.  He  was  born  in  '59* 
and  I  would  judge  this  was  about  *82. 

So,  he  would  have  been  about  twenty- three? 

Yes,  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  when  he  came 
to  California;  he  was  on  the  seas  most  of  the 
time  since  he  left  home.  The  first  thing  he 
had  to  do  then  was  get  himself  some  blankets, 
and  then  he  headed  for  the  harvest  fields. 

One  time  I  drove  him  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  just  so  we  could  review 
some  of  the  things  he  had  done  and  see  the 
areas  where  he  had  worked. 

There  is  a  valley  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Maxwell.  They  built  a  railroad  that  is 
long  gone,  to  a  place  called  Sites  Station, 
for  around  here  were  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  valley  growing  wheat.  So  he  got  a  job 
there  and  he  had  for  a  new  partner,  interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  a  native  Indian.  He  was  very 
fond  of  him--Indian  Jack,  he  called  him--and 
he  told  me  the  first  job  he  had  was  on  a  gang 
plow.  This  was  pulled  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
mules.  I  think  he  made  four  rounds  a  day  on 
the  large  field,  so  you  can  imagine  the  size 
of  it.  They  made  two  rounds  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  And  there  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  family,  I  believe  it 
was  the  Peterson  family.  They  liked  him,  and 
at  times  he  was  asked  to  watch  the  children. 
There  he  got  back  to  cooking. 

But  when  the  harvest  was  over  (he  had 
also  worked  on  running  the  combine  harvester, 
such  as  they  were  in  those  days)  they  would 
haul  the  wheat  thirty  or  more  miles  to 
Maxwell  and  then  over  to  Colusa  where  they 
loaded  it  on  river  boats  for  San  Francisco » 
The  dirt  roads  were  pretty  primitive.  As  a 
matter  of  'fact,  in  crossing  a  stream  one 
time,  the  bridge  collapsed  with  him  and  his 
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horses  and  the  wagon  and  all  with  the  wheat. 
Around  this  time,  he  was  one  of  the  men  that 
helped  build  levees  along  the  Sacramento 
River.  He  also  worked  with  sheep  in  the 
Yolla  Bolly  Mountains . 

He  then  wandered  north  to  lumbering 
country  and  worked  in  saw  mills  at  Blue  Lake 
and  Smith  River.  He  used  to  tell  me  there 
were  no  roads  at  that  time  between  Crescent 
City  and  Eureka,  and  most  people  took  boats, 
but  he  and  a  friend  didn’t  have  any  money,  so 
they  walked  it;  the  other  person  he  called 
Big  Mike .  When  they  got  to  the  Klamath  River 
they  had  to  pay  an  Indian  to  take  them  across 
in  a  canoe,  and  the  Indian  said,  ’’One  man, 
two  bits.  One  man,  two  bits,"  so  the  total 
price  was  four  bits. 

They  got  into  a  lot  of  rain.  My  dad  had 
been  through  so  much  and  was  so  weary,  he 
slept  in  the  rain  very  well,  but  his  partner 
just  moaned  all  night.  To  comfort  Big  Mike 
my  dad  tried  to  scratch  his  back  with  his 
foot  now  and  then.  Then  there  was  an  escaped 
murderer  who  came  along,  and  the  deputy  sher¬ 
iff  after  him,  and  because  of  this,  they  got 
in  a  bit  of  a  hassle  with  the  sheriff,  but 
eventually  convinced  him  they  were  good  citi¬ 
zens  and  were  permitted  to  go  on.  Then  they 
came  to  a  place  where  they  could  save  miles 
if  they  took  a  short  cut  along  a  beach- -but 
this  had  to  be  done  when  the  tide  was  out. 
They  inquired  of  a  white  inhabitant  about  the 
tide  and  were  told  to  go  to  hell--he  didn't 
give  bums  information.  They  then  asked  a 
Chinese  and  not  only  did  he  try  to  tell  them, 
but  actually  went  with  them  for  some  distance. 

He  finally  got  to  Eureka  and  about  the 
time  he  got  settled,  a  Chinese  tong  war 
started  arid  I  believe  a  white  man  was  killed. 
This  so  infuriated  the  citizens  that,  then 
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and  there,  they  herded  all  the  Chinese  into 
boats  and  sent  them  off  to  San  Francisco.  I 
recall  so  well  my  dad  describing  his  effort 
to  get  away  from  mobs  roving  the  streets  day 
and  night  rounding  up  Chinese.  He  felt  this 
was  no  place  for  him,  so  decided  he  had  better 
get  out  of  that  country  and  go  south  again. 

He  took  a  boat  to  San  Francisco  and  then  on 
up  to  Sacramento,  and  he  decided  to  work  in 
the  harvest  fields  in  this  area.  He  wandered 
north,  and  on  the  way,  he  slept  in  a  railroad 
station--it  was  at  Davisville--one  night. 

Farm  laborers  in  those  days  carried  blankets, 
and  a  great  place  to  sleep  was  the  railroad 
station.  He  eventually  wandered  up  toward 
Clements,  Wallis,  and  Valley  Springs.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  he  was  alone,  and  it  was  rainr 
ing  as  hard  as  it  could,  and  while  he  was  at 
the  railroad  station  rolled  in  his  blankets 
he  could  hear  a  girl  singing  in  a  house  near¬ 
by,  "I’ll  paddle  my  own  canoe."  He  said  that 
was  one  of  the  saddest  and  longest  nights  of 
his  life. 

Well,  eventually  he  got  back  to  San 
Francisco  and  took  a  job  as  a  second  cook. 
Eventually  he  became  a  chief  cook  of  one  type 
or  another  in  some  of  the  most  famous  places 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  "Gay  Nineties."  Some 
of  the  places  where  he  cooked  were  famous, 
such  as  the  Techau  Tavern,  Bay  State  Restaur¬ 
ant,  Vienna  Bakery  and  Golden  West  Hotel.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  cooked  here  and  there,  in 
harvest  fields  and  the  like.  That,  of  course, 
was  quits  different  than  cooking  in  fancy 
res taxirants ,  like  the  Techau  Tavern,  the  Bay 
State  Restaurant,  the  Vienna  Bakery,  the 
Golden  West  Hotel  and  other  hotels  and  places 
of  that  type,  all  of  which  are  non-existent 
today.  The  Vienna  Bakery  was  one  of  the 
great  restaurants  in  the  '  80's  in  San 
Francisco.  This  is  where  he  learned  the  real 
art  of  cooking.  He  always  maintained  that  a 
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good  cook  should  be  able  to  make  good  sauces 
and  soups  and  do  well  with  fish. 

After  cooking  for  a  while  in  San  Francisccv 
he  went  to  Santa  Clara  to  be  a  cook  in  a 
tannery  and  he  was  very  happy  there .  Then 
after  that  he  ran  a  hotel  in  Los  Gatos.  (The 
hotel  was  standing  until  about  fifteen  years 
ago.)  He  was  still  single  and  this  would  be 
about  1895*  This  was  a  real  happy  time  for 
him. 


Some  mutual  friends,  who  later  introduced 
him  to  my  mother,  talked  him  into  returning 
to  San  Francisco  to  operate  a  restaurant  of 
his  own.  These  friends  knew  an  immigrant  girl 
from  Hungary  who  had  come  to  this  country  to 
work  as  a  servant  girl.  (My  mother,  whose 
name  was  Antoinette,  spoke  three  languages-- 
German,  Slavic  and  English- -but  how  she  ever 
got  across  this  country  is  more  than  I  know. 
But  she  and  her  sister  got  out  here  to  San 
Francisco.  My  mother  could  neither  read  nor 
write. ) 

So  he  met  her  through  mutual  friends;  it 
was  a  very  short  courtship,  and  they  were 
married.  This  would  probably  be  in  I898.  I 
was  the  first  child  born,  as  I  have  said,  in 
October,  1901.  A  year  or  so  later  there  was  a 
second  child  who  died  of  milk  fever--in  those 
days  they  didn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  the 
mothers  who  breast-fed,  so  he  died  and  I  am 
the  only  surviving  child. 

My  father  became  ill  and  lost  his  shirt 
in  the  restaurant  business,  so  he  left  San 
Francisco  again  to  take  a  job  as  cook  for 
Stanford  University  where  he  cooked  for  the 
Stanford  training  table.  He  stayed  there  un¬ 
til  the  earthquake  finished  that. 


Emil  -  about  four  years  old 
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At  Stanford,  the  first  thing  I  really  re¬ 
member  is  when  that  earthquake  hit.  I  still 
hear  the  bricks  falling  down  from  the  chimney 
as  my  mother  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  up¬ 
side  down  while  running  out  of  the  house.  I 
can  still  see  the  cows  jogging  around  the 
field  with  their  tails  in  the  air. 

You  were  five  years  old,  weren't  you? 

Five  years  old,  right.  My  father  went  to  the 
campus,  and  he  got  a  crew  of  people  together. 
(Some  of  them  turned  out  to  be  very  notable 
people;  one  of  them  was  Dr.  Stanley,  the  fa¬ 
mous  physician  at  San  Quentin. )  My  father 
had  them  pick  out  pieces  of  iron  and  some 
bricks  and  he  made  an  improvised  stove.  They 
found  wood  and  food  materials  and  he  cooked 
breakfast  for  everyone. 

We  were  then  living  in  Mayfield,  now  a 
port  at  Palo  Alto,  which  is  not  far  from 
Stanford.  Of  course  in  those  days  it  took 
longer  to  get  there  by  horse  and  buggy  or 
bicycle,  about  thirty  minutes  to  go  from 
where  we  lived  to  the  campus.  After  the 
earthquake  we  left  Mayfield.  I  remember  we 
packed  up  all  of  our  possessions--a  few 
blankets,  beds,  furniture  and  all--and  made 
ready  to  move. 

My  father  rented  a  wagon,  loaded  our  be¬ 
longings,  and  beaded  for  Santa  Clara.  The 
trip  from  Mayfield  to  Santa  Clara  was  a  long 
one  in  those  days,  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles.  And  there  we  rented  a  tiny  house  and 
my  father  got  a  job  in  San  Jose.  I  remember 
the  name  of  the  restaurant--the  Bumble  Bee. 
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Mrak:  While  at  Santa  Clara  I  started  grammar  school 

but  was  there  for  only  a  few  weeks.  I  came 
down  with  scarlet  fever.  My  mother  and  I 
were  quarantined  in  the  house.  My  father  was 
not  permitted  to  come  in,  so  for  several 
weeks  the  family  was  apart.  I  saw  little  of 
him  when  all  was  well.  He  left  at  5  a.m.  in 
the  morning  and  returned  at  about  9  p.m.  at 
night.  But  when  the  sickness  was  over  and  the 
house  fumigated  with  formaldehyde,  he  was 
permitted  back  and  I  saw  him  a  little. 

He  cooked  at  the  Bumble  Bee  a  year  or  two, 
until  he  took  a  job  as  chief  cook  at  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Hospital.  That  was  not  far,  so 
again  we  rented  a  wagon  and  hauled  our  limited 
belongings  to  the  hospital  where  they  gave  us 
one  ward  to  live  in,  a  small  ward  about  twenty 
by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  our  food.  And  in 
this  ward  was  my  bed  and  my  parents'  double 
bed.  As  I  got  older  they  gave  me  a  separate 
room.  And  there  we  lived  for  my  years  through 
grammar  school,  the  Hamilton  Grammar  School, 
from  the  first  grade  on. 

This  was  a  small  two-room  school  with  four 
grades  in  each  room.  There  was  a  total  of 
about  eighty  students  and  two  teachers. 

I  enjoyed  Hamilton  Grammar  School.  I  was 
able  to  participate  in  many  things — the  school 
play,  the  baseball  team,  etc. 

At  one  time  we  dug  a  big  cave  in  the 
schoolyard,  captured  a  wandering  chicken,  cut 
its  head  off  and  then  tried  to  boil  it — 
feathers,  insides,  and  all--what  a  mess. 

While  at  Hamilton,  I  saw  stars  for  the 
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first  base  on  the  ball  team  I  was  bending  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  a  ball  when  the  base  runner  hit 
my  chin  with  his  knee.  I  went  out  cold  and 
saw  stars  galore. 

That  would  have  been  about  1908.  We  lived 
there  about  eight  years  until  about  1916.  Then 
we  moved  out  to  the  farm  where  we  almost 
starved. 

The  first  time  my  folks  bought  me  a  bicy¬ 
cle  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  After  I 
learned  to  ride  it,  very  often  at  night  my 
father  and  I  would  go  out  for  a  ride  through 
the  country.  In  those  days  there  were,  only 
dirt  roads  and  practically  no  automobiles.  In 
the  summer,  after  he  got  through  with  his 
cooking  in  the  kitchen,  we  would  ride  for  an 
hour  or  two--probably  ten  or  twenty  miles.  We 
did  this  a  great  deal.  Those  are  some  of  the 
wonderful  times  I  had  with  him.  I  didn't  have 
much  time  with  him  because  he  would  get  up  at 
four-thirty  in  the  morning  to  prepare  for 
breakfast  and  then  he  would  come  up  about 
seven.  I  went  off  to  school  at  8  a.m. 

At  seven  he  took  about  an  ounce  of  whiskey, 
and  then  he  would  go  down  and  have  his  break¬ 
fast.  About  ten  o'clock  he  would  have  a  glass 
of  wine.  He  didn't  take  any  more  until  dinner 
time  when  he  always  had  a  glass  of  wine  with 
his  dinner.  We  always  ate  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  county  hospital. 

I  like  to  think  about  the  great  influence 
my  father  had  on  me.  On  our  lonely  nights  on 

the  farm  and  when  we  were  at  the  county  hospi¬ 
tal,  we  would  always  try  to  get  to  bed  early. 

On  the  farm,  with  only  kerosene  lamps  or  can¬ 
dles,  it  wasn't  very  easy  to  study  or  read, 
though  we  would  try  to  get  in  what  we  could. 
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Furthermore,  though  he  worshipped  books  and 
remembered  well  what  he  read,  we  had  but  few 
books  because  we  could  not  afford  them.  My 
father  had  a  fantastic  memory--for  example, 
he  could  quote  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible, 
line  and  verse,  though  he  made  no  effort  to 
memorize  them. 

My  father  would  often  talk  about  some 
place  in  the  world,  and  about  his  travels  to 
that  place,  the  people,  their  culture,  their 
language,  his  experiences,  and  I  only  wish 
that  we  had  then  what  you  have  here  in  your 
tape  recorder. 

Out  of  this  came  my  great  interest  in 
people  of  the  world,  a  great  interest. in 
travel,  and  a  knowledge  of  geography  that  I 
don't  think  is  surpassed  by  many  people.  In 
his  travels,  he  covered  nearly  every  country 
in  the  Mediterranean,  most  Latin  American 
countries,  the  United  States  east  and  west, 
the  Caribbean  Islands  and  North  Africa.  Dad 
got  me  so  interested  in  maps  that  even  to  this 
day  I  can  take  a  map  and  sit  down  and  spend  an 
hour  pursuing  it  and  just  have  a  ball.  In 
fact  for  a  while  I  had  a  hobby  of  collecting 
maps.  One  of  the  first  books  that  we  had  in 
our  house  was  the  first  edition  of  Hammond's 
Atlas  of  the  World.  I  think  I  still  have  it. 

Though  he  spent  so  much  time  sailing  the 
seas  he  never  learned  how  to  swim.  He  would, 
however,  fish  now  and  then.  When  crossing  the 
Equator  one  time  he  and  the  other  sailors 
caught  a  shark,  which  they  divided  up,  and  my 
father  got  the  backbone.  He  very  carefully 
separated  each  of  the  vertebrae  and  placed 
them  on  a  rod,  around  the  top  he  had  a  lamb 
bone,  and  then  he  put  a  lamb  hip  socket  bone 
and  had  it  made  into  a  cane,  which  I  still  have. 


While  'cooking  at  the  Santa  Clara  County 
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Mrak:  Hospital,  the  kitchen  caught  on  fire  one  time. 

My  father  lad.  warned  the  administration  many 
times  about  the  possibility  of  a  fire.  They 
ignored  him,  and  finally  a  flame  went  from  the 
back  of  the  stove  up  the  rafters.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  this  to  me  was  that  he  re¬ 
peated  the  emergency  technique  used  at 
Stanford  University  after  the  earthquake.  He 
improvised  a  kitchen  and  cooked  for  about  500 
people.  He  took  the  top  off  the  regular  stove 
in  the  burned-out  kitchen,  and  improvised  a 
stove  in  the  open  against  a  brick  wall  and 
under  a  shed  roof.  He  put  up  some  canvas  to 
keep  the  dirt  and  rain  out,  and  was  able, 
after  a  short  time,  to  begin  cooking  again. 

After  he  quit  the  hospital  they  came  back 
to  him  a  couple  of  times  and  wanted  him  to  go 
back,  but  he  didn't  want  to  go  back. 

My  mother  had  no  salary  for  years,  al¬ 
though  she  did  work  with  my  father  in  the 
kitchen.  Finally  they  gave  her  $25  a  month 
and  my  father  $75  a  month  as  chief  cook.  That 
was  a  very  good  salary  in  those  days . 

Everything  was  done  by  hand.  I  remember, 
for  example,  how  astounded  I  was  when  they 
bought  a  bread-slicing  machine.  Before  then, 
for  three  or  four  hundred  patients,  slicing 
the  bread  took  a  lot  of  time.  And  then  came 
other  great  advancements --a  potato  peeler, 
cabbage  shredder,  etc.  My  father  made  all  his 
own  pies,  though  he  didn't  bake  his  own  bread. 
He  bought  some  fresh  vegetables  for  the  cook¬ 
ing  from  a  peddler  although  some  were  raised 
on  the  hospital  farm.  He  killed  the  pigs  and 
processed  his  own  bacon.  He  supervised  the 
handling  of  milk,  the  separation  of  cream,  and 
even  made  cheese.  He  made  corned  beef  from 
animals  slaughtered  on  the  county  farm.  He 
ordered  all  the  groceries.  Once  a  month  he 
would  order  sacks  of  beans,  cases  of  spaghetti. 
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five-gallon  cans  of  old-fashioned  matches, 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  for  the  patients, 
etc. ,  etc. 

I  recall  so  well  one  time  when  he  was 
smoking  ham  and  bacon,  I  took  it  on  myself  to 
feed  the  fire.  I  overfed  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  smokehouse  became  very  hot.  Pat  on  the 
bacon  melted,  fed  the  fire,  and  soon  the 
whole  place  was  on  fire.  Through  this  exper¬ 
ience,  I  learned  that  smokehouse  fires  should 
be  meager,  cool,  and  produce  smoke--not  heat. 

How  long  were  you  there  at  the  hospital  al¬ 
together? 

We  were  there  from  about  1908  to  about  1911+v 
But  on  that  $100  a  month,  they  saved  quite  a 
bit  of  money — they  saved  three  thousand 
dollars  and  bought  ten  acres  of  land  with  an 
orchard,  vineyard,  house,  and  barn  on  it. 

How  old  were  you  when  they  bought  the  farm? 

I  was  about  thirteen  years  old.  While  at  the 
hospital,  on  weekends  we  would  ride  bicycles 
out  to  the  farm,  and  that  was  a  ride  of  about 
eight  miles,  to  work  around  there.  We  got 
people  to  take  care  of  it  until  we  finally 
decided  to  move  out  to  the  farm  permanently. 
The  farm  was  located  along  the  railroad  track 
that  went  to  New  Almaden  Mines. 

My  father  was  an  active  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows.  He  joined  them  in  Santa  Clara.  He 
was  an  active  member  until  his  death.  I  would 
attend  some  of  their  social  functions  with  him 
now  and  then.  In  fact,  when  I  became  twenty- 
one  I  joined  the  lodge,  but  in  later  years 
when  I  was  in  college  and  the  money  really  got 
tight,  I  dropped  it. 

My  father  had  invested  money  in  California 
properties--he  always  held  onto  the  wrong 
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Mrak:  land--but,  good  or  bad,  let  them  go  for  taxes. 

He  owned  a  lot  in  the  middle  of  San  Diego, 
and  when  he  heard  it  was  all  sand  he  didn't 
want  it,  so  he  didn't  pay  the  taxes.  He 
owned  a  lot  in  Willows  that  is  probably  still 
not  worth  much,  though  it  is  near  the  present 
courthouse.  He  reneged  on  the  taxes.  He 
bought  tideland  in  Alviso  on  the  coast  which 
today  would  probably  be  worth  something.  He 
held  onto  that  for  some  time  but  finally  let 
it  go  for  taxes. 

Some  of  my  philosophy  must  have  come  from 
my  father.  If  you  are  doing  a  job  and  doing 
it  well-- just  don't  let  yourself  become  in¬ 
different  or  unhappy.  I  have  never  looked 
ahead  to  becoming  a  chairman  or  chancellor. 

I  just  felt  I  was  in  a  position  where  I 
should  do  the  best  job  possible,  and  that  was 
it.  Dad  belonged  to  the  cooks'  union — he 
didn't  like  it.  He  didn't  like  to  go  out  and 
picket,  and  I  think  that  is  one  reason  he  got 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  could 
really  do  a  job  of  cooking.  He  never  had 
recipes.  He  just  cooked  by  taste  and  judgment, 
just  the  way  I  think  one  should  cook  and  the 
way  I  like  to  cook. 

A.I.D.:  Were  you  a  healthy  youngster? 

Mrak:  My  father  was  never  sick  in  all  the  time  that 

he  was  at  the  county  hospital,  but  I  had  my 
share  of  illness.  I  had  scarlet  fever  in 
Santa  Clara  where  my  dad  was  quarantined  out 
of  the  house.  When  he  was  cooking  in  San  Jose, 
he  could  talk  to  my  mother  only  through  the 
window;  he  couldn't  get  into  the  house.  I 
had  started  grade  school  in  Santa  Clara,  but 
the  scarlet  fever  stopped  that. 

And  then  at  the  county  hospital  I  got 
pneumonia  and  almost  died,  but  I  guess  those 
were  the  only  real  serious  childhood  diseases 
I  had.  I  did  of  course  have  the  mumps. 
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Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


tonsillitis,  and  even  appendicitis.  I  can 
never  remember  my  father  being  sick,  never. 

:  Was  your  mother  in  good  health? 

Yes,  until  her  later  years.  She  got  diabetes, 
so  I  have  that  running  in  my  family.  She  was 
a  worrier.  I  think  her  worries  were  probably 
a  matter  of  insecurity.  She  had  no  education; 
she  couldn't  read  or  write.  My  father 
couldn't  read  or  write  when  he  left  home,  but 
he  sure  learned  to  read  and  write  in  any 
number  of  languages. 

:  Was  English  spoken  in  your  home,  primarily? 

Yes,  but  my  mother  and  father  also  communi¬ 
cated  in  Slavic  and  some  in  German.  When  I 
went  to  grammar  school,  I  was  mixed  up  on  the 
words  in  the  first  grade,  and  I  was  so  em¬ 
barrassed  that  I  soon  made  it  a  point  to  for¬ 
get  my  German.  I  remember  coming  home  and 
telling  my  mother  that  in  grammar  school  they 
would  call  a  "gabel"  a  "fork"  and  a  "messer" 
a  "knife."  At  home  we  always  talked  about 
"gabel"  and  "messer,"  never  "knife"  and 
"fork."  I  didn't  inherit  my  parents'  language 
ability,  but  my  son  has  it.  He  is  a  very 
bright  kid.  I  think  language  ability  goes 
with  mathematics.  He  majored  in  mathematics 
and  he  now  speaks  Spanish,  Russian  and  English. 
Until  I  embarrassed  him  in  Japan  he  was  picking 
up  Japanese.  We  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  to 
the  Japanese  and  it  so  embarrassed  him  he  jU3t 
wrote  it  off,  so  I  learned  a  lesson  there. 

My  mother  was  born  in  a  poor  family  too, 
in  Hungary,  which  in  later  years  became  dis¬ 
puted  territory.  It  bordered  on  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Russia,  near  Rumania.  And  what 
motivated  her  to  leave,  and  how  she  got  enough 
money  to  leave  Europe,  I  never  knew.  But  the 
family  must  have  gotten  enough  together  to  get 
her  and  her  sister  out.  There  were  advantages 
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Mrak:  to  getting  gj.rls  out — the  family  didn't  have 

to  support  them.  Girls  didn’t  work  and  con¬ 
tribute  like  boys. 

A.I.D.:  What  other  childhood  memories  do  you  have? 

Mrak:  I  went  to  grade  school  at  the  old  Hamilton 

Grammar  School  which  was  a  mile  south  of  the 
old  county  hospital,  and  I  had  to  walk  it 
every  day.  There  were  no  school  buses.  Later 
on,  I  got  a  bike.  God,  I  loved  bicycles!  And 
we  would  ride  bicycles  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
in  one  day,  to  Santa  Cruz  and  back,  over  those 
steep  hills.  We  walked  a  good  part  of  it--too 
steep  to  ride.  This  bike  was  the  one  luxury 
my  folks  could  give  me,  and  they  had  to  be 
.very  prudent,  because  the  bicycle  I  wanted  in 
those  days  cost  $40.  That  is  like  $200  today. 
We  could  get  cheaper  bicycles  for  much  less, 
but  I  wanted  little  tires,  which  were  on  the 
high-speed  bikes.  Many  of  us  rode  high-speed 
bikes  in  those  days.  I  remember  one  time  I 
got  my  wheel  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  the 
forks  on  the  bicycle  just  bent.  Oh,  God!  Not 
only  ruining  my  bicycle,  but  having  to  tell  my 
parents.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  what  toe 
clips  are? 

A.I.D.:  No. 

Mrak:  Toe  clips  are  things  that  fit  over  your  foot 

on  the  pedal  so  that  when  you  push  down  on  one 
you  can  pull  up  on  the  other.  I  never  did  get 
into  bicycle  racing;  I  wanted  to,  for  that  was 
a  great  sport  in  Santa  Clara  County,  thirty- 
mile  races  and  more.  My  parents  did  not  want 
me  to  race--though  I  did  some  unofficially . 
There  were  bicycle  clubs  in  those  days ,  with 
club  rooms  and  all,  but  I  could  not  afford  to 
join  one  though  I  wanted  to  so  much. 

There  were  plenty  of  fellows  who  were  great 
■bicycle  riders--we  would  hero  worship  them  like 
kids  do  football  players  today. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


How  old  were  you  about  this  time? 

I  must  have  been  in  the  fifth  grade,  so  I 
would  guess  I  was  eleven  or  twelve. 

I  remember  other  things  from  grammar 
school  days.  I  was  asked  to  participate  in  a 
play--the  first  one  I  was  ever  in.  And  to 
this  day  I  remember  the  character  I  was  play¬ 
ing  was  Epaminandus,  a  colored  boy.  I  got  up 
on  the  stage  and  forgot  every  word--I  sure 
messed  it  up.  I  remember  this  so  well.  That 
was  in  the  eighth  grade  in  grammar  school, 
and  it  haunted  me  for  a  long  time--in  fact  I 
still  shudder  when  I  think  about  it. 

In  grammar  school  in  those  days,  when  you 
were  graduating  you  wore  a  bow  with  long 
ribbons  on  your  lapel.  Did  you  ever  see 
those? 


:  No. 


It  was  just  like  these  bow  ties  that  you  see 
with  two  strips  coming  down  and,  as  I  recall, 
the  colors  were  purple  and  gold,  believe  it  or 
not,  the  colors  of  the  school,  and  the  boys 
wore  these  on  their  coats  on  the  night  of 
graduation,  and  all  through  graduation  week. 

I  was  very  conscious  of  this.  I  thought  it 
made  you  stand  out  and  be  too  visible.  I 
don’t  know  why  it  should  have  embarrassed  me, 
but  it  did — even  though  they  all  wore  them. 

Another  memory  is  about  Halloween;  we 
always  took  Halloween  very  seriously,  and  boy, 
I  can  tell  you,  no  outhouse  was  safe. 
/Laughter^/  We  would  always  pick  on  some  of 
the  people  we  didn't  like,  and  put  their 
gates  up  in  trees  and  on  telephone  posts. 

There  -was,  on  the  grammar  school  grounds, 
a  little  shed,  about  six  by  eight  feet,  and 
about  seven  feet  tall,  housing  a  drinking 
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Mrak:  fountain.  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life 

as  on  the  Halloween  night  when  we  took  a  buggy 
from  someone  we  didn't  like  and  put  it  on  top 
of  that  shed.  You  would  never  get  kids  to  do 
something  like  that,  if  they  were  paid  for  it. 
Then  in  those  grammar  school  days,  there  was 
the  Los  Gatos  Creek,  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  school.  We 
would  go  to  the  creek,  strip,  and  swim.  You 
hear  stories  about  the  kids  being  nude  and 
swimming;  we  really  did  it.  I  learned  to  swim 
in  that  creek.  I  was  never  in  a  real  pool 
until  much  later  in  my  life.  Walking  up  the 
creek  one  day  we  saw  a  dead  horse,  and  we  swam 
below  the  thing.  But  there  were  also  dead 
pigs  and  chickens  and  refuse,  but  we  swam  and 
lived  through  it. 

A.I.D.:  When  you  were  a  youngster,  did  you  have  any 

pet  nicknames? 

Mrak:  When  I  was  in  grammar  school  my  name  was 

"Frenchy."  My  father  was  a  distinguished 
cook,  and  somebody  said  he  was  a  French  cook, 
and  so,  away  it  went — my  name  was  "Frenchy." 
That  name  stuck  with  me  all  through  grammar 
school,  but  it  disappeared  in  high  school.  I 
remember  in  grammar  school,  the  girl  who  gave 
it  to  me  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  she  used 
to  get  a  hold  of  me  and  take  me  in  her  arms 
and  call  me  "Frenchy,"  and  God,  it  almost 
killed  me.  Her  name  was  Beatrice  Watkins.  I 
often  wondered  what  happened  to  her.  When  I 
got  to  high  school  the  name  "Frenchy"  was  lost; 
I  imagine  the  reason  for  this  was  that  I 
graduated  from  Hamilton  Grammar  School,  which 
is  a  tiny  school,  and  so  few  students  went  on 
to  Campbell  High  School,  though  it  was  only 
about  five  miles  away,  or  in  fact,  any  high 
school.  So,  in  high  school  I  got  the  name 
"Fat."  That  name  stuck  with  me  through  high 
school,  it  stuck  with  me  through  college,  it 
stuck  with  me  through  some  of  my  early  aca¬ 
demic  years,  and  then  later  when  I  went  up  in 
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Mrak:  the  hierarchy,  the  new  people  I  met  didn’t 

call  me  that.  Today  there  are  a  few  who  still 
call  me  that.  You  can  tell  how  long  a  person 
has  known  me  by  whether  or  not  he  calls  me 
"Fat.”  But  even  for  those  people,  when  I 
became  chancellor,  I  could  see  it  wasn't  easy 
for  them  to  say  it,  but  I  always  tried  to  make 
it  easy  for  them  to  do  so.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
time  when  I  took  four  years  military,  they 
said,  "Now,  don't  forget,  you're  not  saluting 
the  man,  you're  saluting  the  office."  Well,  I 
suppose  the  chancellorship  was  not  supposed  to 
be  called  "Fat." 

A.I.D.:  Did  you  have  any  way  of  earning  money  yourself? 

Did  you  have  chores? 

Mrak:  At  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  I 

was  able  to  get  a  job — with  an  Italian  who  had 
an  orchard  next  to  the  hospital  where  my  dad 
worked.  He  dried  apricots,  peaches,  and 
prunes,  packed  cherries,  and  made  wine,  which 
he  stored  in  the  basement  under  his  house.  I 
got  a  job  there  cutting  apricots  and  peaches. 

As  I  recall,  I  made  $8  the  first  year  and 
about  $12  the  second  year.  I  worked  every 
summer  after  that,  but  in  high  school,  when  I 
was  older,  I  got  a  summer  job  in  a  cannery.  I 
was  just  thrilled  to  death.  It  was  a  small 
cannery,  and  it  had,  I  think,  two  packing 
lines,  probably  ten  or  twelve  girls  in  each 
line.  My  job  was  dumping  enough  boxes  of 
peaches  to  feed  the  peeler  (nothing  was 
mechanized  in  those  days)  to  keep  all  those 
girls  going.  So  here  I  was,  a  kid,  at  the  age 
of  about  fifteen,  keeping  this  whole  cannery 
going.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  it  was  hard  work,  of 
course,  They  didn't  have  child  labor  laws  in 
those  days,  so  sometimes  we  would  work  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  if  there  was  too  much 
fruit  on  hand. 


A.I.D. : 


How  much  did  you  get  paid? 
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Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 
Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


I  had  an  astronomical  salary,  two  bits  an  hour. 
I  bragged  about  that  at  home  because  $2.50  a. 
day  was  a  tremendous  salary. 

:  Did  you  get  to  keep  your  own  money  or  did  you 

give  it  to  your  folks? 

We  put  it  into  a  savings  account  in  my  name. 

I  was  tight  with  money  because  it  didn't  come 
easy.  I  was  very  careful. 

:  Where  did  you  go  to  high  school? 

Campbell  High  School.  The  high  school  had  150 
students  and  in  my  entering  freshman  class 
there  were  fifty-six.  When  I  graduated,  there 
were  eleven  of  us--nine  girls  and  two  boys,  so 
the  attrition  was  great.  Besides  working  in 
the  cannery  during  high  school,  in  summers  I 
also  worked  in  an  orchard  belonging  to  a  tough 
old  Swede.  Prom  home  it  was  about  eight  or 
ten  miles.  I  rode  a  bicycle  there  every  day. 

I  was  digging  borers  around  the  trees;  they 
didn't  have  any  chemicals  in  those  days.  I 
would  also  prune  and  pick  apricots  and  work  in 
the  drying  yard,  etc.  It  was  a  down-to-earth 
experience.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ran  into  "Arkies"  and  "Oakies"  (there  were  a 
few  of  them  even  then)  and  they  got  together 
one  time  and  were  really  ready  to  fix  me  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  I  was  working  too  hard.  I 
was  picking  fruit  with  two  hands  because  the 
old  Swede  told  me  he  expected  us  to  work  with 
two  hands.  The  other  guys  were  working  with 
one . 

:  Did  you  work  any  in  the  winter  when  you  were 

going  to  school? 

Only  odds  and  ends.  Sometimes  I  was  able  to 
get  pruning  jobs  or,  once  when  we  were  on  our 
farm,  my  dad  and  I  got  a  job  cleaning  out  a 
cesspool,  and  ironically,  of  a  man  I  didn't 
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Mrak:  like.  Of  course  I  also  helped  my  dad  on  our 

own  farm. 

A.I.D.:  What  did  you  raise  on  those  ten  acres? 

Mrak:  Half  were  in  grapes  and  half  were  apricots  and 

prunes.  We  had  a  scattering  of  almonds.  But 
we  vent  from  poverty  to  riches  to  poverty  with 
the  five  acres  of  grapes.  Prior  to  Prohibition 
grapes  weren't  worth  much;  later  on  we  were 
selling  those  grapes  for  enormous  prices--$120 
a  ton.  Then  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market. 


The  land  we  had  was  good.  We  just  didn't 
have  the  capital;  but  what  small  farmer  does? 
The  planting  was  variable  because,  the  people 
•we  had  bought  it  from  were  prohibitionists.  I 
guess  they  were  going  to  sell  table  grapes, 
but  they  had  inadvertently  planted  wine  grapes, 
so  that  is  why  everything  we  sold  during  Pro¬ 
hibition  days  went  into  wine--whether  legal  or 
illegal,  it  went  into  wine.  You  see,  if  we 
had  ten  tons  of  grapes,  $1200  in  those  days  was 
a  lot  of  dough.  We  got  a  little  bit  off  the 
orchard.  There  were  apricots  and  a  few  almonds. 
We  had  a  few  Lovell  and  Muir  peaches,  which  x^re 
pulled  out  gradually  and  planted  primes.  The 
primes  were  doing  pretty  well  when  we  planted 
them,  but  by  the  time  they  started  to  bear, 
prunes  were  selling  for  only  two  and  a  half 
cents  a  pound. 

A.I.D.:  All  dry  farming,  was  it? 

Mrak:  All  dry  farming.  There  was  a  well  across  the 

tracks,  but  it  was  so  expensive.  I  used  to 
catch  gophers.  I  got  three  or  four  cent3  a 
gopher, ' and  I  think  I  caught  130  one  season, 
that's  between  $4.  and  $5. 

We  moved  from  the  county  hospital  to  the 
farm  about  two  years  before  I  graduated  from 
high  school.  This  move  really  caused  a  lot  of 
changes,  and  brought  a  lot  of  concerns  and 
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Mrak : 


v 


economic  distress  to  the  family.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  what  repeal  did  to  grape 
prices  and  that  prunes  went  down  to  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound.  We  were  in  dire  straits. 

When  we  moved  to  the  farm,  we  didn't  have 
much  furniture,  and  I  remember  my  folks  buying 
furniture,  how  careful  they  were,  whether  they 
should  pay  $1 8  or  $20  for  a  dresser  for  my 
room.  Today  I  would  judge  that  dresser  would 
probably  sell  for  $180.  We  still  have  that 
dresser  around  some  place. 

My  father  brought  with  him  a  lot  of  dishes 
and  things  that  he  had  in  the  restaurants,  and 
I  still  have  some  of  his  tools  that  must  be 
more  than  seventy  years  old.  We  have  a  couple 
of  platters-- they  look  awfully  worn,  but  they 
must  be  near  seventy  years  old,  and  they  can 
hold  a  very  large  turkey.  Those  were  the 
types  of  plates  they  used  in  those  days.  I 
have  the  knife  he  used  for  slicing  roast  beef. 

When  we  moved  out  to  the  farm,  we  had  to 
add  a  couple  of  rooms  onto  the  house.  I  think 
we  added  about  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
square  feet.  It  cost  us  about  $1200  dollars 
or  so--less  than  that,  perhaps;  that's  between 
$1 .50  and  $2.00  per  square  foot.  My  folks 
were  very  concerned  about  this  costing  so  much. 
We  added  a  kitchen,  a  pantry,  a  dining  room, 
and  front  and  back  porches.  There  was  a 
toilet,  which  we  couldn't  use  after  the  well 
went  dry,  likewise  a  couple  of  tubs  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothes.  Dad  wanted  to  get  a  stove  such 
as  he  was  accustomed  to,  even  though  mother  did 
the  cooking.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  and  had 
a  small  restaurant  range  built.  It  used  diesel 
fuel,  and  the  old  thing  would  roar  just  like  a 
kitchen  stove  in  a  hotel.  We  could  cook  steaks 
on  that  range  just  the  way  you  do  in  a  hotel. 

It  had  anather  advantage  in  that  it  really 
heated  the  kitchen,  so  in  winter  we  would  stay 
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Mrak:  in  the  kitchen  until  we  went  to  bed,  and  then 

we  went  in  the  bedroom  where  we  would  pile  on 
the  blankets  maybe  five  or  six  deep.  There 
was  no  heat  whatsoever  in  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  house  had  a  basement,  just  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  with  a  stairway  to  it.  There 
were  not  even  board  walls  on  the  sides  of  the 
thing.  But  we  used  it  and  kept  a  lot  of  our 
canned  fruits  there. 

The  well  on  the  place,  after  a  year  or  so, 
went  dry.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  was  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  We  had  a  tank 
house  and  a  tank.  When  the  well  went  dry,  Dad 
went  back  to  a  practice  he  observed  in  the  old 
country,  in  Austria.  A  friend  of  mine  and  I 
dug  a  big  hole  and  we  concreted  it  in  and 
built  a  cistern.  We  collected  rain  water  in 
it  from  the  roof.  We  used  this  for  several 
years  and,  in  fact,  until  I  got  my  first  job 
after  graduation  from  college.  It  so  happened 
that  there  was  a  water  line  along  the  highway 
about  five  thousand  feet  from  our  farm.  I 
paid  for  the  installation  of  a  pipe  to  connect 
with  the  highway  water  line.  This  was  some  of 
the  first  money  I  earned  when  I  graduated  from 
college.  This  was  in  October.  My  father 
thanked  me  and  said  he  was  looking  forward  to 
summer  and  tasting  the  water,  because  in  the 
winter  he  drank  only  wine,  but  in  the  summer 
he  drank  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water.  That 
put  the  toilet  back  in  operation  and  the  wash 
tubs,  too,  could  be  used. 

Eventually  he  and  I  saved  enough  money  for 
us  to  buy  a  secondhand  automobile--an  Oakland. 
It  was  a  predecessor  of  the  General  Motors 
Pontiac,  a  six  cylinder  car.  We  had  a  lot  of 
enjoyment  out  of  it,  though  it  was  kind  of 
expensive  for  us. 

A.I.D.:  Were  there-  any  paved  roads  at  all? 
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Mrak : 

Then  there  were  a  few,  very  few.  In  fact,  the 
road  to  our  house  was  nothing  but  a  dirt  road 
through  sandy  loam.  Now,  the  main  highway. 
Highway  is  paved.  That  was  about  a  mile 

away  from  us.  The  other  end  of  the  road  led 
to  Union  Avenue,  which  was  not  paved,  but  was 
hard  dirt  and  sprinkled  everyday.  In  summer 
there  was  plenty  of  dust,  and  in  winter  there 
were  spots  where  we  had  to  be  careful  because 
the  mud  was  slick. 

A. I.D. : 

How  old  were  you  when  you  learned  to  drive  a 
car? 

Mrak : 

I  was  a  junior  in  high  school,  I  would  say. 

A. I.D. : 

Were  you  allowed  to  take  it  on  dates?  . 

Mrak : 

Oh,  yes.  In  fact,  the  folks  never  learned  to 
drive.  I  was  the  only  one  who  ever  drove, 
really.  I  remember  toward  the  end  of  World 

War  I  we  couldn't  get  gasoline,  so  we  put 
kerosene  in  it,  and  I  had  a  terrible  time 
trying  to  run  it  on  kerosene.  It  wouldn't 
run.  I  messed  it  up  for  fair.  So  that  kind 
of  stranded  us,  really.  We  couldn't  get  into 
town  to  get  groceries  or  anything.  We  had  to 
go  by  public  transportation,  bicycles,  or 
walk.  When  my  mother  wanted  something  in 
Campbell,  three  miles  away,  or  in  San  Jose, 
eight  miles  away,  I  would  ride  my  bicycle.  I 
would  go  shopping  for  her  on  my  bike  almost 
every  Saturday  morning. 

A. I . D.  : 

What  were  your  high  school  experiences? 

Mrak : 

I  was  the  only  one  from  my  grammar  school 
group  who  went  on  to  high  school.  And  I  think 
the  main  reason  I  went  on  to  school  was  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  for  I  felt  I  had  come  from 
an  uneducated  environment.  Actually,  as  I  now 
consider  my  father,  he  was  better  educated, 
probably,  'than  a  lot  of  people  around  him.  My 
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Mrak:  mother  always  kept  after  me  about  school, 

saying,  "You've  got  to  go  to  schooll"  So  at 
Campbell  High,  since  there  was  no  one  from  my 
grammar  school  who  went  on,  I  had  to  make  all 
new  friends.  It  was  quite  an  experience  for 
me  because  I  viewed  many  of  my  classmates  as 
coming  from  wealthy  farm  homes.  Some  owned 
automobiles,  one  had  a  motorcycle,  a  few  even 
had  beautiful  horses  and  buggies  to  drive  to 
school.  So  I  was  scared  to  death  when  I  first 
went  to  high  school. 

A.I.D. :  And  all  of  this  contributed  to  the  inferiority 

feeling? 

Mrak:  Yes,  because  I  had  only  a  bicycle!  In  a  vmy 

it  was  good,  because  it  caused  me  to  push,  I 
guess.  I  remember  in  my  freshman  or  sophomore 
year  coming  in  contact  with  a  teacher  named 
Clarabelle  Boesch.  (She  was  here  at  my 
inauguration  as  chancellor.)  She  was  the  most 
inspiring  teacher  I  ever  had.  She  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Stanford.  She  even  took  us  to  Stanford 
to  listen  to  lectures  at  the  University.  She 
taught  botany.  You  know,  I  took  my  doctor's 
degree  in  botany. 

Miss  Boesch  motivated  me  and  encouraged  me 
to  go  on  to  college.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Stan¬ 
ford  where  my  dad  had  been  a  cook,  but  about 
that  time  Stanford  raised  the  tuition  and, 
even  though  you  could  pay  it  off  over  a  ten- 
year  period  after  graduation,  the  total  tuition 
loan  might  amount  to  as  much  as  $2,000  over  the 
four  years  of  college--and  how  would  I  ever 
make  enough  money  to  pay  off  $2,000!  So  I 
went  to  Berkeley.  That  shows  you  the  impact 
and  the  psychological  effect  tuition  has.  Of 
course  San  Jose  State  was  close  but  I  didn't 
want  to  go  there  and,  as  for  mother,  the  only 
word  she  knew  was  "university." 

There  were  a  few  other  teachers  that  I  was 
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fond  of.  The  first  principal  of  this  school. 
Snow,  later  became  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  San  Francisco,  and  he  married  one  of  our 
English  teachers.  Everybody  was  very  fond  of 
her--Miss  Weaver.  And  then  we  had  a  rather 
prissy  but  lovely  person  teaching  languages, 
Miss  Wood.  I  tried  to  take  German  and  French 
but  something  interrupted  it.  And  then  we  had 
a  Miss  Sykes  who  really  was  a  cranky  old  maid. 
I  don't  know  why  I  took  bookkeeping  from  her, 
but  I  did,  and  that  is  the  one  case  where  I 
didn't  make  a  good  mark  in  high  school.  My 
marks  in  high  school  were  fairly  good.  They 
weren't  all  "A"'s,  but  in  those  days  they 
graded  them  excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor. 

Did  it  come  easy?  You  didn't  have  to  study 
too  hard? 

I  could  have  been  a  straight  ''A"  student  if  I 
really  studied.  I  was  involved  in  baseball 
and  basketball.  It  was  a  small  school:  so  we 
didn't  have  football;  we  didn't  have  enough 
kids.  Baseball  and  basketball  were  the  big 
sports.  We  played  basketball  on  an  outdoor 
dirt  court.  We  didn't  have  a  gymnasium. 

In  those  days,  they  didn't  have  the  five- 
man  defense  and  this  type  of  thing;  you  had  a 
standing  guard  and  you  had  a  moving  guard, 
and  of  course  I  was  big,  though  not  very  tall. 
I  was  a  standing  guard.  Apparently  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  have  tall  freaks.  But  I  never 
had  any  interest  in  basketball  after  I  left 
high  school. 

How  much  did  you  weigh  in  those  days? 

I  was  always  chubby.  I  would  guess  in  high 
school  I  weighed  probably  about  170.  In  base¬ 
ball,  I  was  reasonably  fast  on  my  feet  and  I 
played  center  field,  believe  it  or  not.  You 
cover  a  lot  of  ground,  but  I  could  move  a  lot 
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Mrak:  faster  than  now.  Grammar  schools  in  those 

days  had  baseball  teams,  and  we  would  take  our 
bicycles  and  ride  as  many  as  twenty  miles  to 
play  another  grammar  school.  They  don't  seem 
to  have  grammar  school  teams  that  are  competi¬ 
tive  anymore.  And  then  the  YMCA  in  San  Jose, 
which  I  belonged  to,  had  a  league  of  its  own, 
and  I  played  on  some  of  those  teams. 

We  also  played  bush-league  baseball  with 
people  in  Santa  Clara  County  for  a  while. 

One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  about  my 
high  school  days  was  that  I  was  active  with 
other  students.  X  was  student  body  president 
one  year.  Well,  that  didn't  mean  very  much 
when  you  have  a  school  of  1 50 »  o-r  so,  and  you 
only  have  a  few  boys  in  the  senior  class,  so 
you  don't  have  much  competition. 

But  getting  back  to  my  high  school  teach¬ 
ers — chemistry  I  took  from  Mr.  Kramer,  who 
later  became  principal.  He  was  a  good  teacher 
who  was  sarcastically  humorous  every  once  in 
a  while.  And  then  I  took  a  course  in  woodwork 
and  I  was  a  mess.  I  am  no  good  at  woodwork. 

We  had  a  grand  old  man--Pop  Arnot-- teaching  it. 
Some  of  the  people  in  the  high  school  were  in- 
teresting--we  had  John  Brown's  grandson  who 
was  the  janitor,  and  his  son  was  a  student. 

His  name  was  Fablinger  and  not  Brown. 

A.I.D. :  How  about  your  classmates? 

Mrak:  Well,  as  I  have  said,  my  senior  classmates 

were  nine  girls  and  two  boys,  out  of  a  fresh¬ 
man  class  of  fifty-six. 

In  the  senior  class,  one  of  the  girls, 

Helen  Kalas,  became  a  very  distinguished  singer, 
and  her  sister  was  a  distinguished  pianist, 
but  I  don't  think  they  ever  made  great  head¬ 
lines.  They  were  Bohemian,  or  Czech.  Edwina 
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Page  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  school,  and 
her  folks  owned  lands  that  today  would  be 
worth  a  fortune;  I  guess  they  let  it  go  too 
soon.  Then  there  was  Neva  Williams,  of  whom  I 
was  very  fond.  She  lived  miles  away.  I  don't 
know  how  she  got  to  school.  She  lived  out  in 
the  western  hills  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
out  beyond  Cupertino. 

:  That  is  a  long  way  to  go  dating  on  a  bicycle. 

You  are  not  kidding!  I  used  to  go  out  there 
on  a  bicycle!  And  Edna  Harriman  I  lost  track 
of,  and  then  there  was  a  Marion  Everett,  who 
later  on,  ran  a  motel  just  above  Auburn.  We 
were  going  to  have  a  class  reunion  and  we 
never  did.  Dave  Price  was  the  other  boy  in 
the  class.  He  and  I  were  very  close.  We 
dated  and  did  a  lot  of  things  together..  He. 
came  to  Davis  several  years  ahead  of  me.  His 
folks,  I  thought,  were  very  wealthy.  They  used 
to  own  a  Franklin  automobile.  You  know  in 
those  days,  the  Franklin  was  more  expensive 
than  most  other  cars!  He  called  it  "Dry  Nose" 
because  it  had  no  radiator;  it  was  air  cooled. 
And  they  had  a  lovely  home,  but  Dave  accepted 
me  as  an  equal,  and  I  appreciated  this  so  much. 

:  How  many  of  those  ten  other  seniors  went  to 

college? 

That  is  another  interesting  thing!  Dave  Price 
came  to  Davis,  took  a  two-year  course  in  dairy 
industry  and  went  out  and  managed  a  creamery. 

I  don't  believe  that  another  one  of  the  whole 
class  went  on  to  college.  The  girls--oh, 

Shorty  Ross  may  have  gone  on  a  little  bit  and 
then  quit-- she  was  a  cute  little  thing,  not 
physically  attractive,  but  very  popular.  And 
Helen  Kalas,  the  girl  in  music,  went  on  to 
study  music.  But  I  don't  believe  there  was  a 
single  one  who  completed  four  years  of  college. 
When  I  came  to  Cal  (I  got  a  scholarship  at  the 
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Mrak:  end  of  my  first  year),  there  was  a  great 

prejudice  against  my  high  school.  Not  because 
it  was  Campbell  High  School,  but  because  it 
was  a  small,  insignificant  high  school.  (Even 
today  they  say  of  those  small  high  schools  you 
don’t  have  the  opportunities  you  have  in 
larger  schools.)  But  in  spite  of  that  I  got  a 
scholarship,  and  one  of  the  boys  who  followed 
me  later.  Perry  Shelby,  was  applying  for  a 
scholarship.  He  thought  if  I  did  so  well  com¬ 
ing  from  Campbell  High  why  couldn’t  he,  and  he 
did--a  scholarship  three  times  as  big  as  mine. 

A.I.D.:  So,  your  example  helped? 

Mrak:  It  helped  all  right.  But  you  know,  I  never 

realized  what  it  meant.  You  see,  this  really 
was  a  frontier  high  school. 

I  remember  another*  interesting  experience 
in  high  school.  Toward  the  end  of  World  War  I 
(I  guess  I  was  a  freshman  or  sophomore)  they 
decided  they  had  to  have  ROTC  in  high  school, 
so  we  all  got  uniforms,  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
Kramer,  went  to  military  camp,  took  a  six-week 
course  in  military  science,  and  dressed  up  as 
a  major.  You  couldn’t  tell  him  from  a  real 
major.  They  don't  permit  that  today.  We  all 
had  uniforms  with  the  regular  army  insignia, 
and  officers  with  leather  leggings  and  Sam 
Browne  belts.  Finally  in  my  second  year  I  was 
made  a  second  lieutenant.  One  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  at  a  military  school  was  made  captain. 
There  were  two  lieutenants.  One  of  my  great 
friends,  named  Fritz  Heinzen,  didn't  graduate 
with  me  because  he  moved  away  before  gradua¬ 
tion.  ffe  was  the  other  lieutenant.  Fritz  and 
I  played  baseball  and  basketball  together. 

His  folks  had  a  prune  orchard  not  far  from  the 
county  hospital  where  I  had  been. 


A.IoD. : 


Did  you  hunt  and  fish? 
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Yes,  I  used  to  hunt.  That  goes  back  to  grammar 
school.  There  was  a  youngster  named  Henry 
Couch,  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  in  grammar 
school.  We  lived  about  a  mile  apart,  and  he 
was  crazy  about  hunting,  so  we  would  go  out 
and  hint  rabbits  and  birds. 

With  a  twenty- two? 

I  had  a  twenty- tx^o,  and  he,  a  shotgun.  And  that 
poor  kid — ho  moved  to  Ceres,  just  south  of 
Modesto,  where  when  climbing  a  fence  during 
hunting,  his  shotgun  went  off  and  killed  him. 

I  used  to  hint  around  our  farm.  I  had  a 
shotgun  and  used  to  go  out  alone o  My  dad  never 
did  aaything  like  that.  Fishing — well,  Dave 
Price  and  I,  and  one  or  two  others--would  drive 
in  a  car  to  Half  Moon  Bay.  We  would  get  up 
about  four  in  the  morning 0  Driving  over  to 
Half  Moon  Bay  was  a  long,  long  trip.  We  might 
take  blankets  with  us  and  sleep  on  the  ground 
or  drive  back  the  same  day0 

And  vs  would  go  smelt  fishing  sometimes o 
We  would  cast  the  rets  out,  and  then  \te  would 
go  south  down  along  the  rocks  aid  collect 
abaloneo  We  did  this  during  a  minus  tide  at 
about  five  a*  six  in  the  morning.  It  was  cold 
and  rough o 

Did  you  have  any  early  interest  in  cooking? 

No,  I  never  got  that  interest  until  I  got  out 
of  college o 

Did  you  have  any  special  food  habits  at  home? 

Yes,  we  did.  For  breakfast  it  usually  was 
toast  and  cereal 0  Our  big  meal  was  at  noon, 
and  it  would  vary  a  great  cbal.  We  usually 
went  for  well-seasoned  food.  My  father  liked 
Italian  and  Spanish  style  foods.  Once  in  a 
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Mrak:  while  my  mother  would  cook  German  or  Slavic 

style.  They  were  universaiists  as  far  as 
types  of  food  were  concerned.  We  loved  lamb, 
and  we  even  had  our  own  smoked  mutton  once  in 
a  while.  I'd  sure  like  to  get  some  of  this 
now;  it's  a  great  dish.  We  never  had  Armenian, 
Asian,  Indian  or  Jewish  type  foods;  I  didn't 
know  what  those  were  until  later  years  in 
college . 

We  would  make  our  own  sauerkraut,  can  our 
own  fruits,  make  our  own  ham  and  bacon.  Some¬ 
times  when  eggs  were  cheap  we  would  put  them 
down  in  water  glass  to  preserve  them.  We 
never  had  a  cow  so  we  didn't  use  much  milk. 

We  made  our  own  dried  fruits.  We  would  buy 
flour  by  the  large  sack  and  sift  out  the 
mouse  leavings  toward  the  end  of  the  sack. 

A.I.D. :  Were  your  folks  religious? 

Mrak:  Yes  and  no.  Neither  of  them  went  to  church, 

but  they  had  strong  beliefs.  My  dad  never 
said  grace,  but  at  the  end  of  a  meal  he  often 
very  sincerely  said,  "Thank  God."  He  was  an 
idealist.  He  had  strong  religious  principles. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  and  my  mother 
as  a  Methodist,  but  my  dad  didn't  go  for  the 
dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  impositions 
or  the  fear.  As  a  nmtter  of  fact,  I  started 
out  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  told  my  dad  one 
time  that  I  wanted  to  play  baseball  this 
Sunday  and  he  said,  "Okay,  go  ahead."  I  re¬ 
member  Father  McNally  got  after  him.  Father 
McNally  finally  pulled  out  his  trump  card  and 
said,  "Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you 
die?"  And  my  dad  got  mad  and  said,  "If  you 
will  leave  me  and  my  family  alone  I  will  stand 
the  consequences  and  go  to  hell."  So,  that 
settled  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  defended  the 
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Church,  but  he  wanted  more  freedom0  Getting 
back  to  the  meals;  our  dinner  was  usually  just 
a  good,  heavy,  thick  soup.  That  was  it.  You 
slept  well  on  that.  Today  you  don't  see  many 
of  these  thick  soups.  In  fact,  people,  I 
think,  don't  know  how  to  make  them.  You  can 
thicken  them  with  potatoes  or  flour,  or  dried 
peas,  and  things  of  this  type.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  save  all  the  bones.  We  would  have  meat 
with  bones,  and  they  would  be  cooked  up  for 
broth.  And,  we  would  frequently  have  salads; 
we  grew  our  own  vegetables. 

:  Did  you  have  wine  with  lunch? 

My  dad  did0  I  never  drank  much  wine  until  I 
came  to  Davis--I  didn’t  like  the  taste  of  the 
stuff o  My  mother  didn’t  care  for  it.  We  made 
our  own  wine;  we  made  about  a  hundred  gallons 
a  year.  My  dad  would  crush  the  gpapes  with 
his  boots  on;  one  year  the  boots  weren’t 
available,  so  he  got  in  with  his  bare  feet. 

We  had  good  wine. 

After  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  felt 
I  didn’t  lave  enough  money  to  go  to  college. 

So  I  worked — or  tried  to — for  a  year.  Well,  I 
didn’t  make  any  money.  Jobs  were  scarce,  and 
even  though  my  dad  took  on  extra  jobs,  and 
even  though  some  neighbor  was  pulling  out  ol¬ 
ive  trees  that  were  six  feet  high  and  we  would 
get  them  and  plant  them  around  our  place  (and 
they  would  grow--olives  are  remarkable  trees) 
we  still  didn't  have  money.  So,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  come  the  second  semester,  I  ought 
to  go  to  Cal  anywayQ  And  so  you  might  say  I 
went  to  college  for  two  reasons:  one,  we  had 
no  money,  and,  my  mother  insisted  I  go  to 
college. 


STUDENT  DAYS  AT  CAL 


Mrak:  I  had  saved  some  money  working  in  the  cannery, 

so  I  went  to  Cal  and  applied  for  admission.  I 
had  good  grades  in  high  school,  but  I  didn’t 
have  the  number  of  units  required  for  admis¬ 
sion.  In  those  days  they  would  accept  a  per¬ 
son  on  the  basis  of  a  principal's  recommenda¬ 
tion.  So,  the  principal  went  all  out  and 
recommended  me,  and  of  course,  I  think  I  came 
through  for  him.  (I  might  say  that  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  University,  I  know  of  at 
least  one  other  person,  now  a  vice  president, 
who  got  in  on  the  same  basis.) 

We  looked  around  for  some  place  to  live  in 
Berkeley,  near  the  campus.  We  finally  found  a 
room  for  $7*50  a  month.  Most  of  them  were  $10, 
$12,  $13,  a  month,  and  that  was  an  awful  lot 
of  money.  So  I  located  this  room  on  Durant 
Avenue  just  below  Telegraph.  It  was  an  old 
house  run  by  a  lady  named  Cleverton.  I  had 
half  of  a  living  room  with  two  beds  in  it.  In 
that  house  I  met  three  or  four  fellows  that  I 
admired  greatly,  and  we  got  together  later  and 
moved  out.  One  of  them  was  Fred  Wolf,  whose 
father  ran  a  laundry  in  San  Bernardino.  He 
was  a  nice  guy.  I  used  to  look  up  to  him 
tremendously--here  again,  because  he  was  a 
person  with  confidence,  and  had  come  from  what 
I  thought  was  a  wealthy  family.  And  then 
there  was  a  fellow  named  Paul  Howard.  I 
looked  up  to  him,  too,  because  he  always 
seemed  to  make  straight  A’s--a  Tau  Beta  Phi  in 
college.  He  was  in  mining  engineering.  And 
Dan  McMillan  was  there.  His  brother  was  quite 
a  famous  fellow  in  crew  and  track  at  Berkeley, 
but  Dan  never  got  into  any  of  these  things. 

If  I  lived  in  that  house  today  I  would 
really  have  allergies.  The  carpet  was  old  and 
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worn  and  dusty.  The  room  was  dark  and  dis¬ 
mal.  That  house  must  have  been  built  around 
1885.  It  was  heated.  The  bathroom  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall  and  I  had  no  bath¬ 
robe  because  I  didn't  know  what  a  bathrobe 
was  and  couldn't  afford  one  anyway. 

I  was  terribly  lonesome.  I  missed  home 
awfully,  and  it  was  hard  on  me.  When  I  went 
home  and  back  to  Berkeley,  I  would  take  pub¬ 
lic  transportation  from  near  the  farm.  With¬ 
in  about  five  thousand  feet  was  the  Inter- 
urban  Railroad,  with  electric  cars  such  as 
the  old  Pacific  Railroad  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
would  get  on  one  of  these  cars,  go  to  San 
Jose,  and  walk  over  to  the  Peerless  Bus 
Station  to  get  a  bus  to  Oakland.  (I  saw 
Peerless  Bus  the  other  day--they  never 
merged  with  Greyhound.)  They  ran  from  San 
Jose  to  Oakland,  and  I  would  have  to  walk  a 
couple  of  blocks  to  Telegraph  Avenue,  and 
get  a  streetcar  to  Berkeley.  As  I  recall, 
the  fare  on  the  bus  from  San  Jose  to  Oakland 
was  a  dollar,  which  I  thought  was  awfully 
high,  so  I  didn't  get  home  very  much. 

In  Berkeley  I  had  to  budget  myself  very, 
very  carefully.  My  folks  were  good.  They 
would  give  me  money  when  they  could,  and  I 
used  my  savings.  I  tried  to  live  on  $20  or 
$25  a  month  for  board  and  room.  I  tried  to 
keep  my  food  between  thirty  and  sixty  cents 
a  day. 

Did  you  eat  a  balanced  diet? 

No,  I  didn't  know  what  a  balanced  diet  was 
then.  I  could  go  to  Barney's  Beanery  on 
Telegraph  Avenue  just  outside  of  Sather  Gate 
(now  the  administration  building  in  Berkeley 
sits  where  Barney's  Beanery  was),  and  I 
could  always  get  a  hot  dog  for  five  cents,  a 
hamburger  for  ten  cents,  and  a  bowl  of  chile 
for  ten  cents.  So,  I  could  do  pretty  well. 
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Mrak:  For  breakfast,  I  could  get  cereal  for  ten 

cents.  Dinner  wasn't  a  big  meal  or  fancy 
meal  but  whatever  you  could  afford. 

And  then  I  allotted  myself  a  little  bit 
of  money  for  other  things.  Maybe  one  or  two 
shows  a  month,  things  of  that  type.  My  en¬ 
tertainment  money  I  tried  to  keep  down  to 
one  or  two  dollars  a  month.  On  campus  we 
had  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars 
per  year.  Then  I  had  laboratory  fees  on  top 
of  that.  Two  dollars  for  botany,  $17  for 
chemistry,  $15  for  this  and  $5  for  that,  and 
so  on.  Later  they  did  away  with  special  lab 
fees  and  charged  what  was  and  is  called  an 
incidental  fee,  $25,  and  that  covered  every¬ 
thing.  Today  it  is  much  more. 

A.I.D.:  You  had  to  buy  books? 

Mrak:  Then  I  had  to  buy  books,  and  my  thoughts  of 

the  cost  of  books  still  goes  back  to  those 
days.  I  figured  then  that  we  would  pay 
around  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
hundred  pages  of  book.  And  then  later  when 
I  became  a  graduate  student  I  figured  a 
dollar  per  hundred  pages  or  a  cent  a  page. 
But  right  now  it  is  five  or  more  cents  a 
page.  Times  have  really  changed!  We  had 
to  buy  notebook  paper,  etc. 

There  was  a  voluntary  membership  in  the 
Associated  Students  of  UC.  I  don't  recall 
the  exact  amount,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  something  like  $2.50  a  semester  or  $5.00 
a  year.  I  would  take  it  during  the  football 
season  because  this  enabled  me  to  get  into 
all  the  games  free.  Except  the  Stanford 
game  where  I  could  get  into  the  rooting  sec¬ 
tion  for  $1 .50. 

Upon  entering  college,  we  had  to  take 
certain  tests.  One  of  them  was  English,  and 
I  flunked  that  so  flat.  So  I  then  had  to 
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enroll  in  a  corrective  course  called  "Dumb¬ 
bell  English."  That  cost  me  a  little  money. 
That  was  the  most  painful  part  about  it,  but 
I  met  a  very  delightful  man,  named  Kelly,  as 
professor,  and  he  helped  me  a  great  deal  and 
I  got  through  the  class. 

I  had  to  take  an  agility  test,  which 
consisted  of  running  one  hundred  yards  in  a 
certain  time,  the  broad  jump,  and  then 
climbing  a  rope  over  a  wall,  and,  I  believe, 
throwing  a  ball.  I  passed  everything  except 
climbing  that  darned  wall.  I  would  get  to 
the  top  of  it  but  I  couldn’t  get  over,  so  I 
had  to  take  a  corrective  course  in  physical 
education. 

Then,  you  had  to  take  a  course  in  swimming, 
and  I  did  pretty  well,  but  I  was  so  mad  at 
this  swimming  coach.  He  was  a  Scotsman,  who 
said,  "Okay,  jump  in  and  swim  a  certain 
number  of  laps  in  the  tank."  If  you  swam 
back  and  forth  fifteen  or  twenty  times  you 
had  an  "A,"  and  so  many  times  "B"  or  "C"  or 
"D. "  I  swam  the  "A"  distance  and  I  got  out 
and  told  him,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  didn't 
see  you.  Do  it  over."  So  I  got  in  and  ended 
up  with  a  "C"  because  it  was  just  too  much. 

But  anyway,  I  didn't  have  to  take  swimming. 

They  had  some  other  strange  tests  in  physical 
education.  It  was  sort  of  a  self-defense 
test,  and  one  of  them  was  your  lung  capacity. 
You  blew  on  a  thing  and  it  indicated  the 
volume  of  air  in  your  lungs.  And  my  lungs 
and  chest--I'm  barrel-chested--are  quite 
large.  I  almost  blew  the  thing  out  of  kilter 
when  the  instructor  stopped  me.  The  capacity 
of  a  normal  person  is  about  I50cc,  I  think 
I  went  up  to  almost  25>0  or  260.  Anyway,  I 
had  to  take  something  in  self-defense  so  I 
took  boxing  and  was  pretty  well  battered  up. 

I  never  could  box. 

A.I.D. :  Did  you  take  ROTC? 
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Yes.  You  had  to  in  those  days.  Everybody 
took  ROTC.  We  drilled  twice  a  week.  For  the 
first  two  years  you  would  march  and  march 
and  march.  In  my  sophomore  year  I  was 
pledged  to  a  fraternity.  Alpha  Gamma  Rho, 
and  I  had  to  carry  eggs  around  as  part  of  the 
fraternity  initiation.  We  had  ROTC  skirmish¬ 
es.  I  got  through  it  with  that  damned  egg 
in  my  pocket,  and  a  student  next  to  me  said, 
"Hey,  you  did  a  great  job!"  and  in  congratu¬ 
lating  me,  hit  the  egg  and  broke  it,  and  God, 
what  a  mess! 

What  year  was  this? 

I  entered  in  the  spring  semester  of  1921. 

So  your  class  was  the  class  of---? 

- '2 6,  because  I  dropped  out;  I  was  delayed. 

Here  was  another  thing.  I  was  delayed  in 
getting  into  grammar  school  because  I  missed 
my  first  year  with  scarlet  fever.  Then 
after  high  school  I  worked  for  a  semester, 
and  I  was  delayed  again  my  freshman  year  in 
college  because  I  was  caught  in  the  flu  epi¬ 
demic  . 

But  anyway,  the  question  was,  what 
college  to  enroll  in?  There  was  a  College 
of  Agriculture  so  I  said  agriculture.  I  al¬ 
ways  had  botany  in  the  back  of  my  mind  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Boesch  was  such  a  stimulating 
teacher.  (Botany  is  what  I  finally  took  my 
doctor's  degree  in.) 

My  father,  by  the  way,  wanted  me  to  be  a 
lawyer.  (I  think  he  would  have  been  a  bril¬ 
liant  lawyer  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  formal 
education.  He  was  an  excellent  speaker.  He 
could  quote  Shakespeare,  the  Bible.  He  had 
a  photographic  memory. )  Anyway,  he  wanted 
me  to  go  to  Santa  Clara  University  and  bo  a 
lawyer,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  lawyer. 
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Mrak:  Maybe  I  would  have  been  alright  in  law,  but 

I  was  afraid  of  law. 

I  will  always  remember  the  frightening 
experience  when,  just  off  the  farm,  coming 
from  a  very  small  high  school  and  woefully 
lacking  in  self-confidence,  I  was  confronted 
by  a  group  of  professors,  in  a  room  which  I 
remember  as  of  awesome  size,  who  demanded  to 
know  what  I  wanted  to  major  in,  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  I  said  I  didn’t 
know,  but  we  had  fruit  trees  on  our  farm,  so 
they  said,  "Okay,  we  will  pxit  you  in  horti¬ 
culture."  And  they  worked  out  my  schedule, 
and  there  I  was--a  student  at  Berkeley. 
However,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  forced 
to  drop  out  because  of  illness,  and  on  re¬ 
registering  the  second  time  around,  I  had 
looked  through  the  college  catalog  and  saw 
something  called  fruit  products.  On  inquiry 
I  learned  it  involved  canning  and  drying  of 
fruits,  and  since  I  had  worked  in  a  cannery, 
I  thought,  "Good  Heavens,  maybe  this  is 
exactly  what  I  want."  So  I  changed  from 
horticulture  to  fruit  products.  William  V. 
Cruess  was  the  head  of  the  department.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  important  influences 
in  my  life  and  I  will  subsequently  speak 
much  of  him. 

In  horticulture,  I  took  a  very  exciting 
course  from  a  man  named  W.  B.  Herms.  (His 
son.  Bill,  and  I  were  in  college  together; 
Bill  went  on  to  become  a  farm  advisor  in  ag 
extension,  and  recently  retired.)  This 
course  wa3  Entomology  27,  as  I  recall,  and 
it  was  on  the  ecology  of  insects  in  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Imagine--ecology--in  those  days 
that  was  long  before  the  term  "ecology"  be¬ 
came  a  household  word. 

Then  I  took  a  course  in  beginning  horti¬ 
culture  from  a  professor  of  pomology  named 
J.  C.  Whitten.  He  had  a  beautiful  white 
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Mrak:  beard  which  came  to  a  point.  He  was  really 

an  environmentalist  as  he  taught  us  the  in¬ 
genious  ways  nature  supported  life.  I  re¬ 
member,  for  example,  he  told  us  about  a 
plant  in  Mexico;  the  seeds  would  not  drop 
from  it,  but  fortunately  there  was  an  ant 
that  loved  to  eat  whatever  it  was  on  the 
plant,  and  to  get  back  to  earth  the  ant 
would  nibble  off  a  seed  which  had  little 
wings  on  it,  and  the  ant  would  float  back  to 
the  ground.  He  really  made  his  course  very 
exci ting. 

Then  I  took  a  course  in  history  from 
that  great  man,  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  professor 
of  American  history  and  director  of  the 
Bancroft  Library.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
department.  He  told  us  about  Bolivar  and, 
many  years  later,  when  I  was  on  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  mission,  I  was  having  dinner  with  the 
President  of  the  country  of  Colombia  in  the 
very  room  where  Bolivar  had  his  office.  The 
President  showed  us  where  Bolivar  kept  his 
girl  friends  and  the  window  he  escaped  from, 
and  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  back  to  the 
days  of  Bolton.  I  don't  know  if  Bolton  knew 
these  things  about  Bolivar  or  not;  he  didn’t 
mention  them.  It  would  have  made  the  man, 
Bolivar,  more  interesting,  but  anyway  he  was 
a  good  teacher. 

But  the  first  man  I  met  at  Berkeley,  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  was  Edwin  C. 
Voorhies,  who  was  assistant  to  the  dean  and 
also  was  then  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  He  acted  as  friend  and  advisor 
to  all  of  the  students.  He  not  only  took  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  students  but  he 
put  many  of  them  through  college.  But  he 
scared  the  living  hell  out  of  me  because  he 
was  a  forceful  speaker  a.nd  he  would  say, 

"Now,  young  man,  you  will  need  this  and  this 
and  that."  I  grew  to  know  Voorhies  over  the 
years  and  my  admiration  changed  in  only  one 


Mrak:  direction — it  increased.  He  was  a  philoso¬ 

pher,  a  man  of  great  wisdom.  He  did  a  lot 
for  me  and  I  worshipped  the  man.  You  know 
that  Voorhies  Hall  on  the  Davis  campus  is 
named  for  him.  He  died  only  six  or  seven 
years  ago  of  an  infection--a  tragedy,  I  felt, 
because  even  in  his  eighties  he  was  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  students  and  faculty. 

Well,  Voorhies  decided  to  go  back  to 
teaching  and  so  he  took  a  sabbatical  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  returned  to  teach  in  his  field  of 
animal  husbandry.  I  took  his  course.  He 
said  he  was  famous  for  three  things.  Some¬ 
one  wanted  information  on  goats  and  no  one 
on  the  faculty  knew  much  about  them,  so  he 
looked  up  the  subject  and  xvrote  a  circular 
and  this  made  him  the  greatest  expert  on 
goats  in  California.  He  said  he  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  women  because  he  wasn't  married. 

His  third  example  of  expertise  had  to  do 
with  the  dairy  industry  (I  have  forgotten 
the  details)  and  he  would  say  without  a 
smile  (this  was  his  sense  of  humor)  that  he 
was  thus  qualified  to  teach  the  course. 

He  taught  us  about  many  kinds  of 
animals,  about  industry,  and  we  got  some 
economics;  all  this  blended  together  and  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  But  it  was  one  of  my 
few  "0”  grades,  because  it  involved  memory 
and  I  had  to  stay  up  all  night  to  cram  for 
the  final,  which  is  a  poor  way  to  study. 
Actually,  I  thought  the  "C"  grade  was 
generous  of  him. 

I  had  my  dumbbell  English  and  liked  the 
teacher,  Kelly,  who  was  a  great  guy.  His 
brother  was  Colonel  Kelly  in  ROTC,  and  I 
liked  him  too,  so  my  experience  with  the 
professors  was  good.  We  had  a  required 
course  in  hygiene  from  Dr.  Legg  and  the  kids 
just  hated  it  and  raised  Cain.  Ho  would 
come  in  and  they  would  clap,  and  they  would 
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Mrak:  never  quit  until  once  or  twice  he  walked 

off;  he  just  didn ' t  lecture .  But,  then  he 
asked  us  questions  on  the  lecture  he  would 
have  given.  Some  of  the  things  I  remember: 
"Take  care  of  your  feet  so  they  don't 
stink."  I  found  it  interesting,  and  I  rather 
enjoyed  the  course. 

Then  I  took  a  course  in  botany  from 
Richard  M.  Holman,  who  teamed  up  with  W.  W. 
Robbins  of  the  Davis  campus  to  write  a 
textbook  on  botany.  I  knew  that  book  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  I  got  straight  "A"'s 
in  his  courses.  Holman  later  suggested  to 
me  that  I  major  in  botany  and  said  he  would 
get  rne  a  scholarship.  He  got  me  the 
Longridge  Scholarship,  which  paid  me  $12.^0 
a  month,  and  this  took  care  of  my  room  and  a 
few  other  things  and  helped  me  tremendously. 
But  about  this  time  I  met  Cruess  and  didn't 
go  into  botany  and  of  course  Holman  never 
forgave  me.  But  anyway,  I  made  it  easier 
for  him  because  the  next  year  I  joined  a 
fraternity  and  my  grades  went  down  and  I 
lost  the  scholarship. 

I  took  agronomy  from  J.  ¥.  "Dad"  Gilmore, 
a  great  teacher;  I  got  a  "B"  in  his  course. 
One  of  the  halls  here  at  Davis  is  named 
after  him.  He  was  a  wonderful,  fine  old 
gentleman. 

I  took  physical  education.  I  will  talk 
about  going  out  for  sports  in  Berkeley. 

When  I  enrolled  in  chemistry,  the  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  asked  me  where  I  went  to  high 
school.  On  hearing  it  was  Campbell  High,  I 
was  put  into  the  lowest,  the  "D"  section.  I 
was  prejudged,  you  see,  because  of  the  small 
high  school  I  was  from.  It  made  me  kind  of 
mad  and  I  was  rated  in  the  top  of  the  "D" 
section  and  got  an  "A"  in  the  course.  So 
the  next  semester,  I  was  placed  in  the  "A" 
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section,  which  I  regretted  a  little  because 
my  lab  partner  in  the  other  section  was  a  cute 
girl.  I  don't  remember  her  name,  but  I  do 
remember  that  I  didn't  have  the  courage  to  ask 
her  for  a  date.  I  was  scared  to  death  of 
everything  that  freshman  year.  In  that  "A" 
section  was  a  man  named  Hogness,  who  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  became  a  distinguished  chemist. 

As  an  elective,  I  took  forestry  from 
Mulford  Hall  and  enjoyed  it.  It  gave  me  a 
new  point  of  view. 

The  faculty  and  students  in  agriculture 
were  a  closely  knit  group.  They  would  have 
mixers  for  faculty  and  students,  and  they 
had  a  faculty  quartet  and  on  it  was  Arthur 
W.  Christie,  whom  I  will  mention  later.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  later  on  he  left  the  University 
and  became  manager  of  the  California  Walnut 
Growers  Association.  The  quartet  would  make 
up  their  own  songs.  Christie  had  a  deep 
booming  voice  and  in  one  song  about  things 
they  like,  he  boomed  out,  "I  like  a  dried 
prune."  Well,  of  course  the  students  ate 
up  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  too  bad  that 
this  close  kind  of  faculty- student  relation¬ 
ship  is  disappearing.  Probably  the  pressure 
of  production,  research,  and  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  University  have  affected 
this  kind  of  thing.  But  in  the  other  col¬ 
leges  there  was  a  closeness  too,  in  those 
days.  Perhaps  not  so  much  in  chemistry, 
which  had  already  been  influenced  by  the 
importance  of  a  scientific  approach.  That 
great  man,  Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  who  was  dean 
of  the  College  of  Chemistry  and  chairman  of 
the  department,  and  some  others  had  sort  of 
drifted  away  from  the  students.  But  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  they  had  a  baseball 
game  between  faculty  and  students.  I  recall 
that  Professor  Hatfield,  who  later  became 
prominent  in  the  federal  government,  was  the 
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Mrak:  catcher.  Things  like  this  created  tremendous 

relationships  and  built  loyalty  of  alumni  to 
the  University.  It  is  too  bad  that  closeness 
is  disappearing. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  scared  to 
death,  frightened  of  everyone,  felt  I  was  mis¬ 
placed.  There  were  eight  thousand  students 
on  the  Berkeley  campus,  and  I  came  from  a 
high  school  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  was 
a  farm  boy0  It  was  a  traumatic,  fearful 
experience — talk  about  humility  and  inferior¬ 
ity  complex  and  fright!  I  remember,  for 
example,  all  the  kids  had  hats.  They  folded 
them  a  special  way  and  tucked  them  dovm  in 
front  and  tucked  them  down  in  back.  And  I 
didn’t  have  one,  and  God,  I  didn’t  have 
money  to  get  one. 

We  did  some  of  the  things  they  do  here  at 
DaviSo  They  had  sophomore-freshman  competi¬ 
tion— a  tug  of  war0  In  the  Greek  Theater, 
freshmen  always  had  a  certain  place  to  sit 
and  were  harassed  for  woodo  They  held  ral¬ 
lies  there,  and  they  would  build  a  big  bon¬ 
fire,  and  then  the  sophomores  would  harass 
the  freshmen  and  yell,  "More  wood,  more  wood, 
more  wood0"  But  there  wasn’t  anything  real 
bad.  I  was  always  afraid,  thinking  worse 
would  probably  come0 

Anyway,  I  ended  up  with  the  flu.  I  wont 
to  the  student  health  center,  and  apparently 
had  an  infection  in  my  mastoid  sinuses,  and 
they  thought  I  would  need  a  mastoidectomy. 
When  I  got  well  enotigh,  my  dad  arranged  for 
someone  to  come  up  with  a  car  and  take  me 
home,  and  he  got  me  into  the  county  hospital 
where  he  had  worked.  A  doctor  from  San  Jose 
just  irrigated  my  ear  frequently  and  I  was 
never  operated  on.  So,  that  was  a  break0 

Anyway,  I  went  home,  got  well,  worked  a 
while,  and  lost  a  year,  so  to  speak.  Then 
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Berkeley  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  read  in  the 
catalog  about  a  department  called  Fruit 
Products.  Fruit  Products  originated  from  the 
Department  of  Viticulture  and  Wine  making, 
or  Enology<> 

It  was  quite  coincidental;  the  first  time 
I  heard  about  Fruit  Products  was  when  I  was 
about  a  junior  in  high  school— I  was  a  member 
of  the  agriculture  club  which  was  a  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  L|_— H  Clubo  One  of  the  things  we 
did  one  year  was  to  visit  the  Davis  campus <> 

It  took  us  almost  a  complete  day  to  drive 
from  Campbell  to  Davis.  While  visiting  the 
campus  we  were  introduced  to  a  number  of 
professors o  One  of  them  was  from  Fruit 
Products  in  Berkeley,  and  he  was  A.  W0 
Christie,  who  was  a  great  teacher  and  one 
who  had  a  great  influence  on  mo0  He  was  such 
a  great  teacher  and  great  lecturer  that  his 
methods,  humor,  organized  approach,  and  loud 
stentorian  voice  with  emphasis  at  the  right 
time  impressed  me  with  what  a  teacher  should 
be0  I  remembered  him  and  I  have  tried  to 
emulate  him0  On  this  Davis  visit  he  talked 
about  dehydrators  and  showed  us  the  proto¬ 
type  they  had  on  the  Davis  campus  (I  hope  it 
is  still  here).  This  was  really  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  the  airblast  tunnel  dehydrators 
that  became  so  widespread  in  California. 
Christie  and  a  man  named  Ridley  helped  design 
it  and  they  built  the  prototype  here  to  dry 
grapes  and  primes  grown  on  the  farm.  And  on 
the  same  Davis  visit,  we  were  exposed  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  watched  the  castration  of 
pigs,  where  after  the  testicle  was  pulled 
out,  the  man  bit  the  cord  off0  This  sur¬ 
prised  and  bothered  me. 

We  slept  in  tents 0  They  were  located  in 
a  little  plot  of  ground  where  Roadhouse  Hall 
now  3tands0  A  windstorm  came  up  at  night— 
the  common  winds  of  Davis — and  blew  all  the 
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Mrak:  tents  down  but  two,  and  mine  was  one  of  the 

two  that  stood.  So  this  was  my  first  exposure 
to  Davis. 

But,  getting  back  to  Berkeley,  and  fruit 
products;  there  was  William  V.  Cruess,  the 
Associate  Professor,  who  had  changed  from 
wine-making  to  preservation  because  of  Prohi¬ 
bition;  there  was  Arthur  W.  Christie,  a  young 
chemist  who  had  been  brought  in  about  three 
or  four  years  before  I  enrolled  and  was  now 
an  assistant  professor. 

I  might  say  that  I  took  a  lot  of  insults 
for  changing  from  horticulture  to  fruit 
products.  I  remember  a  Professor  Burd  from 
whom  I  took  a  course  in  plant  nutrition.  (The 
students  used  to  call  him  "Guana  Bird."  I  got 
a  "B"  from  him.)  And  he  would  say  to  me, 
"Well,  how  are  the  jams  and  jellies  getting 
along?"  It  was  years  later  before  the  status 
of  the  department,  called  Pood  Technology  in 
those  later  years,  increased  to  a  respectful 
level.  By  that  time  I  had  become  rather 
well-known  because  of  the  battle  of  the 
loyalty  oath  and  I  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  campus-wide  Committee  of  Committees.  So 
the  rise  in  status  was  a  personal  vindication, 
and  I  was  glad  I  had  stayed  with  it.  But 
let's  get  back  to  my  student  days. 

A.I.D.:  Where  did  you  live  the  second  time--in  the 

same  house? 

Mrak:  No,  I  rejoined  the  group  I  had  been  with  and 

we  moved  to  another  place  just  above  Tele¬ 
graph  on  Durant  Avenue.  This  was  quite  an 
additional  expense--$1 2.50  a  month  each--but 
there  were  three  of  us,  and  we  had  a  large 
room  in  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is  no 
longer  there  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  store 
there  now.  It  was  not  like  the  first  house  I 
lived  in;  ‘this  was  a  well-kept  place. 
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The  three  of  us  lived  there  until,  a  little 
later,  a  fellow  named  William  Jackson  joined 
us.  I  think  the  poor  guy  had  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  later.  We  heard  of  a  vacant  set  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  over  what  was  then  the 
popular  Varsity  Candy  Store  and  Restaurant. 

I  never  will  forget  the  first  time  I  went  in 
the  Varsity.  I  thought  it  was  the  swankiest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  It  was  on  the  corner  of 
Telegraph  and  Bancroft,  right  across  the 
street  from  the  Owl  Drug  Store.  At  the 
corner  on  the  second  floor  there  were  three 
rooms  and  a  bathroom.  The  five  of  us  rented 
it.  We  thought  we  were  really  living  high. 

We  still  had  to  eat  out  in  restaurants  or 
boarding  houses.  We  did  this  independently; 
the  fellows  I  mentioned  earlier--Fred  Wolf, 

Paul  Howard,  Trogden,  and  this  man  Jackson. 

Fred  Wolf  was  a  handsome  and  popular  person 
with  a  good  income--but  truly  a  wonderful 
person.  He  majored  in  economics.  Paul 
Hoi^ard  was  a  brilliant  person  with  just  about 
an  "A"  average.  He  majored  in  mining  engineer¬ 
ing.  Trogden  was  a  nice  person  of  very  modest 
circumstances  from  a  family  that  barely  eked 
out  a  living  from  the  dry,  sandy  land  near 
Wasco  and  north  of  Bakersfield.  He  was  pre- 
law--but  not  a  very  good  student.  Jackson 
was  different  from  the  rest  of  us--serious, 
always  looking  to  a  great  future--but  was 
actually  heading  for  a  nervous  breakdown.  We 
had  a  very  enjoyable  time  there.  There  was 
much  activity  at  the  corner  of  Telegraph  and 
Bancrof t--rallies ,  hell-raising  and  all--and 
we  had  a  grandstand  view  of  it  all. 

Enrollment  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Berkeley  declined  remarkably  fast.  The 
department  had  grown  after  World  War  I  when 
so  many  returning  veterans  went  into  agri¬ 
culture,  but  by  1926  the  trend  had  reversed, 
the  enrollment  was  down.  I  was  discussing 
this  with  Ivan  Fia  of  Knight’s  Landing 
recently--he  is  a  farmer  there--and  he  told 
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Mrak:  me  that  in  1928  there  were  only  about  1 50 

students  left  in  the  entire  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  • 

But  in  my  day,  the  college  was  a  live 
dynamic  place 0  We  had  a  student  journal 
called  the  California  Countryman  of  which  I 
became  business  manager  in  my  junior  year*  I 
will  bring  this  up  again  a  little  later o 
There  were  many  campus  activities— dances, 
club  meetings,  etc©  Scabbard  and  Blade  of 
ROTC  put  on  a  big  dance  annually  in  Harmon 
Gym*  The  ag  dance  was  another  big  one  and 
very  popular,  too0  Of  course  there  were  the 
formals— the  freshie  glee,  the  sophomore  hop, 
the  junior  prom,  and  senior  ballo  They  were 
usually  held  in  one  of  the  better  hotels  in 
Oakland  or  San  Francisco0 

AoIoD.:  Did  you  go? 

Mrak:  I  went  to  several  of  them,  but  not  my  fresh¬ 

man  year* 

We  wore  tails*  I  rented  the  tails  and 
it  cost  me  $5<>  That  was  a  lot  of  dough,  then* 

I  remember  so  well  a  dance  at  the  old  Hotel 
Oakland  and  the  Senior  Ball  at  the  Fairmont. 

I  said  that  I  didn’t  go  to  these  things  very 
much  my  freshman  year*  It  wasn’t  until  I  had 
courage  enough  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date*  Fred 
Wolf  introduced  me  to  her*  We  went  out  quite 
a  bito  I  found  there  was  competition*  Her 
name  was  Bessie  Bailey,  and  her  other  boy¬ 
friend  said  to  her,  "Look,  it  is  one  or  the 
other,"  so  she  went  his  way.  I  was  broken¬ 
hearted  for  awhile*  She  lives  around 
Sacramento  now.  Her  married  name  is  Rolland* 
Unfortunately  her  husband  passed  away  and  she 
is  now  a  widow. 

With  respect  to  clothes,  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  freshman  hato  Later,  my  class 
was  one  of  the  revolutionary  and  almost  "hippy" 
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classes  on  the  campus,  in  that  we  developed 
so-called  sophomore  jeans 0  We  were  the  first 
to  identify  our  class  by  wearing  blue  jeans o 
The  juniors  wore  corduroys  and  the  seniors 
corduroys  and  the  senior  hat,  a  sombrero  with 
a  bear  on  the  hat  band. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  jobs0  Did  you  have  any 
work  that  you  were  doing? 

Yes,  I  did.  I  waited  tables,  and  this  is 
when  I  realized  how  abusive  some  people  can 
be,  and  I  learned  I  could  take  it0  Mrs. 
Carswell’s  boarding  house  for  girls,  for 
example.  Some  girls  were  wonderful,  and 
some,  terrible.  Some  of  the  boys  waiting 
those  tables  would  date  them.  I  was  afraid 
to0  I  felt  inferior  because  I  was  a  waiter. 

I  even  substituted  as  a  waiter  in  some  of  the 
snootiest  sororities  on  campus.  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  and  so  one  I  really  felt  insignifi¬ 
cant  there. 

What  was  your  pay? 

Pood,  just  food — nothing  else.  Eating  out  in 
the  kitchen. 

One  of  the  interesting  experiences  I  had 
was  while  waiting  tables  in  the  faculty  club 
in  Berkeley.  And  that  is  xdiere  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  peculiarities 
of  bachelor  faculty  members,  their  weaknesses 
and  whims o  There  was  a  professor  of  French 
who,  one  morning,  said  to  me  when  I  brought 
his  breakfast  in,  "There  is  a  fly  on  the 
dish."  And  I  said,  "I  don’t  see  any  fly." 

And  he  jumped  up  and  said,  "Young  man,  don’t 
you  talk  to  me  that  way! ” 

And  then  I  had  another  occasion  with  the 
man  who  was  then  dean  of  the  graduate  divi¬ 
sion,  who  ripped  me  apart  for  bringing  the 
wrong  order  to  him,  but  the  order  wasn’t 
wrong,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  when  I 
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argued  with  him,  the  manager  of  the  club,  who 
himself  was  an  old  curmudgeon,  came  to  me  and 
said,  "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  new  job, 
cleaning  out  the  urinals."  I  could  have 
killed  him.  But,  you  know,  in  a  way  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.  I  was  to  clean 
out  the  urinals  and  sxveep  out  the  poolroom, 
and  I  was  supposed  to  put  in  three  hours  a 
day,  and  I  found  that  if  I  went  like  the 
devil,  I  could  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

So,  I  tried  to  get  over  there  in  the  morning 
about  6  a.m.  before  anybody  came,  and  it 
turned  out  I  had  the  best  job  of  all.  But 
one  morning  I  was  carrying  the  mop  and  a 
large  wooden  mop  bucket  that  probably 
weighed  forty  pounds  with  dirty  water  in  it. 

I  took  a  shortcut  that  went  from  the  toilets 
upstairs  down  a  narrow  stairway  across  the 
dining  room  and  then  over  to  another  toilet. 
This  morning  I  was  a  little  late  and  I 
slipped  on  the  stair,  and  I  had  water  all 
over  the  dining  room,  and  as  I  was  mopping  up 
the  mess  people  came  in.  And  then  old  man 
Downing,  the  manager,  came  up  later  and  bawled 
me  out  and  said  I  wasn't  putting  in  my  three 
hours  a  day.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  work,  and  he  couldn't 
say  that  there  was  anything  wrong.  I  would 
call  experiences  like  these  seasoning  exper¬ 
iences,  mellowing  experiences,  working  with 
people  that  I  would  consider  (despite  the 
fact  that  they  might  be  academic)  undesirable 
citizens  and  the  type  of  person  that  I  didn't 
want  to  be.  So,  it  had  that  positive  influ¬ 
ence  on  me. 

My  low  time  at  the  club  came  one  noon 
when  I  was  eating  in  the  kitchen  with  other 
student  waiters--both  boys  and  girls. 

Downing  came  in  and  bawled  me  out  in  front 
of  all  for  leaving  the  urinals  dirty.  I 
could  have  killed  him  for  I  had  the  other 
students  believing  all  I  did  was  to  clean  up 
the  poolroom.  I  found  out  later  that  the 


Mrak:  men’s  room  was  messed  up  after  I  had  cleaned 

it  by  a  filthy  faculty  club  roomer  who  was 
teaching  military  science  and  tactics. 

Another  job  I  had  was  milk  inspector.  I 
would  get  up  at  four- thirty  in  the  morning 
to  drive  a  car  around  the  cities  of  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  and  San  Leandro,  looking  at  milk 
trucks  carrying  the  so-called  certified  milk. 
The  interesting  thing  was  that  there  was  a 
laboratory  on  University  property  above  the 
stadium  in  Strawberry  Canyon,  and  a  Dr. 

Dobbs,  a  veterinarian,  ran  bacterial  counts 
on  the  certified  milk  samples  I  collected,. 
Now,  why  that  should  have  been  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  I  don't  knowo  But,  they  needed  someone 
to  go  out  and  inspect  the  stuff  and  pick  up 
samples,  and  this  I  dido  Dr.  Dobbs  insisted 
that  if  you  found  certified  milk  without  any 
ice  around  it,  you  must  pull  the  caps.  This 
was  raw  milko  I  pulled  a  lot  of  caps0  A 
lot  of  people  got  mad  at  me. 

On  some  occasions  I  carried  a  special 
suitcase  with  a  metal  liner  and  metal  con¬ 
tainer  inside  that  would  hold  about  six  or 
eight  bottles  of  milk  and  quite  a  bit  of  ice. 
It  must  have  weighed  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds o  I  used  this  to  collect  samples  in 
San  Francisco o  I  took  the  first  ferry  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  morning.  I  remember  so 
well  there  was  a  restaurant  on  Market  Street 
and  another  place  at  Valencia  and  25>th 
streets.  I  would  collect  samples  there  and 
at  these  and  two  more  places.  I  went  about 
San  Francisco  on  streetcars— and  at  times  the 
cars  were  so  crowded  that  I  had  to  stand  on 
the  boarding  steps  with  the  heavy  bag  sort 
of  waving  around  in  the  air  as  we  moved 
along.  It  wasn’t  easy  and  it  wasn't  fun0  I 
would  then  take  a  ferry  across  the  bay,  then 
an  electric  train  to  Berkeley  and  then  on  to 
another  s tree car  up  Alcatraz  Avenue  to 
College  Avenue  and  then  get  off  at  Bancroft 
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Mrak:  and  walk  about  a  mile  up  to  the  laboratories 

in  Strawberry  Canyon-hard  work,  believe  me* 

I  would  get  there  about  8  A,M.  I  made  a 
dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  each  morning* 

I  think  it  brought  in  six  to  eight  dollars  a 
month,  maybe  nine.  That  was  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  those  days,  especially  if  you  could 
live  on  fifty  cents  a  day* 

Once  in  a  while  I  would  go  out  with  Dr* 
Dobbs,  and  we  would  inspect  herds,  testing 
them  for  tuberculosis*  My  job  was  to  take  a 
bucket  of  green  paint,  and  paint  numbers  on 
the  animals.  Dobbs  had  a  thermometer  and  he 
tvould  take  the  rectal  temperatures  of  the 
cows o  I  would  then  record  the  temperatures, 
and  this  would  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
cow  had  tuberculosis. 

One  time,  I  remember  so  clearly,  I  real¬ 
ly  had  a  heavy  date  one  night  when  we  were 
at  a  dairy  near  Palo  Alto.  I  was  painting 
numbers  on  a  cow  that  had  diarrhea,,  and  when 
Dr.  Dobbs  came  around,  the  cow  lunged  for¬ 
ward  and  knocked  me  over0  The  paint  went  up 
and  hit  the  back  of  the  cowhand  came  down  on 
top  of  my  head.  /Laugh t e r_o7  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  Dr.  Dobbs,  normally  a  sour  puss, 
darn  near  died  of  a  heart  attack.  He  just 
stood  there  and  roared  and  roared  and  roared 
and  did  this  just  about  all  the  way  home.  I 
was  as  disgusted  as  anyone  could  possibly  be. 

I  didn't  think  it  was  funny.  God,  getting 
tha.t  paint  off  of  mo!  Getting  it  out  of  my 
hair  and  having  a  date  that  night  in  Berkeley! 
What  a  mess!  Liquid  manure  on  the  bottom  and 
green  paint  on  top.  /Laughter_o7  I  didn’t 
get  any  extra  pay  for  it,  either.  I  think  I 
got  twenty  cents  an  hour  doing  that  type  of 
work,  and  no  occupational  hazard  money, 
either.  I  kept  my  date  but  it  wasn’t  easy, 
and  I  felt  like  the  green-eyed  dragon. 

Well,  those  are  some  of  the  things  I  did 
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Mrak:  to  get  a  little  money.  When  I  was  a  junior 

I  joined  the  ROTC  which  paid  me  thirty  cents 
a  day,  and  that  was  supposed  to  take  care  of 
my  subsistence.  That  would  give  me  nine 
dollars  a  month  during  the  school  season. 

That,  too,  was  very  helpful  and,  frankly, 
that  was  the  only  reason  I  took  ROTC.  (Now 
I  understand  they  get  about  fifty  dollars  a 
month- -an  enormous  amount  compared  to  what  I 
got. ) 

As  I  have  said,  in  my  junior  year  I  be¬ 
came  involved  in  the  Califo rnia  Countryman, 
which  was  the  student  publication  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  In  those  days,  a 
number  of  colleges  at  Berkeley  had  student 
publications.  In  engineering,  for  example, 
there  was  the  California  Engineer;  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  now  Economics,  had  Commer- 
cia,  and  so  on.  In  Agriculture,  it  was  the 
California  Countryman.  It  had  pretty  good 
circulation,  somewhere  around  seven  or 
eight  hundred.  We  had  quite  a  few  ads,  so 
it  made  a  little  money.  The  magazine  re¬ 
quired  an  editor  and  a  manager,  and  I  became 
manager  of  it.  It  paid  me  $30  a  month. 

Bill  Snyder,  who  is  professor  of  Plant 
Pathology  at  Berkeley,  was  editor  that  year. 

I  think  the  journal  lasted  one  or  two  more 
years  after  our  time;  then  it  went  to  its 
demise.  One  reason  it  went  to  its  demise 
was  because  the  College  of  Agriculture  ceased 
supporting  it-- they  put  in  about  $200  a  year. 
When  there  were  fewer  students  in  agriculture, 
circulation  went  down  and  it  discontinued. 
While  I  was  involved  in  it,  I  went  out  and 
sold  ads.  I  remember  I  even  got  one  for  a 
piano  from  the  old  Sherman  Clay  Company  in  San 
Francisco . 

Then  I  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
Professor  Cruess.  I  started  working  in  his 
department  scrubbing  floors.  Eventually  I 
learned  how  to  make  soda  pop.  Professor 
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Mrak:  Cruess  had  an  idea  that  we  ought  to  make  our 

soda  pop  of  real  fruit  juices,  rather  than 
carbonated  water,  syrup,  and  synthetic  color 
and  flavor o  He,  to  my  knowledge,  was  the 
first  man  who  came  up  with  this  idea.  Of 
course,  since  then,  there  have  been  a  few 
examples  of  real  juice  soda  pop,  but  most  of 
these  drinks  are  pretty  much  blended  down 
with  flavors  and  citric  acid.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  take  pure  orange  juice, 
strawberry  juice,  grape  juice,  etc0,  add 
sugar  syrup  to  it  and  then  dilute  it  with 
carbonated  water,  and  we  would  have  a  100$ 
fruit  juice  soda  pop. 

He  was  running  a  test  on  it  to  see  how 
it  would  sell,  and  we  would  ship  it  up  to  the 
‘Nut  Tree  (that  was  when  the  Nut  Tree  was 
really  under  a  nut  tree)o  I  would  make  the 
soda  pop  and  ship  it  there  by  express0  They 
would  take  a  couple  of  cases  a  month  or  may¬ 
be  more-- in  the  summer,  more,  I  guess  thoy 
sold  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  bottle  — 
and  that  was  pretty  expensive  then,  for  the 
ordinary  soda  pop  sold  for  five  cents  a 
bottle • 

For  several  summers,  I  would  go  home  and 
work  in  canneries,  and  sometimes  out  in 
orchards o  Finally,  in  my  senior  year,  I  be¬ 
came  house  manager  of  my  fraternity,  and 
that  was  a  tremendous  thing  because  I  got  my 
food  free, 

A,I0D0:  What  fraternity? 

Mrak:  Alpha  Gamma  Rho;  we  have  a  chapter  here  at 

Davis o  The  fraternity  went  by  the  boards  in 
Berkeley  because  it  is  a  professional  agricul¬ 
tural  fraternity  and  there  just  were  not 
enough  agricultural  students  to  keep  it  going 
in  Berkeley,  The  fraternity  was  started  as 
a  local  at  Berkeley  and  Davis — the  old  Kappa 
Tau,  Then,  they  went  national  to  Alpha  Gamma 
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Mrak:  Rho.  They  had  a  fraternity  house  off  campus. 

(I  thought  it  was  a  great  distance  then; 
about  six  blocks,  at  Vine  and  Cedar,  in 
Berkeley. )  The  Berkeley  fire  came  along 
later  and  the  house  burned  down. 

We  bought  a  new  house  to  replace  the 
burned  one,  and  the  first  house  manager  was  a 
fellow  named  Ross  Crane,  who  later  became  a 
very  important  person  in  the  California 
Compact  Company,  a  dehydrator  of  cabbage  and 
vegetables  for  the  Army  during  the  war,  and 
subsequently  chili  peppers.  I  followed  him 
as  house  manager.  Of  course,  that  to  me,  was 
a  lucrative  job.  We  had  to  break  even  finan¬ 
cially  in  the  house.  We  had  a  terrific  woman 
who  did  the  cooking,  Mrs.  Sherwood--Scotch-- 
and  she  was  as  tight  as  she  could  be.  I 
remember  so  well  we  were  feeding  oleo  to  the 
fraternity  brothers.  But  oleo  had  a  terrible 
reputation  in  those  days.  We  colored  it,  and 
they  didn't  know  it  wasn't  butter.  This  went 
on  for  most  of  the  year  until  someone  put  a 
cigarette  down  on  the  oleo  on  his  plate  and 
this  created  a  peculiar  odor,  and,  too,  there 
was  a  separation  of  the  color,  and,  God,  then 
all  hell  broke  loose!  Somebody  yelled  "Oleo!'' 

So,  I  thought  I  would  get  fired  and 
thrown  out  of  the  fraternity,  but  they  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  stay  on--providing  we  would  go 
back  to  butter.  This  we  did  and  the  cost 
went  up  and  we  had  to  figure  some  other  way 
of  making  money.  On  another  occasion  we  had 
a  very  costly  experience  because  the  darned 
kids  were  always  ready  to  raise  hell.  Some¬ 
body  got  under  the  table  and  lit  someone's 
shoe  strings.  Someone  else  yelled  fire  and 
everybody  threw  glasses  of  water  at  the  person 
under  the  table.  That  wasn't  so  bad,  but  the 
person  under  the  table  didn't  know  what  was 
coming,  so  he  stood  up  and  the  table  went 
over,  dishes  broke,  and  the  luncheon  food  was 
on  the  floor.  I  had  to  make  up  all  these 
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Mrak:  costs,  but  in  the  end  it  was  fun.  Later, 

Professor  Cruess  got  me  a  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  graduate  scholarship  so 
I  could  work  on  my  master's  degree.  It  paid 
$75  a  month  and  that  was  a  lot  of  money.  I 
was  affluent  and  in  luxury.  I  could  even 
date  occasionally.  I  could  save  on  it,  and 
even  give  my  folks  some.  I  continued  to  live 
in  the  fraternity. 


In  Berkeley,  I  went  out  for  baseball. 

Nibs  Price,  one  of  the  well-known  coaches  who 
later  coached  football,  until  his  teams  lost 
and  he  was  fired,  was  the  baseball  coach. 
Frankly,  I  never  liked  him;  I  felt  he  was 
cold.  When  I  went  out  for  baseball,  he 
called  us  in  and  said  to  each  one  of  us, 
"Where  are  you  from?  What  high  school?"  If 
a  student  said,  "Lick-Wilmerding  in  San 
Francisco."  Price  replied,  "Okay,  you  go 
here."  Then  I  said,  "Campbell, "  and  he  said, 
"Where  is  Campbell?  Okay,  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  line."  So  he  pushed  us  down 
below  even  the  shock  troops. 


A.  I .D. : 


This,  you  see,  was  the  same  attitude  I 
c*an  into  in  chemistry  that  I  have  already 
nentioned.  The  coach  never  talked  to  us,  we 
lever  had  anybody  bother  with  us,  so  after 
about  a  month  I  said,  "To  hell  with  it."  I 
quit,  so  that  ended  my  organized  sports 
activity  in  college.  But,  I  was  very  active 
in  doing  things  to  keep  the  body  active-- 
swimming,  playing  around  the  gymnasium,  and 
cunning  around  for  my  own  good,  things  of 
that  type.  I  took  a  lot  of  courses  in 
physical  education,  not  to  learn  anything, 
but  just  to  keep  active. 


Was  your  health  good?  The  only  time  you  were 
sick  was  your  freshman  year? 


Mrak : 


I  never  had  another  ailment  after  that.  That 
was  it.  I  don't  think  I  ever  went  up  to  the 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


student  health  center,  so  my  fee  helped 
someone  else. 

Professor  Cruess  was  a  great  hiker.  He 
would  go  into  the  Sierras,  and  he  would  hike 
hundreds  of  miles.  (I  went  out  with  him  once 
years  later.)  He  sponsored  a  race  from  the 
Greek  Theater  in  Berkeley  to  the  top  of  the 
"Big  C"  hill  and  back.  I  came  in  second--a 
track  man  from  South  Africa  came  in  first.  I 
was  in  pretty  good  condition  to  be  able  to 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  "Big  C"  hill  and 
back,  a  good  mile  or  more  and  a  climb  of 
several  hundred  feet. 

You  still  enjoy  hiking? 

I  would,  except  that  I  have  a  little  arthritis 
in  my  hip.  I  used  to  enjoy  hiking  through 
the  Sierras.  One  other  thing  I  got  involved 
in  was  handball.  They  had  outdoor  courts  in 
Berkeley,  and  for  years,  until  I  moved  to 
Davis,  I  would  play  handball  at  noon  on  one 
of  these  outdoor  courts  and  did  pretty  well 
at  it . 

Harry  Wellman,  the  vice  president  and 
former  acting  president  of  the  University, 
used  to  go  out  frequently,  and  I  would  play 
with  him  once  in  a  while,  and  then  we  would 
go  down  and  have  lunch. 

I  told  you  I  obtained  this  Longridge 
scholarship  in  my  sophomore  year,  but  it 
wasn’t  renewed  in  my  junior  year  because  I 
got  involved  in  too  many  things:  the 
fraternity,  and  dating  girls,  having  a  good 
time,  and,  although  I  thought  I  made  quite 
good  grades,  I  didn't  make  the  "A  minus"  or 
"B  plus"  required.  I  made  a  "B  minus,"  and 
that  wasn't  enough  to  hold  onto  it.  And 
even  though  I  lost  the  scholarship,  I  was 
glad  to  have  it  on  my  record  anyway. 
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In  those  days,  you  didn’t  get  into  the 
courses  of  your  major  until  your  junior  year, 
and  this  was  very  bad.  (They  have  changed 
things  now.)  First  I  had  to  take  all  the  basic 
background  courses--botany,  chemistry,  horti¬ 
culture,  bacteriology--rather  than  courses  in 
fruit  products,  my  major.  In  your  junior  year, 
you  could  take  the  courses  in  your  major.  They 
were  given  by  Cruess  and  Christie.  I  decided 
that  I  ought  to  take  some  courses  in  other 
areas,  too.  I  remember  one  was  in  landscape 
horticulture.  I  remember  the  man  who  gave  it, 
his  name  was  Flint.  He  talked  about  aesthetics, 
and  the  meaning  of  aesthetics  was  a  new  thing 
to  me.  He  wanted  us  to  write  a  term  paper.  I 
picked  one  on  national  monuments;  two  of  us  in 
the  same  fraternity  happened  to  select  the  same 
subject,  national  monuments. 

I  looked  up  a  lot  of  the  literature,  the 
history,  the  background,  etc.  I  thought  I 
wrote  a  terrific  paper.  I  got  a  "C  minus"  on 
it,  and  the  other  fellow  didn’t  look  up  anything; 
he  just  wrote  about  the  beauty  of  the  sunlight 
coming  through  the  trees  and  all  that,  and  he 
got  a  "B  plus."  That  really  floored  me.  But 
that  was  aesthetics  I 

Economics  I  took  from  two  sharp  guys  named 
Sharp  and  Silberling  (the  latter  became  connected 
with  a  national  organization),  but  I  never  could 
get  through  my  head  what  they  were  driving  at, 
talking  about  the  theory  of  economics.  When  I 
came  to  the  final,  I  didn’t  understand  a  single 
question,  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

So  I  just  sat  down  and  argued  pros  and  cons  of 
every  question  I  could  and  I'll  be  darned  if  I 
didn't  get  a  "B  plus!"  I  still  don't  know  what 
it  is  all  about. 

I  might  say  a  few  words  about  Lee  Bonar 
in  botany.  When  I  took  botany,  Bonar  was  a 
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Mrak :  young  professor  and  I  liked  him.  Holman,  in 

the  meantime  had  died.  When  I  had  to  work  for 
my  degree,  I  went  over  to  talk  to  Bonar,  a 
distinguished  mycologist.  He  is  a  very 
wonderful  guy,  just  a  fine  man.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

There  was  another  fellow  in  botany  that 
had  quite  an  influence  on  me,  and  that  is 
Herbert  Mason,  who  married  a  teaching 
assistant,  Miss  Rousch,  who  was  in  botany,  and 
she  was  one  of  the  most  inspirational  teaching 
assistants  I  ever  had.  Well,  Herbert  Mason 
was  a  taxonomist,  and  the  thing  I  learned  out 
of  him,  really,  was  to  look  at  nature,  and  it 
was  fascinating;  you  would  find  in  this  little 
area  here  a  plant  that  won’t  grow  anywhere 
else.  Well,  you  don't  just  identify  the  plant, 
but  you  stop  and  say,  "Why?"  On  San  Bruno 
Mountain,  which  is  in  South  San  Francisco--I 
remember  to  this  day  he  pointed  out  that  there 
are  certain  plants  there  you  don't  find  any¬ 
place  else  in  the  world.  The  question  is, 
"Why?"  He  did  a  lot  toward  getting  me  inter¬ 
ested,  you  might  say,  in  nature  and  ecology, 
and  the  breath  of  nature,  and  the  competition 
of  plants,  one  against  the  other-- things  of 
this  type.  He  is  retired  now.  I  have  always 
had  a  high  regard  for  him. 

There  was  another  fellow  in  botany,  in  a 
way  he  is  a  contemporary,  and  that  was  Dave 
Goddard.  He  was  a  very  bright  guy,  and  he 
was  a  teaching  assistant,  later  went  back  to 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  on  a  fellowship, 
then  to  Rochester  University,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  provost  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  always  admired  Dave,  I  always  felt  good 
because  he  seemed  to  accept  me,  and  I  always 
thought  he  was  so  much  more  brilliant  than  I 
was,  probably  because  he  talked  more  than  I 
did,  but  he  did  so  enthusiastically.  I  don't 
know.  But  he  was  a  bright  guy,  and  he  was  the 
one  who  was  getting  over  into  physiology  of 
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Mrak:  fungi.  Now,  that  is  when  I  started  to  realize 

that  maybe  fungi,  mold,  mushrooms  were  really 
living  things,  and  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
went  on  in  their  cells--maybe  the  same  things 
go  on  in  my  own  cells.  So,  this  is  the  type 
of  broadening  (again,  experience  and  under¬ 
standing)  I  was  exposed  to. 

About  this  time  I  was  taking  a  course 
from  A.  R.  Davis.  A.  R.  Davis  became  dean  of 
Letters  and  Science  in  Berkeley.  He  was  in 
agriculture  and  they  moved  him  over  into 
botany  to  become  chairman.  And  he  was  a  man 
Cruess  taught  me  to  fear,  and  when  I  took  a 
course  from  him,  I  did  fear  him.  But  he 
turned  out  to  be  an  awfully  nice  guy  and  was 
.on  my  Ph.D.  prelim  committee.  Davis  was  the 
one,  in  his  class  on  plant  physiology,  who 
pointed  the  finger  at  me  and  said,  "You  are 
interested  in  fungi;  here  is  where  there  is  a 
great  future.  We  will  use  them  economically. 
They  will  tell  us  a  lot  and  do  a  lot  for  us." 

Well,  we  have  made  vitamins  with  fungi. 

We  have  done  lots  of  things  with  them.  We 
have  also  darned  near  killed  ourselves  with 
aflatoxin.  He  was  so  right  about  the 
physiology  of  fungi.  That  is  when  I  started 
thinking,  "My  God,  what  I  am  learning  about 
is  going  to  apply  to  my  work!"  I  took  a 
course  from  his  very  close  friend  and 
colleague,  and_that  was  Hoagland.  Hoagland 
Hall  on  this  /Davis/  campus  is  named  for  him. 
D.  R.  Hoagland  was  a  great  teacher;  he  taught 
plant  biochemistry.  I  remember  so  well,  I 
took  this  in  an  old  wooden  building  in 
Berkeley  and  in  that  course  was  L.  D.  Davis, 
who  became  a  professor  in  pomology  on  this 
campus  and  who  developed  new  varieties  of 
peaches.  The  two  of  us  took  the  course 
together--there  were  only  one  or  two  others. 
There  weren't  many  people  in  such  courses  in 
tho  se  days . 
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I  took  another  course  from  a  fellow  named 
Harold  Goss.  Harold  Goss  was  in  nutrition 
and  later  in  animal  husbandry  at  Davis  and 
taught  animal-biochemistry  on  our  Davis 
campus  for  years.  Hal  Goss  was  in  an  old 
shack  called  Budd  Hall.  Budd  Hall  was  built 
way  back  in  the  days  of  Hilgard,  probably  in 
the  1890's  or  so,  and  made  with  wood.  It  had 
a  basement  in  it,  and  in  the  basement  they 
had  barrels  of  wine  until  Prohibition  came 
along.  I  guess  they  did  experimental  work  on 
wine  there.  Cruess  used  to  tell  us  the 
students  would  steal  the  wine,  and  then  they 
would  drop  rocks  in  the  barrels  so  the 
professor  didn't  know  what  was  going  on, 
though  he  would  end  up  with  a  barrelful  of 
rocks.  .1  remember  so  well  that  old  Budd 
Hall;  I  was  doing  laboratory  work  one  night 
for  a  course  in  nutrition  around  five-thirty 
or  six,  and  I  was  rather  tired  and  dopey  I 
guess,  and  I  didn't  follow  laboratory 
instructions  very  well.  I  mixed  hot  sulphuric 
acid  with  ethyl  ether,  of  all  things,  and 
heated  it,  and  by  God  it  boiled  over,  went 
into  flames  and  the  whole  lab  bench  started 
to  burn.  I  got  it  out,  but  I  could  just  see 
Budd  Hall  going  up.  I  never  told  any  one 
about  it--apparently  no  one  learned,  though 
there  were  some  real  seared  spots  here  and 
there . 

Getting  back  to  Cruess,  I  think  of 
another  interesting  thing--it  shows  a  little 
about  him.  In  the  basement  of  Hilgard  Hall, 
there  was  a  sort  of  laboratory  where  there 
was  a  hand-operated  machine  for  canning.  We 
were  canning  tomatoes  one  day,  and  there  was 
a  student  named  Ken  Arkley--he  picked  up  a 
mushy  tomato  and  he  threw  it  at  someone  who 
ducked,  and  just  then  Cruess  walked  in  the 
door,  and  it  hit  him  right  in  the  face. 
/^Laughter^Z  Cruess  turned  red  as  a  beet, 
never  said  a  word,  and  walked  out;  I  don't 
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Mrak:  know  what  he  thought,  but  poor  old  Ken  Arkley 

"he  had  a  miserable  time  for  a  while. 
/Laughter^/ 

Well,  anyway,  getting  back  to  some  of  the 
other  people--when  I  was  working  for  my  degree 
there  was  a  professor  in  plant  pathology  named 
James  T.  Barrett.  He  was  so  quiet,  talked 
very  little,  but  when  I  got  to  know  this  man  I 
found  he  was  a  great  teacher.  And  really,  I 
learned  an  enormous  amount  in  my  field  of 
mycology  from  him.  He  was  an  inspiration,  and 
yet  you  never  heard  much  about  him.  The 
students  who  worked  with  him  liked  him,  felt 
this  way  about  him. 

I  have  said  that  I  started  dating  a  girl, 

' Bessie  Bailey,  and  then  after  we  broke  up 
this  was  a  very  traumatic  experience  in  my 
young  life.  Bessie  married  and  settled  in 
Sacramento.  Her  husband  died  and  she  remained 
in  Sacramento.  I  met  her  after  many  years  at 
the  dedication  of  the  We st  Coast  Life 
Insurance  building  just  outside  of  Davis--a 
pleasant  and  surprising  experience.  I  met 
another  one,  Ruby  Pike.  I  went  with  her 
quite  a  while  and  I  don't  know  what  happened. 

We  just  became  disoriented.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  related  to  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  our  intellectual  interests.  But, 
those  things  took  a  lot  of  time  out  of  my 
life,  and  I  suppose  they  added  to  the  total 
experience . 

One  girl  I  met  through  Harold  Cole,  who 
is  on  the  campus  here  and  who  used  to  date 
her.  I  dated  her,  too,  and  we  would  vie  with 
each  other  to  see  who  could  date  her  for 
certain  functions  such  as  the  fraternity 
dances.  In  spite  of  all  this  outside  activity, 
all  in  all,  I  did  pretty  well  in  grades.  I 
could  have  done  better  if  I  had  really  realized 
how  important  grades  were  in  those  days. 
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A.I.D.:  Dr.  Mrak,  you  said  that  the  fire  burned  down 

the  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  house.  That  was  the 
famous  Berkeley  fire,  wasn't  it? 

Mrak:  That  is  correct.  I  would  like  to  first  tell 

where  I  was  when  the  fire  came  along.  I 
remember  clearly  I  was  in  a  laboratory  class 
in  zoology,  I  was  looking  in  a  microscope  at 
protozoans,  and  it  was  Professor  Kofoid,  one 
of  the  zoology  professors,  who  came  in  almost 
out  of  breath  and  said,  "There  is  a  Berkeley 
fire;  the  class  is  dismissed  to  go  up  and 
fight  the  fire . " 

Well,  it  was  crazy  because  how  were  we 
going  to  fight  it?  We  didn't  know  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do.  As  one  looked  to  the  east 
there  were  great  billows  of  smoke  going  up  over 
the  top  of  the  Berkeley  hills.  So  we  all  ran 
in  that  direction.  The  fire  covered  fifty  to 
-  sixty  blocks,  and  eventually  moved  clear  down 
to  Shattuck  Avenue  where  it  died  out  that 
night.  I  was  living  on  the  other  side  of 
campus,  so  the  fire  was  no  threat  to  me 
personally. 

All  the  students  rushed  like  mad  up  to 
the  hills.  We  were  at  times  surrounded  by 
the  fire  momentarily.  It  is  a  wonder  some 
of  us  didn't  get  burned  to  a  crisp.  We  went 
into  the  houses  and  carried  everything  out 
onto  the  streets.  No  supervision,  no  under¬ 
standing  or  anything.  I  saw  kids  throw 
objects  out  of  the  windows,  in  one  case  even 
di shes--well ,  you  can  imagine  what  happened 
to  the  dishes!  It  was  crazy!  I  remember  a 
situation  on  Cedar  Street  near  the  hills;  we 
had  piled  household  goods  down  the  middle  of 
the  street  for  a  block.  The  fire  came  along 
and  leaped  the  street  and  burned  everything 
we  had  piled  in  the  street.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it! 
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I  was  living  on  Durant  Avenue,  just  below 
Telegraph,  and  one  of  the  fellows  living  in  a 
room  near  me,  Trogden,  from  Wasco,  California, 
was  working  his  way  through  school  in  part  by 
belonging  to  the  National  Guard.  He  was  paid 
about  ten  dollars  a  month  for  being  in  it,  and 
the  National  Guard  was  called  out  to  guard 
against  looting.  I  was  horrified  because  that 
poor  guy  was  on  duty  for  twenty- six  hours 
straight,  and  when  he  came  back  I  remember 
seeing  the  black  circles  under  his  eyes.  But 
he  said,  "Well,  we  just  had  to  be  there 
guarding  the  area,  because  it  was  a  madhouse." 

As  I  have  said,  the  fire  burned  the  Alpha 
Gamma  Rho  house  to  the  ground.  I  was  being 
rushed  by  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  fraternity  just 
before  the  fire.  I  always  felt  fraternities 
were  something  out  of  my  reach  and,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  thought  them  to  be  a 
wealthy  man's  thing.  They  represented  a  class 
distinction  that  was  beyond  me;  my  status  in 
life  was  below  them--this  was  my  inner  feeling. 
I  felt  inferior  to  these  people  and,  my  God, 
here  I  was  being  rushed  by  one,  and  not  a 
local,  such  as  the  Abracadabra  or  the  Tillicum 
Club,  but  actually  a  national  fraternity  with 
Greek  letters  on  it!  This  was  just  unbeliev¬ 
able  to  me.  I  found  myself  in  a  very  peculiar 
position,  because  I  felt  that  I  wanted  so  very 
much  to  be  in  this  status  group--fraternities 
had  a  great  deal  more  status  then  than  they 
do  now. 

What  year  were  you  in? 

This  was  really  my  second  freshman  year.  I 
think  I  have  already  said  I  was  on  a  campus 
of  eight  thousand  students,  and  I  had  come 
from  a  small  high  school  with  eleven  graduat¬ 
ing.  I  felt  that  I  had  gone  to  the  largest 
place  in  the  world;  I  was  just  literally 
lost . 
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Well,  while  being  rushed,  I  was  taken  out 
to  lunch  and  talked  to.  The  kids  were  nice, 
and  I  liked  them.  I  remember  some  of  their 
names  and  what  they  talked  about,  the 
friendliness  and  the  patting  on  the  back,  and 
I  just  thought,  "God,  how  can  I  ever  do  that?" 
In  high  school  I  was  one  of  the  leaders,  but 
it  isn't  so  much  to  be  a  leader  in  a  high 
school  of  150  students.  The  fraternity  was 
one-third  that  size  itself.  They  invited  me 
to  be  with  them  several  times,  and  finally 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  join  and  I  said, 

"Yes."  And  then  I  felt  I  was  in  a  terrible 
situation  because  I  didn't  know  what  the 
costs  were  going  to  be,  and  my  income  was  so 
small . 

But  I  was  pledged  to  the  fraternity,  and 
soon  after  came  the  Berkeley  fire,  which 
burned  the  fraternity  house  to  the  ground. 

Well,  I  still  saw  my  fraternity  brothers; 
they  met  me  on  campus.  They  suggested  that 
I  go  to  Davis  to  be  initiated,  since  there 
was  a  chapter  house  there,  a  very  active 
chapter.  And  so  I  was  initiated.  That  old 
fraternity  house  is  where  the  Federal  Savings 
is  now  located.  And  it  is  rather  interesting 
In  Berkeley,  the  fraternity  was  on  Vine  Street, 
about  eight  blocks  from  the  campus,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
campus.  This  one  in  Davis  was  only  three 
blocks  from  the  campus  and  the  kids  were 
complaining  about  how  far  away  it  was.  Same 
with  parking--at  Davis  I  want  to  park  right 
in  front  of  the  store,  and  in  Berkeley  if 
you  can  get  within  five  blocks  of  a  store 
you  are  lucky. 

Anyway,  I  was  initiated  into  the  frater¬ 
nity,  and  since  there  was  no  fraternity  house 
in  Berkeley,  we  would  meet  in  someone ' s  room 
and  sit  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  member 
named  Schmidt,  whose  folks  had  a  house,  and  I 
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wealthy  if  they  can  own  a  house  in  Berkeley." 
We  used  their  living  room,  which  could 
handle  thirty  or  forty  kids  on  the  floor. 

During  these  meetings  there  were  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  biggest  one  ever  was  whether 
or  not  a  member  had  the  right  to  bring  liquor 
to  the  fraternity  house  (remember,  this  was 
during  Prohibition).  One  group  said,  "Well, 
what’s  the  difference?"  and  the  other  group 
said,  "It  is  morally  and  legally  wrong."  And 
there  I  was  in  the  middle.  Was  I  a  pro-liquor 
man  or  an  anti-liquor  man?  Well,  this  was 
surprising  to  me  because  in  my  home  there  had 
always  been  hard  liquor.  I  didn’t  like 
whiskey,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  am  wild  about 
■  it  today.  I  could  never  understand  why  Dad 
liked  wine.  But  I  did  like  beer,  and  I 
remember  one  of  the  great  treats  in  my  young 
life  was  when  my  dad  would  come  home  with  two 
or  three  bottles  of  beer  and  a  tamale.  I 
thought  that  was  the  greatest  treat  in  the 
world.  Even  then,  I  never  drank  much  beer. 

But  here  they  were  fighting  over  the 
stuff  I  was  brought  up  with.  I  couldn’t 
understand  the  situation  in  which  some  of  the 
members  who  were  rather  rigid  didn't  want  it, 
yet  were  very,  very  fine  people,  wealthy  and 
influential.  On  the  other  hand,  equally  fine, 
wealthy,  and  influential  people  disagreed 
strongly.  One  of  the  fellows,  a  tiny  guy  and 
a  great  friend  of  mine,  was  Cliff  Hyde  (his 
father  owned  the  Hyde  nurseries  in  Watsonville; 
they  went  broke  later  and  I  remember  I  used 
to  think  how  wealthy  they  were).  I  remember 
one  night,  Ted  Caynes  (the  poor  guy  is  dead 
now),  who  was  about  six  foot  three,  and  little 
Cliff  Hyde,  who  was  about  five  foot  four,  got 
up  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  swing  at 
each  other,  and  it  was  over  whether  or  not 
someone  could  bring  a  bottle  of  "bootleg" 
into  the  house. 
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So  this  was  my  first  experience  in  a 
fraternity,  and  I  thought,  "My  God,  what  goes 
on  behind  those  Greek  letters  and  all  this 
prestige?"  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  involved  in  such  extreme  differences  of 
opinion.  I  was  shattered.  Well,  I  was  in  the 
fraternity  and  I  wasn't  going  to  drop  out--the 
Greek  letters  meant  that  much.  But  this  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  me.  My  mother  used  to  say, 
"All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  "Here  is  where  I  see  it  applied  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life." 

I  felt  myself  pulled  both  ways,  and  even 
then  I  was  trying  to  be  a  middle-of-the-roader 
and  thought,  "Let's  try  to  understand  this." 

I  would  take  guests  home  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  there  was  wine  on  the  table.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  didn't  feel  it  was  wise  for  the  kids 
to  flaunt  the  law  and  get  swacked,  even  though, 
I  must  say,  I  did  so  myself  a  little  at  times. 

Did  you  finally  take  sides  on  this  issue? 

No,  I  always  stood  in  the  middle.  I  didn't 
want  to  take  sides  because  I  felt  they  were 
both  extreme  and  I  felt  that  there  was  some 
place  in  the  middle  where  we  could  have  what 
I  define  today  as  a  "rule  of  reason  and  good 
judgment."  Our  country  is  in  such  a  state  of 
chaos  today  because  it  is  either  extreme 
right  or  extreme  left  and  nothing  in  the 
middle,  and  to  me  democracy  is  in  the  middle. 

I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  apparently  I  was 
trying  to  practice  what  I  believe  so  strongly 
in  now,  and  that  is  using  good  judgment  and 
the  rule  of  reason. 

Some  of  the  younger  generation,  and  this 
was  a  very  interesting  thing  to  me,  felt  that 
the  prohibition  law  ought  to  be  tested--it 
was  a  challenge.  They  did  test  the  limits. 

In  later  years  (I  didn't  see  it  then)  it 
became  so  clear  to  me  that,  gradually,  kids 
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never  drank  at  home,  felt  that  the  prohibition 
law  said,  "Look,  you  ought  to  try  out  this 
liquor  and  see  what  they  are  talking  about." 

Eventually,  the  fraternity  bought  another 
house  on  Ridge  Road,  a  block  off  campus.  And, 
I  must  say,  I  very  rarely  saw  over-indulgence 
in  liquor  in  the  house.  It  turned  into  a 
social  thing.  I  have  often  wondered,  if 
Prohibition  hadn't  come,  would  the  kids  have 
gone  as  strongly  for  alcohol  as  they  did?  I 
have  very  mixed  feelings  about  marijuana.  I 
don't  know,  it  seems  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
situation.  I  refuse  to  make  up  my  mind. 

A.I.D. :  Did  this  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  students 

'--this  challenge  reaction — give  you  a  greater 
understanding  of  students,  as  chancellor? 

Mrak:  Yes,  sir,  it  sure  did!  The  experience  made 

me  realize,  too,  that  the  world  doesn't  stand 
still;  it  changes.  But  there  is  one  thing 
about  these  changes  that  is  frightening  to 
me.  I  have  seen  it  in  my  own  lifetime; 
changes  are  always  coming  ever  so  much  faster, 
and  the  faster  they  come,  the  greater  the 
possibility  of  irrational  movements  and 
judgments.  If  change  comes  slowly  you  have 
time  for  good  and  considered  judgment,  but 
if  conditions  change  too  fast  there  has  got 
to  be  one  mistake  after  another.  And  as  I 
have  said,  changes  today  are  coming  very, 
very  rapidly.  Look  at  changes  with  respect 
to  the  environment--changes  that  take  place 
in  a  year  or  even  months,  whereas  in  the 
past  these  might  have  taken  forty  or  fifty 
years.  This  is  what  I  mean. 

During  my  college  days,  I  went  to  several 
bootleg  places.  I  remember  we  made  contact 
with  bootleggers,  and  how  the  dickens  we  ever 
found  these  bootleggers  I  don't  know,  but  one 
of  them  would  tell  another  and  so  on.  Then 
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on  Saturday  night  some  of  the  fellows  would 
go  to  the  City  (San  Francisco)  and  I  remember 
several  such  instances.  A  man  named  Saunders 
ran  the  Webster  Hotel  out  near  Fillmore.  He 
had  bottles  labeled,  "Old  Grand-dad."  (I 
imagine  he  had  women  in  the  hotel,  though  I 
never  knew  for  sure.)  We  would  go  over  and 
fill  our  pants  and  coat  pockets  with  pints  of 
"Old  Grand-dad."  Pants  were  not  as  tight  as 
they  are  today.  So  we  could  put  two  bottles 
in  our  back  pockets  and  one  inside  the  coat 
pocket,  and  each  of  us  could  take  three  pints 
back  to  Berkeley. 

There  was  a  place  where  they  opened  the 
peek  hole  when  you  knocked  and  you  whispered 
the  password.  They  would  then  let  you  in 
one  way  and  out  another.  At  the  base  of 
Fillmore  there  was  a  very  fancy  place.  We 
would  take  the  streetcar  to  this  place  and 
eventually  return  to  Berkeley  by  streetcar, 
the  ferry  boat,  and  the  electric  train.  One 
of  my  unusual  experiences  involved  a  young, 
very  dynamic  person,  a  professor,  a  little 
bit  wild.  Schoemaker  was  his  name,  and 
Schoe  was  tough;  he  had  won  medals  in  the 
First  World  War.  He  got  his  heel  shot  off 
fighting  the  Germans  and  received  a  medal 
for  his  actions  at  the  front.  I  remember  one 
New  Year's  Eve  we  decided  we  would  all  go  to 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

Schoe  had  done  better  by  his  drinks  than  we 
had  and  he  wasn't  too  stable.  He  leaned 
against  a  marble  post  in  the  lobby  (and  I 
believe  it  is  still  there),  his  feet  went 
from  under  him,  and  the  two  bottles  in  his 
back  pocket  both  broke.  And  I  remember  to 
this  day  Schoe  saying,  "I  feel  like  a 
goddamned  child. "  (You  see  what  I  went 
through  and  why  I  tinder  stand  these  kids 
today. ) 

Two  of  us  got  hold  of  his  arms  and  said, 
"Let's  get  out  of  here."  What  got  me,  he 
reached  in  one  pocket  and  he  threw  out  the 
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broken  glass  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel, 
/laughter/  and  then  he  would  reach  in  the 
other  pocket  and  throw  out  the  glass.  "My 
God  Schoe,  you  are  throwing  the  evidence 
out.  Let’s  get  out  of  here  I"  And  we  got 
him  home  alright. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fraternity 
did  a  lot  of  good,  too.  It  would  insist  on 
good  grades.  Freshmen  had  big  brothers  who 
were  watching  their  studies,  and  they  would 
advise  them.  So,  the  students  would  work 
like  the  devil  and  in  between  they  would 
play  like  the  devil,  too.  They  had,  in  those 
days,  tubbings- -really  brutal.  I  never  got 
tubbed  because  my  grades  were  always  up.  My 
grades,  as  I  told  you,  were  down  only  one 
semester;  this  was  the  first  semester  I 
joined  the  fraternity,  and  even  then  I 
didn't  get  any  "D"s.  They  tubbed  you  for 
"D"s.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  know 
what  tubbing  is.  They  would  put  you  under 
water  and  pump  the  air  out  of  you  (at  times 
they  would  put  a  pillow  slip  over  your  head) 
--it  is  a  wonder  they  didn't  kill  some  kids 
in  the  bathtub.  Tubbing  and  hazing  were 
outlawed  in  my  early  days  as  chancellor  by 
Senator  Edwin  J.  Regan,  who  is  now  a  state 
Appellate  Judge-- I  was  very  fond  of  Senator 
Regan.  (He  is  not  related  to  the  governor.) 
Those  tubbings  were  really  brutal.  But,  all 
the  fraternities  did  it.  I  never  partici¬ 
pated  in  them.  I  didn't  believe  in  them. 

What  year  did  you  become  the  house  manager? 

In  1926,  my  senior  year. 

So  you  were  in  the  fraternity  for  three  years? 
Three  years,  that  is  right. 
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A.I.D.:  When  did  you  decide  on  graduate  school? 

Mrak:  This  is  a  very  funny  thing.  In  a  way,  this 

just  seemed  to  happen.  I  have  mentioned 
several  times  my  feeling  of  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Cruess  who  was  so  good  to  me  and 
influenced  me  in  a  number  of  ways.  His  back¬ 
ground  was  somewhat  like  my  own.  He  came  out 
of  the  back  hills  of  San  Miguel,  down  near 
the  coast,  and  worked  and  worked  to  get  to 
college,  where  he  cooked  his  own  meals  and 
scraped  through  financially  in  the  School  of 
Chemistry.  When  he  found  out,  in  his  early 
.thirties,  that  he  couldn't  go  anywhere 
without  his  Ph.D.,  he  got  that,  too- -at 
Stanford,  while  holding  a  full  time  job^  in 
Berkeley.  He  worked  with  Ahlsberg  at  the 
Stanford  Food  Research  Institute--a  wheat 
research  institute — on  weekends.  He  worked 
day  and  night.  He  was  a  driver  of  himself 
as  well  as  others.  Cruess  was  one  of  the 
very  first  men  to  build  the  field  of  food 
science,  respected  and  prominent  as  it  is 
today.  There  were  several  others:  Cruess 
at  Cal,  Wiegand  at  Oregon  State,  and 
Prescott  at  M.I.T.  were  the  pioneers.  At 
M.I.T.  it  was  called  food  technology,  at 
Oregon,  horticulture  products,  and  at  Cal, 
fr*uit  products.  Fruit  products  owed  its 
existence  to  Prohibition.  I  will  explain 
this  in  more  detail  a  little  later. 


Cruess  worked  under  F.  T.  Bioletti, 
professor  of  viticulture  and  fruit  products. 
Bioletti  was  a  short  man,  a  liberal  with 
socialist  leanings  in  political  philosophy, 
though  today  he  would  be  considered, 
conservative.  He  and  Cruess  were  miles 
apart  on  politics.  Cruess  was  what  one 
would  now  call  a  "Goldwater  Republican  and 
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Bioletti  loved  to  argue  the  subject,  but 
never  with  Cruess,  who  would  just  blow  up. 

But  when  the  wine  industry  was  going  full 
blast,  Bioletti  needed  a  chemist  and  Cruess 
had  just  graduated  in  chemistry,  so  Cruess 
went  to  work  for  Bioletti  for  about  $1200  a 
year.  He  worked  on  the  chemistry  of  wines 
and  had  an  outstanding  yeast  collection.  He 
brought  in  Arthur  W.  Christie,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  and  who  was  also  a  graduate 
in  chemistry.  At  this  time,  neither  man  had 
his  Ph.D.  Christie  would  use  that  booming 
voice  of  his  in  class  and  was  a  great 
lecturer;  Cruess  was  not;  he  merely  presented 
the  facts  without  voice  inflections  or 
gestures.  Christie  had  an  influence  on  me  in 
that  when  I  lecture  I  try  to  speak  loudly  and 
gesture,  too. 

Well,  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  secured 
for  me  a  handsome  graduate  scholarship,  which 
paid  $75  a  month,  he  said  he  could  get  me  a 
full  time  research  assistant ship ,  which  would 
pay  $1 800  a  year.  I  saved  on  this  and  even 
sent  money  home.  I  would  work  on  assigned 
projects  and  I  took  it  gladly.  One  evening, 
Cruess  took  me  out  to  dinner  at  a  cafeteria 
and  there  he  said,  "Look,  young  man,  you  must 
either  go  up  or  get  out,  and  if  you  want  to 
stay  here,  you  had  better  get  your  Ph.D." 
Needless  to  say,  this  influenced  me.  I 
visited  Dr.  Van  Niel  at  Stanford  and  talked 
about  working  with  him  for  a  Ph.D.  He  scared 
the  hell  out  of  me,  so  I  then  visited  Dr. 
Bonar  in  botany  at  Berkeley.  He  was  so 
considerate  and  genteel,  but  firm,  that  I 
decided  to  work  with  him.  With  respect  to 
Van  Niel,  I  must  say  that  in  subsequent  years 
we  became  very  good  friends  and  I  grew  to 
love  the  man.  He  has  been  in  my  house  many 
times . 
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So  that  is  when  I  examined  the  courses  I 
liked  and  the  professors  I  liked,  and  of 
course,  I  went  over  to  botany  and  Professor 
Bonar.  I  admired  Dr.  Bonar.  My  record  in 
botany  was  straight  "A."  So  I  asked  him 
about  taking  a  Ph.D.  in  mycology,  and  he 
said,  "Sure.” 

Cruess  insisted  that  I  work  for  a  Ph.D., 
but  he  was  also  certain  that  I  put  in  full 
time  as  his  research  assistant.  He  gave  me  a 
rough  time  because  I  wasn't  around  the  lab 
enough.  I  would  steal  very  little  time  away 
from  the  lab,  but  I  wasn't  there  at  night 
(and  he  expected  to  see  you  there  at  night). 
He  was  there  himself;  he  put  in  a  sixteen- 
hour  day.  When  I  was  single  I  didn't  mind 
those  hours;  when  I  got  married  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  But  this  is  the  type  of  man  Cruess 
was.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  experience 
for  me . 

You  weren't  house  manager? 

Not  after  I  graduated. 

Will  you  talk  now  about  the  Gamma  Alpha 
fraternity? 

The  Gamma  Alpha  fraternity,  in  my  days  as  a 
graduate  student,  was  a  great  organization. 

It  was  not  secret,  it  had  Greek  letters,  its 
purpose  was  to  bring  together  graduate 
students  in  different  scientific  fields  to 
let  them  talk  about  their  graduate  work  and 
their  efforts,  to  have  different  groups  visit 
different  laboratories,  and  it  also  involved 
good  fellowship.  In  Berkeley  once  a  year  we 
would  have  a  steak  bake  and  beer  bust  and  a 
limerick  contest.  We  would  go  on  for  hours 
reciting  limericks.  I  used  to  enjoy  so  very 
much  doing  the  cooking.  I  had  one  of  my 
friends,  who  was  the  manager  of  The  Oakland 
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would  have  him  sort  of  come  in  on  the  side  to 
help  me  cook.  We  would  have  steaks,  beer, 
and  potato  salad.  The  bust  was  held  in 
Strawberry  Canyon  or  some  place  out  in  the 
Berkeley  hills.  I  made  a  great  many  friends 
through  Gamma  Alpha  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
some  of  them  were  lifelong  friends;  to  me 
this  has  proven  to  be  very  valuable.  I  first 
met  Edward  B.  Roessler  through  Gamma  Alpha  in 
Berkeley.  We  were  both  graduate  students. 
There  was  a  professor  in  Berkeley,  Dan  Luten, 
who  is  in  geography  now;  I  met  Dan  there.  I 
met  a  professor  at  Stanford,  Connie  Craskoff; 
Stan  Ballard,  a  professor  at  Hawaii  and  later 
Florida;  and  C.  Gordon  Patten  and  Milton  E. 
Gardner,  both  emeritus  in  physics  on  this 
campus.  So  I  made  many  friends  there. 

The  organization  was  very  active  until 
the  war,  and  then,  of  course,  it  went  down. 
After  the  war  some  very  strange  things 
happened.  You  didn't  find  this  desire  to 
intermix  anymore-.  The  chemists  stayed  with 
themselves,  the  physicists,  with  physicists, 
and  the  only  people  who  seemed  to  be  the 
extroverts  were  those  in  agriculture.  We 
couldn't  get  the  others  out.  Our  whole 
attitude,  our  culture,  changed — apparently 
there  was  more  pressure  on  people  to  get 
their  work  done.  There  may  have  been  more 
seriousness,  there  may  have  been  more 
urgency — a  lot  of  them  were  married,  but  in 
the  days  of  Gamma  Alpha  some  of  them  were 
married  and  they  would  come  out-- so  this 
whole  change  in  attitudes  and,  you  might 
say,  scientific  graduate  culture,  led  to  the 
demise  of  Gamma  Alpha.  I  think  in  a  way  it 
is  tragic,  because  a  lot  of  my  strength  as 
chairman  and  chancellor  really  ran  back  to 
friends  that  I  knew  in  Gamma  Alpha  and  people 
I  could  call  by  their  first  names.  Many  of 
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throughout  the  country.  The  young  people  today, 
and  the  faculty  that  influence  them,  don't  seem 
to  realize  that  making  life-long  friends  in 
college  can  be  as  important  as  obtaining  a  life¬ 
long  education  in  college.  So  often,  so  very 
often,  it's  not  only  what  you  know  but  who  you 
know  that  brings  success  and  happiness. 

In  my  fraternity,  there  was  a  South  African, 
Pete  Quinn,  a  great,  great  friend  of  mine.  He 
and  I  became  very  close  friends.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  had  such  a  way  with  the  girls. 
Maybe  that  is  why  I  liked  him.  He  really  had  a 
line.  He  was  handsome;  he  was  tall.  He  was  a 
Dutchman  with  a  British  accent,  and  golly,  I  can 
remember  to  this  day  his  way  of  talking  to  the 
girls.  He  would  say,  "Kitty,  you  ought  to  see 
the  moon  in  South  Africa- -it  is  ten  times  as 
large  as  it  is  here."  Anyway,  Pete  Quinn  came 
to  me  one  day  and  said,  "Hey,  you  bloody  bugger, 
have  you  seen  that  blonde  in  food  technology?" 

I  said,  "What  blonde?"  So,  we  went  over  to  the 
laboratory  where  she  was  in  fruit  products.  "By 
God,"  I  said,  "that  is  a  very  attractive  girl. 
What  the  hell  is  she  doing  in  fruit  products?" 

So  now  the  question  was,  how  was  I  going  to  meet 
her  and  keep  Quinn  out  of  the  way?  And  in  one 
way  or  another  I  did  get  to  meet  her--her  name 
was  Prances  Holman. 


Courtship  and  Marriage  to  Frances  Holman 

Going  back  a  little  in  Prances'  life,  she 
came  out  of  the  mother  lode  country.  Her  father, 
Frank  Holman,  a  very,  very  wonderful  man,  was  the 
son  of  a  man  who  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Cornwall,  in  southern  England.  A  lot  of  Cornish 
people  colonized  in  Grass  Valley.  His  folks  came 
over  as  very  poor  miners,  and  Frank  Holman  started 
out  as  a  carpenter  working  around  the  mines.  He 
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able  to  borrow  enough  money  to  buy  an  old 
foundry.  He  was  a  very  bright  man.  He 
worked  out  a  method  of  extracting  gold  from 
old  rock  crushers  used  in  stamp  mills,  and 
got  himself,  not  a  fortune,  but  enough  so 
that  he  could  hire  a  man  to  operate  his 
foundry  and  then  put  in  a  machine  shop. 

Later,  he  moved  it  from  Tuolumne  to  Sonora. 

He  was  then  near  train  service  and  could  go 
to  school  in  Berkeley  and  operate  the  plant 
at  the  same  time. 

He  got  his  degree  in  mining  and  metallur¬ 
gical  engineering.  Prances  was  then  a  tiny 
child  and  he  took  her  with  him,  for  her 
mother  had  died.  So,  here  he  was  running  a 
foundry  in  Sonora  and  going  to  college  in 
Berkeley,  too,  and  he  got  his  degree.  But 
this  is  the  way  these  people  made  a  go  of 
it  in  those  days--they  worked.  My  dad  did 
it  the  same  way,  and  I  felt  I  did,  too.  I 
think  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  this  motivation, 
and  xtfith  it,  productivity.  So,  Prances  was 
raised  without  a  mother  and  by  a  loving 
father  who  was  very  close  to  her.  He  said 
to  her,  "Prances,  when  you.  go  to  college, 
you  should  go  into  something  you  can  use  and 
something  that  is  unusual  for  a  girl." 
Accordingly,  he  suggested  she  go  into 
chemistry. 

So,  Prances  went  into  chemistry  and  then 
he  suggested  that  she  take  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  so  she  could  teach  chemistry.  She  had 
had  an  opportunity  when  she  graduated  to 
become  a  librarian  for  the  Shell  Research 
Organization  in  Emeryville,  but  he  said,  "No, 
you  go  on  and  finish  your  education."  Well, 
while  she  was  looking  around  she  saw  food 
technology  and  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
come  over  and  take  a  course.  Then  she 
thought  maybe  it  would  be  fun  to  go  on  and 
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take  a  graduate  laboratory  research  course  in 
food  technology,  and  that  is  when  Professor 
Cruess  suggested  to  her  that  she  do  some  work 
on  corrosion.  Since  I  was  working  on 
corrosion  of  metals  for  my  master's  thesis  (I 
forgot  to  say  that  before  going  on  for  my 
doctor's  degree  I  got  my  master's  working  on 
corrosion),  he  thought  maybe  I  could  guide 
her.  So,  I  guided  her,  eventually,  to  the 
altar,  and  that  was  the  way  we  got  together. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Holman  married  later, 
and  he  married  a  very  attractive  woman,  but 
she  didn't  hold  anything  for  Prances,  and  of 
course  there  was  the  stepmother  situation,  so 
Prances  would  remain  away  from  home  as  much 
as  she  could,  but  would  also  remain  close  to 
her  father.  She  had  two  stepbrothers  and  she 
felt  very,  very  close  to  them  and  loved  them 
dearly. 

:  So  you  met  her,  really,  through  Professor 

Cruess,  rather  than  through  Quinn. 

That  is  right.  Quinn  was  the  one  who  called 
my  attention  to  her.  Well,  hell,  Quinn  would 
have  taken  her  away  from  me!  Here  again, 
like  my  feelings  of  inadequacy  with  the 
fraternity,  I  felt  that  marrying  her  was  out 
of  my  class.  I  felt  I  didn't  have  enough 
money.  But  anyway,  she  decided  she  ought  to 
teach,  and  let  me  tell  you,  finding  jobs  in 
the  Depression  was  not  easy.  But  she  got  a 
teaching  job  in  Sutter,  California. 

:  What  year  were  you  married? 

We  were  married  in  '3&* 

:  And  you  met  her  about  when? 

I  met  her  in  about  '32.  People  didn't  get 
married  so  early  in  those  days.  They  couldn't 
gamble  on  where  their  income  would  come  from. 
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a  year  as  a  research  assistant.  (I  got  my 
Ph.D.  in  1937  after  I  was  married.) 

So,  to  see  her  as  often  as  possible,  I 
bought  a  little  used  Chrysler  roadster  for 
$900,  and  boy,  if  you  don't  think  it  was  hard 
to  pay  that  off!  (Today  a  Maverick  would 
cost  $3,000.)  So  I  bought  this  used  car--it 
had  gone  five  thousand  miles.  Prances  was 
teaching  at  Sutter  near  Yuba  City.  I  used  to 
get  up  there  quite  frequently,  although  that 
was  quite  a  trip  from  Berkeley  in  those  days. 
They  had  an  electric  interurban  train  that 
ran  to  Sacramento  and  then  to  Marysville  and 
on  to  Sutter,  and,  at  times,  to  Colusa.  That 
train  ceased  operating  years  ago.  And  so  she 
would  take  the  train  and  when  she  got  to 
Sutter  she  would  have  about  a  mile  walk  home. 
She  lived  with  a  sheep  rancher's  family. 

Later,  she  got  a  job  teaching  school  in 
Dunsmuir  that  paid  better,  but  they  wanted 
someone  who  could  teach  not  only  chemistry 
and  math,  but  also  sewing.  So,  she  spent  a 
summer  taking  special  lessons  in  sewing.  She 
didn't  like  it,  but  she  taught  sewing. 

Going  to  Dunsmuir  was  quite  difficult.  I 
only  got  there  a  couple  of  times  a  year  and  I 
remember  how  awful  it  was  when  she  missed 
writing  a  letter  to  me.  Then  we  decided  to 
get  married,  and  we  were  married  in  Sonora  in 
the  Old  Episcopal  church,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  California.  I  remember  that  on  our  honey¬ 
moon  we  drove  back  from  Sonora  to  San  Jose  so 
we  could  see  my  folks.  They  didn't  go  to  the 
wedding- -they  didn't  have  the  money,  or  an 
automobile,  or  clothes,  or  the  means  of 
travel — and  Frances  hadn't  met  them. 

A.I.D.:  Your  best  man  was  Harold  Cole? 

Mrak:  Yes,  he  was,  yes.  I  have  always  been  very 

close  to  him.  I  remember  one  time,  Prances 
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Coles  and  then,  my  golly,  she  missed  her 
train  back  to  Sutter  and  they  had  to  drive 
her  up  to  Sutter--that  was  a  long  trip  in 
those  days. 

But  anyway,  we  drove  to  San  Jose  after 
the  wedding,  and  we  stayed  at  the  Saint  Clair 
Hotel.  The  damned  practical  jokers  had 
filled  our  suitcases  with  rice  and  they  stole 
our  luggage  keys  (I  don't  know  how  they  ever 
got  them).  So,  when  we  got  in  the  hotel,  I 
had  to  get  the  bellhop  to  open  the  suitcases 
someway  or  other- -he  opened  them  and  the  rice 
went  all  over.  The  bellhop  said,  "You  have 
got  some  rice!"  I  said,  "Yes."  (Prances 
walked  out  of  the  room. )  /daughter J  . 

Then  we  drove  up  the  coast  on  our  honey¬ 
moon,  clear  on  up  to  Vancouver  and  Horseshoe 
Bay.  It  was  very  beautiful . there .  But  I 
didn't  realize  how  few  places  there  were  to 
stay  along  the  coast.  I  remember  we  stayed 
some  place  called  the  Little  Red  Hen.  It  was 
the  God-awfulest  place  for  the  second  night 
on  one's  honeymoon.  But  after  that,  things 
were  very  good.  We  got  back  from  our  honey¬ 
moon  and  had  a  very  happy  life  until  she  got 
a  brain  tumor  and  that  was  really  rough-- just 
rough.  God!  I  never  knew  that  there  were 
such  things  as  brain  tumors.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  she  even  survived  as  long  as  she  did. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  father  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  have  done.  He  gave  me  moral 
and  financial  support  which  was  very,  very 
important.  Frances  was  a  very  popular  girl-- 
just  like  Vera  is--and  she  was  very  attractive 
and  had  great  humility  and  a  lot  of  people 
wondered  how  the  hell  I  ever  could  get  a  girl 
like  that  to  marry  me,  and  I  wondered  myself. 

I  think  it  is  because  she  came  out  of  a 
modest  environment  and  had  the  same  type  of 
humility  as  did  I. 

A.I.D.:  What  year  did  she  die? 
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We  were  married  in  1938  and  she  died  in  1939* 

:  She  had  several  operations? 

She  had  two . 

:  Wouldn't  this  put  you  under  a  heavy  expense? 

Yes,  to  this  day  I  owe  Dr.  Naffziger,  who  is 
probably  in  hell  or  heaven  or  some  place, 
several  thousand  dollars.  I  never  will  for¬ 
get  the  time  I  went  over  and  saw  his  manager. 

:  Was  he  a  famous  surgeon? 

Yes,  indeed. 

:  Prom  where? 

UC  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  one  of 
the  world's  first  great  brain  surgeons.  And 
his  manager  said  to  me,  "How  much  can  you 
afford?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  have  a  cent." 
And  he  wanted  to  know  my  salary  and  I  told 
him,  and  he  said,  "How  about  $5*000?"  I  said, 
"It  will  take  me  forever  to  pay  for  it."  He 
said,  "You  have  got  to  realize  that  (and 

then  he  cut  it;  I  think  he  cut  it  to  $3,000) 
"you  have  got  to  realize  I  am  manager  here, 
and  if  these  doctors  ask  me  for  money  I  have 
got  to  give  it  to  them."  I  said,  "Yes,  but  I 
don't  have  it  to  give  to  you."  So,  what  I 
did  was  to  pay  him  $5.00  a  month,  $1  .50,  $3*00, 
or  whatever  I  could  per  month  and  eventually 
I  just  quit  paying. 

:  Did  you  feel  a  little  embittered  as  a  result? 

Yes,  I  was  a  little  bit.  Well,  with  the 
whole  impact  of  losing  her.  I  had  to  have  a 
colored  girl  at  home  to  take  care  of  her--a 
wonderful  woman--and  Mr.  Holman  paid  for  that. 
It  was  a  real  rough  experience.  That  is 
where  a  lot  of  my  hair  fell  out.  Then  my 
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mother  died  and  my  father  came  up  to  live  with 
us.  He  had  very  unhappy  final  days,  I  guess, 
worrying  about  Prances.  He  said  he  was  always 
afraid  she  didn't  look  healthy,  but  boy,  she 
looked  healthy  to  me.  She  was  about  as 
healthy  as  anybody  could  be.  Where  a  brain 
tumor  comes  from,  God  only  knows. 

Your  father  then  lived  with  you  at  the  time 
of  his  death? 

Yes. 

And  what  year  did  he  die? 

He  died  in  the  early  'ij.O's. 

So  he  lived  with  you  several  years  before  he 
died? 

Yes . 

:  Your  mother  died  on  the  farm? 

On  the  farm,  and  my  father  lived  there  alone 
for  quite  a  few  years.  She  died  in  the  early 
'30' s,  and  he  didn't  want  to  leave  the  farm, 
but  then  he  had  a  stroke.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  83,  and  I  think  if  he  had  had  a  more 
comfortable,  easy  life,  he  might  have  gone  on 
longer.  His  death  certificate  said,  "Died  of 
old  age."  But  it  was  rough  on  him. 

:  So  you  had  some  rough  years  in  the  late  '30 '3 

and  early  'l+O's. 

Real  rough  years.  I  remember  people  coming 
around  singing  Christmas  carols,  and  it  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  stand.  The  human 
organism— —it  is  remarkable  how  it  can  bounce 
back  from  these  things. 

:  And  apparently  it  didn't  interfere  with  your 

research,  because  you  were  heavily  engaged  in 
your  research  about  that  time? 
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That  is  right.  Let's  go  back  to  the  Ph.D. 
Frances  really  put  up  with  a  lot  in  those 
early  years.  God  I  You  know,  I  would  work 
late  at  night  and  she  would  be  with  me.  We 
would  come  home  and  then  I  would  work  some 
more.  On  weekends  we  didn't  do  anything 
together.  She  never  complained,  never  com¬ 
plained  . 

:  Did  she  work  at  all  after  you  were  married? 

No,  no.  But  for  six  solid  weeks  before  I 
took  my  prelims,  I  was  just  home  day  and 
night  studying,  and  then  when  I  worked  on  my 
thesis  and  got  things  together  it  was  the 
same  way.  And  about  the  time  we  were  really 
free  to  start  enjoying  things  she  got  sick 
and  died-- tragic .  I  never  will  forget  how 
many  houses  we  looked  at  when  we  were  looking 
for  a  place  to  live.  She  looked  at  forty  or 
fifty  in  Berkeley  and  she  finally  found  one. 

It  was  quite  expensive.  It  had  a  bedroom,  a 
living  room,  a  bath,  and  a  kitchen.  I  think 
we  got  it  for  $If.2  a  month;  it  is  on  Hilgard 
Avenue.  (Today  it  would  probably  be  $200.) 

It  was  a  nice  apartment.  Now,  a  rather 
interesting  thing  about  this  apartment,  it 
was,  by  a  fantastic  coincidence,  where  I  went 
to  call  on  Vera  the  first  time  I  took  her  out. 
She  was  not  only  living  in  the  same  building, 
but  the  same  apartment. 

Was  Frances  a  good  cook? 

Well,  fair. 

Did  you  do  any  of  the  cooking? 

I  did.  You  must  remember,  my  father  was  a 
distinguished  cook,  but  as  American  food 
goes,  Frances  was  all  right.  (Vera  was  the 
same  way,  but  in  later  years  Vera  has 
adjusted  to  more  of  the  gourmet- type  cooking. 
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and  that  is  something  coming  out  of  a  Mormon 
heritage,  for  Mormon  cooking  is  pretty  drab.) 
Prances  and  I  never  really  had  a  chance  to 
have  freedom  and  enjoyment.  We  would  go  up  to 
Sonora  where  her  folks  lived.  They  had  a  cabin 
on  Pinecrest  Lake,  some  thirty  miles  above 
Sonora.  We  would  go  up  there  and  enjoy  it,  but 
that  is  just  about  all  we  did;  we  would  have 
our  social  events  and  we  did  get  to  card  parties 
occasionally.  I  never  went  much  for  bridge.  I 
don't  like  it.  (Vera  doesn't  like  bridge,  either.) 
But  we  spent  so  much  time  in  building  for  the 
future,  and  then  the  future  with  her  didn't  come. 


Doctoral  Dissertation 

:  Let's  talk  about  your  doctoral  dissertation. 

What  was  it  on? 

It  was  on  yeast.  Cruess  had  done  a  lot  of  work 
on  wine.  He  had  done  work  on  yeast,  and  I  was 
always  interested  in  fungi--yeast  is  in  the 
fungus  kingdom — so  when  I  went  to  talk  to  Bonar, 
to  talk  about  getting  my  degree  in  mycology,  we 
decided  I  could  work  on  the  distribution  of 
these  things,  and  it  may  surprise  you  to  know 
my  problem  was  really  related  to  the  ecology  of 
yeast.  In  my  inaugural  address  here,  I  talked 
about  ecology — people  today  use  the  word  very 
loosely,  and  most  of  them  don't  use  it 
accurately.  And  my  problem  was  the  relation 
of  the  environment  to  yeast.  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  yeast  on  and  in  pickle  brine.  In  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt  ( 2 %%)  these  darned 
yeasts  would  float  on  top  and  grow  there.  Up 
to  that  time,  they  were  called  my co derma,, 
which  means  a  fungus  skin  on  top*  I  didn  t 
know  anything  about  yeast.  I  had  no  one  to 
guide  me.  I  had  to  got  what  books  I  could 
and  most  of  them  were  in  French  and  German 
and  I  struggled  through  them.  I  went  back  to 
the  first  man  to  describe  this  stuff  in  the 

l800's,  and  found  that  the  nomenclature 
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all  my  time  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  yeast 
we  found  in  nature  here,  and  I  worked  on 
yeast  most  related  to  brines.  (I  don't  know 
where  my  thesis  is  today.  It  may  be  here,  it 
may  be  home.)  But  on  pickle  brines,  you 
would  find  gradations  of  yeast.  Some  would 
grow  in  a  25%  salt  solution--no  problem. 
Others  would  grow  at  1 5%  salt  but  no  more. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  is  an 
ecological  situation  and  it  became  clear  that 
some  yeasts  could  grow  in  one  environment  and 
others  in  a  different  environment.  Some 
yeast  could  hardly  tolerate  any  salt  at  all. 
Then  again,  some  of  the  salt  tolerant  yeast 
become  soft,  so  to  speak,  when  grown  in  the 
absence  of  salt  and  lost  their  ability  to 
tolerate  salt--a  matter  of  selection  in 
reverse.  Then  I  found  that  sausage  kept  for 
a  long  time  in  a  moist  place  developed  on  the 
surface  a  slime  material  that  looks  a  little 
white  and  that  is  apt  to  be  yeast,  so  I  got 
into  that,  and  into  yeast  in  meat  plants.  It 
was  this  type  of  thing  I  pursued. 

Then  I  went  back  to  find  out  where  the 
devil  these  things  came  from,  were  they  on 
cucumbers  or  in  the  soil--it  is  this  type  of 
thing  I  then  pursued.  But,  another  interest¬ 
ing  thing  I  worked  on  was  the  relation  of 
temperature,  light,  and  concentration  to 
growth.  The  ones  on  the  surface  of  the 
pickle  brine  were  Debaryomyces  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  thing  is  that  they  would  grow  in 
culture  with  hardly  any  salt,  and  then  when 
you  tried  to  put  them  back  on  salt  they  would 
get  soft,  and  you  would  have  a  hard  time  to 
train  them  to  again  grow  in  the  presence  of 
high  concentrations  of  salt. 

Professor  James  T.  Barrett  was  on  both  my 
preliminary  and  final  committees. 
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A.I.D. :  Who  else  was  on  your  committee? 

Mrak:  Well,  my  examining  committee  was  A.  R.  Davis; 

a  fellow  named  Poster,  who  was  in  anatomy  in 
botany,  a  nice  guy;  Cruess;  Barrett;  and 
Goodspeed,  a  botanist.  Bonar  was  not  on  my 
committee  because  he  was  chairman  of  my 
thesis,  and  they  wouldn't  put  chairmen  on  in 
those  days.  But  boy,  was  I  frightened  of 
this  committee-- scared  to  death.  But  it 
worked  out  all  right. 

And  then  on  my  final  thesis  committee,  as 
I  recall,  it  was  Bonar,  Barrett,  and  Cruess. 

I  didn't  think  my  thesis  was  very  good,  but 
it  served  the  purpose. 
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Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


POST-DOCTORAL  ACTIVITIES 


After  I  received  my  Ph.D.,  I  continued  to  work 
in  the  Pood  Technology  Department,  and  it 
wasn't  until  years  later  that  I  did  much  on 
yeast.  Then,  when  Prohibition  was  repealed, 
we  wanted  to  find  out  about  wine  yeast  and 
similar  things.  But  most  of  my  earlier  work 
in  the  department  was  done  on  dried  fruits, 
canned  dried  fruits,  and  corrosion. 

:  Oh,  so  you  followed  through  on  your  master's 

thesis  on  corrosion. 

Yes.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
graduate  fellowship  was  financed  by  the  Prime 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Association,  so  our 
research  was  on  canned  prunes  and  prune  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  interesting  things  developed  out 
of  that  work.  The  prune  juice  you  see  in 
markets  today  came  out  of  it.  But  our  work  on 
prune  puree  or  pulp  never  did  develop,  not 
even  to  this  day.  I  felt  it  had  great  possi¬ 
bilities  because  I  don't  think  anything  tastes 
better  than  a  prune  milkshake--what  a  great 
combination!  The  prune  paste  or  pulp  could 
also  be  used  in  bakery  products,  so  there  was 
a  temporary  market,  but  it  just  never 
developed,  as  I  have  said. 

We  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  canning 
of  prunes.  We  had  a  strange  problem  to  solve. 
When  you  can  prunes,  the  prunes  seem  to  take 
the  tin  off  the  tinplate  of  the  can,  and  this 
exposes  tiny  areas  of  iron  or  the  base  plate. 
The  iron  then  reacts  with  the  acid  and  pro¬ 
duces  hydrogen  gas,  which  makes  the  cans 
swell.  Actually,  we  never  did  solve  that 
problem.  It  was  solved  by  the  manufacturing 
industry,  which  produced  a  better  tinplate 
that  resisted  corrosion. 
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After  that,  I  teamed  up  with  Herman  Phaff 
on  yeast  and  there  is  a  series  of  papers  we 
have  published  in  the  field,  over  the  years. 

We  had  one  of  the  largest  yeast  collections 
in  the  country. 

A  series  of  interesting  things  happened, 
as  Phaff  and  I  pursued  our  yeast  activity 
more  now.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  got  into 
yeast  in  1943  because  Prohibition  was  repealed 
and  we  were  interested  in  yeast  and  wines, 
what  they  were,  etc.  So,  I  made  a  yeast 
collection  and  published  a  paper  on  yeast 
occurring  naturally  on  grapes  in  California. 
Phaff  came  over  from  Holland;  he  had  worked 
with  the  great  scientist  Kluyver,  who  was 
interested  in  yeast,  and  there  were  great 
monographs  that  came  out  of  that  country, 
and  out  of  Kluyver' s  laboratory. 

Phaff  and  I  sort  of  inadvertently  teamed 
up  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff,  and 
we  started  studying  yeast  from  various 
sources.  Well,  along  came  Dr.  T.  Dobzhansky, 
a  great  scientist  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science.  He  is  now  on 
our  Davis  campus;  he  is  a  population  geneti¬ 
cist,  working  with  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins. 

He  was  with  Columbia  University;  I  don't 
know  where  else  he  was  in  the  East,  perhaps 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He  retired, 
and  came  here.  How  in  the  dickens  is  yeast 
related  to  population  genetics?  It  so 
happened  that  he  was  trying  to  find  why. 
certain  types  of  fruit  flies  have  certain 
specific  cycles  in  certain  places.  In  other 
words,  what  is  there  in  the  environment  that 
induces  populations  of  certain  species  of 
Drosophila  flies  (fruit  flies)  to  come  up  at 
a  certain  period,  another  species  during 
another  period,  and  so  on? 
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Mrak:  Now,  it  so  happens,  too,  that  a  lot  of 

these  flies  are  in  the  wilds.  He  had  worked 
on  temperature,  light,  and  all  the  environ¬ 
mental  variations  possible,  so  he  started 
wondering  about  their  food.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  know  that  what  these  fruit  flies  eat 
most  of  all  are  yeasts.  About  that  time  too, 
an  Egyptian,  Dr.  El-Tabey  Awab  Shihata,  came 
along  and  wanted  to  work  in  this  area,  and  so 
I  told  him  about  it.  He  was  the  only  Ph.D. 
student  I  had  ever  had.  (I  had  had  a  South 
African  as  a  master's  student.)  El-Tabey  got 
into  this  thing,  and  he  went  out  and  helped 
collect  fruit  flies,  and  we  worked  out  the 
techniques  of  collecting  them.  He  worked  in 
the  San  Jacinto  mountains  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  If  you  collect  them  there  and  want  to 
bring  them  to  the  laboratory  alive,  they 
digest  all  the  yeast  they  have  eaten  before 
you  get  them  to  the  laboratory.  So,  we  had 
to  put  them  in  a  condition  whereby  the  diges¬ 
tive  process  would  cease.  We  found  if  we  put 
them  into  a  frozen  condition  we  could  ship 
them  to  Berkeley  without  killing  the  yeast-- 
fortunately  they  will  survive  these  low 
temperatures. 

Then  we  pulled  out  the  stomachs  of  the 
flies,  worked  out  the  techniques  of  getting 
the  yeast  out  of  their  stomachs,  and  we  even 
counted  the  number  of  yeast  per  stomach.  We 
found  the  flies  actually  had  a  preference  for 
a  certain  type  of  yeast.  They  were  the  so- 
called  apiculate  yeasts,  which  are  lemon¬ 
shaped,  whereas  other  yeasts  have  other  shapes. 
There  are,  for  example,  yeasts  that  are  oval, 
elongated,  spherical,  triangular,  and  even 
pear-shaped.  The  apiculate  yeasts  seem  to  give 
off  an  aroma  that  is  fruity  and  attracts  the 
fruit  fly.  They  will  eat  other  yeast,  but 
they  prefer  these,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
aroma  that  attracts  them.  And  so  this  is  when 
we  started  going  for  fruit  flies  into  various 
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Mrak:  environments,  and  then  we  got  into  slime 

fluxes.  If  you  look  at  some  of  the  elm  trees 
around  this  campus  and  note  where  they  have 
been  cut  or  bruised,  or  in  the  crotches, 
there  is  a  "goo,"  and  this  is  called  slime 
flux.  It  is  a  great  place  to  find  yeasts  of 
various  types,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  found 
some  of  the  most  unusual  types  of  yeast  there. 
From  slime  fluxes  we  got  into  other  things, 
such  as  flowers,  and  away  we  went!  This  is 
ecology  at  its  best--the  interrelationship 
between  fruit  flies  and  their  environment. 

We  never  did  show  that  food  is  the  reason 
for  the  occurrence  of  fruit  fly  cycles,  but 
we  did  observe  an  interesting  relationship 
between  the  yeast  and  the  flies.  We  then 
got  into  other  things  and  now  Phaff  and 
Miller  are  carrying  on  and  they  are  literally 
going  around  the  world  in  search  of  yeast. 
They  have  taken  a  trip  up  the  Alaska  Highway 
into  Alaska,  collecting,  and  Phaff  was  in 
Hawaii  collecting  in  slime  fluxes  around  the 
craters  and  on  the  islands.  A  little 
"fraternity"  of  scientists  has  grown  up 
around  this  effort.  There  is  the  yeast 
letter;  Phaff  edits  it— a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  East  started  it,  then  I  took  over,  then 
Phaff  took  over.  In  this  "fraternity"  there 
is  a  sub-fraternity,  which  relates  to  popu¬ 
lation  geneticists  and  the  people  concerned 
with  yeast. 

So,  we  got  looking  at  all  kinds  of  things 
under  the  microscope.  A  problem  with  prunes, 
for  example,  was  the  development  of  what  we 
called  "sugaring."  You  may  have  seen  it-- 
dried  prunes  with  white  material  all  over 
them.  They  used  to  think  that  this  white 
material  was  crystals  of  sugar  that  had  come 
out  of  the  prunes.  It  does  contain  some 
sugar,  but  most  of  it  is  made  up  of  yeast. 

So,  we  got  into  this,  and  here  again  we  got 
into  specific  situations  as  to  the  ^ype  of 
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Mrak:  yeast,  because  the  yeast  growing  there  must 

be  able  to  live  in  the  presence  of  high  con¬ 
centrations  of  sugar.  Hence,  instead  of 
being  Debaryomyces  that  live  on  salt,  here 
we  found  haploid  Saccharomyces  that  live  on 
sugar.  These  are  the  haploid  generations, 
and  you  might  say  the  whole  process  has  been 
reversed,  because  the  haploid  generation  seems 
to  tolerate  high  concentrations  of  sugar, 
whereas  the  diploid  generation  doesn't.  So, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  come 
out  of  it  all. 

A.I.D.:  Dr.  Mrak,  there  was  a  yeast  named  after  you, 

at  least  one,  was  there  not? 

Mrak:  Yes,  there  is  a  yeast  called  Hansenula 

mrakii ,  which  in  a  way  is  a  kind  of  a  useless 
thing,  but  it  is  interesting.  It  makes  no 
contribution  to  man  insofar  as  wine,  bread, 
or  things  of  this  type  are  concerned.  It  is 
a  scavenger,  and  can  be  a  spoilage  organism 
at  times,  but  it  is  also  very  exciting  to 
the  scientists  b.ecause  it  does  form  films,  it 
gives  off  some  interesting  odors  that  attract 
fruit  flies,  and  things  of  this  type,  so  it 
is  a  little  unusual. 

Now,  I  might  point  out  that  I  had  another 
one  named  after  me,  Zygo saccharomyces  mrakii, 
but  later  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  a 
valid  species  because  it  is  really  the 
haploid  form  of  a  Saccharomyces  and  another 
name  is  assigned  to  it. 
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PRE- WORLD  WAR  II:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOOD  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Mrak:  When  Prohibition  was  repealed,  here  they  were, 

Bioletti,  Cruess,  and  Christie--what  were  they 
going  to  do?  Bioletti  continued  his  interest 
in  vineyards,  probably  making  grape  juice, 
etc.,  but  Cruess  then  shifted  over  to  fruit 
products.  Now  there  are  two  very  important 
things  that  happened  then  that  stimulated  an 
interest  in  fruit  products.  One  was  the 
tremendous  rains  that  hit  California  in  1919; 
these  rains  hit  during  the  harvest  season  for 
prunes,  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
tons  of  prunes  were  lost.  (They  were  all 
dried  in  the  sun  in  those  days.)  That,  was 
when  the  dehydration  idea  was  born.  And 
Christie,  with  an  engineer  named  Ridley, 
devised  the  forced  draft  counter-current 
dehydrator.  I  studied  dehydrators  and  I 
remember  so  well  when  I  took  his  course.  We 
worked  on  efficiencies,  air  flows,  and,  my 
God,  how  he  would  love  to  put  this  arithmetic 
all  over  the  board-- the  pounds  of  air,  and 
the  pounds  of  water  removed  from  the  pounds 
of  prunes,  the  rate  of  drying,  etc.  He  and 
Cruess  wrote  one  of  the  very  first  bulletins 
on  dehydration;  so  here  was  the  birth  of 
dehydration  in  California  and,  perhaps,  the 
world. 

Then,  there  was  another  thing  that 
happened  about  the  same  time.  There  was  a 
tremendous  outbreak  of  botulini s ♦  The 
botulinus  organism  produces  a  deadly  poison 
that  occurs  when  low  acid  products  are  canned. 
There  were  several  deaths  from  eating  olives, 
and  the  Hearst  papers  came  out  with  a  full 
page  skeleton,  labeled  "Death,"  reaching  for 
a  can  of  olives  with  a  caption  which  read: 
"And  then  Death  gave  him  an  olive."  Boy,  it 
just  about  destroyed  the  olive  industry. 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


So  Cruess  got  into  the  technology  of 
olives,  and  he  at  first  started  working  on 
botulinus ,  but  then  Stanford's  Dr.  Dixon  at 
the  Stanford  University  Med  School  got  into 
the  picture  for  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  K.  P.  Meyer  got  into  it  at  U.  C.  in  San 
Francisco.  K.  P.  was  more  of  a  driver,  and 
more  of  a  man  who  could  get  money.  He  got 
all  of  the  support  and  took  the  whole  field 
away  from  everyone  else.  But  Cruess  stayed 
involved  with  olives  because  pickling  olives 
is  one  of  the  most  technical  processes 
fraught  with  unbelievable  problems,  so  he 
would  stay  with  that  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  really  "Mr.  Processed  Olive" 
in  California;  his  contributions  in  this 
field  were  tremendous  and,  I  would  say,  did 
a  lot  toward  saving  the  olive  industry,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  botulinus ,  but 
from  other  technological  problems.  So  then 
you  had  Prohibition  pushing  Cruess  and  Christie 
into  these  other  problems.  And  then,  even¬ 
tually,  the  field  of  food  technology  was 
becoming  so  important  that  he  could  expand 
the  department  and  bring  in  other  men. 

Now,  when  Christie  left  to  go  to  the 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  as  field  and 
product  manager,  he  brought  in  a  man,  a 
wonderful  man,  by  the  name  of  Paul  Nichols, 
who  carried  on  the  work  in  dehydration.  Paul 
had  an  appendix  operation  and  unfortunately 
suffered  a  blood  clot  and  died.  In  those 
days,  they  didn't  know  how  to  take  care  of. 
such  things  the  way  they  do  today.  Paul  died 
and  this  left  openings  for  other  people. 

;  Was  Cruess  the  chairman  of  the  department? 

Cruess  was  under  Bioletti.  When  I  was  there, 
Bioletti  was,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  chairman,  but  when  Fruit  Products 
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Mrak:  developed  it  was  broken  away  from  Enology  and 

Viticulture  (which  was  eventually  centered  at 
Davis)  when  Bioletti  retired.  Fruit  Products, 
later  called  Food  Technology,  remained  at 
Berkeley,  and  Cruess  became  chairman  of  it. 

A.I.D.:  What  kind  of  a  chairman  was  he? 

Mrak:  I  have  a  mixed  reply.  He  built  the  department, 

but  he  was  not  a  good  leader,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  to  build  confidence  with  people  on  the 
outside.  He  was  not  a  man  to  get  money. 

Cruess  had  a  very  poor  relationship  with  the 
other  areas  of  the  Berkeley  campus.  This  is 
what  delayed  Food  Technology  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Budget  Committee  of  the  campus 
didn't  respect  us;  other  faculty  members 
would  say,  "How  are  jams  and  jellies  coming?" 
Things  like  that  used  to  make  us  very  mad. 

So,  when  I  say  my  reaction  is  mixed,  it 
is,  because  he  really  built  the  department  by 
doggedness,  you  might  say,  but  he  didn't  win 
the  University.  He  was  in  a  pioneering  field, 
jellies  and  jams  and  all  this,  and  he  felt 
this.  Without  a  doubt  he  felt  it.  But,  you 
have  to  hand  it  to  him  and  admire  him  for  it. 
He  stuck  with  it;  he  was  dedicated;  he 
believed  in  it.  When  he  brought  the  younger 
people  in  things  started  to  change.  Nichols 
carried  on  in  dehydration  and  then  Cruess 
went  into  pear  products  and  things  of  this 
type.  He  brought  in  a  man  named  Guthier  to 
work  on  walnut  dehydration.  In  those  days 
walnuts  were  dried  in  the  sun,  or  sometimes 
they  put  them  in  baskets  suspended  in  the  air, 
you  might  say,  so  the  wind  would  blow  through 
and  dry  them.  We  must  dry  walnuts,  otherwise 
they  get  moldy. 

Guthier  did  a  lot,  but  as  time  went  on, 
the  one  thing  that  I  think  Cruess  didn't 
realize  is"  that  industry  started  to  put  in 
research  laboratories,  and  the  place  for  us, 
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Mrak:  then,  was  to  gradually  move  ahead  of  the 

industry  into  the  intricacies  of  food 
technology. 

A.I.D. :  Toward  more  basic  research? 

Mrak:  Toward  more  basic  research,  right--or,  do  the 

things  that  industry  wasn't  doing  for  itself. 
And  in  this  regard,  Cruess  is,  I  believe,  the 
man  who  first  invented  the  fruit  cocktail. 
Prune  juice  came  out  of  his  laboratory.  I 
was  involved  with  prune  juice  and  prune  pulp, 
which  is  puree,  but  the  latter  never  went 
very  far.  There  were  other  products  that 
came  out  of  the  laboratory;  frozen  orange 
juice  concentrate  came  out  of  his  laboratory, 
and  there  is  a  very  interesting  story  there. 
The  California  citrus  industry  raises  navel 
oranges  to  a  large  extent.  The  navel  orange 
has  no  seed,  and  that  is  very  important. 

They  also  grow  Valencias,  which  have  seeds. 
Now,  you  can  make  the  orange  juice  concen¬ 
trate  out  of  Valencias  and  it  is  excellent; 
Maynard  A.  Joslyn  and  George  Marsh  did  this, 
and  they  submitted  a  bulletin  on  it.  If  you 
make  concentrate  out  of  navels  the  darned 
stuff  turns  bitter,  and  the  reason  first 
observed  by  Marsh  is  that  they  grow  navels 
on  the  wrong  root  stalk,  and  the  root  stalk 
produces  limonin  which  moves  into  the  fruit 
and  the  juice,  and  when  this  is  exposed  to 
air,  it  turns  bitter.  Maybe  you  have  had 
this  experience  with  navel  oranges.  But  the 
Valencia,  with  the  same  root  stalk  producing 
limonin,  deposits  it  in  the  seeds,  so  you 
don't  have  the  bitterness  in  the  juice. 

Marsh  worked  this  all  out. 

Cruess  was  pioneering  a  new  field  that 
wasn't  understood.  I  think  what  he  did  was 
tremendous,  was  important,  and  should  have 
been  done.  It  was  my  general  observation 
that  when  you  have  a  growth  situation  faced 
with  a  meagerness  of  funds  and  not  too  many 
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Mrak:  people,  there  are  enormous  jealousies.  I 

noticed  this  in  Latin  American  countries,  and 
in  European  countries,  too.  Then  when  you 
get  in  an  affluent  society  with  an  abundance 
of  money,  such  as  comes  out  of  the  NIH  or  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  these  jealousies 
seem  to  simmer  down.  Well,  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  in  those  days  who  were  very  jealous 
of  the  development  of  food  technology.  I 
remember  when  Paul  Nichols  died,  the  next  day 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pomology 
from  Davis,  Warren  Tufts,  was  in  the  dean's 
office  asking  that  Nichols'  replacement  be  at 
Davis.  This  was  a  shocker  to  me,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you! 

But  getting  back  to  Cruess,  he  brought  in 
three  young  men.  These  sort  of  came  up 
subtly.  I  came  in  by  way  of  a  $75  a  month 
grant  from  the  Prune  Growers'  Association, 
and  then  Cruess  got  a  little  money,  I  guess, 
for  work  on  freezing  storage  and  for  the 
citrus  work,  and  Maynard  A.  Joslyn  then  got 
into  the  picture,  working  for  hardly  anything. 
George  Marsh  was  a  graduate  of  the  department, 
had  been  out  in  industry  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  San  Diego,  and  had  worked  on  concentration, 
and  so  Cruess  brought  him  back.  And  finally, 
Gordon  Mackinney  was  strongly  recommended  by, 

I  believe,  Professors  Dennis  R.  Hoagland  and 
Alva  R.  Davis  in  Berkeley.  These  were  power¬ 
ful  figures  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  would  guess  that  they  influenced  the  dean 
who  insisted  that  when  Cruess  expanded  the 
department  he  take  Mackinney,  who  has  been  a 
good  addition.  He  was  a  very  fundamental 
man,  and  he  didn't  do  much  applied  research 
until  the  war  came  along  and  then  he  did  some 
very  fine  work  on  the  preparation  of 
dehydrated  vegetables.  His  contributions 
were  substantial  even  though  his  area  of 
research  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  only 
with  pigments.  Today  color  is  extremely 
important  in  food  technology.  In  those  days 
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we  thought,  "What  a  hairbrained  idea  having  a 
man  interested  in  color!"  Today,  we  know 
that  color  is  all-important,  we  know  that 
Vitamin  A  is  related  to  carotene,  and  so  it 
goes . 

Joslyn  was  a  person  with  a  tremendous 
education--brilliant ,  very  brilliant.  And 
he  was  flexible  enough  so  he  could  and  did  do 
practical  work  when  needed,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  could  do  fundamental  research  that 
would  equal  anybody’s. 

These  people,  particularly  Joslyn  and 
Mackinney,  were  circulating  around  the  campus, 
and  they  were  hearing  unfavorable  feedback 
about  the  department.  As  time  went  on, 

Cruess  didn't  want  to  change  to  this  more 
basic  concept  of  research  but  he  did.  I 
remember  when  we  decided  to  change  the  name 
of  the  department  to  Food  Technology.  He 
went  along  with  that.  But  later,  when  we 
wanted  to  prop  up  the  curriculum  and  require 
mathematics  and  calculus,  he  was  opposed  to 
it,  but  the  others  were  for  it.  I  hadn't 
had  much  math,  but  I  was  in  favor  of  more, 
because  so  darned  much  of  the  stuff  we  were 
getting  had  math  in  it,  and  I  felt  a 
deficiency.  I  remember  Cruess  said,  "Well, 
you  will  be  sorry.  You  won't  get  any 
students."  Well,  the  fact  of  the  case  is 
that  it  hasn't  stopped  any  students  at  all. 

A  rather  interesting  thing,  too,  is  that 
Cruess  in  the  seminar  always  had  very 
fundamental  discussions  on  enzymes,  etc. 

But  in  experiment  station  wrork,  he  wanted 
things  for  applied  work  more  applied.  The 
pressure--an  enormous  amount  of  pressure-- 
was  put  on,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
place  was  going  to  blow  up. 

He  fought  with  Christie,  he  fought  with 
Nichols  when  he  was  alive,  and,  in  fact, 
with  the  whole  staff.  So,  this  was  the 
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story,  and  some  day,  if  someone  writes  the 
history  of  food  technology,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  devote  a  good  part  of  that  book  to 
Cruess  and  his  building.  A  rather  interest¬ 
ing  thing  in  these  early  development s--when 
World  War  II  started  I  went  east.  Cruess 
said  to  me,  ’'Don't  trust  the  people  at  MIT." 
Later,  when  I  got  acquainted  with  them,  I 
found  that  they  were  the  most  wonderful 
people  in  the  world.  I  don't  know  why  he 
felt  he  couldn't  trust  them--I  think  it  was 
his  insecurity,  really.  There  was  no  reason 
--Dean  Sam  Prescott  was  a  great  man  and  so 
was  Bernie  Proctor  at  MIT,  both  dead  now. 

They  came  to  be  very  close  friends  of  mine. 

So  the  attitude  of  Cruess  I  might  say,  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  me  and  was  a  great 
bit  of  education,  because  I  learned  that 
maybe  I  should  say  all  people  are  great 
until  they  are  proven  otherwise. 

Cruess  never  had  the  fear  of  Wiegand  at 
Oregon  State,  but  Oregon  State  didn't  have 
the  reputation  that  MIT  had  and  still  does 
have.  This  was  Cruess.  He  was  a  very 
unusual  man,  but  a  person  who,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  did  so  much  for  me  and  really 
set  the  stage  for  my  future.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  for  what  he  did  for  me.  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  on  the  record  or  generally 
known,  but  finally  one  day  Mackinney,  Joslyn, 
and  I  were  walking  back  from  the  Faculty 
Club  in  Berkeley  and,  who  should  we  meet  but 
Stan  Freeborn.  Assistant  Dean  Freeborn  had 
taken  the  place  previously  held  by  Voorhies 
and  then  Tavernetti.  Freeborn  was  not  dean, 
but  he  had  assumed  many  responsibilities  and 
was  a  powerful  person  with  respect  to  total 
operation  of  the  college. 

A.I.D.:  He  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Vice  President 

C.  B.  Hutchison? 
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That  is  right.  That  is  what  he  really  turned 
out  to  be.  So,  while  walking  along,  Joslyn 
and  Mackinney  started  talking  about  the 
department.  I  remember  to  this  day  (I  was 
really  a  listener),  when  we  parted  Joslyn 
said  to  him,  "Well  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  Freeborn  said  something  to  the 
effect  of,  "I  will  tuck  it  away  and  think 
about  it."  But,  an  interesting  thing  did 
happen,  some  three  or  four  or  five  days 
later;  he  came  over  and  saw  Cruess.  Some  of 
us  saw  him  walking  into  his  office,  and  that 
is  when  things  started  to  buzz.  And  then  it 
ended  up  that  I  was  made  chairman. 

:  And  that  was  what  year--about  1 9^4-8 ? 

I  would  say  194®>  because  in  '£1  we  came  up 
here.  This  was  terribly  hard  on  Cruess.  It 
was  awfully  hard  on  him.  And  I  felt  like  a 
rat  because  he  had  been  so  good  to  me,  but  I 
guess  this  is  the  way  things  happen.  I  must 
say,  too,  I  was  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  chairman--!  wasn't  certain  I  could 
handle  it. 

:  It  all  worked  out  pretty  well  for  Cruess 

himself,  didn't  it?  Didn't  it  free  him  to 
do  some  things  he  wanted  to  do? 

I  bent  over  backwards  as  chairman  to  do 
everything,  give  him  everything  he  wanted-- 
everything  we  could.  As  far  as  students 
were  concerned,  Cruess  had  them  up  to  his. 
house  frequently.  Some  of  them  were  married 
in  his  home.  You  could  always  count  on 
department  parties  there--maybe  two,  three, 
four  a  year-— and  they  would,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  be  outside  and  barbecue;  otherwise 
it  would  be  inside.  He  had  a  tremendous 
house  in  Berkeley- -an  enormous  house  that  was 
up  on  a  steep  hill. 
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in  a  wooden  house.  I  never  saw  it.  The 
Berkeley  fire  came  along  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground,  and  after  that  was  when  he  hired  me 
and  Ray  Keefer  (chairman  of  Chemistry  here) 
to  go  up  and  shovel  and  shovel  and  shovel 
ashes.  I  shoveled  I  don't  know  how  many 
yards  of  ashes,  but  plenty.  Then  he  built 
a  cute  little  Spanish- type  house.  Later  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  house  up  in  the 
hills  in  Berkeley--a  beautiful  big  house 
designed  by  Maybeck  with  about  an  acre  of 
land  around  it.  There  was  an  enormous  number 
of  steps  to  walk  up  to  get  to  the  front  door. 
In  later  years,  he  put  in  an  elevator. 

Cruess  always  liked  the  mountains.  He 
took  my  first  wife  and  me  up  in  the  mountains 
one  time.  He  took  other  people  up  in  the 
mountains  and  we  would  hike  fifty  or  one 
hundred  miles  with  mules  carrying  our  dried 
food  and  camping  gear.  He  was  a  real  hearty 
outdoorsman.  He  loved  to  fish.  He  loved 
the  rugged  life.  I  always  thought  it  was  a 
tragedy  he  didn't  have  children.  Cruess  was 
an  introvert  of  the  first  order,  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  and  I'm  certain  children  would 
have  helped  him  and  he  would  have  been  a 
good  father.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor  when 
he  was  relaxed  and  it  was  good.  He  was 
married  to  one  of  the  sweetest,  most 
attractive,  lovely  woman  that  you  could  ever 
imagine.  She  was  an  artist  of  distinction. 
They  were  very  loyal  to  each  other.  Mrs. 
Cruess,  I  think,  always  wanted  children.  But 
she  decided  (she  told  Vera)  against  adopting 
them,  so  she  had  one  dog  and  another  and 
poured  a  lot  of  love  into  them.  That  may 
have  been  one  reason  they  were  so  good  to  the 
students,  because  of  her--I  don't  know. 

A.I.D.:  What  year -was  it  that  Cruess  Hall  on  the 

Davis  campus  was  named,  and  what  part  did  you 
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play  in  that  naming?- 

Well,  I  played  no  less  than  100  percent,  I 
would  say;  I  felt  that  I  x^anted  to  have  some¬ 
thing  that  would  recognize  Cruess  while  he 
was  alive  and  his  great  accomplishments. 

:  Now,  wasn't  this  the  first  time  that  a 
building  was  named  for  a  living  person? 

This  was  the  first  time  except,  I  believe, 
for  Earl  Warren  in  Berkeley.  We  mobilized 
industry  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other,  and  former  Regent  Gus  01son--God, 
how  we  did  work  on  getting  that  thing  over — 
and  we  got  it  through,  and  the  food  tech¬ 
nology  building  was  named  Cruess  Hall. 

Joslyn  and  some  of  the  others  played  a 
role  in  this,  too.  Later  we  got  Cruess  an 
honorary  degree  on  the  Davis  campus,  an  LL.D. 
degree . 
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Mrak:  During  the  war  I  worked  as  a  citizen  in  the 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  under 
General  George  Doriot.  Doriot  was  the 
Frenchman  who  led  the  army--"the  taxicab 
army"- -that  saved  Verdian  in  World  War  I.  And 
he  was  a  very  dramatic  Frenchman,  very 
effusive,  and  also  very  smart.  He  felt  that 
if  he  was  surrounded  by  people  with  civilian 
clothes,  especially  if  they  were  people  who 
had  stature  like  a  professor  or  doctor,  he 
could  get  at  the  quartermaster  general, 
whereas  if  he  had  people  in  uniforms,  then 
they’d  go  through  the  colonel,  and  maybe 
somebody  else,  and  maybe  the  general,  and 
maybe  they'd  never  get  to  see  him.  So,  if 
he  couldn't  get  in  to  see  the  general,  he 
would  call  on  some  of  us  in  civilian  clothes. 
So  we  started  calling  each  other  high-ranking 
civilians.  And  that's  how  the  term  came 
about . 

Probably  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  I  got 
into  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  I,  of  course, 
had  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  food  industry. 

We  started  to  get  some  funds  in  Berkeley  to 
work  on  dehydration.  Remember  I  told  you 
that  Christie  and  Cruess  really  started 
dehydration. 

A.I.D. :  Right. 

Mrak:  Well,  when  they're  shipping  things  overseas, 

dehydrated  products  are  important,  and  they're 
always  shooting  for  what  they  called  the 
ship's  ton — forty  cubic  feet  per  one  ton.  If 
you  could  do  that,  you  had  the  ideal  weight 
and  measurement-- the  weight  the  ship  could 
carry,  the  measurement  they  could  handle. 

And  if  they  wanted  to  get  the  vegetables, 
they  had  to  dry  them.  Professor  Cruess  was 
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Mrak:  really  one  of  the  first  ones  to  get  into  the 

idea  of  blanching  vegetables.  If  you  don't 
blanch  vegetables  before  they're  dried  they 
end  up  tasting  like  hay.  He  also  got 
involved  in  the  use  of  sulphite.  A  rather 
interesting  thing,  I  mentioned  Gordon 
Mackinney,  the  fundamental  scientist;  well, 
during  the  war  Gordon  Mackinney  got  into 
dehydration,  and  he  was  the  one  who  did  a 
lot  on  the  use  of  sulphite  in  the  treatment 
of  cabbage,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  The 
Western  Regional  Lab  did,  too.  And,  this 
added  tremendous  light  on  how  to  dry  the 
product.  Later  they  got  into  the  removal 
of  moisture  clear  on  down  to  one  percent  and 
less,  and  then  they  got  into  packing  in  an 
inert  gas.  This  did  an  awful  lot  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  life  of  dried  vegetables. 

Now,  these  products  didn't  continue  in 
general  use  after  the  last  war,  but  they  are 
used  in  dried  soups  and  manufactured  products. 
You'll  find  them  when  you  buy  such  products 
as  canned  beef  stew,  hash,  meat  loaf,  etc. 
Chances  are  they  put  dehydrated  potatoes  in 
these  products.  They  don't  get  fresh  ones. 
But,  dehydrated  products  are  used  in  other 
manufactured  goods,  too,  and  when  you  buy 
dried  soups  they  contain  dried  vegetables. 

Well,  about  the  time  all  this  work  was 
going  on  there  was  a  fellow  named  Ray  Junk, 
wonderful  guy--a  very,  very  close  friend  of 
mine.  He  died  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Ray 
Junk  was  with  the  C  &  H  Sugar  Company,  and 
we  have  done  a  lot  of  things  together  with 
him.  He  went  into  the  army--the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps — and  to  Fort  Warren  in  Wyoming. 

He  said  it  was  a  real  test  on  his  manhood 
there,  because  they  took  them  out  in  the 
winter  and  trained  them,  and,  too,  they 
trained  them  in  summer.  But  he  ended  up  in 
the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  in 
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Mrak:  food  research,  and  this  was  General  Doriot 's 

setup.  So,  while  we  were  working  on  dried 
vegetables,  Ray  Junk  and  a  fellow  named 
Bernie  Proctor,  professor  at  MIT  (I  men¬ 
tioned  him  before),  vrent  in  the  office  under 
Doriot  to  head  food  research.  He  said  to  me 
"Why  don't  you  come  on  back  and  work  with 
us?"  So,  I  did.  I'll  never  forget  when  I 
left  San  Francisco.  My  first  wife  had  died 
and  I  was  alone.  I  was  a  very  unhappy  guy, 
and  I  think  they  felt  that  maybe  this  would 
help  me.  When  I  left  the  San  Francisco 
airport  I  took  an  old  DC-3.  Quite  a  few 
people  in  Berkeley  saw  me  off,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  Academy  /National  Academy  of 
Science/  now  (Doudoroff  and  others).  I 
never  will  forget  the  first  time  I  went  up 
in  that  plane  and  started  looking  down.  It 
was  a  strange  sight.  Took  me  twenty-one 
hours  to  get  to  Washington.  Well,  it  would 
have  taken  twenty-one  hours  if  we  were  on 
time,  as  compared  with  what--five  today? 

A.I.D. :  Was  this  your  first  plane  ride? 

Mrak:  First  plane  ride.  There  were  storms  in  the 

East,  and  so  we  were  routed  to  Dayton.  And 
then  we  were  grounded  and  I  called  Junk  in 
Washington  and  told  him  I  was  grounded  and 
he  said,  "Well,  that's  too  bad."  I  thought 
I  ought  to  be  there  on  time,  but  he  wasn't 
at  all  worried.  Finally  I  got  into 
Washington.  I  really  had  no  specific 
assignment,  but  eventually  a  strange  thing 
happened.  General  Doriot  wanted  to  give 
out  funds  for  food  research,  and  they 
decided  they  had  to  have  a  committee  to 
judge  where  the  money  should  go,  where  the 
problems  were.  It  was  called  the  Committee 
of  Food  Research,  and,  my  lord,  I  ended  up 
being  chairman  of  it. 
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Another  man  from  Berkeley  who  was  back 
there  with  me  was  Sam  Lepkovsky,  a  great  guy, 
a  dear,  dear  friend  of  mine.  (When  you  came 
in  this  morning  I  was  trying  to  reach  him  by 
phone.)  Lepkovsky  is  a  nutritionist,  a  very 
distinguished  one.  We  were  both  placed  in  an 
office,  probably  250  feet  long,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  wide,  with  tiny  little  desks  about 
half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  desk  so  you 
always  had  to  have  stuff  on  the  floor.  It 
wasn't  air-conditioned,  it  was  a  temporary-- 
what  I  call  a  permanent  temporary  building. 
It's  still  there--out  on  x^rhat  they  call 
Buzzards  Point.  God,  you  had  to  walk  a  mile 
no  matter  what  the  public  transporation  you 
took  to  get  there.  Now,  there  xvere  temporary 
buildings  A,  B,  and  C,  and  I  was  in  C,  and 
it  was  at  the  furthest  end.  And  when  I  went 
there  the  first  time  I  went  through  all  the 
rigmarole  of  being  identified  and  all  this 
stuff  the  army  required,  and  after  that  I 
always  had  to  have  a  badge  or  a  pass.  If 
you  left  it  home  you  had  to  go  up  to  the 
main  office  and  go  all  through  it  again. 

Portxxnately,  my  desk  was  not  far  from  a 
window,  and  it  was  not  far  from  a  lagoon  or 
swamp,  so  that  breezes  could  blow  once  in  a 
while,  and  I  eventually  adapted  or  adjusted 
to  the  miserable  swampy,  hot,  wet  Washington 
climate,  to  the  point  that,  when  they 
permitted  people  to  go  home  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  because  it  was  so  hot,  I 
was  willing  to  stay.  It  didn't  bother  me 
that  much.  So,  this  was  our  setup.  There 
must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  people  in 
this  office,  and  at  one  end  was  a  little 
off ice--a  very  small  one  where  Ray  Junk  was 
(then  it  was  Captain  Junk) --and  beyond  him 
was  Dr.  Bernie  Proctor's  office.  Upstairs 
was  the  same  setup,  but  up  there  was  Colonel 
McClain.  Colonel  McClain  was  a  very  bright 
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Mrak:  guy  who  came  out  of  Harvard,  then  went  with 

the  Dewey  and  Almy  Company.  After  the  war  he 
became  president  of  Merck  and  Company  and  is 
now  vice-president  of  the  Stevens  Institute. 
Colonel  McClain  was  the  guardian,  or  the 
gatekeeper,  for  the  General.  So,  if  you 
wanted  anything  out  of  the  General,  you  had 
to  go  through  the  Colonel. 

Working  with  the  Committee  on  Pood 
Research,  we  had  to  work  closely  with  the 
Colonel  and  now  and  then  couldn't  even  get 
things  to  him.  There  was  a  fellow  named 
George  Burgess  who  is  now  president  of 
Zellerbach,  and  Georgie  (as  we  called  him) 
used  to  get  things  done  in  a  hurry,  so  I 
thought  (there's  where  flexibility  comes 
into  it),  "By  golly,  I'd  better  watch 
Georgie!"  How  does  he  do  it  when  I  can't  do 
it?  That's  when  I  found  chat  George  was 
dating  the  secretaries  and  he  was  working  on 
the  secretaries.  There  was  a  girl  named 
Marietta--I  don't  remember  her  last  name. 

She  was  very  attractive  but  not  pretty  at 
all,  and  so  I  started  doing  little  favors  for 
Marietta,  and  it  wasn't  long  after  that  I'd 
see  her  and  I'd  say,  "I've  got  to  get  this 
to  the  Colonel,"  and  she  said,  "Where  is  it?" 
I  said,  "I  sent  it  up  here  a  week  ago."  So 
she  said,  "Let  me  look  at  his  stack,"  and  it 
was  down  low,  and  she  said,  "You  be  at  your 
desk  at  one  o'clock,  and  just  before  he  comes 
back  from  lunch  I'll  put  it  on  top  of  his 
stack."  So,  you've  got  to  get  to  know  the 
secretaries.  That  made  a  tremendous  impres¬ 
sion,  so  after  that,  boy,  I  really  worked  on 
all  the  secretaries  I  could  find. 

(When  I  became  chancellor,  I  realized 
that  I  had  to  get  to  know  the  secretaries  in 
the  Sacramento  legislature.  I  took  Jim  Meyer 
/current  chancellor/^  with  me  and  he  said,  "My 
God,  you  know  every  girl  in  the  place,"  and  I 
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said,  "They’re  important!"  So  that  was  a  big 
thing  that  I  learned  that  conditioned  me  for 
my  future  experiences.) 

The  Committee  on  Food  Research  was  an 
interesting  one.  George  Stewart  was  on  it; 
he  was  a  very  powerful  man.  I  don't  like  to 
use  the  word  "powerful"--he  was  a  very  influ¬ 
ential  person  on  it.  Another  one  was  Herb 
Longenecker,  who  is  now  president  of  Tulane 
University  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Nutrition  Foundation  (which 
we  have  just  reorganized,  I've  been  working 
with  them) .  Herb  is  a  very  bright  guy  in  the 
area  of  fats.  The  only  thing  I'd  say  about 
him- -he ' d  be  better  if  he  didn't  talk  so  much. 

Another  one  on  the  committee  was  Sam 
Lepkovsky  from  Berkeley;  he  was  a  nutrition¬ 
ist,  a  terrific  guy.  Another  one  was  a  girl. 
Dr.  Gotschault  (George  Stewart  really  brought 
her  in) --some  of  the  people  didn't  like  her. 
Another  one  was  M.  T.  Anson,  who  was  very 
blunt,  extremely  bright,  with  tremendous 
imagination.  He  was  the  one  who  was  at 
Harvard,  and  who,  with  Edsel  at  Harvard, 
started  the  series  on  advances  in  protein 
chemistry.  He's  the  one  vjho  went  to  the 
Academic  Press  and  said,  "Look,  you  ought  to 
start  a  series  on  advances  in  food  research." 
And  they  said,  "Fine,  who  should  it  be?"  And 
he  said,  "Stewart  and  Mrak."  So  you  see  how 
these  contracts  work.  It  surprised  me  that 
Tim  Anson  would  do  this.  He  was  so  impatient 
that  if  somebody  did  something  in  research 
that  wasn't  good  and  he  saw  it,  he'd  say, 
"That's  no  good!"  and  that's  the  way  he'd  be. 
But  we — Tim  and  I— really  grew  to  be  tremen¬ 
dous  friends,  and  he  took  a  great  liking  to 
my  son,  Bobby.  He  married  very  late  in  liie. 
He  inherited" a  daughter  by  marrying.  He's 
dead  now,  the  poor  guy.  But  he  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  on  Bobby.  Bobby  was  very  sad 
when  he  died. 
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Then  we  had  Bill  Geddes.  Bill  Geddes  was 
probably  the  leading  man  in  starch,  breach, 
and  flour  chemistry,  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He's  dead  now--tragic.  And  then 
we  had  0.  B.  Williams  from  the  University  of 
Texas  in  microbiology.  He's  dead  now.  This 
was  the  Committee  on  Pood  Research.  It  was  a 
tremendous  committee.  We  had  symposia.  We 
published  a  volume  on  the  stability  of  fats — 
this  was  a  tremendous  problem.  George 
Stewart  was  the  one  concerned  with  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  and  poultry,  dried  eggs,  and  things  like 
that--I  was  the  food  technologist.  Ray  Junk 
attended  our  meetings  now  and  then.  And  then 
there  was  another  fellow,  George  Gelman. 

George  Gelman  and  I  became  very  good  friends. 
He  was  in  the  Chicago  quartermaster  laborato¬ 
ry,  but  he  was  a  sort  of  liaison  when  he 
worked  with  us,  and  he  was  intensely  disliked 
by  most  people.  But  George  and  I  got  to  know 
each  other,  and  I  appreciated  him  because  he 
was  a  very  bright  guy,  and  this  was  well 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  on  as 
director  of  the  laboratory  after  the  war  was 
over.  But  then  there  were  some  people  who 
were  after  him  (just  like  people  were  after 
Clark  Kerr).  They  couldn't  stand  his 
arrogance.  They  had  an  advisory  committee  to 
that  laboratory  and  George  Stewart  and  I  were 
on  it,  and  when  the  showdown  came  George 
Stewart  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who  supported 
him,  so  he  was  voted  out.  It  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  George  Gelman. 

He  was  trained  in  science  and  microbiology. 

He  took  a  course  in  business  administration 
and  subsequently  went  into  law.  He  became 
associated  with  a  firm  concerned  with 
chocolate  products  and  such  tings,  later  sold 
out,  and  accumulated  enough  money  so  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  Bio-Firm  Corporation 
in  Wasco,  California.  This  was  bought  out  by 
the  International  Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corporation,  and  George  Gelman  ended  up  being 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  this 
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When  I  became  chancellor,  George  Gelman 
was  here  and  gave  me  a  present,  a  shotgun, 
and  he  gave  me  this  watch.  I  think  he 
appreciated  my  defense  of  him.  George  and  I 
were  on  opposite  sides  on  one  issue.  It  so 
happened  that  Bernie  Proctor,  who  was  in  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  in  charge 
of  foods,  was  also  kind  of,  not  arrogant,  but 
brutal  at  times.  He'd  tell  people  how  awful 
they  were  if  he  felt  like  it,  and  he  and 
George  Gelman  just  did  not  get  along  at  all. 
George  never  forgot  this.  At  MIT,  where 
Proctor  came  from,  there  was  a  lot  of  money 
from  the  quartermaster  corps.  MIT  had  not 
issued  many  reports  and  George  was  going  to 
blast  them.  Then  I  said  to  George,  "Hold 
this  thing  off,"  and  I  went  to  Proctor  and 
Ray  Junk  and  said,  "We've  got  to  straighten 
thi  s  thing  out . "  So ,  I  went  up  to  MIT  and  I 
said,  "I  want  you  guys  to  stop  everything 
and  write  up  a  report  on  all  the  work  you 
did."  And  we  got  three  volumes.  They're 
historical  documents  now.  I  believe  I  put 
one  in  the  library  of  Pood  Technology. 

I  felt  that  there  was  no  use  tearing  MIT 
apart.  The  people  there  are  good.  They  did 
a  lot  of  work,  and  an  interesting  thing 
developed.  Out  of  this  came  one  of  my  very 
close  and  dear  friends,  Dr.  John  Sluder,  who 
married  into  a  proper  Bostonian  family;  he 
married  Betsy  Cabot  Bradley.  Her  grandfather 
was  a  Cabot.  So  here  I  have  friends;  I've 
been  in  their  home,  and  when  I'm  up  that  way 
I  stay  with  them;  you  see  how  these  root 
hairs  and  things  work.  Well,  anyway,  getting 
back  to  the  Food  Research  Committee,  we,  I 
think,  had  a  powerful  influence.  Out  of 
George  Gelman' s  mind  came  the  general  areas 
of  food  technology  (I  don't  think  the  world 
realizes  this)  and  the  Committee  on  Pood 
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tion  that  food  acceptability  was  important, 
so  we  set  up  sub-laboratories  in  the  big 
quartermaster  laboratory  for  food  in  Chicago, 
under  Colonel  Isker,  a  great  guy,  for 
actually  testing  foods  to  see  if  they  were 
acceptable.  We  worked  out  methods  to  test 
for  acceptability,  involving  color,  flavor, 
texture,  noi se--potato  chips  have  to  make  a 
noise,  you  don't  like  a  potato  chip  that 
doesn't  make  a  noise--pain--chile  con  carne-- 
tackiness--in  peanut  butter.  There  were  some 
seventeen  factors  that  would  come  in,  includ¬ 
ing  heat,  cold,  and  rancidity,  into  food 
acceptance.  Quantity  is  one.  We  found  in 
some  of  the  rations,  if  you  give  people  too 
much  cheese  it's  okay;  if  you  give  them  that 
much  more  they  eat  it  and  get  tired  of  it. 

So,  there  are  many,  many  things  that  came  out 
of  this. 

So,  as  I've  said,  we  got  into  testing, 
then  set  up  a  sub-lab  for  acceptability  test¬ 
ing,  and  this  has  subsequently  permeated  the 
industry;  when  I  came  back  from  the  war  and 
became  chairman  of  the  department,  then  moved 
to  Davis,  we  had  built  into  our  building  one 
of  our  first  acceptance  laboratories,  and  we 
hired  a  person  for  this  work. 

But  this  wasn't  all.  We  found  in  the 
army  rations  that  there's  such  a  thing  as 
stability;  that  is,  we'd  get  a  high  accept¬ 
ance  overseas,  they'd  get  out  in  the  Eritrean 
Desert,  and  in  a  week  the  darned  things  were 
inedible,  and  we  found  that  a  so-called, 
browning  reaction  would  take  place.  This  is 
where  Anson  got  into  the  picture  and  our 
committee  set  up  the  first  program  to 
determine  why  things  turn  brown,  or  dark. 

Keep  foods  in  the  heat  and  they  tend  to  turn 
dark.  It's  the  same  as  toasting  bread,  you 
like  that  little  bit  in  bread,  but  when  all 
the  food  darkens  and  deteriorates  it's  not 
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very  involved  chemical  reaction.  The  question 
is  how  do  you  stop  it?  It  happens  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  products,  in  dried  meat,  and  a 
whole  host  of  products.  The  lower  the 
moisture  is  the  more  it  is  apt  to  happen 
unless  the  moisture  is  extremely  low. 

Then  there  was  also  the  question  of 
rancidification  of  fats.  How  do  you  stabilize 
fats? 

We  sent  a  lot  of  dried  cranberries  over¬ 
seas.  When  you  have  cranberry  sauce,  one  of 
the  things  you  expect  is  for  it  to  jell,  but 
we  found  that  when  dried  cranberries  were 
stored  in  hot  places  their  jelling  property 
disappeared,  so  you  not  only  had  a  browning 
reaction,  but  you  had  a  change  in  texture. 

Then  there  was  a  loss  in  nutritive  value, 
so  all  these  things  came  into  the  factor  of 
stability.  There  were  other  aspects  of 
stability  that  came  into  the  picture--protec- 
tion  against  insects,  microbial  infections, 
and  rodents. 

In  canned  milk  there  was  a  physical  change. 
It's  rather  interesting  that  we  ran  into  this 
first  in  Singapore,  Malaya.  When  they  opened 
the  can  nothing  would  come  out.  It  was  like 
cheese;  it  jelled.  I  don't  think  this  problem 
was  ever  solved  so  it  was  prevented  by  turning 
the  cases  of  milk  upside  down.  The  milk  was 
perfectly  good,  but  it  wasn't  liquid--it  wa3 
jelled. 

Then  we  had  a  very  strange  thing  happen 
on  starch  products,  the  so-called  retrograda- 
tion  of  starch.  Now,  most  people  think  when 
bread  gets  stale  that  it's  due  to  loss  of 
moisture.  Well,  what  happens  is  that  some  of 
the  molecules  stick  together.  We  found  we 
could  reverse  this  retrograded  starch  by 
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little.  There  were  other  amazing  things.  In 
dired  potatoes  you’d  get  this  retrogradation, 
but  if  you  would  freeze  the  potatoes  before 
drying  them  it  wouldn't  occur.  We  never  knew 
why,  but  these  were  the  types  of  things  we 
were  confronted  with  in  the  area  of  stability. 

Then  we  got  into  another  thing  we  called 
utility.  Today  we  call  it  convenience.  We 
had  to  have  rations  that  one  could  use  easily 
in  the  field.  There  were  many  factors  that 
went  into  this.  You  couldn't  have  anything 
that  was  sticky,  because  if  you  opened  a  can 
and  you  had  a  sticky  thing  and  you  got  it  on 
your  rifle  it  wasn't  good.  You  didn't  want 
sticky  stuff  on  your  rifle. 

But  then,  with  convenience  or  utility 
also  came  the  business  of  disposal  of  the 
container.  We  didn't  want  something  that 
would  reflect  upward  so  that  the  airplane 
people  could  see  it,  so  we  had  to  coat  the 
cans  with  what  we  called  procoat. 

Beyond  these  factors  was  safety.  We 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  products  were  safe. 
Finally  there  was  nutritive  value.  We  always 
put  nutritive  value  last  because  we  felt  that 
if  the  soldiers  didn't  eat  the  food  because 
it  didn't  have  the  acceptability  properties, 
why  worry  about  the  nutritive  value?  First 
we  had  to  get  them  to  eat  the  rations. 

Well,  anyway,  different  people  on  this 
committee  had  different  interests.  Sam 
Lepkovsky  had  a  very  powerful  influence. 

When  we  went  into  ration  building,  the  first 
idea  was  to  mix  everything.  God,  the  mixers 
were  what  I  would  call  "concoctologists . " 

They  mixed  together  chicken,  vegetables,  etc., 
everything  mixed  together--hash,  meat,  and 
everything.  Sam  Lepkovsky  said,  "Let's  look 
at  this.  What  does  a  man  want  to  eat?"  And, 
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the  year?  What  is  he  most  apt  to  eat?  Well, 
it's  bread,  beef,  eggs,  butter,  potatoes 
(these  were  the  things  then,  we've  gotten 
away  from  potatoes)  a  vegetable,  and  perhaps 
a  fruit,  and  milk.  These  are  things  that  (oh 
yes,  coffee  and  sugar)  you  can  eat  every  day 
in  the  year.  So,  how  about  it?" 

So,  Sam  then  started  talking  for  canned 
bread  in  the  rations,  and  boy,  did  he  have 
opposition,  but  later  it  came  out,  it  was 
safe.  They  found  every  roadblock  they  could 
put  in  the  way,  but  it  came  out,  and  Sam  was 
the  one  who  got  canned  bread  in  the  rations. 
Well,  they  were  so  proud  of  it  then  that  they 
got  into  canned  cakes. 

The  next  thing  was  beef  chunks.  We 
couldn't  give  them  fresh  beef.  Dried  beef 
wasn't  so  good,  but  we  got. into  beef  chunks; 
stews  with  fairly  substantial  pieces  of  meat, 
and  then  we  even  got  into  canned  hamburgers. 

I  don't  know  if  they're  on  the  market,  but  we 
had  damned  good  canned  hamburgers  and  things 
of  this  type.  They  did  an  awful  lot  of  work 
on  powdered  milk.  The  product  still  left  a 
lot  to  be  desired.  It  was  only  in  later 
years  that  Dave  Peebles  produced  a  good  non¬ 
fat  dried  milk.  But  likewise  in  powdered 
eggs.  You  can  eat  too  many  eggs.  You  eat 
them  three  times  a  day,  and  you're  sunk.  So, 
we  went  after  building  rations  around  Sam's 
ideas,  and  turned  them  all  around.  There 
were  a  lot  of  rations  that  were  built,  and 
things  that  came  out  of  rations.  That 
Committee  on  Pood  Research,  the  quartermaster 
laboratory  in  Chicago,  and  now  the  laboratory 
at  Natick,  Massachusetts  (one  I'm  still  an 
advisor  to),  have  benefited  the  civilian 
population  more  than  will  ever  be  known.  A 
lot  of  the.  foods  we  have  today,  the  idea  of 
acceptability  and  convenience,  and  stability, 
all  came  out  of  the  war,  the  quartermaster 
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corps.  They're  still  producing  new  things 
that  people  use;  the  average  citizen  doesn't 
know  this. 

Before  your  committee  started,  what  was  the 
condition  of  army  rations? 

Oh,  boyl  The  army  rations  then  were  just 
about  what  they  were  in  World  War  I--"canned 
goldfish"  (that  was  salmon),  "canned  Willy" 
(that  was  corned  beef),  dried  potatoes,  dried 
fruits--things  of  this  type.  They  were 
pretty  terrible.  They  tried  to  make  powdered 
lemon  juice;  it  had  citric  acid  and  flavor  in 
it.  It  wasn't  much  good.  It  was  really  poor, 
and  it  wasn't  until  the  war  had  gone  along  a 
few  years  that  we  started  to  get  something 
worthwhile.  The  K  ration  was  formulated 
fairly  early  in  the  war,  and  that  was  a 
package  about  the  size  of  a  one  pound  butter 
carton,  and  it  had  in  it  hard  biscuits,  a 
little  powdered  coffee,  a  little  sugar, 
cigarettes,  toilet  paper,  and  probably  an 
entree  of  cheese,  or  ham  and  eggs,  etc. 

Powdered  eggs? 

No,  no.  These  were  cooked,  so  you  could  just 
spoon  and  eat  them.  Or  they  might  have,  as  I 
say,  cheese,  ham  and  eggs,  or  maybe  Spam. 
(They  got  awful  tired  of  Spam  early  in  the 
war.)  Now,  here  was  a  case,  you  see,  where 
the  size  of  portion  was  so  very,  very 
important.  They  got  into  trouble  on  butter. 
Everything  would  melt,  so  they  developed 
Carter  spread.  Well,  Carter  spread  didn't 
last  very  long.  The  colonel  who  invented  it 
was  an  awfully  nice  guy  and  he  didn't  deserve 
to  have  his  name  attached  to  it.  It  was 
mostly  beef  suet.  Carter  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you,  it  would  stand  up  in  the  jungles." 

The  C  ration  was  a  regular  2^§  pound  can 
with  biscuits,  probably  a  fruit  bar  which  had 
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turned  black  because  it  couldn't  tolerate  the 
heat--the  stability  factor--the  canned  item 
may  have  been  stew,  beans  and  weenies, 
chicken  and  rice,  or  other  things  of  that 
type.  I  think  they  had  three  to  five 
concoctions,  and  they  would  vary.  And  they 
were  packed  in  boxes,  enough  for  a  group  of 
five  men,  and  this  was  termed  "five-in-one." 

There  were  some  special  rations;  they 
had  lifeboat  rations,  then  they  had  the 
emergency  ration,  which  was  a  chocolate  bar 
that  had  about  seven  hundred  calories  in  it 
and  could  keep  a  guy  alive.  They  had 
instructions  on  it  that  said,  "Eat  a  little 
bit  and  wait  awhile,"  because  it  was  made 
of  high  melting  point  fats,  which  are  bad. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  we  had  to  do 
was  to  can  water.  Water  is  darned  hard 
stuff  to  can,  because  if  you  leave  any  air 
in  it,  the  can  starts  rusting.  So  we  had 
to  get  the  air  out  of  the  water  and  then 
vacuum  seal  the  can.  Well,  that  was  the 
ration  condition.  As  the  war  went  on,  the 
rations  improved,  improved,  and  improved.  I 
want  to  tell  you,  some  of  the  rations  they 
have  today  are  really  fantastic.  Freeze¬ 
drying  has  come  into  the  picture,  and  they 
can  freeze-dry  almost  any  combination;  beef 
stroganoff,  stew,  and  things  that  are  cooked. 
You  can  either  eat  them  cold  or  you  can  eat 
them  hot.  They  have  them  in  a  moisture- 
proof  plastic  container  which  is  dark  colored 
and  can't  be  seen  from  the  air  when  you 
dispose  of  it.  And  these  things  are  very 
light.  Each  individual  can  carry  them. 

:  Do  powdered  eggs  taste  any  better  now  than 

they  used  to? 

I  think  they've  learned  a  lot  about  powdered 
eggs.  One  of  the  things- -strange  as  it  may 
seem--they  did  was  get  rid  of  a  little  bit 
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of  sugar  (glucose)  that  was  in  the  eggs,  and 
this  was  where  a  lot  of  the  browning  and 
deterioration  and  off  odors  came  from. 

George  Stewart  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this.  I 
think  we  still  have  trouble  with  powdered 
eggs,  but  there's  a  great  improvement  in  them. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  Committee  on 
Food  Research  of  the  quartermaster  corps 
broke  up.  I  maintained  very  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  George  Stewart  and,  by  the  way,  I 
played  a  role  in  his  coming  out  to  Davis.  He 
was  director  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Iowa,  and  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  sold  Dean 
Hutchison  on  the  idea  that  they  couldn’t  have 
a  better  man  to  head  up  poultry  than  George, 
so  Dean  Hutchison  eventually  studied  this, 
and  I’d  like  to  think  that  I  played  a  role  in 
it.  George  was  a  unique  guy  in  that  he  was 
an  agriculture  instructor  at  an  experiment 
station.  He  was  a  poultry  man,  but  he  had 
great  interest  in  foods. 

Are  you  still  on  the  army  advisory  committee? 

There  is  what  is  called  the  Advisory  Board  on 
Quartermaster  Affairs.  The  National  Research 
Council  of  the  National  Acadamy  receives  some 
money  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
support  this  advisory  committee.  I’m  a 
member  of  this  board.  The  chairman  of  it  is 
Dr.  Baker,  the  director  of  research  for  A.  T. 
&  T.  They  have  some  very  substantial  people 
on  this  board.  Then  the  board  has  under  it  a 
number  of  panels,  and  one  is  on  foods.  I’m 
chairman  of  the  one  on  foods,  so  I  meet  with 
both. 

Does  the  board  meet  with  NASA,  work  with 
space  rations  at  all? 

Yes,  they've  done  this  at  Natick,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  I  ‘think  that  some  of  the  freeze-dried 
products  they  have  have  been  used  by  NASA. 
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NASA  has  many  problems,  you  know,  some 
special  situations.  They  can’t  have  too  much 
bulk  because  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
it?  They  can’t  use  too  much  water,  yet  they 
must  have  water.  They  have  a  special  situa¬ 
tion.  I  remember  very  definitely  during  the 
war  we  had  special  situations,  like  the  need 
for  lifeboat  rations,  the  baleout  rations 
from  an  airplane,  what  you  take  when  you  get 
in  a  jungle,  and  things  of  this  type. 
Lepkovsky  was  very  interested  in  this. 

This  board,  in  addition  to  food,  has 
clothing,  footwear,  and  radiation  panels. 

They  cover  everything  related  to  man. 

Frankly  I  have  been  quite  unhappy  with  the 
present  situation,  since  they  reorganized 
the  whole  Defense  Department  (McNamara  did 
this),  because  there's  no  longer  a  quarter¬ 
master  general.  The  quartermaster  general's 
point  of  view  was  to  look,  at  the  soldier, 
the  man.  He  was  interested  in  the  man. 

Today  I  find  no  interest  in  protecting  the 
man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  his  footwear, 
and  in  his  protection  against  mosquitoes. 
Natick  is  doing  it  (and  the  man  is  protected) 
but  we  don’t  have  a  high-ranking  officer  who 
is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  man. 
They're  all  looking  at  material.  They're 
looking  at  armor  and  things  of  this  type. 

So,  the  priority  of  the  man  is  way  down  the 
line,  and  not  only  that,  but  if  we  develop  at 
Natick,  for  example,  an  anti-mine  boot,  very 
interesting.  It's  like--remember  the  old 
malted  milk  bars,  how  they  had  all  kinds  of 
holes  in  them?  Well,  what  this  is  is  sort  of 
an  aluminum  heel.  They  find  that  when  you 
step  on  a  mine  it's  the  shock  that  gets  your 
ankle.  So  they  want  something  to  absorb  the 
shock,  and  they  have  this  aluminum  heel  that 
will  compact  very  easily  when  it  hits  a  mine. 
They  also  developed  a  better  bullet-proof 
vest,  but  when  they  tried  to  get  these 
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Mrak:  developments  introduced  through  the  material 

command,  the  high  ranking  general  would  rely 
on  the  computer  and  the  computer  would  say, 
"Look  you've  got  enough  stuff  here  for  a 
year,  so  forget  it."  But  the  computer  was 
unaware  that  the  new  development  was  better. 
General  Westmoreland  once  visited  the  lab  at 
Natick  and  saw  the  new  creations.  He  raised 
so  much  hell  that  the  computer  was  ignored-- 
you  might  say  they  were  disenchanted  with  the 
computer  for  a  while--but  they've  gone  back 
to  the  stupid  thing.  It's  things  like  that, 
the  computer  still  says,  "Look,  we've  got 
harness,  use  it"--but  we  don't  have  horses 
anymore.  So  this  is  why  I  have  felt  that 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  had  the  only  labora¬ 
tory  where  they've  been  interested  in  the 
soldier  as  a  man,  and  in  his  welfare, 
protection,  and  happiness.  But  now  the 
hierarchy  in  the  army  weighs  the  priority  and 
it  puts  the  man's  welfare  low  on  the  priority 
list.  So  this  is  really  the  story  on  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  The  old  committee 
gradually  phased  out  and  a  National  Research 
Council  committee  was  appointed. 

A.I.D. :  You  had  something  to  do  with  the  Vacaville 

dehydrated  onion? 

Mrak:  We  were  working  with  them,  and  actually  the 

war  was  really  what  built  them  and  made  them 
the  successful  and  wealthy  people  they  are 
today.  They  had  a  small,  developing  vegetable 
plant,  and  when  the  war  came  along,  I  would 
say  they  were  really  the  only  ones  producing 
dried  onions,  so  the  orders  received  were 
fantastic,  and  they  did  a  whale  of  a  good  job 
--the  Hume  boys.  Later  others  had  to  get 
into  onions;  Puccinelli  got  into  onions  at 
Turlock,  then  Gentry  got  into  it  at  Gilroy. 


A.I.D. : 


Is  that  probably  the  most  successful  food  for 
dehydration? 
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Mrak:  7/ell,  leaving  fruits,  out  of  it,  they're  really 

two  vegetables  today  that  are  successful.  I 
think  of  onions--there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
dried  onions  used  in  formulated  foods,  in 
restaurants  and  things  of  this  type,  and  even 
homes.  The  other  one  is  chili  powder  and 
dried  peppers.  If  you  buy  a  meat  roll  with 
peppers  in  it,  the  chances  are  they're  little 
bits  of  pepper  that  were  put  in  there  in  the 
dried  form.  Some  of  these  companies  survived 
after  the  war,  and  especially  those  concerned 
with  onions  and  chili.  Now  there  is  one  (or 
maybe  more,  one  I  know  very  well)  of  the 
dried  vegetable  plants  that's  still  in  Cali- 
fornia.  It's  near  Modesto.  But  this  plant 
(Joe  Purdick  had  it;  he  came  out  of  nothing 
and  when  the  war  was  over  was  driving  a 
Cadillac)  was  sold  out  to  General  Foods. 
General  Foods  uses  an  awful  lot  of  vegetables 
in  their  dried  soups,  so  that  keeps  it  going. 
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COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  TO  VERA;  CHILDREN 


A.I.D. :  When  did  you  first  meet  your  present  wife 

Vera? 

Mrak:  Well,  it  was--let,s  see,  we  were  married  in 

•lj.6.  I  was  an  assistant  professor.  We  were 
having  a  conference  on  dried  foods,  and  Vera 
was  in  extension  service,  a  home  demonstration 
agent,  and  she  was  concerned  with  home 
preservation,  home  canning,  home  drying, 
things  of  this  type,  so  when  we  had  this 
conference  in  Berkeley  she  was  there.  I  met 
her  before  I  went  to  Washington.  That  must 
have  been  about  * Ij-Ip.  We  had  this  conference 
in  a  place  on  the  campus  in  Berkeley  called 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  in  Agricultural  Hall 
they  had  a  very  peculiar  lecture  hall.  It 
was  two  stories  high.  The  lecturer  was  on 
the  lower  level  where  there  .was  a  bench  and 
podium  to  speak  from.  In  front  of  the 
speaker  was  a  series  of  seats  in  the  usual 
arrangement.  But  above,  on  the  second  floor, 
there  was  a  horseshoe  with  seats  that  were 
arranged  so  that  the  listener  could  see  the 
speaker  and  vice  versa. 

So  you  can  vi sualize--if  you  have  a  room 
where  fifty  people  can  sit,  a  square  room,  so 
to  speak,  and  then  if  you  have  about  ten  feet 
above  that,  a  horseshoe  effect  that  is 
elevated  for  each  row  of  seats,  you  have  the 
Agricultural  Lecture  Hall,  which  is  a  very 
unusual  one.  I've  never  seen  another  one 
like  it.  Well,  in  this  building  they  did 
not  put  a  tightly  closed  barrier  on  the 
second  floor,  they  merely  put  two  bars  of 
fencing  around  it  so  a  person  wouldn't  fall. 

So  if  a  woman  went  up  there,  she  would  be  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  I  was  lecturing 
and  there  was  an  Egyptian  student  named  Abdul 
Aziz  Hussein  who  later  became  assistant 
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Mrak : 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Egypt.  A  very 
wealthy  fellow,  but  rather  interesting.  He 
favored  a  revolution  in  Egypt  so  that  there 
could  be  a  greater  distribution  of  wealth. 

He  was  sitting  there  and  this  attractive 
young  lady  came  in  and  sat  next  to  him.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  an  attractive  pair  of  legs 
and  looked  up  and  wondered  who  she  was.  So  I 
said  to  Hussein  later,  "Who  was  that  girl 
sitting  with  you?"  And  he  said,  "That's  Dr. 
Greeves."  And  I  said,  "Who's  Dr.  Greeves?" 

He  said,  "Don't  you  know  who  Dr.  Greeves  is?" 
I  had  never  heard  of  her  before.  She  was 
across  the  court  in  Agricultural  Extension 
in  another  building.  Since  our  interests 
were  similar,  our  contact  became  apparent. 

I  was  in  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  she 
was  in  drying.  She  would  try  things,  she 
came  over  to  see  me  for  advice. 

The  person  she  was  working  with  in 
extension  was  Hilda  Faust.  Hilda  was  a 
wonderful  person,  but  she  didn't  realize  that 
sometimes  her  impositions  on  other  people 
were  trying.  We  were  living  on  a  very 
austere  budget  with  only  one  phone  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Food  Technology  in  Berkeley 
then  was  on  five  f loors--basement,  first, 
second  floor,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  My 
laboratory  and  my  work  was  either  in  the 
basement  or  on  the  first  floor,  so  if  anyone 
phoned  me  (I  was  in  real  good  condition  then, 
I  guess),  I  had  to  run  upstairs  to  the  fourth 
floor.  Hilda  called  me  three  times  one  day, 
and  I  called  her  secretary  and  said,  "Can  you 
just  leave  a  message  so  I  can  call  back?"  So 
Hilda  told  Vera  that  I  was  kind  of  cranky,  so 
Vera  was  very  careful  about  seeing  me,  and 
when  she  came  over  she  walked  in  my  office 
and  I  said,  "Have  a  seat."  She  wouldn't  even 
sit  down;  she  said,  "No."  I  eventually  made 
a  date  with  her,  and  then  a  very  amazing 
thing  happened.  She  invited  me  to  dinner. 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


She  was  living  with  another  girl,  who  is  now 
in  Hawaii  (we  saw  her  when  we  went  over  there), 
in  the  apartment  that  my  first  wife  and  I  had. 
The  same  apartment! 

Eventually  I  went  to  Washington  but  kept 
contact  with  Vera.  She  came  east  with  George 
Stewart.  He  drove  her  east.  George  had 
business  out  west,  and  she  had  a  car.  I’ve 
often  said,  "She  had  a  car,  an  apartment,  and 
a  telephone,  so  I  married  her."  /Laughter^/ 
(She  doesn’t  like  that.)  But  they  drove  east 
in  her  car  to  Omaha,  and  from  then  on  I  drove 
with  her  on  to  Washington.  Then  we  drove 
back  across  the  country  together.  We  weren’t 
married  then,  but  shortly  after  that  we  were 
married. 

You  were  married  in  19^6? 

Right.  In  November,  that's  right. 

And  then  children  came  along?  Bobby  and 
Antoinette . 

Let's  see,  Bobby  is  now  about  twenty- two,  so 
he  would  have  come  along  in  19)j-9>  I  guess  it. 
was,  and  "Net-Net"  a  year  and  a  half  later. 

Was  Antoinette  born  here  in  Davis? 

No,  they  were  both  born  in  Oakland,  in  the 
Kaiser  hospital.  I  remember  so  well  when 
Bobby  was  born.  I  had  been  invited  to  sort 
of  a  western  animal  show  at  Morgan  Hill.  It 
was  similar  to  the  wild  west  days  of  old; 
they  paraded  the  animals  around  on  a  cattle 
ranch  owned  by  a  man  named  Salvage  who  owned 
Lucky  Lager  Breweries.  Salvage  invited 
several  of  us  to  attend  the  fiesta-like 
ceremony,  a  big  feast  and  all.  I  very  much 
wanted  Vera  to  go,  but  she  didn't  want  to. 

When  I  got  back,  her  sister  was  sitting  in 
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Mrak:  the  living  room  and  said,  "Don't  take  your 

coat  off."  I  said,  "Where's  Vera?"  And  she 
said,  "Don't  take  your  coat  off."  And  I  got 
kind  of  angry.  Then  I  found  that  Vera  was 
in  the  hospital  and  we  had  a  boy. 

A.I.D.:  How  did  you  select  the  names  of  the  children? 

Mrak:  Well,  I'd  always  felt  that  my  name  was  some¬ 

what  exotic,  and  I  didn't  particularly  like 
it,  so  I  told  Vera  that  I  thought  a  boy 
should  be  given  a  plain  American  name.  And 
so  she  conceded  that  Robert  was  fine  and  we 
called  him  Bobby,  but  she  stuck  my  name  in 
the  middle,  so  it's  Robert  Emil  Mrak.  In  the 
case  of  the  daughter,  she  was  named  after  my 
mother,  Antoinette — and  she  has  Vera's  name 
in  the  middle--Antoinette  Vera  Mrak.  Bobby 
couldn't  say  Antoinette  so  among  his  first 
words  he  said  "Net-Net."  The  first  word 
Bobby  ever  said  was  "duck,"  because  I  used  to 
carry  him  on  my  shoulders  down  to  the  mailbox, 
and  there  was  a  tree  that  had  a  low  branch 
and  I'd  say,  "duck,"  so  the  first  word  he 
said  was  "duck,"  and  very  soon  thereafter  he 
tried  to  say  Antoinette,  and  he  couldn't  but 
he  said  "Net-Net,"  so  that's  where  "Net-Net," 
got  her  nickname.  And  she  likes  it,  and  I 
think  it's  a  cute  nickname. 

A.I.D. :  So  do  I. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak: 
A.I.D. 
Mrak : 
A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


POST  WAR:  POOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


:  You  came  back  from  Washington  after  the  war, 

and  shortly  afterward  you  were  named  chairman 
of  Food  Tech  at  Berkeley? 

That's  right. 

:  What  year  would  that  be? 

That  must  have  been  about  'lj.7* 

:  Who  named  you  chairman? 

Dean  Hutchison,  Vice  President  Hutchison-- 
Stan  Freeborn  was  the  one  who  did  the  • 
engineering. 

We've  already  talked  about  Chairman  Cruess 
and  how  you  felt  when  you  replaced  him.  What 
did  you  do  to  improve  relations  with  industry? 

Well,  let  me  go  back  a  little.  As  I've  said, 
Cruess  was  very  industry-minded,  but  he  was 
basically  an  introvert,  and  he  just  couldn't 
break  down  and  associate  with  these  people. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  of  an  extrovert, 
and  so  I  was  able  to  mix  with  them,  deal  with 
them,  operate  with  them  on  a  social  level, 
have  them  in  my  home,  and  do  things  of  this 
type. 

When  we  say  industry,  you're  referring 
specifically  to  what--associations  and 
companies? 

Well,  it  covers  almost  everything.  The  dried 
fruit  industry  is  where  I  was  very  active  for 
years.  That  would  be  not  only  the  farmers 
doing  drying  on  their  own  farms,  but  the 
packers  whp  did  the  packing  of  dried  fruit, 
covering  everything  from  raisins,  apricots. 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 
Mrak : 
A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


peaches,  prunes,  dates,  and  so  on.  It  also 
includes  the  canning  industry.  There  we  had 
to  bring  back  close  relationships,  and  I 
started  out  by  working  with  the  executive 
vice  president.  Matt  Clevenger,  and  his 
assistant,  Bob  Marsh  of  the  Canners'  League. 
There  is  the  first  place  where  we  worked 
closely  together. 

Then  we  moved  up  here  to  Davis  and  we 
got  the  canners  interested  in  our  pilot 
plant;  we  equipped  the  pilot  plant  with  a 
lot  of  equipment  that  was  given  to  us  by  the 
canning  industry,  food  machinery  corporations, 
etc.  We  were  then  able  to  work  with  the 
departments  of  Pomology,  Vegetable  Crops, 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural- 
Economics,  and  perhaps  some  others.  This  was 
extremely  important  because  when  we  failed  to 
have  contact  with  the  industries,  these  others 
did.  By  coming  up  to  Davis  we  were  able  to 
combine  so  ive  all  had  contact,  and  this 
helped  a  lot.  I  worked  awfully  hard  at 
bringing  us  together  with  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  I  mentioned  and  especially  Pomology  and 
I  said,  "We  don't  care  who  gets  credit  for 
collaborative  work.  We’ll  finance  the  work 
and  you  can  publish  it  under  your  name,  but 
let’s  work  together." 

That  was  here  at  Davis? 

Yes. 

Coming  back  to  Berkeley  for  a  moment,  the 
other  industry  relations.  How  about  cling 
peach,  that  association? 

We  did  a  little  bit  of  work  with  the  Cling 
Peach  Canning  Association;  that’s  gone  now. 

The  guy’s  name  was  Pogetto,  as  I  remember. 

It  took  about  three  years  to  build  good 
relations  and  they  started  to  jell  when  we 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


got  to  Davis.  We  were  invited  to  their 
meetings.  To  give  you  an  example  of  what 
happened,  the  Canners'  Leqgue  has  an  annual 
meeting  at  Santa  Barbara  and  no  one  from  the 
campus  was  ever  invited,  and  Cruess  was 
never  invited.  Harry  Wellman  was  the  only 
one  from  the  University  who  had  been  invited. 
In  later  years  I  was  invited,  and  this  was 
something.  When  I  retired  they  had  a  big 
bust  and  party  for  me,  really,  and  I'm  still 
invited. 

I  brought  Bob  Pearl  into  the  picture,  and 
a  lot  of  people  were  horrified,  because  Bob 
was  an  agronomist.  I  said,  "Well,  he'll 
learn  enough  about  food  technology.  He 
doesn't  need  to  know  the  chemistry,  but  I 
want  him  to  work  on  industry  relationships." 

Who  was  on  your  faculty  in  Berkeley  when  you 
were  appointed  chairman  of  the  Pood  Tech 
Department?  It  was  celled  Pood  Tech  by  that 
time? 

It  was  called  Pood  Technology  then.  There 
was  Dr.  Maynard  A.  Joslyn,  Dr.  Gordon 
Mackinney,  both  of  whom  retire  this  year,  and 
George  Marsh  who  retired  two  years  ago. 

Now  living  in  Davis? 

Now  living  in  Davis.  These  were  the  key 
people.  Reese  Vaughn  and  Herman  Phaff  were 
on  the  staff,  and  they  are  now  living  in 
Davis.  That's  just  about  it.  There  was  a 
research  assistant,  people  of  this  type,  but 
those  were  the  key  people,  and  Cruess,  of 
course.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  to  do 
with  where  our  new  building  was  to  be.  This 
building--would  it  be  at  Berkeley  or  Davis? 
And  Dean  Hutchison  decided  it  was  going  to  be 
at  Davis.  It  was  the  late  Senator  Desmond 
who  put  a  bill  through  the  legislature  at  the 
request  of  Richards  of  the  Bercut  Richards 
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Mr  ale:  Company.  This  company  produces  Sacramento 

Brand  Canned  Poods. 

A. I.D. :  Yes. 

Mrak:  They  were  the  ones  behind  the  scene  that  got 

us  the  building,  and  rather  interestingly, 
just  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  a  chance  to 
work  with  Senator  Desmond's  son  on  the 
Sacramento  State  problem  with  athletics. 
Senator  Desmond's  son  is  an  attorney  in 
Sacramento.  Well,  anyway,  then  came  the 
business  of  who  was  going  to  move  from 
Berkeley.  Now,  I  was  violently  opposed  to 
moving  to  Davis  in  years  back,  and  I  said 
so,  but  when  I  saw  the  opportunity,  it  was 
.different.  Vera  was  great,  she  had  no 
objection  at  all,  yet. it  was  a  tremendous 
change.  I  said,  "Well,  maybe  here's  a 
possibility  of  being  a  big  fish  in  a  little 
pond."  (At  least  a  little  fish  in  a  little 
pond.)  But,  as  I  said,  in  later  years,  I 
never  expected  to  become  a  whale  in  this 
pond  (when  I  became  chancellor).  Anyway, 
the  dean  said  to  Joslyn,  Marsh,  and  Cruess, 
"If  you  people  want  to  stay  here  you  can." 
Cruess  at  one  time  thought  of  coming  up 
here,  he  even  bought  a  house  here.  I  guess 
after  he  lost  his  chairmanship  he  decided  he 
didn't  want  to  move.  Joslyn  and  Mackinney 
decided  they  wanted  to  stay.  I  think  they 
both  made  a  mistake.  I  think  Joslyn  would 
have  come  if  it  weren't  for  his  wife.  She 
is  an  M.D.  and  had  a  practice.  As  for 
Mackinney,  I  don't  know.  His  wife  may  have 
opposed  it,  too,  because  of  the  heat  in 
summer . 

But  what  we  did  when  we  moved  up  and 
bought  this  house  on  Anderson  Road,  we  had 
put  in  it  an  air  conditioner,  and  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  first  air 
conditioner  in  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
before  we  moved  up  I  went  to  the  Frigidaire 
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Mrak:  Company  and  found  they  had  a  storage  plant  in 

Emeryville,  a  distribution  center,  where  an 
engineer  would  tell  people  what  they  needed 
in  air  conditioning.  I  remember  to  this  day 
his  name--Strobotny .  We  told  him  about  our 
house  and  he  said,  "Now,  look,  there  are  two 
Frigidaire  air  conditioners  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  if  you  want  to  pay  for  one  now" 
(this  was  a  long  time,  six  months  before  we 
moved  up),  "we  will  hold  it  at  the  Capital 
Sheet  Metal  Works  in  Sacramento  until  you 
move  up  and  then  they'll  put  it  in  for  you." 

So  we  had  then,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
one  in  Davis,  and  this  made  a  tremendous 
difference  to  Vera. 

We  had  a  great  many  visitors  as  a  result 
of  that  air  conditioner,  to  see  what  it  was 
like,  how  it  worked,  and  it  really  added  an 
enormous  amount  of  comfort  to  our  house.  But 
the  other  people,  I  guess,  just  didn't  think 
in  these  terms.  So  they  stayed  in  Berkeley 
and  for  quite  a  few  years  the  department 
faculty  was  the  same.  When  George  Stewart 
succeeded  me  as  chairman  here,  and  I  became 
chancellor,  he  decided  to  break  it  off;  he 
didn't  want  it.  I  always  thought  this  was  a 
great  mistake.  I  feel  more  correct  now  than 
ever,  because  he's  lost  the  influence  of  the 
Berkeley  people,  tremendous  people,  both 
Mackinney  and  Joslyn — he  also  set  them 
adrift,  and  they  formed  then  a  Department  of 
Food  and  Nutrition  in  Berkeley,  and  they've 
been  trying  to  start  a  doctor's  degree  in 
Food  Technology  there.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
and  great  loss  to  the  University.  Even  Harry 
Wellman  has  said,  at  times,  one  of  the  great 
mistakes  he  made  was  that  he  didn't  move  all 
of  agriculture,  and  especially  food  and 
nutrition,  to  Davis.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better. 

Now,  what's  going  to  happen  to  their 
replacements  I  don't  know.  You  see,  we  would 
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Mrak: 

have  the  replacements,  if  they  were  in  the 

Food  Tech  Department.  If  they  were,  the  vice 
president  of  the  University  and  dean  of 
agriculture  could  say,  "We  are  going  to  move 
these  positions  to  Davis."  But  they're  not 
in  Food  Technology,  so  they  are  lost  and  they 
may  not  replace  them  in  Berkeley.  They  may 
put  the  positions  in  some  other  college  in 

Berkeley. 

A.I.D. : 

Well,  then,  who  did  come  with  you? 

Mrak: 

Well,  George  Marsh  first  came  with  me,  and  he 
did  a  tremendous  job  on  equipment  and  helping 
in  general.  He  did  an  enormous  job  on  the 
building  with  me.  Then  Reese  Vaughn  came  up. 

So,  here  were  the  three  key  people. 

A.I.D. : 

Herman  Phaff  came? 

Mrak : 

Herman  Phaff  was  with  us,  too. 

A.I.D. : 

And  then  who  did  you  hire  here? 

Mrak : 

One  of  the  first  ones  we  hired  (and  believe  it 
or  not  this  is  another  way  of  getting  close  to 
industry)  was  Sherm  Leonard.  Sherm  was  a 
canner  and  was  one  of  our  students.  He 
doesn't  have  a  Ph.D.  but  does  have  a  M.S.  We 
hired  him  in  the  experiment  station  and  his 
job  was  to  work  on  canning  and  help  bring  the 
canners  close  to  us. 

A.I.D. : 

Do  you  remember  just  how  you  hired  him? 

Mrak: 

I  don't  remember  the  details.  He  probably 
remembers  that  more  than  I  do. 

A.I.D. : 

He  remembers  that  you  were  in  the  Oppenheimer 

House.  He_calls  it  the  greatest  academic 
snow  job  /laughter/  of  history.  You  told  him 
about  the  serene  academic  life. 

Mrak: 

He  learned  a  little  later,  but  Sherm' s  done  a 
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Mrak:  good  job.  He's  a  kind  of  a  bombastic  fellow, 

but  he's  done  a  tremendous  job  and  he's  done 
everything  that  I  expected.  I  think  he  had  a 
far  more  peaceful  time  with  me  than  he  had 
with  George  Stewart  and,  later,  Reese  H. 
Vaughn.  Reese  didn't  have  the  strength  for 
chairman.  I  hate  to  say  these  things,  but 
these  are  my  frank  thoughts.  Jim  Meyer 
replaced  Reese  with  Clinton  0.  Chichester, 
sind  by  that  time  the  department  had  blown 
apart,  and  when  McCorkle  came  in  as  dean,  he 
brought  in  Bernie  Schweigert;  I  would  guess 
Sherm  is  happy  with  Bernie  Schweigert. 

You've  got  to  under stand  Sherm.  He 
drives  like  the  devil,  he  has  ideas,  he  has 
.big  ideas,  and  you've  got  to  understand  him 
and  work  with  him,  but  Sherm  has  made 
tremendous  contributions.  He's  improved  the 
case  yield  in  freestone  peaches,  clingstone 
peaches,  and  pears,  tremendously.  He  showed 
the  industry.  He's  the  one  who  is  really 
responsible  for  the  cup-down  peeler,  showing 
how  we  could  save  on  this  and  improve  the 
flavor.  The  twist-pitter  for  peaches  had 
been  invented  and  used,  but  Sherm  showed  the 
tremendous  advantage  in  flavor  using  the 
cup-down  peeler  and  the  twist-pitter  and  he 
gave  them  a  great  boost. 

A.I.D.:  Didn't  he  also  have  a  lot  to  do  with  actu¬ 

ally  getting  the  equipment  for  the  pilot 
plant? 

Mrak:  Yes,  sir.  He's  the  one  who  did  an  enormous 

amount,  and  he  still  is,  I  guess--that ' s 
right!  Sherm  has  his  weaknesses.  He's 
bombastic  and  all  this;  you  have  to  steer 
him.  He  worked — he  couldn't  write  his  data 
up,  so  we  got  him  together  with  Bor  S.  Luh, 
the  Chinese  Scientist,  and  Luh  is  a  very 
hard  worker,  and  Luh  would  write  in  his 
best  English- Chinese,  and  then  we'd  have  it 
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Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


straightened  out;  when  the  two  of  them  were 
working  together,  publications  were  coming 
out  right  and  left.  When  they  separated  (I 
don't  know  why  but  George  Stewart  let  them 
separate  for  some  reason  or  another) ,  neither 
of  them  produced  to  the  extent  that  they  did 
before.  It  was  a  tremendous  team.  Luh  had 
something  that  Sherm  didn't  have,  and  Sherm 
had  something  that  Luh  didn't  have. 

Let's  get  some  other  names  in  the  record-- 
there  was  M.  W.  Miller? 

Marty  Miller  was  one  of  our  students,  and  he 
came  up  through  the  ranks  in  the  area  of 
microbiology--a  good,  sound  citizen.  He 
really  took  over  my  work  on  dried  fruits, 
worked  with  the  industry,  and  they  liked  him; 
he's  working  on  yeast,  and  I  would  say  he's  a 
good  teacher. 

Then  there  was  Aloys  (Al)  L.  Tappel. 
Tappel  came  from  Minnesota.  Two  people  from 
Minnesota  were  recommended  to  me.  We  tried 
to  get  the  other  man  first;  as  I  recall,  his 
name  was  Hamilton--I 'm  not  sure--but  Hamilton 
didn't  seem  to  respond  or  want  it.  Bill 
Geddes,  who  recommended  them  to  us,  told  us 
that  in  the  long  rim  Tappel  would  be  the 
great  scientist,  and  he  was  so  right.  Tappel 
is  a  terrific  scientist. 

:  He  is  a  biochemist? 

Biochemist,  and  a  damned  good  one.  Terrific! 
When  I  was  there  Tappel  was  working  on  some 
applied  things  such  as  freeze-drying.  He  did 
some  of  the  early  and  fine  work  on  freeze¬ 
drying,  and  had  some  very  fine  publications 
on  it,  and  then  he  went  on  to  rancidification 
of  oils,  aging,  coming  up  with  oxygenated 
products,  etc.  If  he  ever  finds  out  how  to 
keep  people  young,  I'd  say  we've  done  well. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


Sterling? 

Clarence  Sterling  came  up  from  Berkeley.  I'm 
glad  you  mentioned  him.  Sterling  was  hired 
as  a  botanist  to  ivork  on  texture,  and 
Sterling  has  made  some  very  fine  contribu¬ 
tions.  Sterling's  only  problem  is  himself. 
He's  scientifically  terrific,  and  as  one 
student  once  said  to  me,  "Listening  to 
Sterling  is  like  listening  to  a  story  book 
when  he  lectures."  Terrific  lecturer!  He 
used  to  be  afraid  of  me,  and  I'd  try  to  tell 
him,  "Quit  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me." 

And  then  Chichester  came  as  a  student  to 
Davis? 

Chichester  was  Mackinney's  student  in 
Berkeley,  and  then  we  had  an  opening  here, 
and  we  brought  him  in  as  an  assistant 
professor,  and  he's  done  well. 

:  He  later  became  a  co-editor  of  Advances  in 
Food  Research? 

That's  right.  George  Stewart  and  I  brought 
him  into  it.  I  guess  people  in  Berkeley 
resented  this. 

:  John  R.  Whitaker? 

Whitaker  I  brought  in.  He  was  recommended 
to  us  by  a  professor  at  Ohio  State.  Whitaker 
is  an  interesting  guy.  He  came  out  of  a 
school  in  Kentucky  where  you  work  your  way 
through.  He  came  from  a  very  poor  family,  as 
did  I,  and  worked  his  way  through  the  college, 
then  went  to  Ohio  State  and  got  his  doctor '3 
degree,  and  came  out  here.  John  is  a  good 
scientist;  I  don't  think  he  equals  Tappel,  or 
Sterling,  or  Chichester.  He  was  working  on 
enzymes  but  I  don't  know  what  he's  doing  now. 
He  wants  to  teach;  he's  a  conscientious 


Mrak : 

teacher  and  he  is  a  good  teacher.  He  fits 
in  well  with  the  group. 

When  I  was  chairman  I  got  him  promoted, 
an  accelerated  promotion,  then  later  when  he 
was  put  up  at  a  normal  time,  he  missed  a 
year,  and  this  had  a  very  tragic  effect  on 
Whitaker.  Too  bad  it  wasn't  really  explained 
to  him  for  I  found  it  relates  to  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  our  promotion  system. 

The  person  who  shot  him  down,  we  learned 
later,  should  not  have  been  on  any  committee 
--so  this  I  did  avoid.  Believe  it  or  not 
this  person's  proclivity  to  stop  any  promo¬ 
tion  was  called  to  my  attention  by  his 
fellow  department  members. 

A. I.D. : 

Do  you  have  Elly  Hinreiner  there? 

Mrak : 

No.  She  is  a  girl  we  brought  in  from  UCLA 
to  develop  the  acceptance  laboratory.  She 
got  her  doctor's  degree  in  chemistry  and 
biochemistry  and  on  natural  products.  She's 
the  one  who  developed  an  acceptability 
laboratory  in  the  department.  Later  Marion 
Simone  worked  with  her.  I  don't  know  who 
runs  the  lab  now;  they  had  a  man  and  they 
let  him  go;  I  don't  know.  But  she  did  a 
great  job. 

A. I.D. : 

How  about  Richard  Bernard? 

Mrak : 

Oh,  Bernard,  yes.  We  brought  Bernard  in 
from  the  USDA  at  Pasadena.  He  got  his  degree 
at  Cal  Tech.  He  was  brought  in  as  a 
biochemist . 

A. I.D. : 

In  the  citrus  industry? 

Mrak : 

Well,  he  was  working  in  the  USDA  laboratory. 
He's  a  good  man.  He  didn't  have  the  drive 
we  expected.  A  rather  interesting  thing; 
when  we  brought  in  Bernard  and  Whitaker,  I 
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want  to  tell  you,  there  was  a  dearth  of 
biochemists.  They  just  weren't  available. 
Today  they're  a  dime  a  dozen,  and  I  would 
guess,  frankly,  if  we  were  bringing  someone 
else  in  today,  Bernard  might  find  a  hard 
time  to  match  against  him.  Things  turned 
out  well  though.  He's  worked  on  flavors; 
he's  working  on  breaking  them  down  into 
their  many  constituents. 

:  And  Luh  was  a  student? 

Luh  was  a  student,  got  his  doctor's  degree 
with  Joslyn,  came  up  here  in  the  experiment 
station  and  has  been  a  very  useful  person. 
He  unfortunately  has  not  lost  his  Chinese 
accent.  He  came  from  a  wealthy  family  in 
China,  and  lost  all  when  the  Communists 
took  over.  He  spent  years  getting  his  wife 
out  of  China,  but  he's  been  loyal  to  her 
and  she's  here  now. 

:  And  then  was  your  first,  let's  say,  office 
manager,  Barbara  Lowe? 

Yes,  but — we  had  another  girl  for  a  little 
while,  then  Barbara  Lowe  came  in.  She  was 
really  impaired  with  polio — but  in  spite  of 
a  great  handicap  did  a  wonderful  job. 

:  Oh,  yes. 

When  she  came  walking  down  the  hall  I  was 
startled  because  I  was  wondering  how  she 
could  even  do  anything,  but  Barbara  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  girl,  a  useful  person, 
and  I  always  felt  that  working  with  us 
helped  her  a  lot.  She  married  Floyd 
Stadtman  who  is  an  associate  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  after  I  left,  then  she  went  to 
Washington;  she's  now  in  the  chancellor's 
office . 


A.I.D. : 
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As  far  as  I  know  the  Pood  Science  and 
Technology  Department  in  Davis  is  characteri¬ 
zed  by  your  expression  the  "full  spectrum" 
approach.  What  does  this  mean? 

Mrak:  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  person  who 

coined  this  phrase.  I  wrote  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Food  Technology  sometime  ago  (I 
don’t  know  when)  about  the  full  spectrum  of 
research  and  teaching.  My  idea  was  that  in 
food  technology  we  should  have  people  who 
are  working  close  to  the  industry  out  on  the 
farms,  in  the  processing  plants,  in  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  commodities  to  the  plants, 
and  even  in  the  storage  of  the  processed 
product,  and  things  of  this  type.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  needed  highly  theoretical  work.  In 
other  words,  we'd  cover  everything  from 
theoretical  work  that  had  no  immediate  use 
on  through  to  development  and  applied  work. 

As  one  person  once,  said,  "The  people  doing 
the  theoretical  work  furnish  the  food,  but 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  from  this 
food  is  development  and  applied  research." 
This  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  felt  in  our 
teaching  we  should  cover  the  bases  from  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  felt  we  should  orient  our 
students  in  the  physical  sciences,  including 
chemistry,  physics,  and  math,  the  biological 
sciences  with  a  good  background  in  biology, 
microbiology,  and  then  some  engineering, 
too.  So  they  were  oriented  into  many  areas. 
This  is  what  I  meant  by  "full  spectrum."  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  type  of  plan  really 
started  here. 

A.I.D. :  So,  to  that  extent  it  not  only  started  here, 

but  was  different  than  the  food  sciences 
courses,  food  technology  courses,  on  any 
other  campus. 

Mrak:  Yes,  at  Oregon  they  were  distinctly  on  the 

applied  and  development  side;  at  MIT  they 


Mr  ale : 

try  to  be  quite  theoretical  and  heavy  on 
engineering.  They  have  all  shifted  more  or 
less  to  cover  a  wide  area  in  more  recent 
years . 

A.I.D. : 

Did  the  fact  that  California  has  two  hundred 
or  more  crops,  different  types  of  crops, 
have  a  relationship  to  the  work  that  you  were 
doing  in  the  pilot  plant? 

Mrak : 

It  sure  did.  We,  of  course,  couldn’t  work  on 
all  two  hundred  products,  but  at  one  time  or 
another  we  were  involved  in  an  awful  lot  of 
them,  and  so  when  the  building  was  finished 
and  the  pilot  plant  included,  it  was  a  very 
large  one . 

A.I.D. : 

Ten  thousand  square  feet. 

Mrak : 

Yes,  it’s  a  good-sized  building,  and  it  was 
fixed  so  it  could  be  very  flexible,  with  bus 
bars  overhead,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam 
drains,  and  so  on,  so  we  could  do  almost 
anything  in  it.  That  was  the  idea.  We  had 
the  equipment,  and  we  had  it  fixed  with  a 
yard  outside  with  a  lift  truck  which,  by  the 
way,  was  given  to  us,  so  that  if  we  wanted 
to  move  one  piece  of  equipment  out,  we  could 
move  another  one  in,  and  things  of  that 
type.  In  this  connection  I  remember  the 
battle  we  had  for  a  storage  building.  We 
wanted  to  get  a  storage  building  in  the 
backyard  there;  the  campus  planners  didn't 
want  to  put  anything  like  that  there,  so  we 
really  had  it  out.  I  wanted  to  make  it  very 
inexpensive,  use  one  of  the  new  inflated 
buildings  that  the  army  has  developed.  You 
know,  they  have  a  sort  of  a  plastic,  a 
rubberized  building  that  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  you  just  pump  it  up  full  of  air  and 
it  stays  up.  Stan  Freeborn,  then  chancellor, 
sort  of  laughed  me  out  of  his  office,  but  we 
eventually  got  a  building  out  near  the 
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Mrak:  sewage  plant.  It’s  quite  a  distance  from 

Cruess  Hall.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it--the 
material  taken  out  there  for  storage  seems  to 
be  forgotten,  and  so  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
junk  out  there  that  could  probably  be  thrown 
away. 

A.I.D.:  How  about  the  machine  shop?  Was  that  there 
when  you  came? 

Mrak:  No,  the  machine  shop  came  in  in  a  peculiar 

way.  The  glass  people  wanted  us  to  work  on 
aseptic  backing  in  glass,  and  they  brought  up 
a  piece  of  equipment  for  this.  Then  in  one 
way  or  another  we  finagled  an  addition  to  the 
building.  First  we  got  the  concrete  base, 

.  then  we  got  a  little  money  here  and  a  little 
money  there  to  put  on  the  addition.  Then 
when  the  glass  idea  went  out  of  the  picture, 
they  pulled  the  equipment  out  and  ended  up 
with  the  machine  shop.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  to-do  on  the  campus,  on  where  machine 
shops  should  be,  and  I  became  involved  in 
this  as  a  chairman  and  later  as  chancellor-- 
should  there  then  be  one  machine  shop 
centrally  located  or  should  each  department 
be  permitted  to  go  its  own  way?  What's  the 
pay  off?  What  are  the  savings?  Eventually 
one  shop  after  another  was  sneaked  in,  and 
I  guess  most  people  have  shops  now.  That's 
about  the  way  it  went . 

Our  people  always  complained  about  charges 
by  the  central  shop  so  we'd  let  them  go  out 
to  bid  and  very  often  the  charges  would  come 
in  even  higher.  I  think  it's  taken  a  lot  of 
stresses  and  strains  out  of  the  picture.  I 
don't  know  what  the  attitude  is  today,  but 
we  quit  bothering  about  who  had  a  machine 
shop  and  who  didn't. 

A.I.D. :  When  you  came  here,  the  building  was  empty — 

is  that  correct? 
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Mrak: 

The  building,  when  I  came  here,  was  still 
under  construction,  being  painted.  We  were 
in  Berkeley  when  it  was  designed,  and - 

A. I.D. : 

Just  how  did  you  equip  that  pilot  plant? 

Mrak : 

Well,  the  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  get 

Sherm  Leonard  in  to  work  on  the  pilot  plant. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  industry  wondered 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  it  and  laughed 
about  it.  But  Sherm  Leonard  came  up  and 
went  to  work  for  us.  He  came  out  of  the 
canning  industry  and  he  knew  the  dried  fruit 
industry.  He  had  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  and  it  wasn't  very  long  before  he  was 
going  here  and  there;  he'd  find  a  large 
piece  of  equipment  that  wasn't  being  used, 
the  canner  was  going  to  sell  it,  and  we'd 
say  "Why  don't  you  give  it  to  us  and  write 
it  off  your  income  tax?"  So  the  first  big 
thing  we  got  was  a  rotary  cooker  and  that 
thing  was  a  godsend.  Having  that,  then, 
really  opened  the  way. 

A. I.D. : 

Who  gave  that? 

Mrak : 

That  was  a  cannery  in  Oakland. 

Then,  later,  Sherm  came  up  with  his 
observation  that  the  cup-down  peeler  would 
give  better  flavor  to  peaches  and  a  better 
case  yield.  And  we  were  directly  responsible, 
you  might  say,  for  the  Food  Machinery  Company 
developing  the  cup-down  peeler.  So,  they 
developed  one.  They  put  it  up  here  for 
experimental  use.  We  had  a  dickens  of  a  time 
getting  it  out  of  them — they  finally  gave  it 
to  us  at  a  discount. 

A. I.D. : 

What  does  it  mean — cup-down  peeler? 

Mrak : 

Well,  you  .know,  they  used  to  peel  peaches  by 
immersion  in  lye.  They'd  cut  the  fruits  in 
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Mrak: 


A. I.D. : 

Mrak : 


A. I.D. : 


Mrak: 


A. I.D. : 

Mrak : 


half  and  immerse  them  in  lye.  So  the  lye 
would  eat  flesh  out  of  the  cup  and  eat  the 
skin  off,  but  when  you'd  take  the  peach  and 
put  the  cup  down  and  let  the  hot  lye  and 
steam  get  on  the  surface,  it  would  take  off 
some  of  the  skin  and  that's  all.  It  saves 
an  enormous  amount  of  the  peach-- the  fruit 
and  flavor,  too.  It  so  happens  that  the  high 
concentration  of  acids  is  right  near  the  pit, 
so  when  you  retain  that  you  get  a  better 
flavor  in  the  peach. 

That's  retained  in  two  ways  now  by  having 
a  cup-down  peeler  and  also  the  twist-pitter 
that  Felice  and  Perrelli  developed.  This 
pit ter  cuts  the  peach  around  the  suture  and 
then  with  two  rubber  hands  twists  the  halves 
in  opposite  directions,  and  out  comes  the  pit 
with  no  loss  of  flesh.'  There  is  a  little 
gadget  that  holds  the  pit  when  the  two  rubber 
hands  twist  it  off--very  clever!  It's  so 
stupidly  simple  I  don't  know  why  someone 
didn't  think  of  it  years  before. 

Is  this  the  cling  peach  you're  talking  about? 

Yes. 

How  about  the  freestone,  do  they  use  that? 

No,  they  don't  need  to.  They  just  use  an 
ordinary  pitter  and  the  pit  comes  right  out. 

I  see . 

Then  Sherm  got  involved  later  in  tomatoes, 
the  tomato  case  yield.  He  did  a  lot  of  work 
on  improving  yields  and  viscosity  of  tomato 
paste,  and  so  forth.  Different  companies 
loaned  us  equipment  and  eventually  gave  some 
of  it  to  us.  Engineering  in  Santa  Rosa  gave 
us  a  disintegrator,  and  one  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  after  another  came  to  us  in  this  way. 


Mrak : 

We  had  one  of  the  first  experimental  freeze- 
driers  out  west,  and  while  this  wasn't  given 
to  us,  in  a  way  it  was.  We  got  it  for  almost 
nothing.  I  think  we  paid  a  thousand  dollars 
or  something  like  that.  It  probably  cost  ten 
thousand  to  build  them  in  those  days.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  now.  Then,  later,  other 
people  got  involved,  and  we  kept  nibbling 
away,  and  in  about  three  or  four  years  we  had 
an  awful  lot  of  equipment  in  the  pilot  plant 
that  cost  the  state  and  the  University  very 
little . 

A.I.D. : 

What  would  it  be  valued  at  today--at  least  a 
half  million  dollars? 

Mrak: 

Oh  yes,  definitely. 

A. I.D. : 

And  how  much  of  that  did  the  state  pay  for-- 
maybe  fifty  thousand? 

Mrak: 

I  would  say  not  over  that.  Not  over  that. 

A.I.D. : 

Fantastic ! 

Mrak : 

Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  some  of  the  people 
did.  I  mentioned  Floyd  Stadtman  who  married 
Barbara  Lowe.  Floyd  Stadtman  and  George 
Marsh,  and  a  young  fellow  named  Ernie  Burton, 
a  machinist  and  a  very  bright  fellow  who  had 
not  had  a  college  education  (we  permitted  him 
to  take  courses  as  he  was  working,  and  he 
ended  up  with  almost  a  straight  "A"  average) 
--the  three  of  them  would  go  and  look  at 
surplus  property.  They  would  bring  back 
surplus  property  that  we  could  get  lor 
nothing  right  after  the  war,  and  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  material  they  brought  in  or  how 
much  of  that  was  built  in. 

Another  part  of  the  pilot  plant  is  the 
brewery.  That  was  put  in  by  the  Brewers' 
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Mrak:  Association.  For  years  California  supplied 

the  brewers  with  barley.  We  were  complacent 
about  it  and  didn't  look  ahead.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota 
started  developing  strains  of  barley  that 
were  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  ours. 
These  areas  were  nearer  to  the  great  brewing 
industries  in  the  Midwest  and  so  we  lost  the 
market.  Then  the  brewing  industries  started 
building  large  plants  out  west,  and  it  would 
have  been  far  cheaper  if  they  could  buy 
barley  in  California,  but  by  that  time  the 
barley  in  the  East  wa3  in  the  mill  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  buying  it  and  using  it. 
This  was  the  important  thing.  Their  barley 
was  equal  to  ours  if  not  better,  so  we  got  a 
person  in  agronomy,  Charlie  Schaller,  .to  work 
on  barley  varieties  in  California.  He  would 
send  them  to  a  laboratory  in  Minnesota  to 
test.  But  the  problem  was  they  would  pick 
one  out  of  ten  or  twenty  samples  he  sent. 

This  just  wasn't  good.  He  was  discouraged, 
so  we  got  together  with  the  brewers,  and  they 
dug  up  $35,000  to  build  a  brewing  plant. 

Well,  at  that  time  (I  told  this  to  Clark  Kerr 
later)  we  could  only  accept,  on  the  campus 
level,  equipment  worth  $5,000;  otherwise,  it 
had  to  go  to  the  Regents.  The  total  value  of 
the  brewing  equipment  was  about  $50,000.  I 
felt  that  if  we  went  to  the  Regents  with  this 
they  would  turn  us  down.  So  I  would  submit  a 

fift  form  for  a  vacuum  concentrator  for 
5,000  one  day,  a  cold  storage  for  hops 
another  day,  and  so  on.  I  don't  know  how 
many  gifts  I  listed.  You'd  have  a  hard  time 
finding  it.  So  it  never  really  reached  the 
Regents.  It  slipped  by  them.  I  mentioned 
this  to  Clark  Kerr  later.  He  said,  "You're 
going  to  get  in  trouble  on  things  like  that." 
I  said,  "Well,  I  didn't,  Clark,  and  we  have 
the  brewery." 
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A.I.D. :  Didn't  you  also  head  up  a  committee  about 

this  time  to  investigate  the  supply  problem 
on  this  campus? 

Mrak:  Yes,  that  was  an  effort  to  obtain  a  purchas¬ 

ing  agent  on  the  campus.  That  was  another 
battle  and,  believe  it  or  not,  with  a  budget 
officer  in  Berkeley.  When  I  attended  the 
meeting  with  Freeborn  (I  mentioned  the 
battle  we  had  with  Ellis  Groff),  he  got  all 
excited  and  said,  "Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  buy  up  there?  Why  do  you  need  a  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  there?  What  are  you  going  to  buy, 
carrots  and  peas  that  grow  in  the  valley?" 

And  his  assistant  said,  "Well,  there's 
plenty  of  market  in  that  area  and  they  could 
use  a  purchasing  agent,"  so  once  again  we 
•  really  had  it  out.  It  was  hard  for  the 
Berkeley  people  to  yield  to  growing  youth, 
you  might  say.  We  got  our  purchasing  agent, 
and  I  think  we ' ve  done  well  by  it .  That  was 
a  rough  battle. 

There  was  another  one.  When  I  was 
chairman  of  Food  Tech,  our  people  felt  we 
needed  an  electron  microscope,  so  we  put  in 
a  request  for  a  grant  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  and,  of  all  things,  it 
came  to  a  study  section  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  so  I  was  excluded  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  request  for  $30,000.  Jack 
McKee  (who  is  now  a  co-fighter  on  Proposition 
No.  9  with  me)  at  Cal  Tech  was  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  he  sunk  it.  He  said, 
"California  doesn't  need  all  this."  And 
that  made  me  so  mad.  Once  again  I  had  to 
work  behind  the  scenes.  There  was  a  maverick 
named  Irving  Gehring  who  was  secretary  of 
the  committee,  a  wonderful  man.  I've  tried 
and  tried  to  help  him  in  Washington,  but  he 
makes  people  mad,  and  because  of  this  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  him  a  job  outside 
of  where  he  is.  I've  tried  and  tried.  He 
went  to  bat  for  the  electron  microscope  and 
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Mrak:  we  got  the  thing.  So  the  first  electron 

microscope  came  to  this  campus  as  a  result 
of  those  efforts.  Then  we  didn't  put  it  in 
Pood  Technology,  we  put  it  over  in  Haring 
Hall  and  now  it's  in  Hutchison  Hall.  Then 
we  had  all  kinds  of  to-dos  about  who  was 
going  to  own  it  and  everything  else  so  I 
said  we  ought  to  set  it  up  as  a  campus 
facility.  Mortimer  Starr  and  people  in 
bacteriology  helped  a  lot  on  that.  Now  I 
think  they  have  three  or  four  over  there 
in  the  electron  mic  lab,  and  Jack  Pangborn 
is  the  head  of  it.  It's  a  growing  facility 
and  some  of  the  other  departments  have  them, 
too.  They're  very  expensive  things  to 
operate,  but  even  after  we  got  it  everybody 
would  throw  up  ob jections--the  railroad  down 
'  here  is  going  to  shake  it  so  you  can't  use 
it,  and  heaven-knows-what ,  but  we  got  it  and 
it  worked. 

A.I.D. :  With  this  equipment  in  the  pilot  plant,  how 

does  industry  research  relate  to  it?  Is 
there  research  mainly  on  quality  control — 
very  practical  things? 

Mrak:  I  can  give  you  an  example  of  that.  Sherm 

Leonard  was  in  the  canning  industry  so  he 
came  to  us  fresh  with  a  lot  of  ideas.  He 
was  very  conscious  about  what  we  called  case 
yield — the  number  of  cases  of  canned  fruit 
you  got  out  of  a  ton  of  fresh  fruit.  Sherm 
always  felt  it  could  be  improved.  He 
started  on  cling  peaches  and,  my  gosh,  when 
he  came  in  they  were  getting  between  36  and 
lj.6  cases  per  ton.  When  Sherm  got  through 
they  were  getting  about  5&1  This  was  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us, 
because  then  the  canners  started  to  see  we 
did  have  something  to  offer  there. 

There 're  only  two  people  in  the  Canners' 
League  Hall  of  Fame  and  I'm  one  of  them.  We 
got  them  interested,  we  sold  Bob  Marsh,  and 
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Mrak:  we  had  them  set  up  committees  to  work  with 

us.  We  went  after  the  people  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  departments  and  in  engineering  to  work 
with  us.  I  would  say,  "Look,  if  you  want  to 
put  your  name  on  the  paper  first  go  ahead, 
but  let  us  work  together  and  get  this  equip¬ 
ment  going."  The  only  place  we  never  did 
get  going  was  in  Pomology  when  L.  D.  Davis 
had  his  own  little  cannery  and  wanted  to 
keep  it,  and  it  was  just  as  well.  But  in 
Vegetable  Crops,  Jack  Hanna  would  come  over 
with  his  asparagus  and  he  learned  how  to 
can  and  he  was  using  the  pilot  plant.  The 
industry  was  interested  in  what  we  were 
doing;  we  gradually  brought  all  these  people 
together  and  pretty  soon  we  found  that  they 
.  felt  that  it  was  a  part  of  them.  It  took 
several  years.  Sherm  Leonard  was  a  key 
factor  in  this  whole  thing.  Another  area 
that  showed  up,  after  we  met  with  great 
success  on  cling  peaches,  was  a  case  yield 
situation  with  respect  to  pears.  About 
this  time  the  new  peelers  came  along  and 
these  were  peelers  that  were  almost  like 
safety  razors,  that  went  along  the  surface 
and  just  took  a  tiny  amount  of  peel.  There 
was  a  great  interest  in  the  possible 
improvement  in  the  flavor  of  pears.  Then, 
too,  if  we  could  do  something  about  case 
yield  it  would  be  great.  Now,  we  had  always 
known  that  the  canned  pears  produced  in 
Oregon,  generally  speaking,  had  a  better 
flavor  than  those  produced  in  California. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  were  times  when  the 
pears  produced  in  Oregon,  and  canned  in 
Oregon,  even  sold  at  a  little  premium  in 
price . 

Sherm  got  into  this.  And  a  rather 
interesting  thing  came  out  of  it.  He  found 
that  much  related  to  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit,  the  maturation  process,  so  he  worked 
very  closely  with  Lawrence  L.  Claypool  in 
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Mrak:  Pomology.  Here's  where  we  brought  them  into 

the  picture.  They  found  that  if  they  would 
pick  the  pears  at  a  certain  maturity  (there's 
a  way  of  telling  by  the  use  of  the  so-called 
pressure  test  here)  they  could  do  much  to 
control  flavor  and  case  yield,  too.  These 
were  very  exciting  things.  They  picked  the 
fruit  at  certain  pressure  test  ranges  within 
two  pounds,  such  as  II4.  to  16,  or  15  to  17>  or 
17  to  19  pounds  within  a  total  range  of  lij.  to 
21  pounds.  They  had  to  train  the  pickers  to 
do  this.  Then  they  brought  these  pears  in 
and  chilled  them  to  about  35°F*  Then  they 
observed  that  if  they  wanted  to  can  them  they 
would  move  them  to  a  room  at  a  temperature  of 
about  90°  (I  may  be  off  on  this,  it's  fifteen 
years  now)  and  a  humidity  of  about  80  .to  90 
percent.  We  had  to  refurbish  two  cold 
storage  rooms  in  Pood  Tech,  and  if  you  go 
over  there  now  and  look  at  the  cold  storage 
rooms  you  will  see  two  lined  with  aluminum. 

A.I.D. :  They're  cold,  too. 

Mrak;  They're  cold.  We  would  then  take  thgt  same 
room,  raise  the  temperature  up  to  68  or  so, 
and  the  humidity  up  to  about  90  percent.  We 
could  predict  how  many  days  it  would  take 
the  fruit  to  ripen.  It  would  all  ripen 
together,  all  at  once.  Then  we  knew  that  if 
we  would  take  the  fruit  out  of  there  at 
night,  the  next  morning  it  would  be  ready  to 
can.  The  flavor  was  excellent.  This  was 
all  worked  out  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
first  canner  to  take  this  up  was  the  Bercut 
Richards  Company  in  Sacramento  and  after 
that  they  all  took  it  up. 

Incidental  to  this  was  something  very 
interesting.  We  got  a  real  good  flavor  in 
pears  and,  too,  increased  the  case  yield  by 
10  to  20  percent.  The  reason  we  increased 
the  case  yield  was  because  you  weren't 
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Mrak:  throwing  out  of  the  canning  line  over-ripe 

pears  or  under-ripe  pears;  they  ripened  all 
together  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  great 
contribution.  Well,  these  things  really 
caused  excitement.  Soon  we  were  having  more 
things  than  we  could  handle .  The  softening 
of  apricots — this  appears  to  be  a  cultural 
problem  plus  canning  and  predicting  it.  You 
can  apricot  halves  and  in  a  month  or  two 
they’re  all  mush — why? 

Asparagus- -we  had  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble  with  canned  asparagus.  The  darned 
liquid  turned  to  ink.  Why?  Well,  Marsh  and 
others  found  it  really  was  ink.  It  was 
related  to  iron  and  tannins  in  the  asparagus, 
and  that's  what  ink  is — iron  tannate.  .The 
tannins  in  the  asparagus  were  related  to  the 
conditions  of  growth.  In  the  white  you 
don't  have  the  tannins.  They  eventually 
controlled  it.  There  are  ways  of  minimizing 
the  iron  or  taking  the  iron  out,  so  that's 
how  it  was  worked  out.  George  Marsh  did  an 
awful  lot  on  this.  He  canned  asparagus  ' til 
it  came  out  of  his  earsl  I  don't  know  if 
this  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  industry, 
but  Sherm  Leonard  was  one  of  the  first  to 
come  up  with  what  they  called  the  stewed 
tomatoes,  or  whatever  they  are  now--the 
canned  tomatoes  that  have  peppers  and  onions 
in  them.  You've  seen  them  on  the  market, 
probably;  Del  Monte  puts  them  out  now. 

Sherm  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  out  with 
a  juice  with  tomato  and  peppers,  now  known 
as  Snappy  Tom — although  I  don't  think  that 
the  one  they're  putting  up  for  Bloody  Marys 
compares  with  that  Sherm  put  up.  But  two 
or  three  years  after  that,  we  see  Snappy  Tom 
appearing  on  the  market,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  came  out  of  Sherm' s  creations  or 
not.  It  could  very  well  have  been. 

Later  we  got  into  freeze-drying  by 
Tappel.  We  freeze-dried  everything  under 


Mrak: 

the  sun.  Paper  chromatography  came  in,  and 
this  almost  became  a  common  everyday  tool,  so 
we  expanded  the  whole  laboratory  to  include 
facilities  for  things  like  this  and  they  were 
used  by  people  upstairs  in  the  laboratories. 

A. I.D. : 

Was  your  freeze-drying  the  prelude  to  the 
industry  freeze-drying? 

Mrak : 

There  had  been  freeze-drying  even  during  the 
war,  but  what  we  were  working  on  was  quality, 
what  could  be  freeze-dried,  the  conditions 
of  freeze-drying,  the  refinements;  and  the 
most  important  thing  was  really  a  temperature 
relationship.  If  you  took  things  down  to 
five  percent  moisture  it  was  a  lot  cheaper 
than  if  you  took  them  down  to  one  percent. 
Tappel  did  a  lot  of  work  on  this  because  the 
French  had  a  process  that  went  much  faster. 
Later  we  found  the  French  process  just  didn’t 
do  the  type  of  drying  expected,  so  we  had  a 
lot  of  people  come  out  to  consult  with  Tappel. 
I  like  to  think  that  Tappel’ s  methodology  and 
refinement  had  a  positive  effect.  Tappel 
didn't  work  on  coffee,  he  worked  mostly  on 
meats  and  things  of  this  type. 

A. I.D. : 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on  did  you  attend 
any  industry  committee  meetings? 

Mrak : 

Oh  boy,  I  had  my  finger  in  them  right  and 
left,  and  still  do--always  made  it  a  point  to 
get  to  these  meetings,  the  canners’  meetings, 
the  Tomato  Growers'  Association,  the  Pickle 
Packers'  Association--we  had  pickles  running 
out  of  our  ears — the  olive  people. 

A. I.D. : 

The  cling  peach? 

Mrak: 

The  cling  peach,  the  prime  people.  These  are 
important  commodities  in  California.  I 
didn't  do  much  with  citrus.  Citrus  was  an 
area  for  Marsh  and  Joslyn  when  we  were  in 
Berkeley.  We  had  to  divide  our  efforts,  so  I 
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Mrak:  was  heavily  involved  in  dried  fruit --prunes, 

raisins,  figs,  and  things  of  this  type.  We 
also  worked  on  dried  pears.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  cover  everything  possible  because  I 
felt  that  contacts  were  important.  I  tried 
to  get  the  industry  people  to  come  to  Davis. 

If  we  could  get  them  here,  and  then  if  I 
could  get  them  to  my  house  for  a  cocktail  or 
for  lunch,  and  then  get  them  excited  about 
California  wines,  I'd  make  close  friends. 

I'd  show  them  my  wine  cellar  in  my  basement. 
Well,  it  gave  them  something  to  remember, 
and  even  today  people  remember  when  they 
were  in  my  house . 

A.I.D.:  How  many  bottles  of  wine  did  you  have? 

Mrak:  When  I  left  the  chancellor's  house  I 

estimated  conservatively  my  wine  stock  was 
worth  $3,000,  and  that  was  four  years  ago. 

A.I.D.:  All  California? 

Mrak:  No,  there  were  wines  from  around  the  world — 

Chile,  Prance,  Germany,  a  bottle  or  two  from 
Spa in- -but  mostly,  by  far,  from  California. 
This  is  what  I  talked  up--California  wines. 

So  that  was  the  situation. 

A.I.D.:  And  how  about  the  state  Advisory  Board,  you 

served  on  that,  and  these  are  canners  and 
growers? 

Mrak:  Yes,  these  are  canners  and  growers,  and  I 

was  very  close--for  example,  to  Bernie  Bennett 
of  the  Peach  Board.  We  grew  to  be  very  good 
friends,  and  I'd  attend  his  meetings.  Then 
these  dried  prunes,  and  the  growers  and 
packers--I  not  only  wanted  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  packers  but  with  the  growers,  so  we 
did  the  same  field  work.  We  would  pick  out 
key  growers  with  farms  to  work  on  so  they 
could  sell  for  us  to  others. 
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A.I.D.:  Test  plots? 

Mrak:  That's  right.  We  got  into  working  with  Ag 

Engineering  in  the  development  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  harvester  for  prunes.  We  worked  on 
quality,  bacteriology,  and  the  sanitation 
aspects;  all  of  these  things  went  together. 
Likewise  on  the  tomato  harvester;  when  it 
came  along  we  did  a  lot  of  the  canning  work 
on  strawberries  in  the  field--the  so-called 
hydro-cooler.  You  see,  the  hydro-cooler  was 
used  in  the  field  for  asparagus.  Spinach 
was  a  problem,  for  if  you  harvest  it  and  let 
it  remain  in  bins  for  awhile,  it  perspires 
and  heats  up  and  the  quality  goes  down.  The 
vitamins  decrease,  and  that's  when  they 
started  putting  ice  in  their  products  out  in 
the  field.  I've  always  said  the  quality  of 
a  product  starts  right  in  the  field  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  planted  or  when  the  animal 
is  conceived. 

There's  one  more  thing  I  might  say,  too. 
We_  then  teamed  up  with  George  Stewart 
/Poultry  Husbandry/.  He  was  in  the  building 
until  he  got  his  own  new  building.  I  felt, 
too,  that  if  I  could  make  friendships  with 
people  and  have  them  share  some  of  our 
richness,  we  would  have  lifelong  friends. 
Harold  Berg  of  Enology  was  in  our  building 
for  a  long  time  and  used  our  labs  and 
facilities.  George  Stewart  was  in  the  build¬ 
ing  a  long  time  and  had  his  poultry  process¬ 
ing  in  our  building,  equipment  to  defeather 
birds,  and  equipment  of  this  type.  So,  he 
got  the  equipment.  (I  think  that's  gone  now 
and  the  brewery  is  there.)  I  felt  that  I 
should  take  advantage  of  every  possibility, 
and  this  is  what  we  tried  to  do. 

A.I.D. :  When  you  attended  these  state  Advisory 

Committee  meetings  did  politics  enter  in? 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


There  were  politics  there  but  we  tried  to 
stay  out  of  them,  and  actually  I  stayed  out 
of  politics  all  the  way  along  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  felt  I  should  be  friendly  to 
both  sides  and  if  they  wanted  to  fight  it 
out  I  stayed  out  of  it.  I  listened,  but  did 
everything  I  could  to  maintain  friends.  I 
felt  there's  no  use  going  one  way  or  another. 
We  didn't  have  to  and  we  had  greater  strength, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  wise  choice.  When  I  was 
chancellor  it  was  the  same  way.  We  got 
involved  with  Animal  Husbandry  in  quality  of 
meat,  meat  testing  and  acceptability.  Rose 
Marie  Pangborn  was  involved  in  this. 

:  In  other  words,  you  touched  every  phase  of 

agriculture? 

Everything  I  could,  right,  everything  I  could 
--I  tried  not  to  miss  a  thing.  Early  in  the 
game  I  was  a  little  criticized  for  this  from 
some  people,  who  said  we  were  just  testing 
industry  chemicals  or  some  such  thing.  But  I 
felt  in  the  long  run  there  was  a  future--we 
were  among  the  first  to  test  the  effect  of 
various  agricultural  chemicals  on  the  taste 
of  the  processed  product. 

:  Chemical  additives? 

Not  additives,  but  pesticides.  I  remember 
that  one  of  the  first  ones  we  tested  was 
benzine  hexachloride ,  and  it  came  on  through. 
Then  we  got  into  lindane  which  is  the  gamma 
isomer  of  BHC  and  it  didn't  come  through  in 
the  taste.  But  the  one  that  really  inter¬ 
ested  me  was  a  chemical  which  they  put  on 
pears,  and  when  they  canned  there  was  no  off- 
taste,  but  about  three  to  four  months  later 
there  was  an  off-taste.  I  think  we  were 
among  the  first  to  observe  this  type  of 
change.  Benzine  hexachloride  was  used  to 
treat  cucumber  seeds.  We  were  among  the 
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Mrak:  first  to  observe  that  after  the  cucumber  was 

pickled  tastes  showed  up.  It  went  right 
through  the  vine  into  the  cucumber  to  the 
pickle  where  it  showed  up.  We  got  into  this 
type  thing  early  in  the  game.  Some  people 
thought  we  were  just  doing  stupid  taste¬ 
testing  stuff  for  companies.  They  did  give 
us  money,  but  it  was  a  very  worthwhile 
thing,  because  we  did  make  some  key  and 
important  observations. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OP  UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA 
ADMINISTRATORS  AND  OTHER  VIP'S 

A. I.D. : 

What  administrators  did  you  know  at  Berkeley? 

Mrak: 

When  Voorhies  went  out  of  the  dean's  office, 
the  man  who  followed  him  was  Tom  Tavernetti. 
He  has  a  brother  on  this  campus. 

A. I.D. : 

He  is  retired? 

Mrak : 

Yes,  he  is  retired.  Tom  was  at  Davis,  then 
went  to  Berkeley,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
well-liked  and  effective  administrator.  I 
remember  when  I  was  working  for  Cruess  pre¬ 
paring  fruit  punch  to  sell  around  the  campus. 
It  was  my  job  to  prepare  and  deliver  it,  and 

I  would  deliver  it  to  'lorn  Tavernetti 's  home 
when  he  was  going  to  have  a  party.  So  I  got 
to  see  what  a  dean's  house  looked  like.  It 
was  a  nice  house. 

A. I.D. : 

This  was  the  same  punch  that  you  sold  the 

Nut  Tree? 

Mrak: 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  general  type  of  product. 

It  is  ironic  that,  though  I  liked  Tom 
Tavernetti  very  much  indeed,  I  remember  two 
somewhat  unpleasant  events  which  I  associate 
with  him.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  I 
was  manager  of  the  California  Countryman,  a 
student  publication  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  which  stopped  publication 
because  the  University  withheld  its  financial 
support.  The  decision  was  sound  and  it  was 
made  by  Tavernetti,  though  I  always  felt  sad 
about  the  publication's  demise. 

The  other  unhappy  event  was  when 
Tavernetti  was  pressured  on  every  side  for 
more  room  space;  he  reassigned  a  room  in 
Hilgard  Hall  which  had  been  used  by  the  Alpha 
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Mrak:  Zeta  agricultural  honor  society,  of  which  I 

was  an  active  member. 

When  I  came  to  the  campus,  David  Prescott 
Barrows  was  the  president  of  the  University 
and,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he  was  godly. 
I  always  liked  him  because  he  would  speak  at 
the  Greek  Theater  and  other  places  to 
students.  He  was  a  handsome  guy,  he  was  a 
general  in  the  state  National  Guard.  He  was 
a  political  scientist.  I  don't  know  what  the 
politics  in  the  University  were  in  those  days, 
but  anyway,  Barrows,  I  presume,  was  ushered 
out  of  the  presidency — he  said  he  resigned. 

I  remember  the  students  rallying  to  his  cause. 
I  went  with  them.  We  even  had  a  mild 
demonstration  in  front  of  California  Hall 
urging  that  he  stay,  and  he  gave  a  very 
impassioned  talk  and  said,  "Go  along  with 
this."  There  was  a  tear  or  two  in  his  eye; 
he  was  a  very  popular  fellow. 

Then,  the  man  who  succeeded  him  was 
William  Wallace  .Campbell,  who  was  director  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mount  Hamilton.  And 
Campbell,  in  the  eyes  of  most  people,  was  an 
arrogant  bastard,  and  he  wasn't  at  all 
popular  with  the  students,  but  Campbell  was 
dedicated  to  making  the  University  of 
California  great,  and  probably  he  was  right. 

He  really  set  about  raising  the  standards  of 
the  graduate  field,  raising  the  standards  of 
teaching,  and  I  guess  he  probably  was  even 
a  little  ruthless  about  it.  But  Campbell 
remained — I  guess  he  retired  and  Sproul 
followed  him.  I  think  Sproul  was  probably 
brought  in  because  of  his  relations  with 
Sacramento  and  the  importance  of  having 
someone  who  understood  financing.  Sproul 
was  not  an  educator;  he  was  a  financial  man. 
Barrows  had  (knowing  these  people)  the 
friendliness;  Campbell,  the  dedication 
toward  building  a  great  University  (which 
he  did),  and  eventually  the  poor  guy 
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Mrak:  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  a  window  of 

a  hotel  in  San  Francisco.  And  then  Sproul 
came  along.  Sproul  was  very,  very  popular. 

He  was  popular  in  Sacramento,  and--you  know, 
what  happens  is  that  if  anyone  stays  in  too 
long,  his  enemies  catch  up  with  him.  When 
you  are  making  decisions  you  are  going  to 
make  some  against  somebody.  And  eventually 
Sproul  was  having  a  rougher  and  rougher  time . 
The  battle  of  the  oath  was  one  of  the  things; 
that  was  unfortunate.  He  had  lost  contact 
with  the  faculty;  he  had  lost  contact  with 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  Sproul  main¬ 
tained  his  friendly  spirit.  He  was  a 
remarkable  man.  You  would  walk  across  the 
campus  and  if  he  met  you  once  he  would  know 
you  and  call  you  by  the  first  name  always 
after  that.  It  was  absolutely  unbelievable. 

His  influence,  I  would  say,  was  in 
developing  a  big  university.  Sproul  was  a 
Berkeley  man,  he  was  interested  in  Berkeley, 
and  this  is  where  his  great  efforts  went. 

He  built  up  a  lo.t  of  resentment  in  the  south 
because  of  this.  I  remember  so  well  when 
Franklin  Murphy  became  chancellor  at  UCLA, 
he  really  was  going  to  build  UCLA  and  over¬ 
come  the  second-class  rating  that  he  felt 
was  handed  to  him,  and  he  sure  did.  Sproul 
took  a  lot  out  on  Kerr,  a  lot  I  didn't  think 
was  justified,  and  if  Sproul  had  retired  a 
few  years  sooner,  before  the  loyalty  oath 
battle,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  lot 
better . 

A.I.D. :  Were  you  involved  at  all  in  the  battle  of 

the  oath? 

Mrak:  Yes,  indeed  I  was.  In  the  College  of 

Agriculture  there  were  very,  very  few 
people  who  were  involved  or  participated, 
and  I  would  say  three  of  them  were  in  Food 
Technology--Joslyn,  myself,  and  Mackinney. 

We  were  concerned  about  receiving  through 
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Mrak: 


the  mail  a  statement  that  you  had  to  sign  an 
oath.  It  is  just  that  simple.  Now,  what 
would  have  happened  if  Sproul  had  called  a 
meeting  and  talked  to  the  faculty  and  said, 
"We  are  in  trouble  and  here  it  is,"  I  don't 
know.  But  apparently,  Jim  Corley,  of 
government  relations  and  projects,  found  that 
some  of  the  people  in  Sacramento  were  getting 
disenchanged  with  the  University.  They  felt 
there  were  too  many  Communists.  So,  that  Is 
when  they  decided  to  put  in  the  loyalty  oath. 
A  rather  interesting  thing,  too--Regent  John 
F.  Neylan,  who  was  with  the  Hearst  papers  at 
the  time,  was  opposed  to  it,  but  the  Regents 
voted  it  anyway.  Later  the  faculty  went  to 
Neylan  and  tried  to  get  him  to  hold  back  and 
say  forget  it.  Neylan  stuck  by  his  guns 
because  I  think  he  wanted  to  get  Sproul. 

The  Regents  were  then  classified  as  those 
friendly  to  the  faculty  and  those  unfriendly 
to  the  faculty,  and  two  people  standing  out 
as  friendly  to  the  faculty  (believe  it  or 
not),  were  Earl  Warren,  then  governor,  and 
Ed  Heller,  the  husband  of  Ellie  Heller,  now  a 
Regent.  There  were  probably  some  others,  but 
these  were  the  real  leaders  in  this  thing.  I 
think  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  to-do  over 
nothing,  and  some  of  the  leaders  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  should  have 
been  imposed  on  the  faculty,  and  of  course 
the  faculty  said,  "Why  on  us  and  no  one  else 
in  the  state?"  That  is  when  Earl  Warren 
pushed  the  Lipscomb  Bill  which  required 
everyone  working  for  the  state  to  sign  a 
loyalty  oath.  That  is  what  really  calmed 
the  faculty  down. 

The  faculty  collected  money  at  the  time 
for  the  defense  of  dismissed  professors  who 
had  not  signed  the  oath,  and  some  of  us  acted 
as  trustees.  I  was  in  agriculture,  and  I 
guess  probably  because  I  was  sort  of  a  fence 
rider,  or  at  least  tried  not  to  go  to  the 
extreme  right  or  the  extreme  left,  I  was 
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Mrak:  asked  to  serve  as  one  of  the  trustees  for 

this  fund.  Where  it  is  today,  I  am  not 
certain.  There  wasn’t  a  great  deal  in  it — 
three,  four,  or  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
help  people  who  were  in  trouble  if  they  were 
fired  because  of  the  loyalty  oath.  I  met  a 
lot  of  people  then  (a  very  interesting  thing 
that  just  shows  you  how  things  may  go).  Some 
of  the  people  I  met  were  Malcolm  Davisson, 
who  was  then  head  of  Economics,  a  wonderful 
man  in  Berkeley,  Frank  L.  Kidner,  who  later 
became  vice-president  of  the  University,  and 
still  is  vice-president--then  I  met  several 
others--Milton  Chernin,  who  became  dean  of 
Social  Welfare  in  Berkeley.  These  stick  in 
my  mind,  and  it  was  Malcolm  Davisson  who 
decided  in  the  election  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees  that  they  wanted  someone  in 
agriculture  to  run.  So  I  ran  and  was  elected 
to  the  Committee  on  Committees.  This  was  a 
fantastic  thing,  because  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  on  the  Berkeley 
campus,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  loyalty 
oath  I  would  never  have  been  there.  It  just 
shows  you  how  things  coming  along,  adverse  or 
otherwise,  may  well  help  change  things  for 
you. 


Now,  that  got  me  known  throughout  the 
campus.  It  was  a  great  experience.  I  met 
John  Saunders,  who  later  became  provost  of 
the  San  Francisco  Medical  Center,  and  others, 
as  a  result  of  this  committee. 

I  haven't  said  anything  about  Claude  B. 
Hutchison.  (Harry  Wellman  can  come  later.) 
But  Hutchison  was  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  later  vice  president,  and, 

I  always  felt,  a  very  good  one.  He  could  be 
very  stern,  but  I  respected  him  greatly  and 
I  think  he  liked  me.  I  wanted  to  name  a 
building  on  this  campus  for  him,  and  so  we 
have  a  Hutchison  Hall.  I  like  to  think  I 
played  an  important  role  in  that. 
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Mrak : 

Hutchison  did  a  lot  for  food  technology. 
He  understood  it,  but  he  sure  put  on  the 
pressure  for  us  to  get  into  things  that 
industry  wouldn’t  be  doing  for  itself.  He 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  plateau  on  which 
Cruess  had  found  himself  back  in  the  days  of 
prune  juice  and  fruit  cocktails--he  wanted 
to  get  into  more  advanced  technology,  and 
that  is  where  he  financed  us  and  pressured 
us  into  things  of  this  type. 

A.I.D. : 

And  that  fitted  into  your  own  philosophy, 
too? 

Mrak : 

That  is  true.  One  of  the  tragic  things  was 
that  we  had  so  many  enemies  in  the  canning 
industry,  whereas  today  some  of  the  best 
friends  we  have  are  in  the  canning  industry . 
And  I  think  that  if  I  accomplished  anything 
in  food  technology,  it  is  to  bring  the 
canning  industry  back  close  to  us;  we  did 
indeed  bring  the  canning  industry  very  close 
to  the  University.  We  have  great  support 
from  them  now. 

A.I.D. : 

Dr.  Mrak,  did  you  know  Robert  Oppenheimer? 

Mrak: 

I  sure  did,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  him. 
Probably  I  should  tell  you  how  I  happened  to 
meet  him.  I  was  in  my  laboratory  one  day 
and  an  attractive  young  lady  came  in  and 
wanted  to  know  if  she  could  do  graduate  work, 
something  related  to  yeast  or  fungi  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  And  so  I  said  "Yes,”  and 
she  gave  me  her  name,  Katherine  (or  Kitty) 
Oppenheimer. 

A.I.D. : 

About  what  year  was  this? 

Mrak : 

This  would  have  been  about  a  year  before  the 
war,  about  1 9^4-0 .  And  we  got  together  and 
set  things  up  and  finally  one  day  I  said  to 
her,  "Do  you  know  Robert  Oppenheimer?"  She 
said,  "Yes,  quite  well.  I  am  his  wife." 
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Mrak:  And  this  rather  astounded  me,  so  I  said, 

"Well,  I  guess  you  are  married  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  on  the  campus."  (He  was.) 
We  grew  to  be  good  friends.  They  had  many 
parties,  and  they  had  large  groups  to  their 
house,  and  Vera  and  I  were  invited.  I  always 
felt  very  insignificant  because  in  these 
groups  they  had  a  variety  of  people,  but,  I 
would  say,  except  for  the  Mraks  they  were 
always  very  distinguished  people--Ed 
McMillan,  now  the  director  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Lab  in  Berkeley,  Joseph  Henry 
Jackson,  a  writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  book  reviewer,  and  they  would 
have  Max  Raden,  the  great  philosopher- -so, 
you  never  knew  who  you  would  expect  to  find 
there.  They  would  go  all  over  the  landscape, 
but  they  were  distinguished  people.  Their 
home  was  something  out  of  .this  world;  it  was 
in  Kensington,  north  of  Berkeley.  It  was 
originally  built--I  can't  recall  the  person's 
name,  but  it  was  the  person  who  wrote 
Grandmother  Called  It  Carnal  or  something 
like  that.  She  built  two  houses,  a^ smaller 
one  and  then  this  dream  house.  It  was  on 
top  of  a  hill  in  Kensington.  One  Fourth  of 
July  I  remember  looking  out  the  front  window 
and  I  could  see  fireworks  from  Richmond  all 
the  way  to  San  Leandro  and  San  Francisco — it 
had  that  beautiful  sweep  of  the  Bay.  The 
house  must  have  had  an  acre  or  more  of  land 
around  it.  A  lot  of  it  was  wild  and  natural 
with  trees  and  things.  The  hill  was  sort  of 
circumvented  by  Edgecroft  Street.  The 
entrance  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  narrow 
little  thing.  It  was  even  a  poorer  street 
than  I  knew  on  the  farm.  Eagle  Hill  was  the 
name  of  this  tiny  road.  Eagle  HH1--I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  ever  an  eagle  there 
or  not. 

The  house  had  a  living  room  which  I  would 
judge  must’  have  been  fifty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  probably  a  story  and  a 
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Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


half  tall;  compared  with  an  ordinary  house 
it  was  terrific--a  very  high  ceiling. 

:  Big  windows? 

Big  windows,  yes.  They  went  from  the  floor 
clear  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  on  each  end  we 
had  bookcases  and  Vera  and  I  had  them  filled 
with  books,  and  this  is  where  we  got  the  idea 
of  using  bookcases  in  our  Davis  house  for 
interior  decoration — if  you  have  the  books  to 
put  in  them,  it  is  great,  and  we  did. 

In  other  words,  you  later  rented  this  house? 

Yes,  later  when  they  moved  east  (I  will  come 
to  that)  we  rented  the  house.  The  fireplace, 
I  must  say,  almost  came  up  to  my  shoulders. 

It  was  a  very  high  one.  They  had  a  dining 
room  connected  to  the  living  room,  the  floor 
of  which  was  made  of  marble.  This  woman  got 
it  from  a  house  that  was  knocked  down  by  the 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  of  1906.  (Remember 
Portals  of  the  Past?  It  seems  to  me  it  was 
tied  to  that  house.) 

Well,  the  dining  room  was  interesting  in 
itself  in  that  it  looked  out  toward  the  back, 
and  there  were  lawn  and  shrubbery  and  trees 
going  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  was 
quite  a  large  room  in  itself,  I  would  judge 
fifteen  by  twenty-five  feet  or  so. 

The  kitchen  was  a  tiny  one.  In  back  of 
the  kitchen  was  a  servant's  room.  Outside 
the  dining  room  was  an  unusual  hallway  that 
went  to  a  stairway  to  an  apartment  above  the 
garage. 

Then,  with  all  this  enormous  body,  you 
might  say,  of  the  house,  there  were  two  tiny 
bedrooms;  that  is  all.  And  Vera  and  I  had 
one,  and  Bobby  had  the  other- -and  that  was 
it.  If  we  had  a  guest  we  might  put  him  in 
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Mrak:  the  servant's  quarters--for  there  was  no 

servant . 

The  entertainment  possibilities  of  a 
house  like  that  were  just  unbelievable. 

There  was  lawn  in  front,  lawn  in  back--you 
could  handle  three  or  four  hundred  people 
there  very  easily.  You  had  a  tough  time 
parking  there  on  Eagle  Hill;  that  was  the 
only  problem. 

We  were  there  quite  often  as  guests,  and 
then  one  day  the  Oppenheimers  indicated  they 
were  moving.  I  didn't  know  where  they  were 
going,  they  wouldn't  tell  me--I  didn't  know 
what  they  were  involved  in.  They  bought 
skis,  so  I  figured  they  were  going  someplace 
into  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  New  England. 
Instead,  they  went  down  into  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico.  That  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
I  though  you  would  take  skis. 

Oppenheimer  was  a  very  gracious  person. 
With  all  his  brilliance,  he  made  you  feel 
at  ease.  He  also  was  a  person  who  was 
impatient  with  people  who  didn't  understand 
what  he  might  be  saying  or  writing.  For 
example,  I  once  said  to  him  about  an  article 
that  he  wrote  in  Foreign  Affairs ,  "I  really 
don't  think  too  many  people  will  understand 
the  implications  in  it,"  and  his  response 
was,  "Well,  I  can't  bother  about  those 
people."  I  am  referring  to  a  brilliant 
article  he  wrote  on  foreign  affairs  for  the 
magazine  of  that  name.  So  this  is  the  type 
person  he  was,  a  person  who  was  all  mind. 

I  have  often  said  he  had  a  tremendous  brain 
with  not  much  of  a  body  attached  to  it.  He 
was  sickly  and  not  very  strong,  gracious,  a 
beautiful  speaker,  and  a  man  of  great 
modesty.  I  don't  understand  how  all  these 
things  could  come  together.  He  had  an 
ability  in  a  number  of  languages,  Including 
Sanskrit.  He  apparently  was  raised  in  a 
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Mrak:  wealthy  family  that  lost  much  of  its  money 

during  the  Depression,  but  some  of  the  things 
that  they  had  in  the  family  he  had  inherited, 
such  as  some  of  the  original  works  of  Van 
Gogh,  the  artist.  He  loved  art,  he  loved 
music,  he  loved  science;  he  was  a  very,  very 
broad  man. 

His  wife  was  a  charming  girl,  and  there 
was  great  love  between  them,  believe  me. 

Their  children  were,  in  a  way,  I  would  say, 
almost  tragic.  Peter  was  a  good  normal, 
average  boy- -but  in  an  environment  where  he 
had  such  brilliant  parents  and  brilliant 
surroundings,  it  wasn't  easy.  I  think  it 
left  him  with  a  problem  all  his  life.  The 
parents,  who  were  aware  of  it,  didn't  .quite 
know  how  to  overcome  it.  They  worked  at 
coping  with  the  situation..  The  daughter  was 
a  beautiful  little  thing,  and  I  think  she  has 
handled  the  situation  much  better  than  Peter. 

When  they  moved  east,  I  maintained  contact 
with  them.  They  asked  us  to  rent  the  house. 
They  rented  it  to  us  at  a  very,  very  low  rate 
because  they  loved  it;  they  wanted  to  keep  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  salary  was  such  that 
the  rent  really  hurt  a  lot,  I  want  to  tell 
you.  In  those  days  I  was  paying  $30  a  month 
for  a  water  bill--that  was  a  lot  on  my  salary. 
But  we  liked  the  place,  so  we  were  really 
living  high  while  we  could  live  there  in  the 
luxury  of  this  house  and  the  surroundings. 
Eventually,  however,  when  he  was  to  go  to 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  (I  guess 
with  broken  hearts)  they  decided  they  had  to 
sell  the  property.  They  sold  it  to  a  Mrs. 
Brown,  whose  son  was  later  an  architect  at 
the  University.  I  saw  Oppie  now  and  then  at 
different  places.  I  saw  him  greying  and 
aging.  And  he  always  was  the  gracious  man  I 
knew.  I  stayed  with  them  once  or  twice  at 
his  home  in  Princeton,  and  I  remember  I  went 
up  to  see  Kitty  just  before  he  died.  She 
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Mrak:  was  really  a  broken  person.  It  was  awfully 

hard  on  her.  I  haven't  seen  her  since. 

I  never  will  forget  the  day  they  left 
Berkeley — the  type  of  person  Oppenheimer 
was.  He  said  to  me,  "Emil,  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  to  Kitty  for  one  thing  among 
many  others,  and  that  is  for  having  us  meet 
and  become  friends."  He  didn't  have  to  say 
it,  but  this  is  the  type  of  man  he  was.  That 
was  the  situation  with  Oppenheimer.  I  feel 
he  was  as  loyal  as  any  man  this  country  has 
ever  had.  I  feel  he  was  maligned.  At  a 
certain  time,  however,  he  had  certain 
associations  that  were  unfortunate.  I  knew 
Haakon  Chevalier--and  I  never  liked  him. 

But,  they  were  friends  and  he  was  at  Oppie's 
house  now  and  then,  but  I  despised  the  man. 
When  he  was  at  their  housd  and  we  were  at 
parties,  I  don't  think  in  the  three  or  four 
or  five  times  I  met  him  I  ever  had  ten  words 
with  him  because  I  just  couldn't  stand  him. 
Well,  you  know  what  happened  later--he  wrote 
the  book.  The  Man  Who  Thought  He  Was  God,  and 
took  Oppenheimer  apart,  but  this,  to  me,  is 
exactly  the  type  of  person  I  thought  he  was. 

He  was  anything  but  a  decent  person.  This 
association  really  hurt  Oppenheimer  later. 
Oppie  was  such  a  gentle  person,  he  believed 
in  people,  and  because  of  that,  I  think  he 
was  really  harmed. 

I  met  the  writer  Philip  Wylie  years  later. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  knew  the  Oppenheimers 
or  not,  but  we  got  to  talking  about  them.  He 
wanted  to  write  a  book  on  the  Oppenheimers. 

He  never  did,  but  he  felt  Oppie  was  unjustly 
maligned,  abused,  and  destroyed. 

A.I.D.:  Is  this  the  Philip  Wylie  who  wrote  about 

"momism"? 

Mrak:  Momism  and  Innocent  Ambassadors — I  spent  a 

weekend  with  him  fishing  on  his  boat. 
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:  Down  in  Florida? 

Yes,  off  the  coast  of  Florida — on  Bimini 
Island  in  the  British  Wes t  Indies.  (He 
wrote  a  number  of  books  with  Lerner  on  fish¬ 
ing.)  His  analysis  as  an  author,  and  though 
not  directly  connected  with  Oppenheimer, 
pretty  much  fitted  with  what  my  observations 
were.  Kitty  passed  away  recently. 

:  How  about  Teller,  did  you  meet  him? 

Teller  I  didn’t  meet  then.  Teller  I  met  in 
a  different  way.  Teller  was  a  distinctly 
different  person.  I  met  him  indirectly  out 
of  my  great  reverence  and  belief  in  Clark 
Kerr,  which  I  still  have.  When  Teller  and 
some  of  the  Regents  wanted  to  convert  the 
Livermore  Nuclear  Laboratory  (Atomic  Energy 
Laboratory)  into  a  facility  for  teaching, 
they  took  it  up  with  the  Berkeley  faculty, 
and  Berkeley  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  and  it  was  because  of  Teller.  So, 
Clark  Kerr  said  to  me  one  day,  "Do  you  want 
it  at  Davis?"  I  said,  "Do  you  want  me  to 
want  it?"  He  said,  "Yes,"  and  I  said, 

"Okay,  I  will  work  at  it."  And  I  then 
started  to  learn  about  Teller.  I  didn't 
know  much  about  him  before  except  that  he 
had  "murdered"  Oppenheimer,  and  I  didn't 
like  that.  I  took  it  up  with  the  faculty 
here,  and  the  people  in  Physics  didn't  want 
anything  to  do  with  him  or  it,  and  the  people 
in  Chemistry  likewise  didn't  want  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  Roy  Bainer  /dean,  College 
of  Engineering/  said  he  would  take  it  on. 

So  that  is  when  we  created  the  title  of 
Applied  Engineering,  and  tied  it  in  with 
Engineering.  Well,  Teller  came  up  and  we 
met  and  we  started  working  on  this.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  happened  was  that  we 
asked  for  $100,000  to  get  it  off  the  ground, 
and  Alan  Post,  the  legislative  analyst. 
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Mrak:  recommended  against  it.  So  Teller  and  I 

testified.  I  saw  Alan  Post  ahead  of  time 
(and  by  the  way,  I  have  tremendous  regard 
and  reverence  for  Alan  Post--a  tremendous 
man),  and  I  talked  to  him.  He  said,  "Well, 
Emil,  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  it."  The 
reason  he  had  objected  to  it  was  not  that 
he  thought  it  was  wrong  here,  but  he  felt 
that  at  San  Diego  they  were  building  a 
University  and  they  were  getting  all  kinds 
of  money  and  they  weren't  getting  students 
and  they  had  better  clean  house  and  do 
something  there  first.  (I  guess  San  Diego 
is  still  cleaning  house,  but  with  Bill 
McElroy  there  now  /chancellor  at  U.C.  San 
Diego/,  they  will  really  do  something.) 

In  any  event,  we  got  the  money  and  we 
started  and  then  Teller  put  on  pressure  as 
very  few  people  could  put  on  pressure.  I 
would  listen  to  him  and  I  would  go  to  Kerr 
and  Wellman  and  tell  them  Teller  wanted 
more  money.  He  wanted  to  get  an  enormous 
building- -he  wanted  about  a  five  million 
dollar  building,  maybe  ten  million,  down 
there.  He  wanted  to  build  a  new  campus. 

So  I  threw  this  to  Clark  Kerr.  Kerr  said, 
"Well,  it  has  to  go  in  the  priorities,  and 
that  means  the  priorities  of  the  Davis 
campus."  I  said,  "Well,  we  can't  take  a 
building  off  the  Davis  campus  list  of 
priorities  with  enrollments  coming  as  they 
are.  If  you  want  to  put  it  in  statewide, 
okay."  So,  we  got  caught  in  that,  and 
Teller  was  putting  on  the  pressure,  more  and 
more.  Teller  didn't  realize  (this  is  where 
my  resentment,  I  guess,  was  really  building 
up  toward  him)  how  much  I  was  working  to  get 
more  money  for  Livermore.  He  didn't  realize 
that  you  don't  jump  (like  Vida  Blue  the 
baseball  pitcher  with  his  demand  for 
$100,000  from  $10,000  or  whatever  it  was) 
from  $100,000  to  $3,000,000  in  one  year--it 
doesn't  go.  I  spent  a  lot  of  energy  on  this 
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Mrak:  thing,  as  did  other  people  here  who  were 

working  with  me.  I  almost  lost  friends  on 
this  campus  because  I  took  on  the  Teller 
project.  Teller  just  didn't  understand 
human  relations  or  people  at  all.  Talk 
about  people  miles  apart ! --Oppenheimer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Teller  on  the  other. 

Teller  reminds  me  of  a  bull  with  steam  coming 
out  of  his  nose  and  his  head  down,  bulling 
ahead.  There  wasn't  any  graciousness  or 
consideration;  there  wasn't  any  pleasantness 
about  him.  It  was  bulling  ahead  at  full 
steam. 

I  took  an  enormous  amount  of  pressure 
from  him.  And  had  I  known  what  was  going  to 
happen,  I  would  have  told  Kerr  we  didn't 
want  it.  But  I  felt  that  the  University  was 
larger  than  the  Davis  campus,  and  that  if  the 
leadership  at  the  University  wanted  it,  okay, 
I  would  keep  it..  Then  Teller,  in  his 
unhappiness  about  not  getting  enough  money 
and  not  moving  fast  enough,  invited  Bainer, 
myself,  and  Wellman  to  Livermore  one  day.  I 
arranged  the  dates  so  that  the  three  of  us 
could  be  there.  He  invited  us  to  a  room 
just  outside  of  his  lecture  hall,  and  then 
when  he  was  about  to  lecture  he  invited  us 
into  the  hall.  A1  Kirschbaum,  a  very  fine 
man  who  headed  up  the  laboratory  under  Teller, 
took  us  into  the  lecture  room  and  then  Teller 
started  lecturing.  Wellman  soon  said,  ''I 
don't  know  why  we  are  here.  When  we  came 
out  we  sat  down  with  Kirschbaum  and  waited 
for  Teller.  Bainer  was  there,  too.  Teller 
eventually  came  out  of  the  lecture  hall  like 
five  of  those  snorting  bulls  I  mentioned.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  mad  and  arrogant  in  all 
my  life.  The  only  analysis  I  have  of  it, 
and  maybe  this  analysis  doesn't  jibe  with 
Roy  Bainer' s,  is  that  Teller  probably  was 
going  to  give  us,  in  his  lecture,  a  message 
about  the  facility.  I  can't  see  what  else. 
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Mrak:  And,  of  course,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he 

was  really  going  to  try  to  put  us  on  the 
spot,  though  I  am  not  sure.  I  listened  to 
this  guy  acting  like  a  bull  in  the  china 
shop.  He  started  out  after  Wellman,  who  is 
a  very  fine  gentleman.  I  just  couldn’t  take 
it  any  longer  so  I  told  him  what  I  thought, 
and  told  him  that  his  approach  was  wrong, 
that  his  staffing  was  wrong- -I  guess  I  poured 
out  every  insult  that  went  to  the  heart  that 
I  possibly  could. 

We  went  in  and  had  lunch  and  he  was  still 
grumbling,  and  he  would  open  his  mouth  and  I 
would  come  back.  Finally,  Roy  Bainer  said 
"Oh,  Edward,  come  on,  let’s  cool  down.  Come 
on,  Edward,  come  on."  Roy  was  the  oil.  on  the 
water.  But  Teller  and  I  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  met  again..  I  saw  him  on  an 
airplane  sometime  later  and  he  didn’t  notice 
me  and  I  just  made  it  a  point  not  to  be  near 
him.  On  the  way  home,  Wellman  was  very 
philosophical  about  it  all.  I  said  to 
Wellman,  "Well,  Harry,  I  just  couldn't  take 
it."  And  so  he  accepted  it.  Teller  was 
moved  away  from  the  Davis  campus  and  made  a 
University  professor  at  large,  and  he  even¬ 
tually  gave  up  the  lab.  Apparently  this  was 
an  awful  hard  blow  to  him.  The  reverberations 
of  this  went  all  through  the  University  clear 
up  to  the  Regents.  I  had  apologies  from 
Regents  and  everybody  else,  so  that  finished 
Teller  on  the  Davis  campus.  If  he  had  been 
an  Oppehheimer ,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
an  entirely  different  story. 

A.I.D. :  The  Livermore  situation--what  is  it  now? 

Mrak:  We  still  have  it.  They  are  training  students. 

They  haven't  got  their  five  or  ten  million 
dollar  building,  but  apparently  the  students 
who  go  there  like  it;  they  learn  a  lot.  It 
is  good.  Wilson  Talley  was  handling  it,  and 
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now  he  is  out  of  it  and  I  don't  know  who  is 
taking  his  place  from  this  campus.  Wilson 
Talley  is  now  assistant  vice-president, 
working  with  McCorkle;  he  is  a  good  man. 

:  Teller  now  has  nothing  to  do  with  Livermore? 

Well,  he  goes  out  and  advises  or  something 
like  that.  I  would  guess  he  is  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  behind  the  scenes.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  that  blow-up  took 
a  lot  of  strength  out  of  Teller's  influence 
in  the  University.  I  am  quite  sure.  I  don't 
know  of  any  circles  where  it  hurt  me,  but  it 
probably  gave  me  strength  in  many  circles. 
Johnny  Foster  who  was  out  there  said,  "Well, 

I  guess  you  are  both  hard-headed  men."-  Well, 

I  don't  think  I  am  hard-headed  at  all.  I 
just  think  that  there  is  a'  threshold  when  it 
comes  to  somebody  pouring  on  insult s--there 
is  a  limit!  He  tested  the  limits  and  he  got 
a  response. 

Additional  Observations  on  University  of 

California  Administrators . 

:  You  have  mentioned  Dr.  Wellman;  you  have 
known  him  a  long  time? 

I  have  known  Harry  for  a  long  time,  way  back 
when  he  was  in  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  working  on  the  economics  of  our 
peach  industry.  I'll  bet  that  someplace  in 
my  collection  of  reprints  there  is  a  bulletin 
written  by  Wellman  on  the  economics  of  cling 
peaches  in  California.  Wellman  became 
endeared  to  the  canning  industry.  They 
respected  him  tremendously  and  still  do. 

This  was  justified.  Harry  went  up  through 
the  ranks.  He  went  to  the  Gianinni  Founda¬ 
tion,  became  director  of  the  Foundation,  and 
subsequently  succeeded  Dean  Hutchison,  in 
1952,  as  vice-president  of  the  University, 
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Mrak:  for  agricultural  sciences.  When  I  worked 

with  him  at  that  time,  I  didn't  really  get  to 
know  him  the  way  I  knew  Hutchison;  I  wasn't 
with  him  long  enough.  But  when  Clark  Kerr 
became  president  in  1958*  he  asked  Harry  to 
be  his  executive  vice-president.  It  was  a 
year  later,  when  I  became  chancellor,  that  I 
became  well  acquainted  with  Harry  Wellman, 
and  my  respect  for  him  grew  and  grew--a 
tremendous  man,  a  great  man.  I  remember 
little  things  we  shared  together,  and  I 
learned  a  lot  from  Harry  Wellman. 

I  remember  one  time  when  I  was  in  Pood 
Technology  here  in  Davis,  a  secretary  came  in 
all  excited  and  said,  "The  President  and 
Vice-President  are  out  looking  at  your  pilot 
plant."  So  I  went  out  and  overheard  Harry 
saying,  "And  you  know,  he  got  all  this  equip¬ 
ment  himself."  They  didn't  know  I  was  behind 
them.  I  thought,  "This  is  interesting,  and 
it  is  great  to  have  them  here."  Then  I  asked 
them  if  I  could  do  anything.  They  -said,  "No, 
we  were  just  up  here  and  thought  we  would 
look  around."  About  a  month  later,  Clark 
Kerr  and  Harry  Wellman  came  up  again  and 
asked  me  to  be  chancellor. 

When  I  got  to  work  with  Harry  Wellman,  I 
found  what  a  fine,  understanding,  construc¬ 
tive  man  he  was.  He  had  a  philosophy  that  I 
liked,  and  that  was,  "What  can  I  do  to  help 
you?"  rather  than  "What  can  I  do  to  stop 
you?"  He  would  listen  to  anything,  but  he 
wasn't  a  weak  man;  he  was  a  strong  man,  but 
pleasantly  strong. 

I  remember  one  time,  there  were  some  of 
the  hold-overs  from  Sproul.  Ellis  Groff,  who 
was  the  budget  off icer--when  he  reviewed  the 
budget  for  the  Davis  Campus  we  had  a  hearing 
at  Berkeley  which  preceded  another  one  with 
Wellman.  'Stan  Freeborn  was  present,  bless 
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Mrak:  him.  He  was  a  great  man  and  I  was  very  fond 

of  him.  He  was  good  to  me.  He  was  my 
predecessor  as  chancellor.  One  day  Stan 
said,  "Look,  I'm  going  down  to  a  budget 
hearing;  I  think  you  ought  to  go  down  with 
me  and  see  what  it  is  all  about."  This  was 
after  it  was  announced  I  would  take  his 
place.  So,  I  went  with  Stan.  Ellis  Groff 
started  in  tearing  Stan  apart.  And  here 
again,  I  just  couldn’t  take  it,  so  I  jumped 
a_ll  over  Ellis  Groff,  and  Stan  said  later 
/laughter/  "Well,  you're  getting  a  good 
start."  I  wasn't  even  chancellor,  yet.  But 
this  was  important  because  it  laid  the  ground 
work.  And  with  the  new  administration,  one 
of  my  first  early  licks  was  "How  long  do  we 
have  to  deal  with  that  S.  0.  B.?"  Poor 
Ellis,  I  felt  sorry  for  him  later,  because  I 
think  I  played  a  role,  and'  perhaps  even  an 
important  role,  on  his  being  moved  out  of 
that  important  job. 

Anyway,  we  were  having  another  budget 
meeting  when  I  was  chancellor  and  Harry 
Wellman  was  chairman.  Ellis  Groff  was  there. 
I  was  laying  for  Ellis  because  I  had  had  the 
experience  with  Freeborn.  Ellis  Groff  would 
by-pass  me  when  I  was  chancellor  and  go  to 
Howard  Shontz,  our  registrar,  and  ask,  "How 
many  enrollments?"  and  then  go  to  somebody 
else  on  the  campus  for  other  data.  When  I 
found  this  out  I  issued  an  order  that  no  one 
of  them  could  talk  to  Ellis  Groff  except  me 
because  I  wanted  to  be  certain  we  all  told 
the  same  story.  So,  when  the  opportunity 
came  up,  he  started  in  after  me  and  I  said, 
"My  golly,  I  know  how  you  got  those  figures 
and  I  told  my  people  not  to  talk  to  you 
because  you  are  not  going  to  mouse-trap  me!" 
He  then  said,  "And  I  don't  like  it."  And  I 
said,  "And  I  don't  like  it."  And  so  we  were 
almost  at  one  another  across  the  table  when 
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Mrak:  Wellman  said,  "Now,  now,  now--are  we  talking 

about  positions,  or  are  we  talking  about 
mousetraps?  Let  me  consider  what  you  will 
get."  Wellman  had  this  wonderful  way  of 
calming  people  down. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  more  things 
about  Harry  Wellman.  He  was,  I  would  say, 
respected  by  everyone.  When  I  would  get  to 
Regents’  meetings  I  could  always  find  time 
with  him,  but  what  he  loved  to  do  was  to  get 
there  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  he  would 
say,  "Let's  take  a  walk."  He  loved  to  walk. 

I  did  a  lot  of  Davis  campus  business  in  the 
half-hour  walk  before  or  during  the  middle  of 
the  Regents'  meetings.  I  remember  in  San 
Diego  we  would  walk  along  the  coast,  and  a 
lot  of  business  was  transacted  along  those 
walks.  I  am  pleased  that  Harry  Wellman  is 
still  interested  in  our  campus.  I  consider 
him  today  a  good,  and  close  friend  and  a  fine 
gentleman.  I  wanted  the  honor  of  presenting 
him  with  an  LL.D.  degree  here.  We  'sent  in  a 
request,  but  they  ruled  it  would  be  at  an 
all-University  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  so 
they  got  that  honor.  But  I  think  we  scooped 
the  others  in  naming  a  building  for  Wellman 
--Wellman  Hall. 


A. I.D. : 

Yes, 

a  beautiful 

building,  too. 

Mrak : 

Yes, 

I  like  it. 

Harry  Wellman  is  a  very 

grateful  person.  He  always  appreciated 
anything  you  did  for  him.  He  loved  those 
things,  and  he  deserved  them.  So,  here  is 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  University.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  Davis  campus--I  think 
that  should  be  on  the  record.  For  example, 
when  we  had  problems  with  the  salaries  in 
the  Vet  School,  trying  to  get  them  up  so 
that  we  could  get  cross  or  joint  appointments 
with  the  Med  School,  Harry  Wellman  was  the 
one  who  helped  work  that  out.  Jack  Oswald 
who  succeeded  him  was  good,  but  he  wasn't 
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Mrak:  even  a  small  chip  off  the  old  block.  Wellman 

had  stature,  he  had  wisdom,  he  had  sympathy 
and  under standing  and  strength- -an  unusual 
man. 

A.I.D.:  Your  friendship  with  Clark  Kerr  dates  back 
many  years,  does  it  not? 

Mrak:  The  first  time  I  met  Clark  Kerr  was  when  he 

chaired  a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member; 
the  assignment  of  the  committee  by  then 
President  Sproul  was  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  in  the  University  an  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Marine  Resources.  Roger  Revelle,  who 
was  then  leader  of  the  San  Diego  campus,  a 
guy  that  pushes  hard,  pleasantly  arrogant, 
you  might  say,  but  with  persistence,  and 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  irritation,  was 
presenting  the  case.  Clark  Kerr  handled  it 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  how  he 
bored  into  this,  how  he  went  after  the  big 
things,  you  might  say,  garnished  with  the 
little  things  when  needed  or  when  important, 
and  finally  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  He  left 
no  stone  unturned.  I  thought  at  the  time  he 
would  have  been  a  great  judge  or  a  great 
attorney  or  district  attorney  because  he  was 
so  perceptive,  so  thorough.  Anyway,  out  of 
that  came  the  report  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources. 

Then  later  Kerr  became  chancellor  of  the 
Berkeley  campus,  and  our  overlapping  was 
really  fringe,  in  a  way.  But  when  he  became 
president  of  the  University,  I  would  say  that 
he  was  about  as  popular  a  choice  as  anybody 
could  possibly  have  made.  Clark  was  a  man 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  originality,  with  drive  and 
the  desire  to  make  the  University  greater, 
the  desire  to  have  a  great  faculty,  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  state.  He  was  continuously 
planning.  He  had  his  finger  on  things  you 
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Mrak:  wouldn't  think  a  man  in  his  position  would 

know  about,  but  his  capacity  was  such,  his 
memory  and  his  interests  were  so  broad,  that 
he  could  handle  all  those  things.  I  know  of 
no  one  else  who  could  do  what  he  did. 

For  example,  I  saw  a  person  at  his  own 
University  faculty  meeting  ask  him  a  question 
with  at  least  ten  parts  to  it;  the  man  went 
on  and  on,  perhaps  five  minutes  or  more,  and 
when  he  got  through,  Kerr  said,  "Let's  see  if 
I  can  recall  all  these  points."  He  went 
right  down  the  line  one  right  after  another 
and  answered  them  in  an  orderly  manner.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  could  do  a  thing  like  this,  but  this 
was  Clark  Kerr. 

When  he  became  president,  Clark  made  it 
a  point  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  his 
chancellors.  If  he  were  away  for  four  or 
five  days,  on  his  return  he  would  phone  eash 
chancellor--he  always  called  me.  He  also 
made  it  a  point. to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
Regents,  so  he  had  a  tremendous  line  of 
communications.  He  was  a  person  I  could 
always  reach  (and  I  could  always  reach  Harry 
Wellman  when  he  was  acting  President);  com¬ 
pare  that  with  Charlie  Hitch,  who,  I  think, 
even  God  would  have  a  hard  time  reaching  at 
times!  I  recall  very  well,  in  Charlie 
Hitch's  case,  when  his  secretary  said  to  me, 
"Is  it  important?"  I  said,  "Well,  for  God's 
sake,  if  it  wasn't  important,  I  wouldn't  call 
him."  And  that  is  when  I  made  the  statement 
that  when  I  leave  messages  for  senators  even 
the  senators  call  me  back,  but  Charlie  Hitch 
doesn't.  I  merely  put  this  in  to  give  you  a 
comparison  of  the  men.  Even  if  my  problem 
wasn't  important,  Clark  Kerr  made  me  feel  it 
was  important.  Charlie  Hitch  and  his  secre¬ 
tary  made  me  feel  that  if  my  problem  was 
important  it  was  unimportant,  that  I  should¬ 
n't  bother  him  with  it-- that  type  of  thing. 
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Whenever  I  made  an  appointment  with  Kerr 
I  purposely  tried  to  make  it  short.  I  like 
to  deal  with  a  man  like  that  because  he  was  a 
man  of  relatively  few  words.  I  would  say 
what  I  wanted;  he  would  give  me  his  judgment. 
If  I  didn't  like  it  I  would  say,  "Here  is  why 
I  think  you  are  wrong;"  he  would  say,  "Here 
is  why  I  think  I  am  right,"  and  we  would  come 
to  a  point  of  negotiation,  or  he  would  say, 
"Let's  talk  it  over  with  Harry  Wellman,  and 
we  will  think  about  it  later."  But,  I  always 
felt  that  I  received  attention.  He  was 
interested  in  this  campus,  very  much,  and,  in 
fact,  he  once  said,  "All  campuses  are  equal, 
but  Davis  is  more  equal  than  any  of  the 
others."  He  also  once  said  to  me,  "When  you 
ask  for  more  land  I  realize  you  will  be 
satisfied  only  when  you  get  all  the  land 
adjacent  to  your  campus."  /Laughter^/  He 
was  a  great  man  for  planning,  planning, 
planning.  This  was  a  stimulus--innovations, 
thinking.  When  we  were  planning  the  Davis 
campus  and  made  plans  for  the  facilities  and 
the  academic  plan,  I  don't  know  how  he  did 
it,  but  he  went  over  the  plans  and  he  had  the 
details  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  administration 
building  on  this  campus  is  located  where  it  is 
because  of  his  choice,  where  the  West  Quad 
Road  leads  right  to  the  administration  build¬ 
ing.  The  architects  had  placed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  building  out  beyond  where  the  Vet 
School  is  on  Hutchison  Avenue  and  he  didn't 
like  it  there,  and  I  think  he  was  right. 

He  was  the  one  who,  when  there  was  no 
money  available,  put  things  together  for  the 
fourth  dormitory  (Ryerson  Hall)  because  I 
said  we  ought  to  fill  out  the  dorm  area.  He 
had  a  great  and  deep  interest  in  agriculture. 
This,  in  the  University,  is  missing  now 
except  for  Vice-President  McCorkle.  I  don't 
think  Hitch  knows  how  a  turnip  is  grown. 
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Mrak:  Clark  Kerr  was  always  willing  to  come  up 

and  address  our  Academic  Senate  and  I  made  it 
a  point  that  he  got  here  at  least  once  a 
year.  I  made  it  a  point  that  the  faculty  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  him  and  rub  shoulders 
with  him,  and  they  loved  him. 

When  the  Regents  met  here  we  always  put 
on  a  great  deal  of  fuss  for  them  because  he 
liked  it,  and  he  liked  different  things  on 
the  campus.  I  never  called  on  him  for  much 
but  when  I  did  he  always  broke  his  neck  to 
respond  to  me.  For  example,  when  the  Paul 
Masson  people  wanted  to  dedicate  their  new 
winery  down  at  Soledad,  they  had  an  airplane 
to  fly  us  to  Salinas,  then  buses  to  take  us 
to  Soledad.  They  wanted  Kerr  to  participate. 
And  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  do 
so,  but  he  arranged  his  sohedule.  He  3aid, 
"You  want  me  to  go;  I  will  go."  So,  this  was 
the  type  of  man  he  was.  His  wife  we  felt 
very  close  to,  Vera  and  I.  Vera  liked  her 
very,  very  much.  She  is  a  dynamic -person, 
just  like  Clark,  and  a  strong  person.  We 
have  been  in  their  house  a  number  of  times, 
and  occasionally  even  now  we  visit  them  at 
their  cabin  at  Alta  up  in  the  hills.  I 
would  say  Clark  Kerr  could  almost  write  his 
own  ticket.  I  would  say,  too,  that  he  was 
a  victim  of  the  times--the  cruelties  of 
American  politics  got  him.  It  wasn't  his 
fault  at  all,  those  things  that  happened  in 
Berkeley.  Probably  he  may  have  made  a 
mistake  or  two,  but  one  of  the  things  that 
he  tried  to  do--he  tried  to  negotiate  with 
the  guy  who  led  the  Free  Speech  Movement- - 

A.I.D. :  Mario  Savio. 

Apparently  today  he  is  nothing,  but  that 
seems  to  go  with  people  like  that .  But  Ed 
Strong,  who  was  chancellor  at  the  Berkeley 
campus,  and  Alex  Sherriffs,  Governor  Reagan's 


Mrak: 
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Mrak:  education  secretary,,  who  then  was  in  Berkeley, 

tried  to  use  strong-armed  tactics.  Apparently 
the  subtle  changes  that  were  occurring  didn't 
creep  into  the  understanding  of  these  people, 
and  that  is  what  made  things  worse,  especially 
when  Clark  Kerr  walked  in  and  tried  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  Now,  there  are  some  people  who  felt 
he  should  never  have  gotten  into  it;  it  should 
have  been  handled  at  the  campus  level.  It 
probably  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  it 
had  been. 

At  any  rate,  he  eventually  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Regents.  One  great_mistake  he 
made,  I  think,  was  when  he  and  /Martin/ 
Meyerson  (then  acting  chancellor  of  Berkeley), 
on  a  televised  interview,  said  they  were 
going  to  resign.  This  really  turned  some  of 
his  closest  Regent  friends  against  him;  one 
of  them  was  Catherine  Hearst  (Mrs.  Randolph 
A.  Hearst).  Before  that  time  she  was  with 
Clark  on  everything.  After  that  she  was 
violently  against  him,  so  that  whfen  Kerr 
threw  the  gauntlet  down  and  said,  "You 
approve  what  I  am  doing  or  don't,"  and  they 
didn't,  he  was  out.  He  was  a  strong  man, 
and  when  you  get  a  strong  man,  well,  weak 
people  are  afraid  of  him. 

I  might  say  that  Clark  and  his  wife 
stayed  with  us  in  the  chancellor's  house  when¬ 
ever  they  came  up.  Whenever  we  had  student 
receptions  (I  think  they  have  given  up  on 
that  now;  maybe  it  is  a  mark  of  the  times-- 
I  rather  liked  it,  we  had  a  lot  of  students 
come  out)  Kerr  and  I  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
would  stand  in  line.  One  time  we  were  there 
for  over  three  hours  while  faculty  and 
students  came  through.  It  is  not  easy,  but 
I  felt  if  we  had  one  University  we  ought  to 
have  a  symbol  of  that  University  stand  out 
on  the  campus,  and  if  we  wanted  to  v^reld  them 
together,  this  symbol  was  an  important  thing. 
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Mrak:  I  am  not  sure  Hitch  realizes  this;  I  am  not 

sure  that  campuses  feel  this  strong  anymore; 
of  course,  they  have  taken  such  abuses  through 
the  legislature,  maybe  they  have  lost  spirit. 
Maybe  those  days  are  gone. 

Kerr  was  very  fond  of  students,  and  the 
Cal  Club  was  a  very  important  thing  to  him. 
This  was  a  club  made  up  of  distinguished 
students  from  various  campuses,  and  they  would 
meet  and  sing,  "Old  Clark  Kerr  is  a  Merry  Old 
Soul,"  and  they  would  have  beer,  and  he  would 
hobnob  with  them,  and  he  would  have  them  to 
his  house  every  once  in  a  while.  This  was  a 
great  thing  for  Kerr  and  they  liked  it  and  it 
was  a  rallying  point.  The  Cal  Club  was 
started  by  Sproul,  maintained  by  Kerr,  kept 
up  by  Wellman,  and  went  to  its  demise  under 
Hitch,  which  all  indicated  to  me  that  person¬ 
ality  is  a  very  important  factor.  The 
president  just  can't  be  an  ordinary  person. 

You  can't  be  an  introvert;  you  have  to  be  an 
extrovert.  Charlie  Hitch  is  not  an  extrovert. 
Chet  McCorkle  could  probably  rejuvenate  the 
club  if  given  a  chance  but  he  can't  do  every¬ 
thing.  So  the  Cal  Club  went  to  its  demise, 
and  I  think  it  is  tragic. 

I  was  in  the  Denver  airport  the  other 
day,  and  a  fellow  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Aren't  you  Chancellor  Mrak?"  And  I  said, 

"I  was."  And,  he  said,  "I  met  you  through 
Cal  Club.  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  went 
to  Davis."  He  talked  about  the  great  times 
and  the  great  loyalty  to  the  University  as  a 
result  of  Cal  Club.  He  is  now  a  professor  at 
Michigan.  Well,  it  is  such  things  that  count 
and  have  a  staying  influence.  When  Clark 
would  come  to  the  campus  he  would  do  what  I 
liked  to  do.  I  used  to  love  to  wander  around 
the  campus  and  look  at  every  tree  and  stop 
in  and  see  the  herdsman  and  whatnot.  Clark 
Kerr  loved  to  do  the  same  things,  so,  when 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


he  was  up  and  had  an  extra  hour,  I  would  say, 
"Let's  drive  around  the  campus,"  and  I  would 
take  him  out  to  the  sheep  barn  and  introduce 
him  to  the  herdsman,  and  we  would  make  the 
buy  feel  he  had  the  most  important  job  in  the 
world.  We  would  drive  in  and  see  the  hog 
barn  keeper,  and  stop  at  the  garage.  It  was 
so  easy  to  do  with  Clark  Kerr,  and  to  me,  so 
very,  very  important.  Harry  Wellman  was  the 
same  way.  Regent  Elly  Heller  is  that  way 
when  she  comes  up,  but  there  aren't  many 
people  that  have  that  ability  or  interest. 

Clark  did  me  many  favors,  and  I  feel  a 
great  deal  of  what  happened  to  this  campus, 
a  great  deal,  is  attributed  statewide  to  two 
men--Clark  Kerr  and  Harry  Wellman. 

:  You  have  been  in  touch  with  him  since  he  has 
gone  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation? 

Oh  yes,  they  have  a  cabin  at  Alta  up  here  in 
the  mountains.  Vera  and  I  have  been  up 
there  twice.  So  once  in  a  while  we  get 
together.  I  still  feel  about  him  as  I  did 
then. 

:  He  was  on  campus  a  month  ago  to  make  a  talk 
and  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
loved  Davis  so  much  he  just  couldn't  under¬ 
stand  how  it  could  be  so  close  to  Sacramento. 

/Laughter^/  Yes,  well,  this  may  surprise 
you,  but  I  think  one  reason  that  Davis  has 
had  such  strength  was  because  of  its  close¬ 
ness  to  Sacramento,  and  that  close  rela¬ 
tionship  didn't  come  easy.  I  worked  like 
the  dickens  at  building  friendships  in 
Sacramento.  Yesterday  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Mike  Gagan  who  is  Assemblywoman  March 
Fong's  right  hand  man.  So,  I  said  to  him 
"How  is  my  best  girl  friend?"  He  knew  right 
away  who  I  was  talking  about.  Thi3  is  the 
type  of  relationship  I  had.  We  had  a  lot  of 
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boosters  in  Sacramento. 

:  A  little  earlier  you  discussed  some  of  the 
University  administrators  in  some  detail. 

What  other  chancellors  were  there  with  whom 
you  were  associated  either  before  or  after 
you  became  chancellor? 

Well,  of  course  Vernon  Cheadle,  who  was  my 
vice  chancellor  here.  Everett  Carter  was  my 
first  vice  chancellor  and  when  he  was  moved  to 
Berkeley,  Vernon  Cheadle  was  brought  in. 

:  Was  Everett  moved  up  as  assistant  to  the 

president? 

He  later  became  a  vice  president  and  dealth 
with  matters  relating  to  Regents'  meetings. 
Then  he  was  moved  over  to  statewide  dean  of 
research,  and  eventually  came  back  to  Davis. 

He  spent  two  or  three  years  there.  But 
Vernon  Cheadle  was  here,  and  when  they  needed 
a  chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  position,  and  he  eventually  took 
it . 

r  Did  he  replace  /Samuel  B/7  Gould? 

Yes,  he  took  Gould's  place.  Gould,  I  felt, 
was  a  very  fine  man,  very  ambitious  in  a 
nice  way.  His  wife--the  same  way.  Gould 
surprised  me  at  times  in  that  he  was 
concerned  about  some  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  inherited  and  who  were  around  him.  Dr. 
Elmer  Logan  was  vice  chancellor  and  then  he 
became  acting  chancellor  before  Gould  came 
into  the  picture.  But  anyway,  Gould  was 
always  concerned  about  him  and  I  always  felt 
that  Gould  didn't  need  to  feel  that  way.  He 
must  have  had  an  element  of  uncertainty 
within  his  own  mind.  Gould  was,  I  thought, 
an  attractive  and  handsome  guy.  His  wife 
was  very  attractive.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speakers  I've  ever  known.  He  is 
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Mrak:  concerned  with  education  as  such,  strongly 

concerned  with  it.  He  was  at  Antioch  College 
and  innovated  things  there.  Gould  was  the 
one  who  started  our  University  of  California 
overseas  program.  That's  why  it's  centered 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Bill  Allaway,  the  man  he 
brought  in  to  direct  that  program,  is  still 
there--a  nice  guy.  But  Gould  wanted  very 
much  to  be  chancellor  at  UCLA,  and  I  think 
he  was  very  unhappy  when  it  wasn't  offered 
to  him.  And  this,  in  a  way,  surprised  me 
because  I  didn't  realize--I  don't  think  any¬ 
body  realized--he  was  interested.  I  don't 
know  if  he  ever  asked  Kerr  for  it,  but  I 
know  he  talked  to  me  about  it.  He  was 
bothered  by  being  overlooked.  I  think  this 
and  other  things  bothered  Gould,  so  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  east  he  went  east 
to  head  up  an  educational  TV  program--then  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  New  York  system.  He 
was  a  good  friend  of  Rockefeller.  I  think 
that  I  already  told  you  that  I've  always  had 
a  high,  a  great  admiration  for  Gould,  and  we 
were  great  friends,  and  when  the  Rockefeller 
mission  came  up,  he  was  one  of  those  who  put 
my  name  in.  We  gave  him  an  honorary  degree 
here.  Some  of  the  people  winced  at  this  and 
thought  it  should  have  been  at  Santa  Barbara, 
but  they  didn't  ever  do  it  at  Santa  Barbara, 
though  I  think  it  would  have  been  better.  I 
always  felt  we  should  have  done  something 
for  him  because  he  was  a  good  man  and  I  was 
sorry  to  se.e  him  go.  I  met  him  in  Washington 
recently.  He  is  retired,  but  he's  got  his 
finger  in  three  or  four  things.  He  had  two 
business  cards,  so  he's  still  very  active  in 
education. 

Cheadle  took  his  place--Gould  was  a 
little  concerned  that  they  didn't  confer 
with  him  on  his  successor,  who  would  take  his 
place,  but  that't  the  way  the  University 
works.  When  you  retire  or  are  out  of  it, 
then  they  don't  bother  about  you--I  know! 
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you  knew  well? 

Mrak:  Well,  we  might  talk  a  little  about  Roger  B. 

Revelle.  He  wasn't  a  chancellor,  but  he  was 
a  chancellor-in-waiting,  so  to  speak,  at  San 
Diego.  He  wanted  very,  very,  very  much  to 
be  chancellor.  He  had  stature;  he's  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Roger  may 
have  known  a  lot  about  science,  he  may  have 
supported  science,  but  he  sure  didn't  know 
anything  about  dealing  with  people  or  the 
world  around  him.  And  I  would  say  that  if 
he  sat  down  and  figured  out  what  to  do 
wrong  in  every  way,  what  to  say  wrong,  how 
to  irritate  people,  and  how  to  turn  them 
against  him,  he  had  all  the  answers.  He 
just  did  absolutely  everything  wrong. 

I'd  known  Roger  Revelle  off  and  on  for 
quite  a  while--not  too  well,  we  met  at 
meetings.  The  first  time  I  really  had  much 
to  do  with  him  was  when  he  wanted  to 
establish  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources 
in  the  University.  Clark  Kerr  was  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  I  was  appointed  as  a 
food  technologist  and  a  representative  from 
Davis.  And  I  remember  (talking  about  Clark, 
I  think  I  indicated  how  he  really  bored  in 
and  got  the  questions  answered) --I  also 
remember  Roger  Revelle  on  the  other  side, 
drilling  in  with  stubbornness  and  dedica¬ 
tion  such  as  I've  never  seen.  He  wasn't 
going  to  yield,  he  was  going  to  get  this 
come  hell  or  high  water!  That's  the  kind 
of  a  fellow  Roger  was.  Roger  had  married 
a  very  lovely  lady,  and  as  I  understand  it 
her  family  owned  an  awful  lot  of  land 
around  La  Jolla.  He  married  into  wealth 
and  he  married  loveliness,  too.  When  we 
were  at  a  Regents'  meeting  at  Lake  Arrowhead 
--the  second  Regents'  meeting  I  attended-- 
the  matter  of  the  chancellor  at  San  Diego 
came  up,  and  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all 
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Mrak:  about.  Herman  Spieth  said  to  me  later,  "Did 

you  notice  Roger?  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes?" 
Apparently  the  Regents  had  decided  to  delay 
the  appointment  of  a  chancellor  at  San  Diego. 
But  Roger  probably  never  sat  down  and  said. 
"Why?" 

I've  seen  him  take  on  Ed  Pauley.  You 
just  don't  take  on  Pauley.  You  might  pull 
the  rug  from  under  him,  but  you  don't  let  him 
know  who  did  it  and  you  don't  embarrass  him. 
Then,  at  another  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
saw  Roger  take  on  the  mayor  of  San  Die^o  who 
was  a  short  guy  named  /Charles/  Dail  /now 
deceased/.  Furthermore,  he  was  physically 
impaired.  I  thought  he  and  Roger  were  about 
to  swing  at  each  other. 

I  was  telling  you  about  the  time  we  had 
a  Regents'  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  and  Roger 
wasn't  chancellor  at  San  Diego,  but  was  act¬ 
ing  as  one.  I  told  you  how  he  had  destroyed 
his  chances  of  becoming  one.  I  was  actually 
told  by  Clark  Kerr  that  even  if  Clark  pushed 
with  all  his  might,  he  couldn't  get  it 
through  the  Regents  because  there  wasn't  a 
Regent  who  would  vote  for  him.  He  just 
seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  disorient 
everyone  and  he  didn't  seem  to  realize  he 
was  doing  it.  I  once  talked  to  him  about  it 
and  he  said,  "Well,  you  have  to  stand  up  for 
what  you  believe  in."  And,  I  tried  to  tell 
him  there  were  ways  of  standing  up,  and  I 
thought  he  was  doing  it  by  butting  his  head 
against  the  wall,  but  I  never  got  to  him. 
Anyway,  at  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  Roger 
was  talking  about,  as  I  recall,  putting 
housing  out  at  Mission  Point  or  something 
like  that,  near  Mission  Bay.  And  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
mayor.  The  mayor  was  Dail.  Roger  is  a  big 
six-footer,  a  lumbering  guy,  and  Dail  was  a 
little  bouncing  guy  with  a  lame  leg.  As  I 
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Regents'  meeting  and  then  when  they  walked 
out  of  the  Regents'  meeting  into  the  hall, 
there  was  Dail  all  puckered  up  with  his 
feathers  up  and  his  fists  closed.  He 
literally  told  Roger  he  was  ready  to  swing 
at  him.  This  was  the  type  thing  that  went 
on  when  Roger  was  involved. 

I  remember  when  /Herbert/  York  was 
appointed  chancellor  at  San  Diego  and  they 
were  having  a  big  to-do  about  him  at  the 
Regents'  meeting  at  San  Diego.  Roger  was 
there  and  he  was  very  bitter  about  the  whole 
thin,  of  course.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
wall  and  I  went  up  and  spoke  with  him,  and 
he  said,  "Look  at  this  bunch  of  guys.  There 
isn't  a  scholar  among  them."  He  wanted  to 
build  the  most  elite  place  in  the  world  and 
he  thought  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  a 
right  to  it.  Frankly,  he  turned  other 
chancellors  against  him.  We  were  at  another 
--maybe  it  was  the  same--meeting  at  San 
Diego,  when  he  pointed  out  to  Spieth,  myself, 
and  Gould  that  he  was  the  one  who  should 
have  the  elite  people,  and  you  sort  of  read 
into  it  that  the  rest  of  us  weren't  worth  a 
damn.  So,  we  really  went  at  it.  We  tore 
him  apart  to  such  a  point  that  he  wouldn't 
speak  to  us  the  next  day. 

I  happened  to  belong  to  the  Bohemian 
Club.  I  was  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  and  one 
of  my  camp  mates  was  Ed  /Edwin  M/7  McMillan, 
director  of  the  Radiation  Lab  in  Berkeley, 
and  we  got  to  talking  about  Roger  one  day 
and  he  just  couldn't  understand  why  Roger 
couldn't  be  kept.  People  outside  just 
didn't  understand;  he  championed  excellence, 
and  I  tried  to  point  out  to  Ed  McMillan 
that  it  wasn't  what  he  did,  but  how  he  did 
it,  with  his  arrogance  and  conceit.  Well, 
this  was  Roger  Revelle,  and  finally  he 
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couldn't  take  it  when  Herb  York  was  appointed 
so  he  went  off  to  Harvard.  But  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  compassion  in  Roger's  soul.  He 
was  a  nice  guy.  He  knew  what  he  wanted.  He 
didn't  care  about  the  rest,  but  he  sure  had 
the  faculty  behind  him,  and  in  my  opinion  he 
built  up  quite  a  galaxy  of  fatheads.  When¬ 
ever  I  went  down  and  mixed  with  him  I  had  my 
dander  up  and  so  we  went  at  it.  I  think  I 
told  you  about  this  faculty  member  saying 
that  they  did  the  best  teaching  job  because 
they  used  TA's  to  teach.  It  was  that  type  of 
thing  that  got  me.  They  wanted  all  the  money 
in  the  University  to  go  to  San  Diego.  They 
wanted  all  the  support.  Well,  Roger  didn't 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  he  may  have 
had  his  faculty  behind  him  but  I  had 
Sacramento  behind  me,  and  while  I  never  did 
him  any  harm,  I  never  helped  him.  I  just 
shut  up  when  it  came  to  San  Diego,  and  if 
they  talked  about  San  Diego,  I  let  them  talk, 
because  I  felt  that  this  was  it.  And  the 
whole  administration  knew  it. 

Well,  Herb  York  followed  him.  Herb  was 
a  nice  guy--I'd  like  to  underline  that  "nice." 
The  campus  leadership  went  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Herb  started  out  at  Livermore, 
then  he  went  into  the  Defense  Department  and 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Defense 
Department  people  back  there;  I'm  always 
horrified  at  the  inferiority  of  leadership. 
Now,  Herb  York  is  a  great  scientist,  and  I'd 
like  to  underline  that.  That's  where  he 
should  have  stayed,  and  in  time,  I  think  he 
recognized  it,  but  boy,  the  type  of  people 
they  get  in  the  leadership  in  some  places  in 
the  University  as  well  as  in  government 
really  shocks  me.  I  wonder  how  they  ever 
get  there.  Well,  I  know  how  a  lot  of  them 
get  there--not  the  way  I  would.  I  mentioned 
my  Dad--by  hard  work,  that's  what  I  believed 
in.  By  conniving  and  doing  other  things. 
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got  there  that  way;  I  think  he  got  there 
because  he's  a  nice  guy  who  floated  to  the 
top.  He  was  a  chief  scientific  man  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Then  he  became 
chancellor  at  San  Diego,  and,  you  know,  it 
takes  time  for  the  weaknesses  of  any  person 
to  catch  up  with  him.  Xt  doesn't  happen  in 
a  month.  But  Herb  eventually  realized  he 
didn't  like  it,  it  wasn't  for  him,  and  he 
didn't  want  it,  so  to  his  credit  he  gave  it 
up.  And  that's  when  John  Galbraith  came  in. 

John  Galbraith  is  a  great  person.  In 
fact,  his  wife  and  my  wife  are  still  close 
friends,  good  friends.  They  are  some  of  the 
people  you  congeal  with  and  some  you  don't. 

I  always  liked  John  Galbraith,  thought  he  was 
a  fine  man,  sincere,  but  I  think  eventually 
John  just  got  plain  damned  tired  of  it.  He 
was  a  good  chancellor,  excellent,  and  San 
Diego  ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  having 
him.  What  I  recall  in  John  Galbraith's 
situation  was  the  messy  things  that  came  his 
way  and  were  not  his  fault,  not  at  all. 

They  bought  that  Black  place,  a  place  the 
Regents  bought,  with  an  enormous  house  and 
acreage  along  the  coast  in  La  Jolla. 

And  so  it  fell  onto  John  to  move  into 
this  thing  and  God,  he  got  heJLl  from  John 
Stull  and  E.  Richard  Barnes  /members  of  the 
California  assembly/  and  all  the  people 
around  him.  With  all  the  fine  character  and 
ability  John  has,  I  guess  he  was  never  able 
to  handle  those  guys,  although  McElroy,  I 
understand,  is  handling  them  very  well  now, 
but  then,  too,  a  lot  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  are  gone  and  it  isn't  as  bad  as  it 
was.  So,  that  was  tough  on  John.  The 
Regents  were  at  fault  for  that  even  though 
they  were  going  to  sell  it.  This  wasn't 
generally  known.  John  absorbed  all  the 
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house  when  John  was  just  living  in  one  wing 
of  it.  God,  it  was  such  an  enormous  place! 

Then  another  thing  came  along  to  bother 
John--the  /Herbert;/  Marcuse  affair--and  it 
was  not  of  his  making.  This  was  a  heritage 
from,  I  think,  Revelle.  I'm  not  sure  it  was 
directly  Revelle — if  not,  then  it  was 
faculty  that  Revelle  hired  that  brought  him. 
in--so,  John  inherited  some  people  like 
that.  And,  he  used  to  discuss  these  things 
very  freely  with  the  chancellors.  And  he 
wanted  so  much  to  have  a  resolution  on 
Marcuse  by  the  chancellors,  and  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  back  him,  but  some  of  the  others, 
including  Murphy--I  was  a  little  mad  at 
Murphy- -were  not  backing  him.  He  wanted  a 
resolution  restricting  the  reemployment  of 
overage  people.  Of  course,  they  all  wanted 
to  rehire  their  own  overage  people  back.  He 
wanted,  before  he  left  the  chancellorship, 
to  get  rid  of  Marcuse  so  he  didn't  leave  the 
problem  for  the  .next  person,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  work  it.  So  he  left  it,  and 
that  did  the  San  Diego  campus  and  the  whole 
University  an  awful  lot  of  harm.  I  never 
met  Marcuse,  but  he  must  have  been  a  nut!  I 
think  that  he  was  probably  the  one  who 
destroyed  Angela  Davis.  It  was  tragic, 
because  apparently  she's  attractive,  she's 
bright,  she's--what  she  got  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  was  bitterness . 

There ' s  a  young  black  by  the  name  of 
Franklin  Turner,  who  was  dean  at  Domingues 
Hills  and  is  now  president  of  a  junior 
college,  who  graduated  here.  I  was  talking 
with  him  and  he  said  that  she  was  really 
planted  at  UCLA,  and  he  felt  that  Marcuse 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Turner  resented 
everything  about  Angela  Davis  and  felt  she 
was  doing  the  black  cause  a  lot  of  harm.  He 
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U.C.L.A^Z  Young  knew  the  whole  story  and  he 
should  have  stopped  it.  But  apparently, 
there  it  is.  So,  those  were  the  people  at 
San  Diego. 

Now  they  have  Bill  /William  D_._7  Me  Elroy. 
I've  known  Bill  McElroy  for  years”,”  and  I 
think  he's  a  very  outstanding  man.  I  have 
been  involved  with  him  in  one  way  or  another 
for  years.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  people 
I  recommended  for  my  place  at  Davis.  I 
suggested  him  as  chancellor. 

Then  Chancellor  Dean  E.  McHenry  tried  to 
get  him  for  provost  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  I 
tried  to  help  him.  Then  I  recommended  him 
for  chancellor  at  San  Francisco.  Well, 
eventually  he  ended  up  at  San  Diego.  I  think 
Bill  wanted  to  do  things  in  Washington  as 
director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  wanted  to  get  the  National  Science 
Foundation  out  of  his  system  first.  I  first 
met  Bill  McElroy- -we 11,  let's  put  it  this 
way- -I  first  heard  of  him  when  he  was  on  the 
Stanford  football  team  and  then  I  met  him 
years  later.  He's  a  southerner,  he's  a  guy 
that  came  up  the  hard  way,  he  had  a  heart  of 
gold  but  a  fiber  and  a  spirit  such  as  Davy 
Crockett  had--a  terrific  man!  Good  sense  of 
humor,  good  scientist,  and  he  became  director 
of  the  Pratt-McCollum  Institute  at  John 
Hopkins  University,  and  then  later,  director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
eventually  they  got  him  at  San  Diego.  I 
really  met  him  when  we  were  both  members  of 
a  scientific  advisory  committee  in  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research.  I  got  into  that  through  a 
fellow  named  Harvey  Carlson  who  was  in  the 
district  office  in  San  Francisco,  and  also 
through  a  fellow  named  Conselazio,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  Sam  Lepkovsky;  one  person 
introduced  the  other.  They  introduced  me  to 
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on  nutrition  in  London  and  Conselazio 
promoted  it,  I  was  invited,  and  away  we  went! 
Well,  I  met  Conselazio  and  then  he  went  over 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  that 
gave  me  a  good  contact  there.  Harvey  Carlson 
stayed  at  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  and 
so  I  became  a  member  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  which  McElroy  was  also  a  member.  Later  I 
worked  on  committees  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  but  on  this  naval  committee  was 
Bill  McElroy,  and  we  became  very  good  friends. 
After  Carlson  left  to  join  the  staff  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Dr.  Roger  Reid 
took  over.  I  remember  very  well  that  we 
really  had  a  good  time  working  together.  On 
one  occasion  Michael  Lerner  and  Philip  Wylie, 
who  wrote  Innocent  Ambassadors  and  the 
Generation  of  Vipers  invited  us  to  Bimini 
Island.  They  apparent ly--Michael  Lerner  and 
Philip  Wylie--had  become  great  friends,  and 
when  Michael  Lerner  had  made  his  millions  and 
got  tired  and  sick  and  his  doctor  told  him  to 
get  out  and  do . some  fishing,  he  bought  a  boat 
and  started  fishing  around  the  world.  Philip 
Wylie  went  along  to  record  it,  and  out  of  it 
came  his  books  on  fishing. 

They  owned  some  property  on  an  island  in 
the  West  Indies,  Bimini  Island.  They  thought 
it  would  be  nice  if  this  was  turned  into  a 
naval  research  station.  So,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  ONR  advisory  committee  on 
microbiology,  including  Bill  McElroy  and 
Roger  Porter  of  Iowa  ( I  forgot  who  the  others 
were),  to  visit  Bimini,  and  what  a  time  we 
had.  God,  they  went  out  and  caught  turtles 
for  us  that  were  three  feet  across,  and  we 
had  turtle  soup  galore.  We  went  out  fishing. 
Bill  McElroy  was  there  catching  them  right 
and  left,  and  Roger  Porter,  the  poor  guy  from 
Iowa,  was  there  chucking-up  all  the  time.  He 
was  green. 
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But  in  between.  Bill  McElroy  would  pull 
out  of  the  ocean  a  little  water  with  phospho¬ 
rescent  organisms  in  it,  and  he’d  take  this 
back  to  his  lab.  We  had  our  meetings, 
scientific  meetings,  in  their  house;  it  was  a 
great  place.  I  maintained  contact  with  Bill 
McElroy  since  then.  When  I  heard  he  was 
going  to  be  the  chancellor  at  San  Diego,  I 
was  just  ecstatic,  because  I  think  he  will 
straighten  that  place  out.  He  has  strength, 
he  has  compassion,  he  has  humor,  he  has  drive, 
he  is  a  scientist  that's  second  to  none.  So, 
he  has  and  is  everything.  And  he  understands 
politics.  He's  a  very  unusual  person. 

Any  other  chancellors  that  you'd  like  to 
speak  of? 

Herman  Spieth,  who's  on  this  campus,  here. 

I've  always  had  a  very  high  regard  for 
Spieth.  I  was  the  chairman  in  Pood  Tech  when 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  at  Riverside.  We 
heard  so  much  then  about  Chancellor  Spieth. 

He  was  almost  a  .fellow  that  I'd  be  afraid  to 
be  around  in  those  days.  This  was  during 
Sproul  and  Kerr's  days  when  the  University 
was  on  the  ascendancy  to  its  godly  position, 
and  a  man  appointed  chancellor  then  got  a  lot 
of  publicity.  Herman  Spieth  spent  ten  years 
at  Riverside,  and  I  think  he  did  an  exceedingly 
good  job  under  very  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances .  And  we  got  along  very  well, 
as  I  told  you;  he  and  I  and  Gould  took  on 
Revelle,  and  he  and  I  and  Gould  went  to  the 
president  and  talked  about  teaching--we  did 
a  lot  of  things  like  that  together.  Well, 
as  Herman  always  says,  we  worked  close 
together  until  there  was  something  for  the 
Davis  campus,  and  then  I'd  take  the  shirt  off 
his  back  if  I  had  a  chance  to.  But  we  were 
always  friendly,  and  non-enemies.  When  the 
chips  were  down,  we  were  looking  after 
ourselves.  And  he  knew  this.  Herman  had  a 
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/Alfred  M J  Boyce  who  was  dean  of  agriculture. 
I  guess  he  wanted  to  be  chancellor.  But  A1 
was  a  rather  arrogant  guy  and  had  a  lot  of 
powerful  contacts,  but  also  a  lot  of  powerful 
enemies,  so  he  was  a  troublesome  and  contro¬ 
versial  guy. 

I  remember  when  we  were  looking  for  a 
new  statewide  dean  of  agriculture  to  replace 
Daniel  G.  Aldrich  when  Aldrich  became  chan¬ 
cellor  at  Irvine.  I  was  on  the  committee  the 
president  appointed  (I've  forgotten  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee),  but  Herman  Spieth 
told  his  man,  Dr.  Pierce,  that  no  matter  what 
A1  Boyce  had  to  be  on  that  list.  Pierce  was 
very  loyal  to  Herman,  but  Herman  just  felt 
that  if  he  was  on  the  list  this  was  about 
what  Herman  could  do . 

There  was  an  awful  fight  and  argument 
about  it.  As  I  recall,  his  name  was  finally 
on  the  list  but  it  was  made  plain  he'd  be 
given  a  zero  priority.  We  eventually  ended 
up  with  Maurice  L.  Peterson  being  the  dean  of 
agriculture.  Jack  AJohn  Oswald's  name 

was  on  the  list,  but  when  the  president  wanted 
Oswald  (that's  when  you  learn  about  faculty 
members,  they  don't  do  anything  anybody 
wants)  Oswald  wasn't  very  high  on  the  list, 
so  the  president  moved  him  up  as  vice- 
president,  and  then's  when  Peterson  took  it 
and  became  statewide  dean. 

But  Herman,  I  think,  did  a  good  job 
building  that  place.  He  inherited  some  poor 
people.  The  thing  that  interested  me  about 
him  was  when  he  decided  to  give  up  his  chan¬ 
cellorship.  He'd  been  there  ten  years  (he 
said  ten  years  was  enough)  and  he  had  a 
phone  call  from  a  colleague  in  Texas. 

Herman  is  quite  a  distinguished  scientist  and 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  in  biology 
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and  I  just  hope  lots  of  students  get  exposed 
to  it.  He ' s  a  tremendous  man,  and  it's  not 
generally  known;  it's  too  bad. 

But  anyway,  Herman  had  this  call  from 
Texas  to  get  involved  in  a  project  on  fruit 
flies  in  Hawaii,  so  he  said  to  the  fellow  in 
Texas,  "Okay,"  I  guess,  and  told  his  wife  he 
was  going  to  quit.  So,  this  was  it. 

Herman  is  a  very,  very  considerate  man, 
and  when  he  decided  to  give  the  chancellor¬ 
ship  up  he  was  greatly  concerned  about  his 
presence  in  Riverside  because  he  was  a  well- 
liked  person  in  that  small  town.  He  worried 
about  this.  We  were  having  an  all-University 
faculty  conference,  the  "Davis  conference" 
they  used  to  call  them,  and  Herman  was  here. 

I  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  Zoology, 
so  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "Why  don't  you 
come  up  and  be  chairman  of  Zoology?"  And 
he  kind  of  laughed.  About  an  hour  later  he 
came  back.  He  said,  "Were  you  serious  about 
that?"  I  said,  "Sure!"  He  said,  "Okay," 
and  so  that's  how  he  came  to  Davis.  Well, 
we  brought  him  here  without  a  committee  or 
anything  else.  A  lot  of  people  thought  at 
the  time  I  was  kind  of  high-handed,  but  we 
brought  him  in  and  he  really  built  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  and  I  think  it's  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  happened. 
One  of  the  things  in  the  University  that 
bothers  me,  I  think  this  is  something,  the 
personality  and  thoughts  and  compassion  and 
lack  of  consideration  of  Charlie  Hitch-- 
they've  sort  of  forgotten  Herman  and  what  he 
did.  Chet  McCorkle  hasn't.  When  a  man  has 
done  what  Spieth  did  for  Riverside,  he  should 
not  be  forgotten.  But  they've  forgotten  him, 
and  I  think  it's  tragic. 

Well,  other  chancellors--Hinderaker 
succeeded  Herman.  I  like  Ivan;  he  came  up  by 
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Aldrich  at  Irvine;  Galbraith  was  on  that 
committee,  too,  so  there's  where  the  two  of 
them  sort  of  branched  out  from  the  committee 
and  became  chancellors.  So,  when  Spieth 
left,  then  Hinderaker  was  the  one  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 

I  think  Ivan  has  done  all  right,  but  he 
apparently  has  a  tough  situation  on  his  hands. 
I  don't  know  why  Riverside  has  not  been  a 
popular  campus.  Some  think  it  goes  back  to 
the  day  when  Gordon  Watkins,  the  first 
provost  or  chancellor  there,  wanted  to 
establish  the  Swarthmore  of  the  West,  and 
this  idea  permeated  the  high  schools  and 
frightened  students  away.  Watkins  wanted  a 
small  and  elite  school.  But  there  are  other 
things  that  have  happened  since  then,  and 
these  may  be  climatic  and  geographic.  It's 
located  on  the  edge  of  a  desert;  the  hills 
around  it  are  barren.  The  campus  is  a 
lovely  campus,  but  it  doesn't  have  all  the 
trees  that  we  have  here,  and  that  affects  me. 

And  now,  I  understand,  the  smog  has  sort 
of  moved  up  to  Riverside  and  there  it  backs 
against  the  hills  and  waits,  and  it  is  a 
"heller,"  and,  because  of  this,  they're 
probably  having  problems  with  faculty, 
problems  with  students,  so  it's  a  real  tough 
situation.  Right  now  the  enrollments  are 
not  going  up,  they're  going  down,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  Ivan  has  been  served 
notice  he's  got  to  turn  this  around  or  the 
Regents  will  probably  reassess  what  they 
will  do  with  the  campus.  They  can't  wipe 
it  out;  it's  too  big.  They  may  have  to 
say,  "Okay,  we'll  make  this  a  campus  of 
three  thousand  and  let  it  stay."  I  don't 
know.  But,  Ivan  has  his  hands  full. 

Ivan  had  been  a  politician.  I  think  he 
was  in  the  Assembly  in  Minnesota,  so  he 
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off  and  on  when  Chet  McCorkle  had  together 
his  so-called  Saturday-morning  group.  This 
is  a  group  to  talk  politics,  made  up  of  the 
University  man  in  Sacramento,  Jay  Michael 
/special  assistant  to  the  president/, 
Goldschmidt  /Peter  R.,  special  assistant  to 
the  president/  in  Washington,  Phil  Lee 
/Philip  R.,  chancellor,  San  Francisco/  who 
was  in  Washington,  myself,  and  Ivan  Hinderaker. 
He  also  brought  in  the  business  manager  of 
the  University.  This  group  would  sit  down 
and  talk  politics  and  I’d  see  Ivan  there 
periodically.  He  has  a  good  sense  of  politics, 
but  he's  a  long  way  from  Sacramento.  He 
apparently  has  maintained  a  quiet  campus. 
Recently,  I  understand,  he  gave  students  a 
half  a  day  off,  which  caused  some  of  the  other 
chancellors  a  great  deal  of  concern,  distress, 
and  pressure.  It's  my  understanding  that  it 
was  agreed  on  that  they  should  never  stop 
classes.  I  think  that's  a  good  idea,  and 
that's  why  Jim  Meyer  dug  his  heel3  in  and 
said,  "No,"  and  I  admire  him  for  it. 

So,  what  will  happen  there  I  just  don't 
know.  As  I  say,  I  like  Ivan.  Have  we  talked 
about  Vernon  Cheadle? 

A. I.D. :  Yes . 

Mrak:  Then  I've  talked  about  Murphy. 

A.I.D.:  Santa  Cruz — 

Mrak:  Well,  when  Dean  McHenry  was  made  chancellor 

at  Santa  Cruz  I  wrote  Kerr  a  letter.  I 
thought  it  wa3  great.  Dean  had  ideals  in 
building  a  University  campus.  I  don't  know 
yet  whether  or  not  in  the  long  run  it'll 
work.  He  had  the  dream  of  building  a 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  a  small  school  with  small 
groups  living  together  on  the  campus.  He  has. 
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campus  that  anyone  has.  He  gets  a  particular 
type  of  student.  Dean  McHenry  was  never 
considered  a  strong  man  on  the  Council  of 
Chancellors.  He  is  a  very  loyal  person  to 
Kerr.  I  liked  Dean  McHenry  and  got  along 
with  him  very  well.  I  think  he’s  had  a 
rough  time.  I  often  think  of  the  time  when 
the  Regents  met  here;  they  met  in  Freeborn 
Hall,  and  a  lot  of  students  came  here  from 
other  places,  and  they  had  signs  and  were 
demonstrating.  It  was  kind  of  disturbing  to 
me,  and  we  thought  there  x^rould  be  riots  here 
because  Reagan  was  new,  and  this  is  when  he 
was  talking  about  tuition. 

I  was  working  with  Downie,  Chet  McCorkle, 
and  others,  to  set  up  the  place  very  care¬ 
fully  so  that  we  had  sheriff's  people — we 
had  a  walkie-talkie  and  sheriff’s  people  out 
in  College  Park — we  had  a  whole  galaxy  of 
highway  patrol  people  at  our  airport.  As  it 
turned  out  there  wa3  a  very,  very  mild  and 
almost  pleasant  demonstration  compared  to 
what  we  talk  about  today;  we  just  saw  signs 
and  youngsters. 

But  when  it  was  over.  Dean  McHenry 
really  thought  it  was  awful;  he  thought  I’d 
handled  it  poorly.  He'd  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  And,  I  never  said  to  him  later, 
"Well  Dean,  now  you  know;"  because  subse¬ 
quently  things  happened  on  his  campus,  and 
they  were  really  worse  than  anything  we  had 
seen;  in  fact  they  were  awful.  When  they 
were  going  to  take  the  Governor  and  Regents 
around  the  campus,  the  students  went  out  and 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  bus,  and  they 
couldn’t  run  the  bus.  The  police  had  locked 
the  halls  where  the  Regents  were  meeting, 
and  the  students  busted  the  door  down  and 
came  in,  and  the  first  little  girl  that  came 
in  wa3  sort  of  pushed  in  and  Dean  McHenry 
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your  name?"  and  then  said,  "You  are  dismissed 
as  of  right  now,"  in  front  of  everybody. 

Some  of  the  Regents  were  horrified,  and 
later.  Regents  Bill  Roth  and  Bill  Coblentz 
went  out  and  convinced  him  she  was  an 
innocent  thing.  She  was  probably  there  and 
when  the  door  opened  this  tiny  little  thing 
just  flew  in.  They  got  her  reinstated.  She 
went  out  crying,  and  then  a  big  black  came 
in  and  walked  by  Catherine  Hears t;  Catherine 
Hearst  is  a  tiny  little  thing,  and  he  looked 
at  her  and  said,  "You  pigi »  and  she  said, 

"I'm  not  a  pig,  I'm  a  piglet!"  /Laughter^/ 

In  spite  of  it  all  I've  always  been  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  say,  "Dean,  remember  the 
time  ...  "  but  I've  often,  often,  often 
thought  of  it.  So,  Dean  McHenry  has  had 
plenty  of  those  problems  and  more  than  we 
have  ever  had  at  Davis. 

Instead  of  saying  those  things,  he 
should  have  been  looking  at  it  and  saying, 

"My  God,  could  this  happen  to  me,  and  if  so, 
what  would  I  do?"  He  just  thought  I  made  a 
mess  of  it  at  Davis.  Now  at  least  he  knows 
The  reason  I  say  I  don't  know  hoxv  the  Santa 
Cruz  campus  will  survive,  or  what  the  future 
holds--ten  years,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  are 
a  long  time,  but  I  am  told  that  students  are 
now  desiring  to  live  off  the  campus;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  here,  too.  In  a 
way  I  was  almost  sorry  to  see  them  arrange 
for  new  dormitories  here  because  this  commits 
funds  for  forty  years.  God,  that's  a  long 
time!  That  has  always  worried  me. 

Well,  Dean  McHenry  has  all  these 
buildings  that  are  hybridized — classrooms 
and  dining  rooms  and  living  quarters. 

Changing  those  around  to  something  else  in 
time  would  be  very  expensive — these  so-called 
colleges.  Some  students  are  now  reaching  a 
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communes  downtown.  Times  are  changing.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  are  going  to  come  to  in 
our  culture,  but  times  are  certainly  changing, 
even  on  this_campus.  I  read  in  the 
Enterprise  /local  Davis  newspaper/  that 
they're  living  on  the  same  floor,  the  girls 
and  boys,  and  they’re  sharing  the  same 
bathroom,  and  apparently  McHenry  doesn't 
like  that.  He  was  really  angry  at  us  having 
girls  and  boys  in  the  same  dormitory.  He's 
a  very  Victorian  guy,  very  much  so.  Whether 
he  can  cope  with  this  or  not,  this  may  be 
another  thing;  the  day  may  come  when  he’ll 
rue  it,  because  as  I  said,  I  understand 
students  are  now  renting  houses  in  town, 
boys  and  girls  living  together.  It's  my 
understanding  that  there  are  retired  people 
who  have  slimmer  homes  in  Santa  Cruz  and  they 
rent  their  houses  to  the  students  through 
the  school  year. 

If  this  goes  on,  they  may  have  3ome  real 
problems.  In  fact,  I  look  upon  that  every 
place  we  have  dormitories.  Things  change; 
they  don't  stay  the  same;  they're  bound  to 
change,  and  if  it  changes  in  this  way,  what 
will  it  do?  If  it  changes  that  way,  what 
will  it  do  in  the  future?  We  don't  seem  to 
have  considered  those  things.  I  can't  say  I 
considered  them.  It's  too  bad  you  almost 
have  to  retire  before  you  start  to  see  these 
things,  but  they're  there,  and  I  think  we've 
always  reacted  to  emergencies  and  present-day 
situations  and  ideas  without  looking  to  the 
future.  It  seems  as  though  the  immediate 
crisis  drives  out  the  possibility  of  long- 
range  thinking  and  logic  in  these  things. 

A.I.D. :  There's  an  old  saying  that  a  person  gets  so 
busy  doing  the  urgent  that  he  doesn't  have 
time  to  do  the  important. 
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That's  exactly  it.  We  are  doing  the  urgent 
and  forgetting  the  important.  And  I've  even 
quoted  that  statement.  So,  this  is  what  I 
think  has  happened  to  McHenry.  I  understand 
he  may  retire.  Now,  one  of  the  things  that 
will  be  interesting  when  he  retires  is 
finding  someone  who  will  have  the  under¬ 
standing,  philosophy,  hope  for  and  dedication 
to  the  type  of  development  at  Santa  Cruz, 
and  then  say,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  in 
the  future?  How  are  we  going  to  retain 
this?"  I  remember  very  well  when  I  became 
chancellor,  Clark  Kerr  said  to  me,  "You  have 
a  great  campus.  You  have  a  friendly  campus. 
We're  going  to  insist  that  you  grow,  and  the 
challenge  to  you  will  be  to  keep  that 
friendliness."  I  have  always  been  aware  of 
this.  How  am  I  going  to  do  it;  how  am  I 
going  to  do  it?  I'm  not  sure  of  what  they're 
going  to  do  about  it  now,  but  at  best  it's 
not  going  to  be  easy.  It  requires  all  kinds 
of  personal  contact.  So,  that  is  McHenry. 

As  I've  3 aid  before,  he  never  seemed  to 
carry  great  weight  with  the  chancellors.  He 
had  some  contact  with  Murphy.  Frankly,  at 
times  I  thought  Murphy  didn't  like  him.  In 
fact,  I  know  he  didn't,  didn't  respect  him. 
But,  Dean  McHenry  put  in  the  no-grade  system, 
pass  or  fail,  and  it  had  merits  and  demerits. 
He  was  criticizing  UCLA  for  not  accepting 
transfer  students  from  Santa  Cruz.  There 
was  a  little  clash  between  him  and  Murphy, 
and  this  is  an  indication  of  Murphy's 
feelings . 

McHenry  was  very  unhappy  when  they  wiped 
out  engineering  at  Santa  Cruz.  I  think  this 
was  logical  because  the  University  needs 
statewide  planning.  God,  they  can't  have 
everything  every  place,  and  with  the  type  of 
environment  and  colleges  they  have  down  at 
Santa  Cruz,  I  think  it's  logical  to  forget 
engineering. 
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They  may  get  into  trouble  on  the  basis 
of  reverse  discrimination.  They  may  get 
into  trouble  on  sex  discrimination.  How  in 
a  statewide  university  can  you  admit  so  many 
girls  and  so  many  boys?  They're  coming 
against  that  problem.  I  don't  know  if 
McHenry  has  ever  thought  about  it.  At  least 
he  should,  because  if  we  are  having  Women's 
Lib  and  they  want  to  come  on  the  basis  of 
sex  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  grades,  it 
means  problems.  Then,  too,  there  i3  black, 
white,  red,  or  yellow.  So,  I  am  predicting 
that  they  may  well  have  problems  in  this 
connection.  So  then,  what  they  could  V8ry 
well  end  up  with  is  a  campus  of  girls.  I 
don't  know--then  you  have  unhappiness.  This 
is  what  Sam  Gould  realized  when  he  first 
went  to  Santa  Barbara,  that  it  was  really  a 
girls'  campus  and  they  were  very  unhappy, 
and  this  is  why  Sam  insisted  on  having 
engineering.  He  wanted  engineering  to  bring 
in  boys.  He  always  said  that  at  Davis  you 
have  agriculture,  and  you  don't  have  girls 
who  want  to  be. farmers,  but  at  least  have 
boys.  Sam  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  I'm 
predicting  that  Dean  McHenry  may  very  well 
have  these  problems. 

The  chancellor  in  San  Francisco  had  been 
a  headache  ever  since  I've  known  the  place. 
The  person  who  was  chancellor  when  I  became 
a  chancellor  was  John  /B.  de  C.M J  Saunders. 

I  have  a  great  regard  for  John  Saunders,  but, 
gee,  somebody  needs  to  hit  him  in  the  head 
every  once  in  awhile.  He's  a  very  well- 
informed  man.  He  had  athletic  stature,  he's 
been  around  the  world,  he's  very  bright. 

He's  handsome,  and  he  has  egotism.  He  was 
always  positive.  He  used  to  shock  some  of 
us  because  he  seemed  to  be  so  positive  in  so 
many  fields,  and  then  when  we  checked  up  on 
him,  my  God,  he  was  right  ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  timel  We  always  looked  for  a  place  to 
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find  he  was  wrong  so  we  could  tell  him,  but 
we  failed.  A  little  thing  once--we  were  at 
San  Diego.  So,  we  drove  north  to  get  to  a 
restaurant  John  knew  about  but  we  never  did 
find  it.  So  we  gave  him  an  awful  beating, 
because  we  found  for  once  he  wasn’t  100 
percent  certain  and  correct. 

John  is  a  South  African.  I  think  he 
believes  in  what  South  Africa  is  doing.  He 
was  and  is  very  positive  on  this.  He  was 
trained  in  Scotland.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
contributed  to  science.  He  seems  to  have  a 
photographic  memory.  There  are  few  people, 
probably,  who  know  medical  literature  and 
libraries  as  well  as  he  does.  This  is  why  he 
was  made  a  professor  of  distinction  in  the 
Medical  School  in  San  Francisco;  he's  an 
excellent  lecturer.  And  he  is  a  person  that 
can  sure  dig  things  up  behind  the  scenes.  I 
found  out  later  where  he  got  some  of  it.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  I  first 
met  John  before  he  was  chancellor  and  before 
I  was  chancellor  when  I  was  a  faculty  member 
in  Berkeley  and  we  were  both  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Committees.  John  represented 
San  Francisco  and  he'd  bring  things  up. 

He  talked  at  the  time  about  the  Law 
School  being  pulled  out  of  the  general 
faculty  by  the  Regents.  Apparently  he  picked 
this  up  at  the  Bohemian  Grove,  but  he  always 
used  to  amaze  me  how  he  knew  about  such 
things.  Of  course,  the  other  place  to  pick 
this  up  was  at  the  hospital,  from  distinguished 
patients  in  the  hospital.  He'd  see  them 
there.  But  John  really  had  information.  He 
ha3  a  great  mind.  And  I  always  felt  that  the 
University  probably  didn't  use  him  enough, 
but  as  time  went  on  he  had  problems.  John 
apparently  lacked  the  humility  and  the  under¬ 
standing  to  deal  with  the  prima  donna3  who 
are  associated  with  medical  schools.  So 
eventually,  in  San  Francisco,  you  had  the 
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/Julius  H.  Jr //  in  the  area  of  basic 
scientists,  on  the  other  hand.  Apparently 
the  fight  started  in  over  budget  and  space. 

So  he  had  the  scientists  taking  sides.  On 
one  side  scientists  joined  the  "town  and 
gown"  and  on  the  other  were  by  themselves. 

It  was  a  very  rough  deal.  So  eventually  they 
just  asked  and  finally  John  had  to  resign. 
When  this  was  done,  John  held  it  against 
Clark  Kerr,  but  I  never  felt  Clark  should 
have  been  blamed  for  this.  Maybe  Clark 
didn’t  handle  this  as  he  should,  but  he 
shouldn't  take  the  blame.  John  Oswald  was 
the  one  who  had  to  tell  John  to  resign.  He'd 
meet  with  one  side  and  then  he'd  meet  with 
the  other  and  he  concluded  they  couldn't  get 
together  on  John.  Believe  it  or  not  that 
damned  place  is  still  split.  I  don't  know 
if  it  will  ever  be  settled.  Apparently 
medical  schools  are  rough  institutions  to 
deal  with.  We  had  a  little  thing  showing  up 
here,  but  Chet  McCorkle,  thank  God,  was  able 
to  get  in  there  and  nip  the  discontent  in  the 
bud. 


So  John  eventually  lost  his  place.  It 
left  him  with  a  lot  of  scars  and  dedicated  to 
get  rid  of  Kerr.  He  worked  with  the  Regents 
on  this.  He  has  one  man  down  there,  and  I've 
always  maintained  a  close  friendship  with  him, 
and  that's  Sy  /Seymour  M Parber.  Sy  is  a 
dean  of  Extension.  A  fantastic  guy,  but,  boy, 
I  want  him  to  be  on  my  side.  He's  the  one, 
apparently,  who  did  a  lot  to  get  Chancellor 
Phil  Lee's  resignation.  Sy  i3  a  very 
positive  fellow,  has  a  tremendous  practice. 

He  can  be  ruthless  if  he  wants  to,  and  I 
don't  want  him  to  be  ruthless  on  me.  He 
knows  his  way  around  Sacramento;  everyone 
from  there  who  was  slightly  ill  he  would  get 
as  his  patient,  and,  boy,  he  had  them.  Sy 
Farber  was,  fortunately,  a  friend  of  John's. 
Well,  you  can  see,  you've  got  a  strong  man 
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guy--so,  that  was  the  situation.  Well, 
eventually  John  was  ushered  out.  They  put  in 
a  temporary  man.  He  was  there  for  about  a 
year,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  good  man.  I  was 
hopeful  that  he  would  stay  on,  but  here  again 
the  faculty  comes  into  the  picture,  and  that 
faculty  in  San  Francisco  is  something.  So, 
they  didn't  accept  thi_s  fellow  for  very  long, 
and  eventually  Bill  /Willard  Q,J  Fleming,  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  was  put  in  as 
an  acting  chancellor,  and  Bill  was  very 
independent.  He  would  insult  Regents-- 
because  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  there  I 
Everytime  they  met  he  would  say,  "Well, 
you've  got  to  get  a  nevr  chancellor." 

So,  Bill  finally  issued  his  ultimatim. 

He  said,  "I  want  a  committee.  Here's  who  I 
want  on  the  committee.  I  want  Emil  Mrak  on 
that  committee."  And  he  said  to  me,  "I'm 
expecting  you  to  insist  that  that  committee 
come  up  with  a  list  of  names  so  they  can  go 
to  the  Regents  and  I  can  get  out  of  this 
damned  place."  Poor  old  Bill  eventually  had 
a  stroke  and  he  never  got  to  enjoy  retirement. 
Here  again,  he's  a  forgotten  man.  Clark  Kerr 
and  Harry  Wellman  would  visit  Bill.  I  doubt 
if  anybody  does  now,  except  Harry  Wellman. 
Harry  Wellman  is  just  an  animated  mass  of 
compassion.  He's  a  wonderful  man.  This  is 
the  type  of  man  we  ought  to  have  for 
president,  not  an  iceberg. 

So  I  met  with  the  committee  and  they 
started  in,  "This  guy  is  no  good,  and  this 
guy  is  no  good."  So,  I  gave  a  speech  and 
pounded  the  table  and  said,  "By  God,  I'm 
going  to  tell  the  president  and  the  Regents 
that  this  is  the  way  you  are.  I'm  going  to 
name  you.  I'm  going  to  hand  in  my  own  list 
and  say,  'These  are  the  people  that  came  up, 
but  wo  didn't  get  together.'"  In  two 
meetings  we  came  up  with  twenty  names  and 
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looking  at  them.  John  Oswald  would  call, 
"What’s  wrong  with  this  man?"  I  said, 
"Goddammit,  Jack,  you’ve  been  at  this  thing 
for  years.  Now,  for  Chris’ sake  start  right 
in  and  if  you  don't  get  the  first  one,  go  to 
the  next."  Well,  Phil  Lee  was  about  the 
second  or  third  on  the  list.  There  were  two 
lists,  ten  and  ten.  Now  they  are  looking 
again.  I  said,  "Why  the  hell  don’t  they  take 
this  same  list  and  go  right  down  it  again?" 
Well,  so,  we  brought  Phil  Lee  out.  They  got 
Phil  Lee.  He  was  then  an  assistant  secretary 
at  HEW.  I  talked  with  Phil  Lee’s  father 
about  it  one  time  (he  runs  the  clinic  down  at 
Palo  Alto),  and  I  said,  "Some  people  are 
talking  about  Phil  being  chancellor  in  San 
Francisco."  He  said,  "Oh,  my  son  at  USC  is 
far  superior."  So  we  got  the  inferior  son,  I 
don’t  know.  But  Phil  was  there.  Politically 
he’s  all  over  Washington.  I  like  Phil,  he’s 
a  nice  guy.  When  the  Regents  appointed  him, 
it  was  by  a  ten  to  eleven  vote.  Ten  were 
against  it--you  see,  he  was  in  the  Democratic 
administration,  he  was  in  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  Republicans  all  voted  against  him.  But 
Phil  was  put  in,  and  took  it;  having  been  an 
assistant  secretary  of  HEW,  he  knew  what 
abuses  were  and  how  to  let  them  fall  off  his 
shoulders.  He  knows  Washington,  which  is  very 
important.  He  knows  where  the  money’s  hidden. 

I  thought  Phil  was  getting  along  very 
well,  and  then  I  started  to  hear  things.  I 
met  Phil  coming  back  from  Washington  one 
time,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Farber's  causing  me 
a  lot  of  problems,  a  lot  of  trouble."  I 
started  to  figure  out  why,  but  he  didn't 
know.  Then  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  that 
Farber  was  out  really  giving  him  the  works 
statewide.  So,  Farber  was  on  the  other  side 
now.  The  thing  that  really  hurt  Phil, 
apparently,  was  when  Farber  brought  patients 
in.  Phil  said  he  was  told  that  according  to 
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may  be  an  M.D. ,  he  is  not  supposed  to  see 
that  patient  unless  the  attending  doctor  says, 
"Pine."  (This,  I  didn't  know  about- -medical 
courtesy.)  So,  Parber  told  him  not  to  go, 
and  this  hurt  Phil,  took  him  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  politics,  so  to  speak. 
Eventually,  it  just  caught  up  with  him  and  he 
said,  "To  hell  with  it,"  and  submitted  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  when  they  got  a 
new  chancellor.  So,  this  is  where  it  is. 

Before  they  brought  Phil  down,  they  tried 
to  get  Hegnes  from  Washington  and  I  spent 
time  with  him,  thought  we  had  him  talked  into 
it,  but  he  didn't  want  it.  I've  heard 
comments  to  the  effect  (and  I  don't  quite 
understand  it)  that  we'll  never  have  a 
successful  chancellor  in  San  Francisco  until 
we  strip  the  dean  of  medicine  of  his  power. 

We  have  a  dean  of  nursing,  medicine, 
extension,  and  pharmacy;  but  the  dean  of 
medicine,  apparently,  is  a  powerful  man. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  can  be  meant  by 
stripping  the  dean  of  his  powers.  I  don't 
think  the  dean  has  the  budget--the  chancellor 
does.  But  I  like  Phil  Lee.  I  enjoy  him,  and 
he  has  a  good  sense  of  humor.  I  could  needle 
him,  I  could  work  with  him.  I'm  sorry  to  see 
him  go . 

Now,  about  the  chancellors  at  Berkeley. 
They  had  many  of  them--a  dime  a  dozen.  Glenn 
Seaborg  I  was  very  fond  of.  I  felt  that  he 
didn't  carry  the  weight  he  should  have,  but 
he  was  sure  good  to  me  on  the  Davis  campus. 
I'll  say  that.  I  talked  with  Glenn  after 
he'd  left  the  chancellorship  in  Berkeley  and 
went  to  head  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

He  said,  "I  handle  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  people  in  the  AEC,  and  it's  a 
lot  easier  than  being  chancellor  at  Berkeley." 
Then,  succeeding  Glenn  was  Ed  /Edward  Wj/7 
Strong,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond.  I  thought 
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Speech  Movement  started,  Ed  Strong  dug  in  his 
heels  and  took  a  strong  position,  and  he 
hadn't  settled  it.  Alex  Sherriffs,  who  is 
now  with  Governor  Reagan,  wa3  with  him. 
Apparently  Clark  Kerr  entered  the  troubled 
picture.  Now,  there  are  people  who  felt 
Clark  should  never  have  entered  the  picture 
without  Ed  Strong  being  there;  he  by-passed 
his  chancellor.  Clark  said  (I've  heard 
Clark's  side)  he  wasn't  doing  anything  that 
he  didn't  have  to.  Ed's  side  was  "He  took  it 
away  from  me,"  and  it  ended  with  all  kinds  of 
bitterness.  It  ended  with  the  demise  of  Ed 
Strong,  and  putting  in  Meyerson.  As  a  person, 
I  liked  Ed  Strong.  I  felt  he  contributed;  I 
felt  he  was  good. 

How  another  person  would  have  ended  up 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  I  don't  know.  These  things  happen 
suddenly,  and  there  they  go.  Martin  Meyerson 
came  in.  He  was  a  nice  guy;  he  was  dean  of 
architecture  and  city  planning.  I  liked  him. 
He  wasn't  there  long  enough  so  I  didn't 
really  get  to  know  him  well.  But,  he  was 
Clark's  man.  I  can't  say  he  ever  contributed 
very  much  because  he  wasn't  there  very  long. 
He  was  there  during  the  periods  of  turmoil. 

A  very  trigic  thing  that  cost  Clark  Kerr 
friends,  and  Meyerson,  too,  was  when  the  two 
of  them  got  on  the  TV  camera — I  always 
thought  this  was  unfortunate--and  said  they 
were  going  to  resign  and  so  forth.  And  that 
really  lost  them  friends.  It  lost  them 
Catherine  Hearst  and  Ed  Carter  and  others. 

Meyerson  apparently  didn't  care  whether 
he  was  chancellor  or  not,  but  strangely 
enough,  after  he  got  a  taste  of  it  I  think  he 
liked  it,  so  he  went  away  to  the  University 
of  Buffalo  and  then  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Following  Meyerson  came  Roger  Heyns, 
whom  I  thought  was  great.  I  liked  his  wife; 

I  liked  him.  I  thought  Roger  did  a  great  job. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  all  the  chancellors. 
I  always  felt  that  I  could  call  on  him  for 
anything,  and  I  felt  he  was  a  strong  man.  He 
was  a  pleasant  man;  he  was  a  friendly  man;  he 
had  great  compassion.  And,  I  felt  if  there 
was  anybody  who  did  much  to  bring  that 
Berkeley  campus  back  into  order,  it  was  Roger 
Heyns.  I  think  he  did  the  right  thing  in 
resigning  for  his  own  sake,  to  get  the 
pressure  off;  he'd  had  it.  He  was  a  very 
effective  man  on  the  Council  of  Chancellors. 

He  didn't  argue  with  Murphy,  but  Murphy 
almost  always  got  his  words  in--as  I've  said, 
I'd  tell  him  to  "3hut  up."  But  Roger--if  he 
had  something  to  say,  he'd  say  it.  He  had 
courage  to  speak  to  the  Regents.  He 
entertained  a  lot.  Recently  they  had  a 
meeting  where  they  brought  back  people  who 
worked  with  him  and  it  was  a  great  event.  I 
guess  Roger  was  leaving,  so  he  brought  back 
his  old  friends,  before  he  left,  to  a  big 
party.  And  Murphy  and  Kerr  were  there  too. 
This  was  something,  for  Murphy  and  Kerr  are 
miles  apart.  Kerr  always  felt  that  Murphy 
wanted  his  job,  and  Murphy  always  seemed  to 
resent  Kerr.  This  was  too  bad,  for  a  great 
man  like  Clark  shouldn't  have  felt 
insecurity.  People  are  all  human.  I  would 
never  have  worried.  My  philosophy  has  been 
all  along  if  someone  is  better  than  I  am, 
well,  okay.  I  don't  care.  But,  I  guess 
that's  not  a  common  thing. 

Roger  Heyns  put  this  on--this  dinner. 
Oswald  and  Murphy  and  people  he  had  worked 
with  were  there.  It  was  quite  a  dinner.  It 
was  fun.  Recently  at  the  alumni  meetings 
(you  know  I  was  the  Alumnus  of  the  Year),  a 
year  or  two  later,  when  they  gave  it  to  the 
radio  celebrity  Edwards,  Roger  Heyns  came 
back  to  participate. 
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I  met  /Albert  Bowker  that  night.  I 
don't  know  Bowker.  I  wouldn't  know  him  now  if 
I  saw  him.  All  I  know  is  when  he  was 
introduced,  Catherine  Hearst  said,  "He 
doesn't  look  like  a  chancellor."  Someone 
said,  "He  looks  like  Emil,"  and  somebody  else 
said,  "Well,  what's  wrong  with  him?"  So, 
there  it  goes.  I  almost  felt  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  him.  So  this  type  of  conversation 
went  on.  Bowker  is  apparently  a  quiet  man 
though  he  appears  to  be  highly  thought  of. 

He  brought  up  to  the  Regents  the  idea  of 
having  in  the  Law  School  a  citizens'  law 
group  that  would  go  after  companies  and  things, 
but  it  was  killed  by  the  Regents.  I  thought 
that  was  foolish  on  his  part.  Now  he's  wiping 
out  the  Department  of  Demography,  and  this  is 
causing  excitement,  even  to  the  extent  of  an 
editorial  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Politically,  I've  started  to  wonder  about  him. 
So,  I  don't  know,  I  absolutely  don't  know  him. 
I  guess  we've  covered  them  all,  haven't  we? 

Dr.  Mrak,  this  question  is  an  afterthought, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  your  relationship  with 
Dr.  Murphy  at  UCLA,  and  the  role  that  that 
relationship  may  have  played  in  the  transition 
from  President  Kerr  to  acting  president 
Wellman  and  then  to  Hitch. 

I  think  I've  already  told  you,  Murphy  and  I 
were  really  very  good  friends.  We  fought  and 
we  maneuvered,  but  we  respected  each  other 
tremendously.  I  respected  him,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  respects  me.  We  have,  however,  our 
own  techniques.  I  would  phone  him  frequently, 
and  I  probably  was  closer  to  him  than  any  of 
the  other  chancellors.  He  once  said  to  me, 
"You're  very  considerate.  When  you're  taking 
one  of  my  men,  you  call  me  and  ask  me  and 
talk  to  me;  you're  honest."  And  then  he  once 
said  to  me,  "I  told  the  whole  group  of 
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legislature  more  than  you  are,"  so  I  think 
these  things  all  developed  sort  of  a  mutual 
admiration.  We  see  each  other  yet--we  throw 
our  arms  around  each  other.  So  when  the 
hassle  was  up,  when  they  were  getting  Kerr  to 
get  out,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  felt 
that  Murphy  wanted  to  be  the  president  very 
much.  There  were  people  who  felt  he  wanted 
to  be  governor.  I  talked  to  him  about  that. 

He  said,  "Well,  politics  could  be  interesting." 

I  think  he'd  be  a  great  one.  Murphy,  I 
think,  would  have  liked  to  be  president,  but 
because  of  the  way  it  happened  I'm  sure  that 
he  felt  he  would  have  been  blamed  for  firing 
Kerr.  So  I  think  what  he  then  decided  to  do 
was  just  to  retreat.  I  had  a  talk  with  him, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  assure  Kerr,  and  assure 
Wellman,  and  assure  everyone  else  that  he 
definitely  didn't  want  it,  and  so  I  spent 
quite  a  bit  of  time  passing  on  this  informa¬ 
tion.  I  apparently,  again,  was  honestly  the 
only  one  who  could  talk  to  him  sincerely. 

The  others  weren't  that  close  to  him,  so  this 
probably  had  an  effect  on  the  future.  And 
then,  of  course,  when  Charlie  Hitch  came 
along  (Wellman  was  put  in,  in  the  interim) 
Murphy  and  I  both  thought  that  he  would  be  a 
good  man,  though  Charlie  had  some  weaknesses 
I've  seen  since.  It  was  at  the  Bohemian 
Grove  where  weaving  spiders  aren't  supposed 
to  be,  that  I  talked  with  some  of  the  Regents, 
talked  with  others,  and  got  support  behind 
Charlie  Hitch. 

A.I.D. :  You  mentioned  pass/fail.  There's  a  lot  of 

talk  about  pass/fail,  incomplete,  and  whether 
this  is  good  or  bad  and  whether  it  has  an 
effect  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa? 

Mrak:  That's  an  interesting  thing.  I  don't  know. 

I  don't  even  know  if  they  have  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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You  know,  it's  good,  and  in  another  way  it’s 
kind  of  hypocritical,  because  the  professors, 
in  recommending  people,  keep  their  own 
records  in  a  way  of  what  the  grades  are;  i.e., 
this  guy  is  outstanding,  or,  this  one  isn't, 
and  so,  in  a  way,  they  keep  their  own 
records  anyway.  So,  you  have  arguments  both 
ways.  I  like  the  idea,  however,  of  pass/fail 
for  certain  optional  courses  out  of  a 
student's  field.  This  encourages  students  to 
spread  out  and  take  courses  they  wouldn't 
ordinarily  take. 

How  about  incomplete?  Is  that  being  used  too 
much? 

I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
now,  but  if  a  person  would  get  sick  and 
didn't  hand  in  a  paper  or  take  an  exam,  he 
might  receive  an  "F."  I  had  this  situation 
once  in,  of  all  things,  military  science;  I 
got  sick,  and  so  the  colonel  said,  "Okay, 
write  a  paper  on  our  war  with  Tripoli."  I 
didn't  even  know  we  had  a  war  with  Tripoli! 

It  was  an  interesting  paper.  I  read  up  on  it 
and  wrote  the  paper  and  got  my  grade.  That 
was  an  incomplete,  you  see. 

What  about  tuition? 

Well,  I  think  if  we're  going  to  put  in 
tuition,  then  we  should  do  what  we  say  we're 
going  to  do  and  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
students  who  have  need  for  help.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  believe  that  one  reason  the 
enrollment  of  the  University  of  California  is 
going  down  is  because  of  tuition.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  fact.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  go 
to  Stanford,  but  they  put  in  tuition.  They 
said  you  can  pay  it  after  you  get  out.  Well, 
I  wasn't  able  to  look  ahead  far  enough  after 
I  got  out  of  high  school  to  think  I  could 
ever  pay  off  a  thousand  dollars.  And  that 
wasn't  so  many  years  after  the  twenty-five 
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who  are  sponsoring  it  are  in  favor  of  it,  are 
really  doing  it  to  relieve  the  state  of  cost, 
or  because  of  actions  or  punishment  of  the 
University,  or  an  effort  to  destroy  within 
the  state  the  elite  place  of  higher  education. 
The  University  of  California  is  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  the  world.  It's  now  on 
the  way  to  being  destroyed. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


EDITORSHIPS,  MAJOR  PUBLICATIONS,  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS 


:  You  were  the  editor  of  at  least  two  extremely 
important  publications  in  the  food  industry, 
were  you  not? 

Well,  one  of  them,  a  co-editor.  One  of  them 
was  Advances  in  Food  Research,  and  I  assume 
the  other  one  you're  referring  to  was  a 
series  of  books — 

:  Yes,  monographs. 

Monographs  that  have  come  out,  George  Stewart 
was  the  one  who  got  me  acquainted  with  Tim 
Anson,  the  fellow  at  Harvard  who  was  co-editor 
of  Advances  in  Protein  Chemistry,  as  I  have 
previously  said.  I  told  a  little  about  Tim 
Anson.  When  the  war  was  over  Tim  said,  "We 
shouldn't  let  this  whole  idea  of  advances  in 
food  research  die."  He  went  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Advances  in  Protein  Chemistry,  and  3aid, 
"You  ought  to  have  a  series  in  this  field." 

And  Curt  Jacobey,  a  wonderful  man,  said,  "Okay, 
whom  would  you  suggest  as  editor?"  and  Tim 
suggested  Stewart  and  Mrak.  So,  George  and  I 
started  out  on  this  thing,  and  at  first  we 
got  some  royalties,  but  later  when  the  prices 
of  books  went  up,  we  felt  that  if  we  just  had 
a  couple  of  books  we'd  do  it  as  a  labor  of 
love  rather  than  ask  for  royalties.  I  think 
after  volume  1 2  we  gave  up  royalties  because 
books  are  getting  so  expensive.  We  started 
out,  and  I  think  the  first  one  sold  for  a 
little  over  a  dollar  a  hundred  pages  or  so--a 
cent  a  page,  maybe  a  cent  and  a  half.  Now, 
my  Lord,  they  must  be  up  to  three  or  four 
cents  a  page.  So  we  tried  to  hold  down  the 
size  and  keep  the  cost  within  reason.  We 
tried  to  get  authors  around  the  world.  Later 
when  George  got  so  heavily  involved  in  the 
International  Congress  activities  and  I  was 
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Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 
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chancellor,  it  was  suggested  that  we  bring  in 
another  person  to  do  leg-work,  and  there  was 
Chichester,  so  Chichester  was  doing  all  the 
correspondence.  We  feed  him  ideas,  we  work 
with  him  now  and  then. 

:  Who  was  on  your  review  board? 

Well,  some  of  them  are  still  on  it.  At  that 
time  we  started  out  with  Paul  Sharp,  who  was 
then  Director  of  California  Experiment 
Stations.  Now  he's  pretty  much  retired. 
Maynard  Joslyn  in  Berkeley  helped  a  lot. 

Then  there  was  Sam  Lepkovsky,  the  nutritionist, 
who  helped  us  greatly.  There  was  W.  M.  Urbain; 
I  think  he  later  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Pood  Technology  at  Michigan  State.  .  There 
was  Edward  Seltzer  who  was  the  engineer  and 
did  a  lot  on  spray  drying.  Nate  Smith  in 
England  helped  us  a  lot  and  so  did  Jim  Vickery 
in  Australia  and  Bill  Cook  in  Canada.  We 
would  send  things  out  to  others  to  review. 

0.  B.  Williams  was  one  of  our  early  collabora¬ 
tors.  He  passed  away.  He  was  the  micro¬ 
biologist  from  Texas,  who,  I've  mentioned, 
was  on  the  Quartermaster  Corps  Food  Research 
Committee. 

:  Advances  in  Pood  Research  is  now  ur>  to  volume 

19? 

And  we're  going  on  to  20.  It's  hard  to 
believe.  When  we  made  the  agreement,  we  out¬ 
lined  the  type  of  things  we  wanted  to  put  in 
the  books.  Some  unique  things  such  as  the 
chemistry  of  licorice,  for  example,  were 
included  in  one  chapter.  I  don't  know  how 
many  people  are  interested,  but  the  important 
point  is  that  if  someone  is  interested,  there 
it  is.  We  tried  to  have  it  so  we  just 
weren't  enslaved  to  the  idea  of  getting  it 
out  every  year.  So  we'd  have  some  flexi¬ 
bility.  Therefore,  we  went  by  the  volume 
rather  than  by  the  year. 
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A.I.D. :  Darned  near  averaged  one  a  year. 

Mrak:  Yes,  it  does. 

A.I.D. :  Dr.  Mrak,  how  was  the  International  Congress 
of  Pood  Technology  founded? 

Mrak:  It's  really  the  International  Congress  of 

Pood  Science  and  Technology.  I  have  told  you 
about  Dr.  M.  T.  Anson,  Tim  Anson.  Tim  was  a 
very  brilliant  man  who  had  worked  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  and  who  had  been 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  scholars 
at  Harvard.  He  was  a  Harvard  man,  and  he  was 
restless.  After  he  left  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  the  war  came  along  and  he  was 
heavily  involved  in  scientific  aspects  of 
army  rations  so  he  never  really  went  to  a 
university  to  teach,  where  he  should  have 
been.  He  inherited  some  money,  so  he  could 
move  around.  His  mind  wa3  always  working. 

He  went  to  England  and  he  worked  for  one  of 
the  world's  large  corporations  involved  in 
food  and  related  products.  He  was  then 
working  on  plant  proteins.  He  was  going  to 
work  on  proteins  for  underdeveloped  nations. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  work  in  this 
area.  He  would  always  have  new  ideas.  VJe 
were  in  communi cation  with  each  other  right 
along. 

Finally  he  wrote  to  me  one  time  and  said, 
"You  know,  we  need  a  world  organization 
concerned  with  food  science  and  technology. 

We  have  one  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
little  one  here  in  England,  a  little  one 
there,  and  so  on.  We  ought  to  organize  an 
international  one  and  have  a  meeting."  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I'd  carry  the  ball  on  it. 

I  was  interested  in  the  idea.  I  then  brought 
George  Stewart  into  the  picture;  that's  how 
George  got_  into  it.  We  wrote  around  the 
world  and  developed  interest  in  it.  Finally 
we  were  able  to  meet  in  London.  I  don't 
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Mrak:  remember  how  I  got  there,  but  I  remember 

meeting  in  one  of  these  stuffy  old  British 
clubs  that  had  not  experienced  a  bit  of 
improvement  for  fifty  years  or  more.  We  sat 
on  the  old  couches  and  the  springs  would  put 
holes  in  your  bottom.  It  was  stuffy  and 
fashionable  but  just  as  run  down  as  it  could 
be.  The  British  were  very  proud  of  their 
clubs.  Tim,  himself,  belonged  to  the  Savoy 
Club  which,  too,  was  a  stuffy  one.  So  we  sat 
down  at  one  and  mapped  our  world  strategy. 

No  matter  what  you  do,  there  are  people  who 
always  object  and  always  fear.  Tim  was  the 
kind  of  a  person,  who'd  get  upset  over  little 
things  like  this  so  George  and  I  had  a  job  to 
keep  him  from  being  too  upset.  We  finally 
got  the  British  interested.  Tim  was  there; 
we  thought  the  logical  place  to  hold  the 
first  meeting  was  in  England,  not  in  this 
country.  Then  we  sat  down  and  figures  out 
who  around  the  world  could  we  bring  into  this 
as  sort  of  a  world  committee.  We  brought  in 
people  from  Australia,  and  we  brought  them  in 
from  wherever  there  was  intensive  activity  in 
food  work.  There  was  Kuprianoff  from  Germany. 
Unfortunately  he  died. 

We  brought  in  some  people  from  Switzerland. 
They  objected  to  it,  they  didn't  want  it.  We 
had  great  strength  from  people  in  Poland, 
especially  Jerzy  Tilgner,  and  also  from 
Australia. 

Jerzy  I  knew  when  he  was  in  Berkeley  as  a 
post  doctoral  graduate  student,  just  there 
for  a  year.  Jerzy  wanted  to  know  how  American 
food  industries  worked.  He  even  got  himself 
a  job  in  a  meat  plant  cutting  open  cows'  heads 
and  things  of  this  type.  He  just  wanted  to 
work  with  the  hardest  workers  to  learn.  And 
then  the  war  came  along  and  we  lost  track  of 
him,  and  finally  he  got  a  Rockefeller  grant  to 
visit  this  country  again,  and  I'd  never  seen 
a  person  who  changed  so  much.  How  he  survived 
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through  the  war  I  don’t  know.  He  was  anti- 
German  and  he  was  anti-Russian,  and  he's  in 
trouble  now.  When  he  planned  to  come  to 
California,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  saying  he 
was  coming  to  California,  and  I  wrote  and 
told  him  I  wouldn't  be  in  Berkeley  or  Davi3, 
but  rather,  I  was  going  to  be  in  Bakersfield, 
and  could  we  meet  there,  because  he  was 
coming  up  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  bus.  I  was 
with  George  Gelman  ( the  fellow  in  the 
quartermaster  corps  from  earlier  times)  and 
we  met  Jerzy.  Jerzy  got  off  the  bus  and  said, 
"Who's  that  man?"  And  right  away  he  was 
afraid  it  might  be  some  Russian,  or  somebody 
who  was  watching  him  in  this  country.  So,  I 
allayed  his  fears,  but  the  thing  I  was 
terribly  impressed  with,  he  was  afraid  of 
everyone  he  saw.  We  reoriented--we  got 
reacquainted,  and  later  we  kept  in  contact 
with  one  another,  so  when  the  international 
congress  idea  was  conceived  we  brought  him 
into  the  picture,  and  he  was  very,  very 
active.  So,  it  was  Tim  Anson,  Bert  Kay,  E. 

C.  Bate-Smith,  Davies  all  Britishers--and  one 
or  two  others,  who  got  heavily  involved. 

You  may  have  heard  of  Lord  Rank,  Sir 
/J.  Arthur?  Rank  who  was  the  great  British 
industrialist.  He  owned  movies,  he  owned 
automobile  factories,  he  owned  flour  mills, 
so  they  got  him  in  through  the  flour  mill 
business.  Of  course,  that  gave  us  stature. 

The  program  was  then  organized;  it  was  held 
in  London.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  one.  At 
that  time,  we  had  an  executive  type  of 
meeting  and  pulled  it  all  together;  there 
was  still  no  place  for  an  election  or  anything 
like  that.  They  decided  I  should  be  chairman, 
and  George  Stewart,  secretary,  and  then 
Tilgner  made  a  great  plea  that  we  have  the 
second  meeting  in  Poland.  He  said  this  would 
then  bring  in  the  Russians  and  we  could  get 
the  Communist  countries  to  participate.  And 
this  is  what  he  did.  So,  Tilgner  got  together 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak; 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


with  another  man  named  Adam  Borys,  who  was 
also  in  this  country  on  a  Rockefeller  grant. 
He  had  but  one  useful  arm;  the  other  jU3t 
hung.  He  was  in  the  under ground  during  the 
war  and  x^as  injured.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  Polish  army.  But  neither  he  nor  Jerzy 
ever  joined  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  dog- 
eat-dog  situation  continued  and  eventually 
got  both  of  these  men.  They  have  been 
discredited,  and  they’re  having  a  terribly 
hard  time. 

They’re  living  in  Poland? 

Yes,  they  are,  and  I  guess  Jerzy  is  almost 
under  house  arrest. 

How  many  countries  belong  to — ? 

The  International  Congress? 

Yes. 

Well,  the  idea  is  to  take  in  every  single  one 
possible;  I  don’t  really  know  how  many  we 
have  now,  but  there  were  representatives  of 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  two  or  three  other 
Latin  American  countries,  Australia,  and 
almost  all  countries  in  Europe.  In  Africa  we 
had  South  Africa  and  Egypt. 

Any  Iron  Curtain  countries? 

Yes,  after  the  first  meeting  there  was  of 
course,  Poland.  Later  there  were  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  and  I  believe,  Russia. 
East  Germany  was  interested.  They're  all 
supposed  to  pay  a  certain  amount  toward 
financing  the  organization.  I’m  not  sure 
they  are  all  paying;  I'd  doubt  it  but  am  not 
certain  for  I  am  no  longer  involved.  After 
the  Poland  meeting,  I  continued  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  as  did  George  Stewart,  but  we 
sort  of  had  a  system  whereby  the  leader  of 
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Mrak:  the  host  country  would  carry  on  as  president 

of  the  next  meeting,  and  so  on.  George 
Stewart  is  now  carrying  on,  because  we  had 
the  last  meeting  in  Washington.  The  next 
one  will  be  in  Spain.  In  order  to  have 
continuity,  we  were  going  to  carry  on  some  of 
the  original  people,  some  of  the  founders, 
from  the  Polish  meeting  to  the  Washington 
meeting  and  all  of  us — most  of  us--would  then 
phase  out.  There's  a  fellow  named  Ben  Oser 
who  became  president  of  the  American  IFT,  but 
the  American  Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
didn't  help  us  much.  George  Stewart  worked 
hard  bringing  them  in.  They're  in  now  and 
I'm  all  for  it.  The  reason  they  weren't  too 
interested  at  first  may  have  been  because  the 
idea  didn't  originate  with  one  of  their 
officers.  I  was  president  of  the  organization 
at  one  time,  and  so  was  George,  but  the  people 
who  followed  us  weren't  at  all  pleasant  about 
the  thing,  and  when  we  had  an  executive 
meeting  in  Sweden,  two  years  after  the  meeting 
in  Poland,  Ben  /Bernard  hj  Oser,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists  said,  "Look,  I'm  president,  and 
if  you  people  stay  on  I  won't  even  appoint 
anybody.  I  want  to  appoint  someone  to  the 
executive  committee."  He  raised  so  much  cain, 
and  he  refused  to  appoint  me,  so  I  just  went 
out  of  the  picture  and  I  haven't  done  any¬ 
thing  since.  I've  been  busy  in  other  things 
anyway,  but  I  have  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  international  body.  I  don't 
really  know  what's  going  on. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OP  U.  C .• DAVIS 

A.I.D. : 

What  were  your  over-all  impressions  of  Davis 
when  you  arrived  on  campus?  Stanley  B. 
Freeborn  was  the  provost? 

Mrak : 

A  great  man,  yes  indeed  a  great  man. 

A.I.D. : 

What  were  his  policies? 

Mrak: 

Well,  Stan  was  a  man  who  was  always  open- 
minded,  and  he  really  tried  to  be  helpful.  He 
was  always  friendly.  I  learned  a  lot  from  him, 
He  wanted  to  build  the  campus.  He  had  friends 
in  Washington;  actually  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  Dale  Lindsay  whom  I  met  later,  and  Dale  and 
I  became  extremely  close  friends.  (I  brought 
him  here  as  assistant  chancellor.)  But  Stan 
was  more  of  a  moderate  guy.  I  got  him  to 
visit  our  department  and  he  maintained  an 
interest  in  us.  Really,  all  I  can  say  about 
Stan  is  good.  He  turned  me  down  on  a  lot  of 
things,  but  I  ha-d  a  great  admiration  for  him. 

A.I.D. : 

At  that  time  the  Davis  campus  was  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  Berkeley? 

Mrak: 

Yes,  it  was,  and  this  was  a  thing  that  we 
helped  break  away  from.  The  Committee  on 
Committees  made  our  appointments.  We  were  a 
part  of  the  Berkeley  campus,  really,  and  two 
or  three,  or  four  or  five  people  here  would 
serve  on  the  Berkeley  committees  and  that  was 
about  it.  About  the  time  I  came,  we  were 
able  to  break  away  and  set  up  our  own 

Committee  on  Committees,  which  i3  important, 
our  own  Budget  Committee,  and  then,  gradaully, 
all  of  our  own  committees.  At  first  the 
Berkeley  committee  insisted  they  review  all 
our  judgments.  Well,  we  had  a  few  knock-down 
drag-outs  over  that,  and  eventually  that 
ceased.  Harry  Wellman  helped  us  in  that. 
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A.I.D. : 

What  was  your  role  in  this  breakaway  at  that 
time? 

Mrak : 

I  felt  that  I  could  speak  up  because  I  had 
been  in  Berkeley,  I  had  been  involved  in  the 
battle  of  the  oath,  and  I  had  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Committees  in  Berkeley.  When  we 
started  meeting  with  .people  in  Berkeley  and 
telling  them  where  we  stood,  they  said,  "Well, 
you  haven't  had  the  experience,"  and  I'd  say, 
"that's  a  lot  of  crap.  I've  been  through 
Berkeley  and,  God  dammit,  they're  doing  a 
better  job  here!"  I  could  speak  with  more 
authority  than  I  deserved  to  speak  with,  but 

I  could  be  belligerent  a  little  bit,  too.  In 
other  words,  if  I  had  to  act,  I  acted  and 
became  dramatic.  Then  we  would  work  behind 
the  scenes  with  Wellman  and  eventually  we 
broke  away  and  were  entirely  on  our  own. 

A.I.D. : 

And  became  a  general  campus  around  1952. 

Mrak: 

That's  right. 

A.I.D. : 

What  committees  were  you  on  here  in  Davis 
when  Davis  became  autonomous? 

Mrak: 

I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Committees.  I  was 
elected  to  that,  and  Harold  Cole  proposed  me 
for  that.  As  I've  related,  I've  known  Harold 
Cole  ever  since  our  college  days.  He's  a 
marvelous  man.  Then  later  I  was  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  Those  are  the  two  most  important 
committees.  You  serve  on  one  for  two  years, 
and  you  serve  on  the  other  for  four  years  (or 
less)  as  I  recall.  And  then  by  that  time  I 
was  appointed  chancellor,  so  then  it  was  a 
different  story. 

A.I.D. : 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  were  you  also 
teaching? 

Mrak : 

Yes,  I  was  involved  in  the  course  on  yeast 
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with  /Herman  JV7  Phaff  and  we  did  something 
that  isn't  too  common;  we  worked  in  the 
laboratory  sections.  We  had  no  teaching 
assistants  and  we  didn't  ask  for  any.  He  and 
I  worked  in  the  laboratory  with  the  students, 
so  we'd  give  our  lectures,  and  then  we'd  go  in 
the  laboratories  with  the  students.  It  was 
fun.  I  liked  working  with  them.  The  important 
thing  of  that  vras  that  we  got  acquainted  with 
them,  we  got  to  know  them. 

:  They  tell  the  story  that  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  you  walked  into  the  lab  and 
asked  each  student  where  he  was  going  to  have 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and  if  he  didn't  have  a 
place  you  took  him  home  to  have  dinner  with 
your  family. 

Right.  Yes,  that's  right.  God,  I'd  forgotten 
about  that,  but  I  used  to  make  it  a  point  to 
do  that,  and  if  I  forgot  it,  Vera  would  remind 
me. 

Were  there  any  of  your  students  that  became 
outstanding  that  you  recall  particularly? 

Well,  yes,  I  sure  do.  I  dreamt  about  one  of 
them  last  night;  Louis  Martini,  of  the 
Martini  winery,  I  like  to  think  a  great 
friend  of  ours  now.  There  are  Clare  Wiest 
who  is  now  in  the  hierarchy  of  Tri- Valley 
Canning  Company;  Bob  Gibson,  the  president  of 
California  Canners  and  Growers--I  guess  he 
gets  about  $90,000  a  year;  he  was  formerly 
president  of  Libby's — and  Phil  Mark,  the 
former  president  of  Tri-Valley  Canning 
Company;  and  then  there  are  a  number  of  them 
that  are  scattered  through  the  country  in  a 
little  lesser  positions,  but  important  ones. 

I  would  say  that  from  the  University  of 
California  Food  Technology  and  Enology 
departments,  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
wine  made  in  the  state  is  under  the  guidance 
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Mrak:  of  our  students.  Charlie  Crawford,  a  key 

man  with  Gallo,  was  one  of  our  students.  A1 
Perrone,  vice  president  of  Gallo,  was  a 
student  and  I’m  still  close  to  him.  But  the 
rather  interesting  thing  is  that  very 
frequently  I  run  on  to  former  students  while 
traveling  around  the  country- -Sig  /Sigmund/ 
Schanderl,  formerly  teaching  at  Michigan  State 
and  now  at  Fresno  State;  Cliff  Bedford,  at 
Michigan  State;  and  Miles  Sawyer  at  University 
of  Massachusetts;  and  C.  0.  Chichester  at 
Rhode  Island  and  also  vice  president  of  the 
Nutrition  Foundation.  There  are  many  others 
but  they  don’t  come  to  mind  now. 

A.I.D.:  Was  it  about  this  time  that  you  began  to 
serve  on  boards? 

Mrak:  I  didn't  begin  serving  on  boards  until  I  was 

chancellor. 

A.I.D.:  I  see;  the  contacts  were  made  about  this  time. 

Mrak:  Oh,  gosh,  yes. 

A.I.D.:  With  all  of  this  activity,  can  you  describe, 
let’s  say--a  typical  week  in  terras  of 
committee  attendance?  How  many  nights  a  week 
were  you  home,  if  ever? 

Mrak:  Until  I  retired  as  chancellor,  before  that — 

A.I.D. :  I  mean  as  chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Food  Science 

and  Technology. 

Mrak:  I  know.  What  I  was  going  to  say,  this  was  my 

pattern--I  would  attend  these  meetings,  but  I 
broke  my  neck  never  to  be  away  more  than  two 
nights,  and  it  may  even  have  meant  flying  all 
night,  but  I  found  it  rather  interesting  that 
in  the  old  planes,  even  if  I'd  fly  all  night, 
that  if  I  would  reach  my  destination,  let's 
say  Washington,  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  if 
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Mrak:  I  went  to  a  hotel  and  maybe  took  a  very  mild 

sleeping  pill,  I  would  sleep  until  nine-thirty 
and  I  was  good  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  would 
try  to  sleep  on  the  plane,  but  you  didn't  get 
rest  there.  So,  I  tried  not  to  be  away,  but 
being  away  then  really  wasn't  as  serious  as 
now,  as  far  as  my  home  is  concerned,  because 
the  kids  were  home,  Vera  was  busy,  she  was  out 
a  lot,  and  she  wasn't  alone.  Now  I  insist 
that  she  go  with  me  whenever  possible. 

I  might  say  that  in  food  technology  over 
the  years  we  have  (Phaff,  Miller,  and  I) 
collected  yeast  and  I  guess  we  have  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  yeast  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  one  of  the  good  ones  in 
the  world.  I  don't  know  how  many  we  have-- 
thousands  of  cultures — they're  all  categorized. 

A.I.D.:  At  least  when  you  travel  you  don't  have  to 
stop  and  collect  fruit  flies. 

Mrak:  That's  right;  not  now,  that's  right. 

We  were  talking  about  departmental 
libraries  a  little  while  ago.  I  wanted  such 
a  library,  but  I  didn't  necessarily  want  to 
duplicate  what  they  had  in  the  main  campus 
library.  I  wanted  to  get  unique  things.  I 
have  here  a  stack  of  all  kinds  of  papers  and 
letters  that  normally  wouldn't  get  into  a 
library.  I'm  giving  my  collections  to  Dick 
/J.  Richard.7  Blanchard,  University  Librarian, 
because  they're  unique  collections.  This  one 
on  hazardous  materials  is  indeed  unique.  I 
wanted  to  collect  a  lot  of  things  like  that 
that  weren't  generally  accessible.  You  will 
find  reports,  at  least  up  to  the  time  I  left 
the  department,  that  I  don't  think  were  or 
are  available  anyplace  else  on  the  campus.  I 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  now. 


A. I.D. : 


Still  that* way 
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Mrak:  It  is?  Activity  reports  of  associates  of  the 

Natick  Laboratory  and  things  like  that.  They 
send  out  bulletins.  Unless  you're  privy  to 
them  you  don't  get  them.  I  mentioned  the 
reports  at  MIT  and  the  army  reports  (I  think 
they're  still  in  our  library),  and  those  are 
indeed  unique,  and  there  are  many  things  of 
this  type. 

A.I.D. :  Dr.  B.  S.  Schweigert  (current  chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Pood  Science  and  Technology)  has 
told  me  how  important  that  library  is  to  the 
department  right  now. 

Mrak:  And  probably  that's  the  reason.  The  collec¬ 

tions  that  I  had  on  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
I  didn't  think  belonged  in  the  department 
library;  the  collection  on  the  Pinch  Mission 
I  didn't  think  belonged  there.  These  have 
gone  to  the  main  library.  The  collection  from 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition  could 
have  gone  to  the  department  library,  but  I 
think  they  have  those  from  other  sources. 
Bernie  Schweigert,  I  think,  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  conference.  The  ones  on 
pesticides  could  go  there,  but  it  would  take 
a  tremendous  amount  of  library  effort  to 
categorize  them,  and  secondly,  I've  been 
afraid  that  if  I  sent  them  there  or  to  the 
pesticide  laboratory,  they  would  throw  away 
many  of  the  items  such  as  letters  that  I  think 
belong  in  the  collection  because  they  have 
historical  value.  So  I  have  sent  them  to  the 
University  library. 
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CHANCELLORSHIP,  U.  C.  D. 


A.I.D. :  Where  were  you  when  you  learned  that  you  had 

been  appointed  chancellor? 

Mrak:  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  was  sitting  in  the 

office  one  day,  and  then  somebody  said,  "The 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  University 
are  out  looking  at  your  pilot  plant,"  but 
nothing  came  of  it  then.  I  went  out  and  saw 
them.  I  walked  up  as  Harry  Wellman  was  saying 
to  President  Kerr,  "He  got  all  this  equipment 
himself."  ( Sherm  Leonard  got  it,  but  I  got 
credit  for  it.)  About  two  weeks  later  I  had  a 
phone  call  wanting  to  know  if  President  Kerr 
could  see  me.  And  then  he  asked  me  to  be 
chancellor,  and  that's  when  Tessie  Bynum  and 
one  of  the  office  girls  said,  "I  hope  they're 
not  taking  him  away  from  us."  But  Kerr^asked 
me  to  be  chancellor  and  I  said,  "Well,  I'd  like 
some  time  to  think  about  this."  I  wasn't  sure 
that  I  was  qualified  to  be  a  chancellor.  I 
talked  to  Vera,  and  she  didn't  influence  me  one 
way  or  another,  and  so  he  said,  "How  much  time 
do  you  want  to  think  about  it?"  And  I  said, 
"Oh,  about  a  month  or  so,"  and  he  said,  "I'll 
give  you  two  weeks."  And  so  one  day  two  weeks 
later  when  President  Kerr  was  up  to  Sacramento 
talking  with  the  governor,  he  stopped  by  our 
house  on  the  way  back  to  Berkeley.  I  told  him 
I'd  take  it,  but  I  sure  had  qualms  about  it 
because  I  wasn't  certain  that  I  was  the  person. 
I  told  him  that  I  didn't  think  I  could  make  a 
speech.  Kerr  said,  "Well,  you've  served  on 
various  committees  and  especially  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  you  know  the  organisation  of 
the  University,  so  don't  worry  about  it." 

Later  on,  Harry  Wellman  (bless  his  heart)  said, 
"Get  somebody  to  help  you  write  your  speeches." 
Well,  I  did.  I  had  already  asked  Everett 
Carter  to  be  vice-chancellor.  Everett  was 
just  great.  I'd  sit  down  and  philosophise 
and  he'd  put  this  material  into  beautiful 
language . 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


It  wasn't  announced  and  President  Kerr 
said,  "You  can't  tell  anybody  about  this. 

It's  got  to  go  to  the  Regents.  Keep  it 
quiet."  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  keep  quiet. 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing--it  was  terribly 
embarrassing  here.  Some  were  even  toasting 
the  next  chancellor,  not  me,  at  a  party.  It 
was  one  of  my  very  close  friends  (I  guess  I 
don't  need  to  mention  his  name).  It  was  out 
at  Peebles'  place  and  I  already  knew  I  was 
the  one  that  was  selected.  It  was  awfully 
embarrassing,  and  there  were  all  kinds  of 
things  like  this  going  on.  I  don't  know  if 
I  was  a  dark  horse  or  what,  but  I  learned  who 
some  of  the  people  were  who  played  a  role  in 
my  being  on  there,  and  /Albert  J . ,  Professor 
of  Viticulture  and  Enology7  Winkler  was  one 
of  them.  But  when  the  thing  was  announced,  I 
was  attending  a  National  Canners'  Association 
meeting  in  Chicago,  and  I  was  in  a  room  with 
others  when  a  phone  call  came  in  and  there  it 
■was.  About  five  people  were  there  and  I 
remember  one.  Matt  Highlands.  I  told  them 
what  the  phone  call  was  and  they  all  kneeled 
down,  bowed  their  heads  in  reverence  and 
said,  "Allah  be  praised." 

Did  you  get  a  telegram  at  that  meeting? 

Maybe  it  was  a  telegram;  I  guess  that’s  what 
it  was,  yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  said? 

It  said-- 

"Come  home,  all  is  forgiven."  /Laughter^/ 
/Laughter^/  Something  like  that. 

Well,  when  I  got  home.  Professor  Lysle 
Leach,  who  was  then  dean  of  students,  brought 
over  a  group  of  students  and  they  greeted  me 
and  cheered.  (I  guess  these  things  aren't 
done  anymore.)  Then  the  student  newspaper 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


people  came  over  and  we  had  interviews  and 
more  interviews  and  all  of  this  publicity 
stuff  that  accompanies  appointments.  I  had 
had  some  very  good  newspaper  friends  made 
through  a  person  known  as  Roy  Quinn  in 
Berkeley,  who  started  out  in  agricultural 
information  and  later  went  into  general 
information.  He  had  introduced  me  to  a 
number  of  newspaper  reporters,  so  they  gave 
me  some  awfully  nice  write-ups.  They  were 
very  nice  to  me  when  they  reported  my 
appointment  in  the  newspapers.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  my  inauguration. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  appointment? 

I  took  office  July  1,  1959,  but  I  knew 
about  it  in  March.  Stan  Freeborn  was 
absolutely  wonderful,  and  I  remember  it  so 
very  well.  He  said.,  "I'm  going  out  of  town 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  come  over  and  run 
the  place."  He  also  said,  "Come  over  and 
spend  time  with  me."  (I  tried  to  do  this 
later  with  Jim  Meyer,  but  Jim  wanted  no  part 
of  it.  In  fact  his  answer  was,  "I'll  say 
the  same  to  you  as  Kerr  said  to  Sproul, 
"You're  chancellor  until  July  first,  and 
then  I'll  take  over."  So  Jim  didn't  have 
the  benefit  of  any  of  the  details  or  things 
that  I  might  have  given  him.  He  probably 
was  just  as  well  off.)  To  me  Stan  Freeborn's 
help  was  tremendous.  Then  I  met  his  girls 
and  his  staff.  I  kept  the  same  people  on. 

Did  you  ask  him  for  some  advice? 

I  sure  did.  One  of  the  things  I  asked  him 
was  if  he  had  any  advice.  He  said,  "Well, 
the  only  thing  I  can  say  now  is  that  you  can 
be  a  little  more  "Ivy  League "-like  with  your 
clothing.  The  first  thing  you  might  do  is 
start  wearing  socks  in  summer."  So,  I  took 
him  seriously  and  even  wore  neckties,  but  the 
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Mrak:  job  then  wasn’t  what  it  was  later.  He  said 

to  me  if  he  had  remained  he'd  keep  the 
organization  exactly  as  it  was,  and  I  think 
he  would  have,  but  the  thing  that  Stan  didn't 
realize  was  the  unbelievable  and  fantastic 
changes  that  would  be  imposed  on  us  from  the 
standpoint  of  enrollment,  curricula,  funds, 
buildings,  and  all  these  things- -things  just 
had  to  change. 

If  we  could  have  stayed  as  the  campus  was 
when  he  was  chancellor,  things  could  have 
remained  as  he  had  them.  But  we  had  to  change 
immediately.  The  people  he  had  around  him 
felt  very  insecure,  but  I  took  care  of  every 
single  one  of  them. 

We  were  growing,  the  budget  was  about 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  when  I  left  it 
was  up  around  seventy  million,  so  you  can  see 
we  needed  more  people. 

V 

Mary  Dye  was  one  of  his  secretaries,  a 
wonderful  person — retired  in  Santa  Cruz,  now. 
We  had  her  take  care  of  fiscal  matters,  making 
up  budgets,  etc. 

Cynthia  Benevenga  was  another  one.  She 
was  a  kind  of  rough  girl  but  very  efficient 
and  kind.  She's  back  in  Wisconsin  now,  and  I 
hear  from  her  now  and  then.  So,  there  were 
the  two  girls  that  he  had  in  his  office;  we 
had  to  get  some  division  of  labor  fairly 
early  in  the  game. 

When  I  was  appointed,  the  president  said, 
"You  can  have  a  vice-chancellor."  Freeborn 
didn't  have  the  benefit  of  even  one  because 
the  office  was  so  small.  He  had  with  him  J. 
Price  Gittinger,  who  had  veterans'  affairs, 
alumni,  relations  with  schools,  and  special 
projects.  He  was  almost  everything.  Well, 
it  wasn't  very  long  after  that  that  these 
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Mrak:  areas  grew,  and  we  assigned  him  full-time 

relations  with  schools.  The  change--there 
was  some  resentment  to  the  change,  but  later 
I  think  he  liked  it,  and  Price  was  a  great 
supporter  of  mine.  He  helped  me  tremendously. 
It  was  shocking  when  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

P.  Edwin  Spafford  was  there,  and  we 
gradually  moved  Ed  into  a — I  don’t  know  what 
you  would  call  it--but  he  was  a  very  useful 
person  to  me;  Ed  has  a  memory  like  an 
elephant.  He  has  a  personality  that's 
tremendous.  His  physical  stature  is  so  small 
that  people  would  remember- -when  he'd  smile — 
his  personality  and  energy  and  all  would  make 
him  a  person  they  would  never  forget.  He 
worked  as  closely  with  me  as  a  person  could. 
You  might  say  he  was  assistant  chancellor  in 
charge  of  miscellaneous,  almost  everything. 

He  was  with  me  almost  all  the  time  and  every 
place.  I've  always  felt  that  my  mind  wasn't 
good  enough  to  handle  things  alone.  I  always 
wanted  somebody  close  to  me,  around  me,  and 
Ed  would  always  remind  me  of  interesting 
background  material;  e.g.-- "There  was  a 
fellow  whose  great  grandfather  attended  here 
and  did  this  and  he  owns  10,000  acres  of  land," 
so  I  would  always  know  these  things,  then 
when  I  would  meet  these  people  I  knew  their 
background  and  accomplishments.  (I  tried  to 
do  this  for  Clark  Kerr  when  he  came  up  for 
commencements.  He  always  thought  this  was  a 
tremendous  help.)  Those  were  about  all  the 
staff  members.  Mahlon  Cook  was  comptroller 
then.  It  was  a  very  sad  thing  about  Mahlon, 
for  later  he  admitted  embezzlement  and  was 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  was  a  wonderful  man. 

He  did  a  lot  of  things  for  me.  I'll  talk 
about  this  in  detail  later  on.  Spafford,  I 
always  felt,  was  one  of  the  best  PR  men  we 
ever  had  on  the  campus.  When  we  later  on 
had  our  legislative  parties  at  the  Sutter 
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Mrak:  Club,  Amerine  /Maynard  A.,  Professor  of 

Viticulture  and  Enologx7  and  I  would  plan 
them,  and  we  would  plan  the  menu  and  make 
arrangements,  etc.,  but  Ed  Spafford  would 
do  a  lot  of  the  details  for  us  and  the 
people  liked  him.  They  knew  him  and  they 
remembered  him. 

We  were  in  the  office  above  the  library; 
it  was  awfully  small,  and  I  remember  that 
very  early  in  the  game  some  of  the  people 
from  Berkeley  came  up — the  architect.  Bob 
Evans  (he  and  I  turned  out  to  be  very  good 
friends),  said  to  me  I  was  in  a  mess.  There 
was  no  academic  plan,  there  wasn't  anything, 
and  what  was  I  going  to  do?  Well,  I  told 
him  that  I  wasn't  worried  about  us  being  in 
a  mess;  by  God,  I  would  have  an  academic 
plan  and  other  plans,  too.  It  turned  out  we 
eventually  ended  up  with  the  first  academic 
plan  in  the  University,  and  the  best,  I 
think. 

I  appointed  Everett  Carter,  a  professor 
of  English  and  a  very  talented  person,  as 
vice-chancellor.  I've  always  felt  close  to 
Everett  and  had  great  admiration  for  him. 
(He'll  be  back  this  fall.  He's  now  director 
of  the  Bordeaux  campus  of  the  University  in 
Prance.)  Everett  was  a  great  person  to  help 
me.  My  operation  early  in  the  game  was  such 
that  I  could  walk  out  of  this  place  and  he 
would  know  everything  that  was  going  on,  and 
he  could  just  take  over.  We  were  in 
continuous  communication  with  each  other. 

We  had  a  little  office  stuck  up  on  top  of 
the  old  library.  (This  was  before  the  library 
expanded,  you  know;  it  was  just  that  one 
building.) 

Mahlon  Cook  came  in  my  office  one  day  and 
he  gave  me  some  ideas  and  one  was  to  ask  for 
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Mrak:  another  vice-chancellor  for  business  and 

finance.  Mahlon  Cook  was  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  business  and  finance,  and  he 
did  a  great  job  until  he  got  into  the 
unfortunate  embezzlement  trouble. 

A.I.D.:  Was  that  probably  your  lowest  ebb  as 
chancellor? 

Mrak:  Oh  yes,  it  was  a  very  low  ebb,  because  he  was 

a  fine  man  and  a  talented  man,  and  a  loyal 
person,  but  he  just  got  himself  into  this 
mess.  Some  of  the  things  amaze  me.  I  was 
very  pleased  when  people  like  George  Stewart 
and  Fred  Briggs  stuck  by  him.  I  stuck  by 
him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  did  everything  I 
could  to  have  him  released.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thing  that  really  shocked  me  was 
that  some  of  the  people  here,  and  I  won't 
mention  their  names,  whom  Mahlon  did  an  awful 
lot  for,  turned  against  him.  This  just 
absolutely  amazed  me,  because  I  just  couldn't 
and  can't  understand  things  like  that.  This 
was  an  extremely  traumatic  experience.  What 
happened  is,  one  winter  evening  (I  remember  it 
was  a  miserable  evening,  the  sun  was  down)  I 
was  in  my  office  here  and  it  was  dark,  and 
Richard  J.  Frost,  of  the  accounting  department, 
walked  into  my  office  and  said,  "Can  I  talk  to 
you  alone?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  the  only 
one  here."  And  he  showed  me  some  records.  I 
said,  "What  does  it  mean?"  It  meant  that 
someone  was  forging  names  and  getting  paid  for 
hay  that  wasn't  delivered.  Cookson,  Cookley — 
names  like  that  had  been  forged  on  the 
invoices.  He  said  that  this  came  out  because 
Animal  Husbandry  had  insisted  that  they  had 
not  bought  this  hay,  yet  the  checks  were 
written  against  their  budget.  So  there 
wasn't  anything  that  vre  could  do  except 
report  it  to  statewide.  The  statewide 
auditors  came  up,  and  then  it  was  a  real 
traumatic  experience.  I  told  Kerr  and  some 
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of  the  Regents  how  I  felt  about  it.  I  said, 
"If  you  want  to,  just  get  another  chancellor. " 
Gerald  H.  Hagar,  who  was  then  a  Regent  (I 
think  he  may  have  been  chairman  of  the  board, 
a  wonderful  man)  /chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  I962-I963/  said,  "I  am  going  to  bawl 
hell  out  of  you.  Forget  it,  start  with  your 
usual  smile  and  start  over  again."  Now  up  to 
that  time  I  was  trying  to  relax  a  little  and 
I  was  taking  golf  lessons.  I  had  played  golf 
when  I  was  in  college,  and  I  thought,  "Well, 
here's  a  chance  to  get  out  and  play  again," 
and  boy,  that  shut  that  off  and  I  haven't  been 
back  since. 

:  What  year  was  it  that  this  happened?  A  year 

or  two  after  you  became  chancellor  or  longer? 

I  became  chancellor  in  '59»  so  this  must  have 
been  about  '63,  I  would  guess.  Mahlon 
eventually  pleaded  guilty  and  went  to  prison 
at  Vacaville,  I  talked  with  the  director  of 
Vacaville.  He  was  letting  Mahlon  go  outside 
and  work  at  his  place,  and  a  lot  of  people 
were  working  here  to  get  his  release,  but  I 
think  Mahlon  couldn't  take  facing  the  people 
again.  The  prison  director  told  Mahlon  what 
I  was  doing,  that  I  was  all  for  his  release 
and  would  support  it  in  any  way  I  could. 

Mahlon  said,  "That's  awful  nice  of  him." 

George  Stewart  and  Dean  Briggs  worked  hard  on 
it,  too,  as  I've  said. 

And  then  what  happened  to  Mahlon? 

I  don't  think  he  could  stand  coming  back,  and 
he  died  of  a  heart  attack.  I  think  it  was 
more  than  he  could  take.  There  was  a  sociolo¬ 
gist  from  Santa  Barbara,  I've  forgotten  his 
name,  whose  specialty  was  studying  people  who 
embezzled,  and  he  said  Mahlon  fitted  that 
characteristic  perfectly — a  person  who  was 
well-liked  by  everyone,  had  great  talent,  had 
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a  great  sense  of  humor,  was  an  extrovert — and 
this  embezzling  characteristic  seemed  to  go 
with  it. 

:  How  much  did  he  actually  embezzle? 

Somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
dollars . 

Anyway,  Mahlon  became  vice-chancellor. 

We  had  to  move  out  of  the  library  after  about 
a  year.  We  had  to  come  over  here  to  get  out 
of  there  to  let  them  expand  the  library. 

:  When  you  say,  "over  here,"  do  you  mean 
University  House? 

Right  here,  yes.  So  I  said  to  Mahlon,  "Where 
are  we  going?"  And  he  was  the  one  who 
thought  up  using  this  place;  the  greatest 
idea  in  the  world.  I  always  made  it  a  habit 
when  students  went  by  to  wave  at  them.  We 
built  this  little  office  out  here  where  my 
secretary  is  now.  This  whole  thing  where  I 
am  was  a  living  room  in  the  first  director’s 
house.  We  closed  in  the  little  porch  in 
back.  The  two  offices  on  the  side  were 
occupied  by  Everett  Carter,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  Mahlon  Cook.  Ed  Spafford  had 
this  small  inside  room,  and  the  girl 3  were 
spread  around,  but  especially  in  the  present 
conference  room.  It  was  really  rough  on 
them.  We  had  four  or  five  girls  in  this 
middle  room.  Boy,  I  was  here  one  day  and  a 
horrible  noise  started  and  I  found  they  were 
at  each  other.  When  you’d  get  so  many  people 
close  together  and  get  all  the  typewriters 
going  all  day  long,  it  was  rough  on  them. 
Their  nerves  became  frayed  and  so  they  were 
at  each  other.  Boy,  settling  them  down  was 
something.  We  found  an  old  carpet  to  cover 
this  room  and  it  helped  deaden  the  noise. 
Let’s  see,  then  eventually  we  needed  to — as 
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the  campus  grew,  we  needed  more  people 
involved  in  budget  and  things  of  this  type, 
so  the  little  yellow  building  in  back  was 
added  on.  I  don't  remember  how  we  got  the 
money,  but  we  always  figured  some  way--Mahlon 
was  the  genius.  And  here  we  stayed  until 
Mrak  Hall  was  built,  and  these  were  very 
happy  days. 

:  You  didn't  really  want  to  move  to  Mrak  Hall? 

No,  I  didn't.  So,  I  never  did  release  this 
building.  People  wanted  this  over  and  over 
but  I  never  would  let  them  have  it,  for  I  had 
in  mind  coming  here  when  I  retired.  Probably 
it  was  selfish  on  my  part,  I  don't  know,  but 


Well,  the  story  is  that  they  could  see  your 
heel  marks  all  the  way  from  here  over  to  Mrak 
Hall.  /Laughter^/ 

Well,  we  kept  the  building.  This  office,  I 
just  sort  of  kept  everyone  out  of  it.  We  used 
it  for  little  meetings.  When  we  had  Tuesday 
lunches  with  students  we'd  have  them  here. 

See,  one  of  the  things  I  felt  is  that  little 
things  count  so  much.  I  felt  that  it  would 
do,  in  a  way,  enormous  things  for  unity  of  the 
campus  to  get  the  lowest  people  here — meet 
them,  greet  them,  talk  with  them  and  make  them 
feel  important.  The  guy  out  at  the  pig  barn 
was  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  I  had. 

I  also  felt  that  a  good  food  service  was 
important.  I  felt  that  we  should  develop  a 
catering  service  at  cost,  and  that  it  should 
be  one  where  the  food  would  be  better  than 
the  average.  Bob  Downie  started  this,  and  we 
eventually  brought  in  another  fellow.  He 
didn't  work  out,  and  then  Ken  Cross  came  in 
and  he  was  a  great  person. 
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Ken  Cross  was  anxious  to  learn,  and  we 
taught  him  how  to  make  salads;  Vera  taught 
him  how  to  cook  special  dishes  and  how  to 
serve  them.  Eventually  he  was  called  upon  by 
people  all  over  the  campus  for  catering,  for 
he  was  good  and  his  prices  were  low.  They 
were  at  cost,  just  the  way  it  should  have 
been.  So,  when  we  would  have  our  students 
here  every  Tuesday,  the  officers  and  others — 
we'd  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  students — and 
once  in  a  while  a  senator,  Ken  Cross  would 
always  serve  the  lunch.  So  we  used  this 
place  for  that  purpose. 

Then  we  had  John  Hardie  here  in  alumni, 
and  Fred  Wyatt  in  the  next  office.  Too  bad 
we  didn't  save  an  office  for  Fred.  Fred  is  a 
very  loyal  citizen  to  the  campus.  He's  up  in 
years.  He  gave  the  campus  the  Wyatt  Theater; 
Fred  is  a  person  of  very  substantial  wealth. 

He  owns  a  little  of  Gerbers  (baby  food 
product),  I  understand. 

Yes,  about  six  million  dollars'  worth.  It's 
interesting  ho w  I  got  together  with  Fred 
Wyatt.  The  first  time  I  met  him  I  was  a 
student  and  was  driving  north  through  Oregon 
and  Washington  with  the  South  African,  Pete 
Quinn,  just  to  look  at  the  canneries  and 
what-not  up  there.  Fred  Wyatt  was  manager  of 
a  cannery,  and  he  was  a  real  nice  guy.  He 
took  us  through  and,  though  we  were  nothing 
but  students,  he  took  care  of  us.  I've  never 
forgotten  him.  When  he  retired  somebody 
suggested  he  might  be  interested  in  working 
with  us  on  gifts,  so  I  contacted  him  and  he 
said,  "Sure."  He  was  so  pleased  to  have  an 
office,  a  telephone,  a  girl  to  help  him  with 
his  things,  and  a  card.  This  is  all  he 
wanted.  He  didn't  want  any  money,  and  he 
paid  for  moving  the  old  judging  pavilion  from 
where  the  new  chemistry  building  stands  to 
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where  it  is  today  as  a  Shakespearean  theater. 
I  was  sorry  we  ever  let  him  get  away,  really. 
Well,  he's  still  with  us,  but  it  was  nice 
just  to  have  an  office  so  he  could  drop  in 
now  and  then. 

:  Was  Bob  Bynum  here  then,  too? 

Yes  Bob's  wife,  Tessie,  was  one  of  my  early 
secretaries  in  Pood  Technology,  and  Bob  was 
sort  of  a  reporter  for  agriculture,  and  when 
Pete  Quinn  quit,  we  made  Bob  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  or  something  like  that.  Bob 
developed  tremendously,  I  felt,  during  my 
period  as  chancellor,  even  to  the  point  where 
I  would  sit  down  with  him  and  say,  "Here  are 
some  ideas.  Would  you  write  these  up  in  a 
talk?"  I  would  then  take  the  talk  and  revamp 
it;  so  he  was  a  very  helpful  and  useful  guy 
to  me. 

/showing  an  organization  chart/ 

This  was  probably  one  of  the  first  ones — this 
organization  chart.  Let's  see,  yes  this  is 
8/11/66.  /See  Appendix  No.  J  We  went  into 
the  academic  plan  first,  and  the  organization 
chart  came  along  later.  When  Mahlon  Cook  was 
out  of  the  picture  we  then  went  to  Cresap, 
McCormick,  and  Paget,  the  management  firm 
that  was  studying  the  University  then,  and 
asked  Fred  Heineman  whom  he  would  suggest  to 
replace  Cook.  He  said  there  was  an  army 
finance  officer  retiring  in  Washington,  D.C. 
"He's  a  Californian,  he  has  a  lovely  wife, 
and,"  he  said,  "I  think  he  would  be  a  good 
man  for  you;  his  name  is  Art  Small." 

So  when  I  was  in  Washington  I  got  ahold 
of  him,  took  him  out  to  dinner,  and,  boy,  did 
we  get  in  a  mess,  because  we  went  out  to  a 
Chinese  place  that  Dr.  Ralph  Su  showed  me. 
Ralph  Su  was  a  very  brilliant  Chinese  with 
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whom  I  associated  a  lot  during  and  after  the 
war.  He  became  a  very  substantial  citizen 
and  helped  to  reorganize  the  old  Defense 
Department.  Ralph  used  to  maintain  the 
darndest  contacts  and  this  Chinese  restaurant 
was  one  of  them.  He  said  it  was  as  authentic 
as  anything  so  far  as  Chinese  food  is 
concerned.  So,  I  thought,  okay,  let's  take 
the  Smalls  to  this  restaurant.  When  we  came 
out,  ray  God,  the  air  was  a  solid  sheet  of 
water 1  There  were  no  taxicabs.  We  had  an 
awful  time  and  finally  someone  went  out  who 
had  ordered  a  cab.  We  all  loaded  into  the 
cab  and  got  home  by  luck.  I  remember  that  so 
very  distinctly.  When  Art  Small  came  out-- 
the  Regents  were  meeting  here — I  introduced 
him  to  the  Regents  and  he  was  approved  as 
.vice-chancellor.  He  had  taught  in  a  junior 
college  at  Yuba  City  earlier  in  his  career. 

Art  then  started  in  the  army  manner, 
"What's  your  T.O.,  your  table  of  organiza¬ 
tion?"  And  so  this  is  when  he  worked  out 
these  organization  charts  and  I  guess  they're 
still  working  on  organization.  We  had  the 
Deans'  Council,  the  Academic  Council,  the 
Student  Council.  We  would  meet  with  those 
regularly.  I  think  we  introduced  the  Student 
Council.  That  was  almost  what  you  might  call 
a  formal  situation,  but  our  relations  with 
students,  as  Ed  Spafford  can  tell  you,  were 
highly  informal,  too. 

They  say  you  had  standing  orders — no  matter 
what  you  were  doing,  if  a  student  wanted  to 
see  you,  he  should  come  in. 

That's  right. 

And  you  had  a  tremendous  technique  for 
handling  them. 

I  don't  know  about  the  technique,  but  I 
insisted,  "If  any  student  comes  here,  don't 
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turn  him  away  and  say  I’m  in  conference; ”  if 
nothing  else,  I  would  come  out  and  talk  to 
him  for  a  minute.  Or,  if  it  was  appropriate 
and  I  thought  I’d  make  brownie  points  on  it, 

I  would  say  to  whomever  I  was  meeting  with, 
"Excuse  me,  there's  a  student.  A  student 
comes  before  you  guys."  If  he  was  a  little 
bit  of  an  extrovert  I'd  bring  him  in  to  the 
meeting  and  say,  "Here's  a  student;  here's 
his  problem,  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  it. 

You  guys  just  talk  to  each  other  for  five 
minutes."  Things  of  this  type.  Well,  this 
built  an  image  that  on  this  campus  the  student 
came  first  I  You  might  say  I  was  an  actor,  a 
P.R.  man. 

I  also  hated  it  when  people  had  to 
identify  themselves  on  the  phone.  For  example. 
Dean  Andrews — I  wanted  to  call  him  one  day  and 
I  had  to  go  all  through  this  rigamarole  of 
identifying  myself,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry  and 
said,  "Well,  tell  him  God's  calling."  Larry 
got  a  big  kick  out  of  it,  and  a  little  while 
later  his  secretary  went  in  to  him  chortling; 
she  said,  "Gabriel's  calling."  It  was  the 
vice-chancellor — we  had  fun.  I  insisted  that 
when  people  called  me  they  didn't  have  to 
identify  themselves,  because,  again,  it's  too 
much  trouble,  and  if  I  was  involved  in  some¬ 
thing,  the  girls  would  explain  it,  and  I'd 
try  to  get  back  to  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  I  always  tried  to  make  hay  on  it  and  say 
I  didn't  want  them  to  identify  themselves 
because  it  might  be  a  student.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  idea  of  the  student  being 
there,  and  I  did  it  because  I  just  felt  it 
was  more  friendly  than  to  have  to  go  through 
a  third  degree  first.  And  it  even  gets  me 
when  I  call  now  and  somebody  wants  to  know 
what  I'm  calling  about. 

A.I.D.:  Can  we  go  back  now  to  October  of  '59>  shortly 

after  you  were  first  appointed?  In  October 
'59>  the  Board  of  Regents  officially  declared 
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that  Davis  was  a  general  campus  of  the 
University,  and  you  as  the  new  chancellor 
were  commissioned  to  prepare  an  academic 
plan,  and  you  would  greatly  expand  the  basic 
sciences,  political  sciences,  letters  and  the 
arts.  How  did  you  do  that? 

Mrak:  I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the 

inauguration  because  it  had  something  about 
that  directive  from  the  Regents.  The 
inauguration  was  to  be  on  October  23 »  1959> 
when  the  Regents  were  here,  and  we  then 
tried  to  decide  where  it  would  be.  It  was 
in  the  sunken  garden  in  back  of  the  library. 

I  insisted  that  Everett  Carter--Salutation-- 
be  on  the  program  as  well  as  myself,  which  is 
not  common.  And  then  we  had  David  E.  Hansen, 
the  student  body  president,  and  J.  E.  Knott 
who  spoke  for  the  faculty.  And  of  course, 
Clark  Kerr  was  there  and  I  gave  my  talk,  "The 
University  and  the  Ecology  of  Man,"  and  I 
have  often  said  I  was  a  little  ahead  of  my 
time . 

A.I.D. :  And  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  was  there? 

Mrak:  And  the  president  of  Wisconsin,  that’s  right. 

When  Clark  Kerr  asked  me,  he  said,  "Get  the 
president  of  some  university  to  come."  Well, 
my  gosh,  I  didn’t  know  many  presidents  of 
anything.  I  knew  Conrad  A.  Elvehjen,  because 
of  his  area  of  activity,  and  he  was  a 
University  president,  so  we  had  him  come.  He 
was  very  nice  and  talked  about  land  grants  to 
colleges,  "The  Continuing  Challenge  to  the 
Land  Grant  Universities." 

The  idea  of  broadening,  I  think,  came  out 
in  that  inaugural  address  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  within  the  campus,  but  outside 
the  campus;  the  gates  of  the  campus  would  go 
up  and  down  the  Sacramento  Valley.  I  said 
something  about  the  gates  moving  into 
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these  things. 

Well,  when  the  Regents  declared  this  a 
general  campus,  then  it  meant  we  had  to  sit 
down  and  say,  "How  fa3t  are  we  going  to  grow? 
What  areas  are  we  going  to  grow  in?  And  then, 
where  are  we  going  to  put  the  students  and 
faculty?"  So  you  needed  an  education  or 
academic  plan.  You  needed  a  physical  plan, 
and  then  you  needed  a  budget  plan  as  time 
went  on.  And,  not  only  that,  but  we  got  into 
other  things — recreation,  thinking  of  the 
human  individual,  and  what  we  wanted  to  do. 
Nowhere  do  you  find  it  vrritten  out,  but  we 
gave  a  lot  of  thought,  for  example,  to  what 
kind  of  an  athletic  program  do  we  want?  What 
kind  of  student  programs  do  we  want?  We 
decided  early  in  the  game  we  didn't  want 
professional  teams  because  we  felt  that  with 
the  student  body  fees  we  would  get,  we  could 
better  put  the  money  into  other  things.  We 
put  money  into  development  of  Putah  Creek, 
and  into  recreation  areas.  So,  we  had  to 
work  up  all  these  plans.  Now,  how  did  we  do 
it? 


I  first  asked  David  Volman,  now  chairman 
of  the  Academic  Senate,  to  head  a  committee 
on  an  academic  plan,  but  when  Everett  Carter 
became  vice-chancellor  and  had  the  time,  I 
made  him  chairman  of  it.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  Dave  then  resigned  from  the  committee. 

I  think  it  hurt  him.  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
him,  but  I  thought  it  was  logical  we  should 
be  heavily  involved  in  my  office.  But  Everett 
carried  on,  and  that's  when  we  got  into 
student  mix  and  so  on.  What  kind  of  students? 
How  fast  would  we  grow?  At  that  time  we  were 
up  in  the  air  on  the  professional  schools. 

We  really  didn't  think  of  any,  except  veterin¬ 
ary  medicine.  But  then  when  we  flowed  out  of 
the  gates  of  the  campus  to  Sacramento,  our 
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Mrak : 

friends  in  the  legislature  over  there  got 
busy  and  started  to  say,  "Well,  we  want  this 
or  we  want  that."  We  weren't  very  far  along 
on  the  plan  when  Senator  William  Findley 
Geddes  who  represented  this  district  became 
very  interested  in  our  campus.  He  was  from 
Napa.  He'd  stay  with  us  now  and  then,  after 
his  wife  died.  He  was  an  old  "Senator 
Throttlebottom, "  if  there  ever  was  one.  One 
day  he  said,  "Doc,  you  ought  to  have  a  law 
school."  So,  he  got  together  with  Senator 
Albert  S.  Rodda  and  introduced  a  bill  to  the 
effect  that  there  ought  to  be  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  law  school  at  Davis.  We 
took  this  as  an  edict  and  so  did  statewide, 
so  pretty  soon  we  considered  it,  and  I'll 
talk  about  that  in  detail  a  bit  later. 

Later  in  the  game,  in  the  total  academic 
plan  of  the  University,  we  talked  about 
engineering,  and  so  we  included,  not  a 
school,  but  a  College  of  Engineering  (there's 
a  big  diff erence--because  then  they  can  work 
out  their  own  curriculum  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  including  the  first  two  years). 

The  Medical  School  was  a  much  more 
complicated  thing.  And  I  don't  think  those 
things  show  up  in  the  papers  I  gave  you,  do 
they? 

A •  I  •  Dt  • 

Yes. 

Mrak : 

They  do? 

A.I.D. : 

The  plan  says  you  should  provide  the  proper 
environment,  should  the  needs  of  the 
University  and  state  make  a  School  of  Medical 
Sciences  advisable. 

Mrak: 

Okay.  What  wa3  happening  then-- that  probably 
was  the  time  we  were  getting  a  little 
feedback  from  some  of  the  people  in 
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Sacramento--their  interest  in  a  medical 
school.  Now,  the  University  made  its  own 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  medical  schools 
up  and  down  the  state,  and  they  came  up  with 
the  idea  that  they'd  have  one  in  San 
Francisco,  UCLA,  and  San  Diego.  But  the 
people  in  Sacramento  weren't  about  to  accept 
this.  So,  I  had  a  phone  call  one  day  from 
Lieutenant  Governor  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  He 
said,  "There's  a  lot  of  talk  going  on  around 
here  about  a  medical  school.  Some  of  them 
are  happy;  some,  unhappy  about  San  Diego. 

Why  don't  you  come  over  to  my  office  and 
we'll  talk  about  it?" 

And  so  I  went  over  and  he  told  me  about 
all  that  was  going  on,  murmurings  and  so  on. 

He  said,  "Let  me  call  one  of  the  senators." 

Out  of  this  grew  a  great  friendship  with 
Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale;  we're  great  friends. 
He  stays  with  us  and  we  stay  with  him.  He 
called  Senator  Teale  and  Teale  asked  him  if 
he  could  come  down.  And  we  met.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  met  Senator  Teale.  Anderson 
said,  "Here's  the  chancellor  of  the  Davis 
campus.  We're  talking  about  a  medical 
school."  Teale  said,  "We're  interested  in 
this.  I  have  a  committee  working  now.  Can 
you  wait  an  hour?"  I  said,  "No,  I  really 
can't,  but  how  about  tomorrow?"  He  said, 

"All  right,  let's  have  lunch  tomorrow."  The 
reason  I  didn't  want  to  wait  (though  I  could 
have)  was  because  I  wanted  to  phone  Clark 
Kez’r  and  say,  "My  God,  here  I  am.  What  do  I 
do?"  I  did  this  and  Kerr  said,  "Go  ahead  and 
talk  to  him  and  keep  me  informed."  At  that 
time  we  had  a  great  lobbyist  in  Sacramento, 

Jim  Corley.  I  thought  Corley  was  the 
greatest  we  ever  had.  So,  I  got  hold  of 
Corley,  and  he  said,  "Well,  that's  fine. 

Let's  see  who  your  friends  are  and  who  Teale 
wants,  and  we'll  have  lunch  at  Frank  Fat's  (a 
restaurant)  or  someplace  in  Sacramento." 
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Mrak:  So,  Teale  rounded  up  Senators  George 

Miller,  Albert  Rodda,  Valter  W.  Stiern,  and 
one  who  is  now  a  judge  in  Susanville,  Stanley 
Arnold,  Senator  Arnold. 

As  we  sat  down  they  asked,  "When  are  you 
ready  to  build  a  medical  school?”  I  said, 
"Well,  I  can’t  speak  for  the  Regents  or  the 
president."  I  kept  dodging  it.  Finally 
George  Miller  got  a  little  impatient  and 
said,  "All  right  (growls).  If  we  give  you  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  what  will  you  do 
with  it?  If  we  say  that  you  are  going  to  use 
this  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  medical 
school  will  you  do  it?"  I  said,  "I’ll  use  it 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  medical  school." 
So,  out  of  that  then,  came  this.  I  phoned 
Kerr  and  he  said,  "My  God,  we're  going  to 
have  medical  schools  all  over  the  placel" 

They  put  it  in  the  budget  and  Alan  Post  said 
"That's  too  much,"  and  cut  it  to  sixty 
thousand,  and  it  was  with  this  money  we 
studied  the  feasibility  and  eventually 
started  the  school.  I  brought  out  C.  John 
Tupper,  M.D.,  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  gave  him  to  start  with  a  budget 
of  about  $30,000.  In  twenty-six  months--he 
built  a  medical  school  in  that  short  time. 
Never  had  a  medical  school  been  built  in  the 
United  States  in  less  than  five  or  six  years. 
He  was  and  is  a  propelled  guy. 

A.I.D. :  He  was  competing' with  a  University  climate 
like  San  Diego  in  attracting  faculty. 

Mrak:  Yes,  but  that  turned  out  to  be  easy  because 

we  were  close  to  Sacramento.  We  worked  with 
the  people  in  Sacramento.  We  learned  their 
language.  We  talked  their  language  and  we 
knew  how  Alan  Post  was  thinking.  We  let  him 
see  the  "Mrak  shacks,"  and  if  Post  was  ready 
to  criticize  something  we  would  immediately 
correct  it  so  it  would  turn  his  comments  into 
flattery. 
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A.I.D.:  You  haven't  mentioned  "Mrak  shacks"  before. 
Would  you  elaborate? 

Mrak:  Well,  the  Regents  and  all  kept  talking  about 

the  high  cost  of  buildings.  I  said,  "Give  me 
a  cheap  building.  We  don't  need  all  of  these 
fancy  things.  Give  me  some  cheap  buildings 
and  we'll  get  this  thing  going.  We'll  put  it 
up.  Look  at  these  shacks  here.  I  can  make 
them  attractive."  And  somebody  in  the 
Regents  said,  "Yes,  they're  'Mrak  shacks'." 
And  so  I  got  the  reputation  with  the  Regents 
of  going  for  "Mrak  shacks."  Later  one  of 
the  Regents  said  I  was  the  fellow  who  was  the 
builder  of  facilities  for  monkeys,  mice,  and 
so  on--with  the  help  of  Dale  Lindsay  we 
acquired  the  monkey  colony  and  then  tried  to 
obtain  a  mouse  colony  but  we  failed.  We 
were,  of  course,  going  after  federal  money. 

A.I.D.:  These  "Mrak  shacks" — can  you  describe  how 

they  differed?  Did  you  call  them  temporary- 
permanent,  or  permanent-temporary? 

Mrak:  Well,  that  was  really  it.  I  called  them 

permanent-temporary  buildings--P-T  buildings. 
They'r6  pre-fabs,  hauled  here  on  trucks,  and 
assembled  easily.  And  I  want  to  tell  you, 
when  you  get  inside  of  some  of  them,  they're 
just  as  attractive  as  any  other  building. 

Now,  what  we  could  do,  they  couldn't  do  on 
other  campuses.  We  could  spread  these  out  at 
one  floor  level.  You  can  get  some  of  them  at 
two-floor  levels.  We  looked  at  them,  but 
where  I  got  the  idea  for  these  was  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  The  whole  campus  at 
Arizona  seemed  to  be  built  with  these  build¬ 
ings,  but  they  had  two  floors.  I  thought, 

"If  they  can  do  it,  why  can't  we  do  it?" 

And  this  was  the  way  the  Medical  School  was 
really  built;  and  the  Law  School. 


We  had  a  little  problem  with  the  Law 
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School  buildings.  I'd  forgotten  that  the 
lawyers  do  nothing  but  sit  on  books.  When  we 
started  bringing  in  the  books  there  was  too 
much  weight  in  one  of  the  buildings,  and  it 
began  to  tilt. 

When  the  Medical  School  came  along  we  had 
to  do  some  fast  emergency  thinking.  "How  are 
we  going  to  build  a  temporary  school  in  a 
hurry?"  I  knew,  too,  that  if  we  didn't  get 
going  in  a  hurry  Sacramento  would  soon  become 
disenchanted,  and  that's  why  we  had  to  move 
fast,  as  fast  as  we  could.  The  Sacramento 
County  Hospital  was  being  rebuilt,  and  it  was 
designed  with  the  help  of  people  in  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Center--with  the  view  that 
it  would  be  used  as  a  medical  school.  They 
were  very  enthusiastic  about  that  then,  but 
when  money  got  tighter  as  it  did  in  the  last 
few  years,  they  may  not  have  been  so 
enthusiastic — a  problem.  I  think  Chet 
McCorkle  ironed  out  some  of  these  problems. 

A.I.D. :  To  really  understand  the  full  development  of 
this  campus  I'm  told  that  your  relationship 
with  Sacramento  should  be  explored.  You  had 
a  very  fine  touch  with  legislators.  How  did 
you  accomplish  so  much  with  the  legislators? 

Mrak:  Well,  first  of  all,  it  almost  sounds 

egotistical  if  I  say  some  of  the  things,  but 
I  suppose  I  ought  to.  I  found,  shortly  after  I 
started  to  get  acquainted  with  some,  that  these 
people  as  a  whole,  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
are  very  fine  people.  They  have  the  interest 
of  the  state  at  heart.  Oh  sure,  you  hear 
this  in  the  paper  and  you  read  that,  but  when 
you  get  to  know  them,  you'll  find  that  they're 
generally  very  conscientious  people.  That 
impressed  me  tremendously.  Then,  as  I  got  to 
know  some  of  them  fairly  well,  I  got  to 
appreciate  them,  and  I  just  loved  to  talk  to 
them.  I  never  .lobbied,  but  one  of  them  said 
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Mrak:  to  me,  ’’But  you  make  it  very  damned  bard  for 

us  to  vote  against  you."  We  were  very 
excited  when  I  first  became  chancellor;  some 
of  them  would  come  to  the  campus  for  plays-- 
Senator  A1  Rodda,  a  real  nice  guy.  And  then 
I  met  Teale  and  became  quite  friendly  with 
him.  Teale  had  lost  his  wife  and  family. 

Some  nut  went  through  a  stop  sign  and  hit 
their  car  and  killed  all  three  of  them,  so, 
being  a  bachelor,  it  was  easy  to  have  him 
over  to  the  house.  And  then  Senator  Geddes, 
who’s  dean--same  thing.  He  lost  his  wife  and 
we'd  invite  him  to  our  house  and  relax  and  be 
informal,  and  never  ask  him  for  anything; 
we'd  just  talk  about  things  and  let  him  have 
fun,  this  was  the  whole  thing.  We  treated 
him  with  great  humility  and  honesty.  They'd 
give  me  hell  about  something  and  I’d  say, 
"Maybe  you're  right;  let's  look  at  it." 

So,  I  was  able  to  get  them  to  our  house, 
and  I  remember  one  time  I  wanted  to  have  a 
few  of  them  over  and  I  couldn't  get  them  for 
dinner,  so  we  arranged  a  breakfast  and  had 
four  of  them  come  over  for  a  breakfast  at 
seven  in  the  morning — Teale;  Arnold,  who’s 
now  a  judge  in  Susanville;  Miller,  who  is  now 
dead  and  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  (he  was  a  terrific  guy,  George, 
Miller);  and  Tom  (Thomas  M. )  Rees  who  was  a 
bachelor  then  and  now  is  in  Congress — and  so 
this  was  so  much  fun  that  I  got  to  the  point 
where  we  would  have  dinners  for  them  and  have 
them  in  the  house.  And  then  some  of  them  got 
interested  in  wines.  Jack  Knox,  Assemblyman 
Knox,  and  Tom  Rees  imported  wines.  And  so, 
we  got  talking  with  them,  and  I  talked  to 
Amerine  and  said,  "Why  don't  we  have  a  wine 
dinner  one  night?"  And  so,  we  started  in  and 
about  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  interested 
in  wine,  and  had  a  wine  tasting  in  the  Sutter 
Club.  (I  joined  the  Sutter  Club;  Amerine 
belonged  to  it.)  Then  we  really  put  on  a 
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Mrak:  gourmet  dinner.  Amerine  is  a  great  cook  and 

knows  food,  so  we’d  make  it  a  rare  dinner. 

And  I'd  take  over  from  the  campus  here,  maybe 
Ed  Spafford.  We  just  had  fun,  no  end  of  fun, 
and  they  tasted  their  wines  and  all  that. 

Then  they  got  into  limericks,  and  into 
stories  and  things.  And  then  a  year  or  two 
later,  we  started  to  get  complaints.  More 
people  wanted  to  come,  and  my  God,  before  we 
got  through  we  were  having  not  only  one 
dinner,  we  were  having  two  dinners,  and  in 
each  case  for  the  entire  Senate  or  the  entire 
House  if  they  wanted  to  come!  And,  boy,  they 
all  looked  forward  to  it.  Senator  Stiern  was 
another  one  we  were  very  close  to.  Saw  him 
the  other  night  and  he  said,  "Well,  they  have 
these  things  now,  but  they  don't  understand. 
They  didn't  come  here  because  of  the 
University,  they  came  here  because  of  you." 
And  he  says,  "You  know,  one  tragic  thing 
happens.  Now  they  like  you  so  much  and 
you're  so  close  to  them  they  think  all  the 
chancellors  should  be  like  you,  and  they're 
not*  I  keep  telling  them  there  are 
chancellors,  and  there's  Emil  Mrak."  But, 
that's  the  way  it  was. 

So,  I  still  have  quite  a  few  friends 
there.  And  Alan  Post--I  guess  you  saw  that 
article  when  he  spoke  here  and  said  that 
probably  I  was  the  best  lobbyist  agriculture 
ever  had.  Do  you  remember  that? 

A.I.D. :  Yes,  very  well.  And  when  you  talk,  they 
still  listen. 

Mrak:  They  listen,  and  he  used  to  say  I  scared  hell 

out  of  them,  but--I  developed  this  friendship 
just  on  a  relaxed  basis,  and  eventually  they 
got  to  trust  me,  and  anything  they  would  say 
I  would  keep  in  confidence  if  they  wanted  me 
to,  and  I  would  be  very,  very  honest  about 
them;  I  never  connived.  So  over  the  years 
this  tradition  seemed  to  survive,  and  at  the 
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end  I  would  not  only  take  Spafford  over,  but 
the  vice-chancellors  and  John  Hardie,  to  try 
to  get  enough  of  our  people  mixed  in. 

A.I.D.:  You  mentioned  the  legislature.  You  had 

enormous  success  in  getting  the  members  to 
your  annual  dinner,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  You’ve  discussed  this  in  part. 

First,  let  me  ask  you,  how  many  people  would 
attend  those  annual  dinners? 

Mrak:  Well,  it  started  out  in  a  limited  way,  not 

because  they  didn’t  come,  but  because  we 
didn't  ask  many  people.  Then  we  found  that 
we  were  hurting  some  and  we'd  ask  more,  and 
then  more,  and  finally  it  reached  the  point 
where  we  had  to  ask  everybody.  Well,  how 
would  we  get  the  people  out?  When  I  say 
"we,"  it  was  Chet  (McCorkle),  Amerine,  and 
Ed  Spafford,  really.  We  felt  that  we  would 
have  to  make  it  a  fun  party,  we  would  have  to 
got  them  involved,  and  we  picked  on  key  ones 
(legislators)  to  work  with  us  in  designing  a 
menu,  the  twines.  Probably  a  lot  of  them 
didn’t  care,  but  they  met  with  us  and  we  had 
a  special  dinner;  and  then  we  assigned  them 
the  tasks  of  getting  the  people  out  because 
we  didn't  want  to  go  to  this,  all  this  trouble, 
unless,  by  God,  they  were  going  to  be  there. 

So,  each  one  would  take  on  some  key  people 
and  they'd  get  others  and  they  showed  up.  And 
that  was  the  scheme  behind  it.  If  you're  just 
going  a3  a  lobbyist,  just  invite  them-- 
some thing  like  that  didn't  work  so  well.  I 
remember  some  of  the  key,  very  key  people  in 
this.  Of  course.  Senator  Teale — we've  grown 
close  to  him.  I  like  him  so  much;  we  stay 
with  them  now— once  in  awhile  we  go  up  to  his 
house.  There  was  Jack  /John  T^7  Knox  from 
Richmond,  an  assemblyman;  Tom  Rees,  now  a 
congressman;  George  Miller,  dead,  former 
chairman  of  finance.  These  were  key  people. 
Some  of  the  others.  Senator  Arnold,  now  a 
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judge  in  Susanville;  Walter  Stiern,  still  in 
the  Senate;  and  there  were  a  few  others.  I 
can’t  think  of  them  right  now,  but  these  are 
the  people  that  worked  with  small  groups  and 
larger  groups,  and  then  we  did  a  little  more. 
Remember,  I  like  to  work  behind  the  scenes, 
and  in  that  "Because  nobody  ever  listens  to 
me"  /a  retirement  gift  from  friends/  album  I 
talk  about  the  secretaries.  I've  actually 
gotten  to  know  the  secretaries.  We'd  go  over 
and  talk  to  them  and  say,  "Get  this  guy  out 
to  our  party."  It  was  a  personal  involvement 
that  got  them  out. 

:  You  mentioned  Senator  Miller  again.  He  was 
the  one  whose  writing  on  the  tablecloth  you 
have  framed. 

Well,  that's  right,  and  actually,  I  lost  the 
first  one.  He  is  the  one  who  wrote  the 
limerick  on  there--great  guy,  great  guy. 
Tremendous  loss  to  the  Senate — you  know,  the 
Senate's  never  been  the  same  since  he  left 
it.  It's  changing.  I  think  if  he  were  still 
there  Senator  Teale  would  have  stayed  on. 

Well,  the  regard  of  the  legislature  for  you 
was  not  only  manifest  when  you  retired  but 
wasn't  there  an  experience  of  actually 
sitting  alongside  of  them? 

Well,  that  was  an  interesting  thing;  yes. 

Yes,  I  was  sitting  down  in  the  audience  one 
time,  and  the  chairman  of  this  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  sitting 
up  there  and  listening,  and  finally  he  looked 
down  and  saw  me  and  said,  "Emil,  you  look 
awful  damned  lonesome  down  there;  come  up 
here  and  sit  with  us."  And  here  the 
University  people  were  testifying,  and  it 
was  embarrassing!  /Laughter  J7  But  this 
was  early  in__the  days  of  Charlie  Hitch  and 
Balderston  /Frederick  E. ,  Vice  Pres.  U.C. 
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Business  &  Finance/  and  some  of  those  people. 
There  was  an  interesting  experience,  I'll 
tell  you. 

:  And,  unique,  I  bet! 

Yes. 

:  What  was  the  story  of  the  legislature  trying 

to  give  you  a  whisky  still? 

/Daughter^/  That  was  a  funny  one.  Vera  and 
I  had  a  dinner  at  our  house  one  night,  and  we 
had  Senator  Teale,  Senator  Miller,  Senator 
Rees  (Tom  Rees  from  Los  Angeles),  Senator 
O'Sullivan,  and  I  think  Senator  Arnold,  whom 
I  told  you  is  a  judge  in  Susanville  now.  ¥e 
and  these  people  were  having  a  good  time, 
enjoying  the  wines  and  things.  We  were 
toasting  and  what-not.  I  guess  Chet  (McCorkle) 
was  there,  but  I'm  not  sure.  I'd  always  try 
to  have  him  or  somebody.  And  they  toasted  me 
and  they  said,  "God,  we  ought  to  do  something 
for  this  guy!  What  do  you  want?"  And  I  said, 
"Well,  what  we're  trying  to  get  is  a  museum, 
and--"  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a 
museum,  and  what  are  you  going  to  put  in  it?" 
And  we  talked  about  different  things. 

Finally,  I  said,  "My  God,  right  across  the 
highway  here  there's  a  still  that  came  around 
the  Cape  Horn.  That  ought  to  be  in  the 
museum;  it  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
posterity  so  that  they  know  what  they  are, 
the  history  of  it,  and  so  on." 

So,  one  of  the  Senators  said,  "That's  it! 
The  still!!  So,  we'll  go  back  and  write  this 
in  the  budget  bill!!"  And  I  never  will 
forget;  /laughter/  I  was  embarrassed  about  it. 

I  called  Kerr — I  said,  "Look,  I'm  not 
soliciting  a  still.  If  this  shows  up,  don't 
blame  me  for  it."  So,  I  was  over  there 
listening  to  budget  people  one  day,  and  I 
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walked  out  to  the  toilet  and  who  should  I 
bump  into  but  Senator  Teale  and  he  said, 
"Amigo,"  "we  got  your  still  in  the  budgetl" 

I  walked  down  the  hall,  and  the  guy  from 
the  Department  of  Finance,  Harris,  said, 

"What  the  hell  is  this  about  a  still?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that?"  And,  of 
course,  I  knew  darned  well  the  Governor 
would  blue-pencil  it,  but  .it  went  through 
and  they  had  their  fun.  /Laughter^/ 

How  did  it  work  out  in  the  museum? 

We  didn't  get  it,  you  see.  The  Governor 
blue-penciled  it. 

Oh,  he  did  blue-pencil  it? 

Oh,  sure,  I  knew  he  would.  The  fact  is,  they 
probably  knew  it,  too,  to  be  honest  about  it, 
but  they  were  just  in  fun. 

Would  you  still  be  considered  to  be  an 
important  bridge  between  the  legislature  and 
the  University? 

Officially,  no,  but  unofficially  I  would  say, 
yes;  I  try  to  keep  McCorkle  informed  and 
certainly  do  what  I  can  for  the  University. 
When  I  say  officially,  no,  it's  that  I  don't 
go  and  talk  to  them  about  things,  or  try  to 
get  things  done  without  concurrence,  or  at 
the  request  from  statewide,  because  I  could 
very  well  say  the  wrong  things,  but  I 
certainly  try  to  hear  what  I  can  and  do  what 
I  can  in  the — you  might  say,  retire d-- 
atmosphere . 

I  haven't  said  much  about  Jim  Corley. 

Jim  Corley  was  then  vice-president  of  the 
University  for  governmental  relations.  I  was 
and  am  very  fond  of  Jim.  I  liked  him  very 
much,  and  whatever  I  started  to  do,  Jim  did 
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Mrak:  everything  in  his  power  to  help  me.  And  the 

interesting  thing  about  Jim  is  that  he 
stayed  behind  the  scenes.  "No,  no,  you  go 
ahead,  I'll  use  you  when  I  need  you,"  he  would 
say.  And,  Jim  was  a  very,  very  well-liked  guy 
in  Sacramento.  And  he  used  to  help  me  pay  the 
cost  of  our  parties.  But  gosh,  toward  the 
end,  you  know,  it  was  running  up  to  $300  or 
more  for  dinner,  and  what's  the  chancellor's 
allowance — it  was  $8,000  a  year,  then,  and  for 
all  the  entertainment  I  was  doing,  I'd  run  out 
of  the  money  by  the  end  of  the  year  or  before. 
You  can  imagine,  when  I  had  the  full  amount 
I'd  get  a  bill  for  $500  or  something,  and 
then  two  of  them,  $1,000,  and  then  all  in  my 
home,  and  things  like  that.  So,  Jim  had  an 
account  and  he  used  to  help  me.  Jay  Michael 
never  did.  It  was  interesting  working  with 
the  two  different  people  because  it  was  so 
easy,  so  relaxed  with  Jim,  and  he'd  encourage 
me,  encourage  all  the  people  to  work  with 
those  in  Sacramento,  and  so  we  told  him  what 
we  did,  kept  him  informed.  But  he  used  this 
and  used  us  to  the  advantage  of  the  University. 

And  so,  when  this  got  going,  Jim  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  help  us  continue 
it.  I  never  did  know  just  exactly  what 
happened,  but  Jim  in  some  way  or  another  got 
crossways  with  some  of  the  administration. 

He  blamed  it  onto  Clark  Kerr,  but  from  all  I 
can  dig  up  it  was  not  Clark  Kerr.  Some  of 
the  Democrats  in  Sacramento  said  he  was  too 
Republican;  where  the  difference  came  in,  I 
don't  know,  but  he  resigned  under  pressure  as 
vice-president.  That  left  a  powerful  lot  of 
bitterness.  I  remember  there  was  a 
tremendous  party  for  Jim  when  he  retired,  and 
there  were  relatively  few  people  from  the 
University  and  three  of  them  were  from  the 
Davis  campus:  Amerine,  Mrak,  and  Spafford. 

God,  they  must  have  had  a  thousand  people  at 
the  Claremont  Hotel  in  Berkeley.  And,  Senator 
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McAteer  (the  one  who  died)  was  the  chairman 
of  the  evening,  and  boy,  the  barbs  and  things 
were  fantastic,  and  Jim's  response  was  one  of 
the  most  amazing  I've  ever  heard.  You  know, 
he  never  skipped  a  single  person  who  came  and 
paid  tribute  to  him — Frank  Fat,  the  restaurant 
man,  and  all  the  other  lobbyists- -and  he 
noted  Amerine,  Mrak,  and  Spafford  in  his 
acceptance.  And  when  they  gave  him--my  God, 
what  they  gave  him — they  gave  him  a 
substantial  amount  of  cash,  about  three  large 
cases  of  shells  so  he  could  hunt  ducks,  and 
they  kept  pulling  these  things  out,  and 
pulling  these  things  out,  so  Jim  had  a  real 
party.  So  when  Jim  went  out,  they  were 
looking  for  someone  else. 

Who  were  most  of  the  people  there? 

Well,  there  were  an  awful  lot  of  lobbyists; 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  from  the 
legislature.  We  lost  a  lot  of  strength  for 
a  time  when  Jim  went  out,  an  awful  lot. 

There  weren't  many  people  from  the  University. 
Frank  Kidner  was  there  from  Berkeley  and  I've 
forgotten  who  the  others  were  in  the  real 
hierarchy.  I  think  Harry  Wellman  would  have 
been  there,  but  was  away. 

Most  of  the  money  was  raised  from  the  other 
lobbyists? 

Oh  yes,  lobbyists  and  legislators.  So,  anyway, 
when  Jim  went  out  they  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
it,  I  told  them  "No."  So,  Frank  Kidner  came 
in,  and  Frank  was  intense  and  rather  pompous. 

I  thought  he'd  be  great,  but  I  soon  found  that 
the  people  in  Sacramento  didn't  hold  him  in 
reverence  the  way  they  did  Jim.  Of  course  he 
went  there  under  very  adverse  conditions, 
picking  up  from  where  a  fellow  was  really 
loved-- 
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A.I.D.:  A  tough  act  to  follow! 

Mrak:  A  tough  act  to  follow.  I  thought  Prank,  even 

in  these  circumstances,  did  fairly  well.  But 
I  didn’t  ever  have  the  working  relationship 
with  Frank  that  I  had  with  Jim.  Always  with 
Jim--there  was  complete  trust,  mutual  trust, 
"Sure,  anything  you  do  is  fine,  let  me  know. 

If  you  make  a  mistake,  fine,  let  me  know." 

But  with  Prank  I  always  felt  that  he  was  a 
little  concerned,  maybe,  about  what  we  were 
doing. 

Then,  after  Prank  went  out.  Jay  Michael 
came  in,  and  Jay  is  a  highly  centralized 
person  and  he's  known  in  the  legislature, 
after  all  the  beatings  the  University  took, 
as  "the  golden  bear  with  the  wounded  claw." 

But  anyway,  he's  a  nice  guy,  but  we've  never 
had  the  same  relationships  as  with  Jim.  The 
parties  went  on,  though,  with  both  Prank  and 
Jay.  I  always  invited  Jim,  anyway,  even 
after  that,  because  Jim  was  a  lobbyist  in 
Sacramento.  I  felt  that  we  were  always  ahead 
by  having  him  there.  And  when  we  had  the  wine 
tastings  and  dinners,  Jim  rarely  ever  spoke, 
just  was  there.  Frank  Kidner  spoke  quite  a 
bit;  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  hadn't. 
Jay  (Michael)  spoke  now  and  then;  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  hadn't.  I  think  as  I 
see  it  now,  Jim's  approach  was  better. 

Each  year  the  turnout  was  larger  and 
larger,  and  boy,  I'll  tell  you,  it  was 
something.  So,  the  last  year  was  the  largest 
we've  ever  had.  The  Senate  gave  me  the 
resolution  I  have  at  home.  One  time  we  had 
a  party--it  was  a  humdinger- -when  we  had 
relatively  few  in  the  group.  George  Miller, 
Senator  Miller,  was  keeping  notes  and  he 
wrote  all  over  the  tablecloth,  so  I  said, 

"God,  I  would  like  to  have  that."  So, 

Senator  Teale,  who's  a  surgeon,  pulled  out 
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from  his  pocket  surgeon's  shears  and  cut  it 
off,  but  we  lost  it.  I  swear,  Vera  threw  it 
away. 

So,  the  last  party  we  were  there,  there 
were  a  lot  of  signatures  and  everything  on 
the  tablecloth,  and  they  signed  it  again,  so 
Teale  took  out  his  scissors  and  had  it  cut 
off,  and  this  is  now  framed  and  I've  got  it 
at  home. 

:  Was  this  your  retirement  party? 

Well,  it  was  mutual,  so  to  speak — they  made 
my  last  party  a  real  retirement  party.  At 
the  assembly  party  it  was  quite  different. 

They  gave  me  a  thousand  francs  with  which 
Vera  and  I  were  to  have  a  dinner  at  the  best 
restaurant  in  Prance  and  we  were  to  send  them 
the  menu . 

And  you  had  a  thousand  francs? 

That  was  about  $lj.OO.  So,  imagine  them  giving 
me  this,  a  bundle  of  francs!  So  this  was 
Jack  Knox  who  gave  it  and  there  were  speeches, 
and  oh,  God--but,  this  was  the  type  thing  that 
went  on . 

Did  you  invite  state-wide  University  people  to 
attend  your  legislative  dinners? 

Toward  the  end  I  got  to  inviting  them,  yes. 
Roger  Heyns  came  a  few  times,  Cheadle  came  a 
bit,  and,  let's  see,  Hinderacker  came  once  or 
twice.  No  one  from  San  Diego.  Murphy 
couldn't  make  it.  Young  didn't  come  (I  was 
just  as  happy),  and  that's  about  it.  We 
didn't  want  it  to  get  formal. 

And  you'd  do  this  once  a  year? 

We'd  do  it  once  a  year  and  we  ended  up  with 
two  parties.  I  understand  last  week  they  had 
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one — the  president  is  now  putting  on  these 
dinners,  and  they  are  here  on  the  campus.  My 
feedback  is  that  they  haven't  had  any  degree 
of  success  at  all.  I  think  they  had  nine 
people — senators--respond  positively.  How 
many  they  got,  I  don't  know.  The  thing  that 
made  our  parties  was  the  informality  and  real 
sincere  friendship  that  had  evolved. 

When  I  was  having  it  I  would  say  to  Betty 
Rupp,  Teale's  secretary,  "You  just  have  to 
get  them  to  the  party."  Believe  me,  these 
girls  helped.  Jim  Mills  at  one  time  didn't 
show  up  at  one  of  our  parties,  and  I  just 
gave  him  hell.  I  just  had  this  kind  of 
relationship  with  them.  So,  it's  a  type  of 
relationship  that  was  really  wonderful,  just 
wonderful . 

Are  you  able  to  do  anything  still? 

Yes,  I  see  them  a  lot.  I  see  quite  a  few  of 
these  people,  and  I'm  not  doing  anything  for 
the  University  because  I  don't  think  I  should 
unless  I'm  asked.  I'm  Chairman  of  the 
/California  Stated  Assembly  Science  and 
Technology  Advisory  Council,  so  I  see  them 
once  in  awhile.  I'd  like  to  get  over  to 
Sacramento  once  in  awhile  just  to  have  lunch 
with  them,  but  I'm  so  busy  I  don't  have  time. 

It's  been  said  you  deliberately  created  for 
yourself  a  "country-style"  personality.  Is 
this  true? 

That's  right.  I  felt  that  if  I  displayed  a 
lot  of  humility,  and  especially  with  some  of 
the  fellows  that  thought  they  were  smart, 
made  them  think  they  knew  more  than  I  did-- 
and  a  lot  of  them  do  know  a  lot — it  would 
create  a  favorable  image  for  me  and  it  did. 

I  never  wanted  to  give  them  the  idea  that  I 
was  an  egghead.  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
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Mrak:  avoid  that,  and  to  place  myself  below  their 

level,  so  to  speak.  And,  I  think  it  was  a 
good  thing.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  be 
an  actor.  I  don’t  know  if  I'm  a  good  actor, 
but  at  least  on  these  type  things  I  think  I 
did  fairly  well. 

Getting  back  to  the  academic  plan,  you 
see,  we  first  came  up  with  all  the  other 
things  we  wanted;  then  we  had  to  say,  how 
many  people  will  there  be?  How  many  square 
feet  of  floor  space  will  we  need?  We  worked 
in  generalities.  Okay,  then  how  much  ground 
space  will  this  take?  Not  only  that,  but 
being  a  bicycle  campus,  we  had  to  determine 
how  much  land  around  the  buildings,  parking 
places,  and  bikeways. 

I  remember  when  I  retired  as  chancellor 
we  were  estimating  fifteen  acres  of  land  for 
bicycle  parking  on  this  campus;  maybe  it's 
more  than  that  now,  I  don't  know.  But  you 
can  figure  roughly  an  acre  of  land  for  about 
nine  hundred  bicycles.  This  means  that  in 
many  cases  you  need  two  parking  places  for 
each  bicycle  depending  on  where  the  students 
reside,  in  residence  halls  or  elsewhere.  You 
do  have  some  space  saving,  for  some  live  in 
town.  Then  you  need  parking  places  at 
several  spots  on  the  campus  for  the  bicycles 
to  move  around. 

So,  we  had  to  develop  the  academic  plan, 
and  then  the  building  plan,  and  then  a  land¬ 
scaping  plan,  and  then,  so  to  speak,  general 
things.  I  insisted  as  far  as  possible  that 
we  put  in  evergreen  trees  rather  than 
deciduous  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think 
they're  more  attractive.  I  don't  think  they 
involve  the  labor  of  picking  up  leaves,  and 
if  we  can  have  evergreen  trees  here,  why 
shouldn't  we?  I  have  always  said  that  I 
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Mrak:  don't  like  lazy  trees,  trees  that  go  to  sleep 

in  winter  and  do  nothing.  Evergreen  trees 
work  the  year  around.  I  took  a  lot  of 
kidding  on  that,  and  someplace  in  my 
documents  I  have  a  humorous  edict  that  was 
given  to  me  by  Buildings  and  Grounds.  It 
read  like  an  old  English  proclamation  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  that  no  trees  shall  be  cut 
down  without  my  permission,  and  so  on. 

But  we  had  to  cut  down  a  tree  over  here 
where  the  art  building  is,  so  there  was  a 
great  document  saying  that--they  made  me  sign 
it--sayihg  that  this  tree  could  go  to  its 
demise.  Ve  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  this  type 
thing.  I  used  to  have  a  map  showing  rivers 
of  trees  around  the  campus. 

A.I.D. :  The  color  of  buildings  and  the  trees  around 
them  meant  a  great  deal  to  you.  What  was 
involved  in  your  feelings  toward  colors  and 
trees? 

Mrak:  Well,  I've  always  felt  very  strongly  that  the 

environment  of  the  place  where  you  live  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  your  feelings.  I  have  felt 
strongly  that  if  we  have  a  very  pleasant  campus, 
if  we  have  it  broken  up  where  groups  can  be, 
where  we  have  pleasant  surroundings ,  just 
beautiful,  you  can  sort  of  react  to  the 
surroundings  and  be  comfortable,  and  not  have 
a  barren  environment  so  that  your  thoughts 
can  turn  to  demonstrations  or  something.  I've 
felt  strongly  that  your  environment  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  contentment,  with  peace  and  quiet. 
That's  life.  I  feel  that  space  and  trees  are 
very  important,  and  that's  the  way  I  feel 
myself.  My  response  in  winter  is  one  of  a 
negative  feeling  when  all  of  the  trees  lose 
their  leaves.  It's  dismal.  Therefore,  I 
feel  we  ought  to  have  enough  green  plants 
around  to  give  us  an  uplift  and  a  feeling  of 
being  in  a  living  and  happy  environment.  I'm 
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fully  aware  that  there  is  a  space-animal 
relationship;  for  example,  take  the  lemmings. 

I  don't  know  if  you  heard  about  the  lemmings. 
There  are  too  many  of  them;  they're  too 
close;  they  all  run  into  the  ocean;  those 
that  don't  survive  aren't  there  to  bother  the 
others.  I  have  felt  strongly  that  there  is 
great  advantage  to  space.  You  don't  want 
people  too  far  apart,  but  you  don't  want  them 
too  close,  either.  And,  in  designing  the 
campus,  you  have  to  consider  space,  beauty, 
color,  the  nature  of  the  buildings,  so  that 
your  thoughts  can  say,  "God,  isn't  this 
lovely  here?"  and  you  don't  think,  "That 
s.o.b.  I've  got  to  do  something  to  him." 

A. I.D. : 

And  that's  why  you  don't  like  gray  buildings? 

Mrak : 

I  don't  like  gray  buildings.  They're  like 
headstones. 

A. I.D. : 

Does  this  have  any  bearing  on  the  fact  that 
you  remember  the  names  of  trees,  and  botanical 
name  s  ? 

Mrak: 

Well,  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
I've  never  really  thought  of  it  that  way,  but 
it  probably  does,  because  I  like  trees, 
especially  those  that  are  evergreen.  And, 
it's  probably  because  I  took  a  course  in 
botany  (I  majored  in  botany,  loved  it).  My 
undergraduate  degree  was  in  food  technology; 
my  master's  was  in  food  technology;  my  doctor's 
was  in  botany.  I  went  back  to  botany  because 
I'd.  loved  it  in  high  school  and  I  loved  it  in 
college,  and  fungi  and  yeast  were  concerned 
with  food,  so  I  figured  if  I  took  my  degree 
in  botany  and  worked  on  yeast,  there  would  be 
an  overlap.  But,  during  this  period  I  sure 
learned  a  lot  about  trees.  I  always,  even 
to  this  day,  would  carry  books  on  taxonomy 
with  me,  and  try  to  identify  things.  It's 
really  an  enjoyable  thing. 
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Then  we  had  to  work  up  a  recreation  plan. 
How  many  acres  of  land  around  living  quarters? 
What  kind  of  recreation  plan  did  we  want?  We 
wanted  to  get  students  involved  in  intramural 
sports.  I  think  we  had  the  largest  (and 
still  do,  I  think)  intramural  sports  program 
in  the  state  of  California.  About  eighty-five 
percent  of  the  students  were  involved.  Well, 
this  took  a  lot  of  land.  I  remember  when  we 
wanted  to  put  lawn  on  the  fields  along  Russell 
Boulevard.  Dan  Aldrich,  who  was  then 
statewide  dean  of  agriculture,  helped  us  a 
lot  because  there  were  still  horse  race  fluids 
in  agriculture  (special  funds),  and  he  was  a 
fellow  who  was  very  interested  in  sports  so 
he  was  willing  to  release  those  funds.  It 
cost  us  about  forty  thousand  dollars  to  put 
in  sprinkler  pipes  and  lawn.  But  those 
fields  turned  out  to  be  great  things.  I  was 
always  grateful  to  Danny  Aldrich  for  helping 
so  much. 

And  then  that  paved  the  way  for  more 
fields.  We  have  fields  around  almost  the 
entire  campus  so  that  we  could  have  intra¬ 
mural  sports. 

:  You  took  a  very  personal  interest  in  athletics. 
You  used  to  give  pep-talks  to  the  football 
team,  didn't  you? 

Yes,  I  thought  about  that  yesterday.  We  have  a 
thing — we  have  an  amateur  set-up  here,  and 
that's  why  I  feel  that  we  should  look  at  them 
as  amateurs.  These  are  a  part  of  the  family. 

We  don't  pay  them,  so  if  they  fall  down  we 
don't  have  to  boo  them.  They're  playing  for 
the  fun  of  it,  and  they're  part  of  us;  we 
ought  to  be  with  them.  So,  the  football  teams 
--I  U3ed  to  go  in  and  talk  with  the  fellows 
between  halves.  I'd  say,  "It's  great,"  or 
something,  or  "We'll  get  them  this  next  half," 
or  maybe  I'd  just  stand  up  there  and  I'd  feign 
emotionalism  in  trying  to  get  them  pepped  up. 
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it  amateur-like,  and  I  think  we  did  the  right 
thing  on  this.  If  we’d  ever  gone  to  profes¬ 
sional  football  (and  I  mean  like  Berkeley, 

UCLA,  and  the  rest),  we  would  have  eaten  up 
all  of  our  assets,  whereas  we’ve  been  able  to 
put  funds  into  the  development  of  Putah  Creek, 
which  is  beautiful,  into  the  lodges,  a  little 
into  dramatic  art,  into  the  many  areas  that 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  put  funds  in. 

Then  there  were  incidental  fees;  we  had 
to  take  a  look  at  this  income,  and  where  were 
vre  going  to  pxit  this  money?  So,  you  see,  it 
was  one  thing  aftei'  another.  But  we  got  into 
other  things  involving  plans,  and  I  sure 
learned  a  lot  out  of  this.  What  about  the 
supporting  facilities,  steam?  We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  thinking  about  whether  we  were  going 
to  have  two  steam  plants  or  one.  Where  would 
it  or  they  be?  Wells  for  water,  sewage  plants, 
telephone  building,  fire  fighting  facilities, 
etc. — you  don’t  think  of  these  things.  Then 
we  had  to  work  up  road  plans,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  was  the  most  controversial  was 
where  the  administration  building  should  be 
located,  because  we  wanted  to  be  near  the 
center  of  the  campus  and  all  such  land  was 
taken  up.  That’s  why  at  first  we  had  it 
located  on  Hutchison  west  of  the  Vet  School, 
but  then  we  located  it  where  it  is.  This, 
Clark  Kerr  had  a  lot  to  do  with,  and  I  think 
it’s  in  a  good  place. 

We  had  to  think  in  terms  of  fire  and 
police,  and  then  we  would  work  up  our  five- 
year  budgets  to  support  these  activities. 

And  then,  too,  you  get  involved  in  some  of 
the  darndest  things.  When  you’re  equipping 
buildings,  what  type  of  personnel  are  you 
going  to  put  in  them  and  what  are  they  going 
to  do?  And  what  kind  of  equipment  will  they 
need?  They  used  to  estimate,  I  think,  twenty 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  building  in 
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equipment.  Harry  Wellman  listened  to  us  when 
we  pointed  out  that  it's  much  more  logical  to 
think  of  what  the  building's  going  to  be  used 
for.  We  had  people  in  education  and  economics 
and  their  facilities  wouldn't  cost  in  equip¬ 
ment  anything  like  those  for  chemistry  or 
physiology.  So,  we  were  able  to  get  some 
breaks  in  this  direction. 

But  about  that  time,  too,  we  were  getting 
federal  monies  that  were  based  on  a  percentage 
of  the  grants  that  we  had  on  the  campus,  and 
without  asking  anybody,  I  insisted  that  this 
money  go  for  two  things:  equipment,  and 
travel  expense.  Some  of  the  campuses  used  it 
to  bring  distinguished  people  to  speak,  but  I 
always  figured  that  we  could  handle  that  some 
other  way.  If  we  had  plenty  of  equipment, 
and  if  we  gave  the  people  who  travel  funds, 
we  were  going  to  have  a  more  effective  and 
happy  faculty. 

As  far  as  student  funds  were  concerned, 
we  had  a  plan  on  that,  too.  Bob  Downie 
played  a  great  role  in  the  Putah  Greek 
development  which  I  think  is  very  beautiful. 
That  came  out  of  student  fees  as  did  the 
student  lodge  out  there  and  the  swimming  pool. 
These  all  came  out  of  student  fees.  I  felt 
strongly  that  if  we  could  put  snack  bars  and 
little  student  recreation  areas  all  around 
the  campus,  we  would  be  able  to  disburse  the 
students  and  not  have  a  Berkeley  Sather  Gate 
funnel  for  trouble.  The  silo--the  barn--that 
came  out  of  student  fees;  the  snack  bar  over 
by  the  Wyatt  theater... 

Then  we  also  had  to  plsn  on  activities — 
the  types  we've  been  talking  about.  We  found 
that  the  state  wasn't  going  to  give  us  money 
for  an  athletic  program,  and  if  we  were  going 
to  have  an  amateur  athletic  program  the  income 
wouldn't  be  very  much,  I  think  5p1100  or  $1200 
a  year.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that? 

So  we  took  five  dollars  out  of  each  student's 
contribution  in  incidental  fees  and  put  it  in 
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$60,000  a  year  or  so.  Of  course,  it's  higher 
now  if  they  have  continued  it.  That  helped 
the  Athletic  Department  tremendously. 

And  then  we  gave  the  theater  people  about 
$1.50  per  student.  The  students  were  then 
permitted  to  see  the  games  free  on  their 
registration  card,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
go  to  the  theater  performances  for  fifty  cents 
rather  than  the  $1.50  of  today.  So,  you  see, 
in  the  planning  you  keep  expanding  in  thought 
and  expanding  further  in  thought. 

I  might  say  that  as  time  went  on  the 
vice-chancellors  did  an  enormous  amount  on 
these  things.  Everett  Carter  went  to  Berkeley 
as  a  vice-president,  and  then  I  brought  in 
Vernon  Cheadle,  and  Vernon  Cheadle  did  a  lot 
to  solidify  the  faculty  and  work  with  them. 

He  was  a  tremendous  man  here.  He  went  to 
Santa  Barbara  as  chancellor  when  he  got  through 
here.  And  then  we  brought  in  Chet  McCorkle. 

And  when  the  problems  really  came,  Chet  was 
and  is  a  tremendous  guy. 

We  had  a  campus  planning  committee,  and  on 
this  committee  we  had  a  representative  from 
Berkeley,  from  Elmo  R.  Morgan's  office  (he  was 
vice-president  for  construction  and  physical 
planning) — this  was  for  the  physical  plant. 

And  the  committee  had  a  University  architect 
on  it — Gardner  A.  Dailey — and  it  had  Halperin 
as  landscape  architect.  He  and  I  clashed  a 
lot  because  he  liked  fountains  and  fountains 
are  expensive,  and  I  knew  of  better  uses  for 
our  money.  He  liked  a  lot  of  trees  that  I 
didn't  like.  We  also  had  a  number  of  faculty 
people  on  this  committee.  Ed  Spafford  was 
the  secretary  of  it.  (I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  it's  in  existence  anymore.)  We  would 
meet  once  a  month  or  oftener  and  review 
things.  Maynard  A.  Amerine  (professor  of 
enology  and  viticulture),  was  a  very  effective 
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of  biochemistry) ,  was  very  strong-minded  but 
very  helpful  on  these  things. 

But  getting  back  to  the  Medical  School, 
this  just  grew.  Dale  Lindsay,  who  was 
assistant  chancellor,  was  very  interested  in 
the  Medical  School  and  we  had  people--some 
organization,  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it 
now — come  up  with  a  plan  for  the  fully 
developed  Medical  School.  It  was  to  be  north 
of  the  present  Vet  School  and  there  was  to  be 
a  joint  medical  sciences  building.  And  that 
would  include  veterinary  biochemistry,  and 
fields  like  that,  as  well  as  human  medicine. 

Then  north  of  that  along  the  highway  would 
be  the  hospital,  so  you'd  have  the  veterinary 
medicine  hospital  on  the  south  end  of  the 
complex,  basic  medical  sciences  in  the  middle. 
Medical  School  hospital  on  the  north  end. 

The  thought  was  that  eventually  there 
would  be  an  overpass,  because  as  vie  grew  in 
medical  areas  we  felt  we  might  have  to  cross 
the  highway.  This  was  the  long-range  plan. 

At  that  time  we  were  estimating  the  Vet  School 
at  another  $30  million,  I  guess,  and  I've 
forgotten  what  the  Med  School  would  cost — $60 
or  $70  million.  But  since  then,  with 
inflation  the  wa y  it's  gone,  I  don't  know 
where  the  price  is  now.  So,  you  see,  there 
was  a  planning  of  all  types,  looking  ahead. 

A.I.D. :  You  mentioned  this  monkey  center.  How  did  you 
get  the  primate  center? 

Mrak:  Very  interesting — through  Stan  Freeborn, 

really,  I  got  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dale 
Lindsay.  (I  was  trying  to  phone  him  this 
morning.)  My  admiration  for  him  grew  as  I 
knew  him  better.  He  was  a  man  with  unbe¬ 
lievable  loyalty,  tremendous  talent  for 
organization — a  tremendous  man  to  have  with 
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sell  him  to  statewide.  (They  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  still  think 
they  do  a  lousy  job  dealing  with  our  lawmaking 
bodies.  They  don't  understand  what  I  call  the 
"fourth  house"  or  the  system,  and  things  like 
this.  They  don't  understand  people  who  have 
influence  for  example  with  the  secretaries — 
Chet  McCorkle  does!)  But  Dale  and  I  got  quite 
well  acquainted  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
became  the  chief  of  the  division  of  research 
grants  of  the  N.I.H.  Now,  it's  the  National 
Institute  of  Medicine  Research  Grants.  He  was 
parcelling  out  about  $900  million  a  year  in 
grants.  Looking  over  the  material  he  had  yet 
unallocated,  he  noted  that  there  was  in  the 
budget  a  provision  for  a  national  primate 
center.  The  area  centers  had  all  been  located 
and  built — Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Emory  University, 
and  Tulane — but  they're  not  the  so-called 
national  center.  This  was  to  be  the  big  one, 
so  Dale  got  to  thinking  about  things  one  day 
and  that  the  money  would  revert  to  the  federal 
government  if  not  allocated,  so  he  phoned  me 
and  said,  "Do  you  want  a  monkey  colony?"  He 
told  me  about  it. 

I  called  Clark  Kerr  right  away  and  he 
said,  "Oh,  my  gosh,  yes!"  We  had  three 
months  to  bring  it  about.  Some  of  the  faculty 
got  sore  at  me  about  it  because  I  never 
conferred  with  them.  We  were  supposed  to  go 
through  faculty  committees  on  everything,  but 
I  knew  vie  could  not  do  it  in  three  months  for 
in  three  months  we  had  to  get  approval  and 
acquire  land.  I  spent  time  with  Dixwell 
Pierce  who  owned  the  land  across  the  road 
where  the  center  is  now  located.  I  had 
already  convinced  the  Regents  we  should  buy 
the  land  on  the  west  of  the  airport  and  said 
we  would  pay  for  it  out  of  income  off  the 
land.  Jerry  (Gerald,  Board  of  Regents, 

1964)  Hagar  (now  dead)  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  our  campus,  said  to  me  "I'm  voting  for 
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over  my  eyes,  because  you’re  never  going  to 
pay  for  this  land."  And  we  got  Pierce  to  sell 
us  his  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
where  the  primate  colony  is  now  located,  at  a 
very  modest  price.  Then  he  turned  around  and 
gave  us  money  for  scholarships.  The  effort 
that  went  in  this  was  great,  believe  me.  It’s 
always  a  tightrope  in  doing  things  of  this 
type.  This  is  what  gives  people  heart  attacks, 
meeting  deadlines. 

We  got  the  land  and  we  got  it  all  approved 
but  we  didn’t  have  the  amount  of  money  we 
needed.  This  was  worked  out  but  the  N.I.H. 
put  some  terrible  restrictions  on  me.  They 
said  I’d  have  to  get  a  director,  a  person 
equal  to  Leon  Schmidt  or  better.  Leon  Schmidt 
was  director  of  a  primate  center  in 
Cincinatti.  There  wasn’t  another  such  person 
available,  so  I  talked  Schmidt  into  coming 
ovit.  (And  this  is  one  of  my  tragedies, 
really,  because  he  and  I  clashed  later.)  Dr. 
Karl  P.  Meyer  of  the  San  Francisco  Medical 
Center  helped  us  greatly  on  this.  And,  Leon 
Schmidt  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  men  on 
design  and  organization  I’ve  ever  met.  He 
first  located  in  the  wooden  buildings  near 
the  horse  ring  now  occupied  by  Animal 
Physiology.  When  that  building  was  renovated 
every  electric  plug  was  in  the  right  place. 

In  order  to -move  him  out  here  we  moved  into 
the  old  farm  shack  center  just  about  where 
the  horse  ring  is  now.  We  had  dug  up  money 
to  re-do  those  buildings,  and  they're  now 
used  for  physiology.  Leon  did  a  tremendous 
job,  but  he  didn’t  handle  his  people  in  a  way 
to  produce  loyalty,  and  I  want  to  tell  you, 
there  was  one  fight  (and  distress)  after 
another  until  the  place  finally  blew  up.  I 
kept  telling  him  and  K.  P.  Meyer  that  there 
was  plenty  of  trouble  and  it  had  to  be 
straightened  out.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
accusations.  I  was  really  in  a  terrible  spot 
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on  that  because  I  defended,  him  against 
national  committees  and  everyone  else; 
nevertheless,  Leon  always  felt  I  let  him  down. 
It  was  hard  to  make  it  clear  to  him  what  the 
people  were  concerned  about.  We  finally 
changed  directors  and  put  Dr.  Robert  Stowell 
in  charge,  and  now  they  have  changed  again. 

I  hope  they  have  a  good  one  this  time.  But 
this  is  the  way  the  Primate  Center  came  here 
and  the  way  it  troubled  along. 

:  What  was  its  main  purpose? 

Apparently  this  came  out  of  the  National 
Health  Institute  and  the  purpose  was  to  learn 
how  to  grow  healthy  sub-primates.  They 
needed  good  sub-primate  sources  around  the 
country.  Then,  too,  this  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  specific  projects. 

The  national  center  would  be  devoted  to  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  raise  these  animals,  how  to  have 
healthy  ones,  and  things  of  this  type.  The 
other  centers  would  be  more  specific.  I 
think  the  one  in  Oregon  is  related  to  prenatal 
physiology  and  the  birth  of  animals.  The  one 
in  Wisconsin  is  for  animal  behavior.  The  one 
at  Emory  University  in  the  South  is  devoted 
to  raising  chimpanzees.  I  don't  know  about 
the  one  at  Tulane. 

'  Has  it  fulfilled  its  function  pretty  well? 

I  would  say  quite  well,  and  they  are  learning 
a  lot,  but  the  administrative  set-up  hasn’t 
been  ideal.  It  was  my  hope  that  that  thing 
would  weld  together  with  the  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Schools.  We  had  problems  there, 
and  I  don’t  mind  saying  on  the  record  there 
never  was  a  complete  feeling  of  security,  on 
the  part  of  veterinarians.  I  believe  they 
were  afraid  of  medicine.  A  lot  of  people  on 
the  campus  were  afraid  of  medicine,  because 
the  medical  budget  is  bound  to  go  up  at  a 
rapid  pace. 
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:  So  do  their  salaries. 

Yes,  so  do  their  salaries.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  do  bring  in  money,  too,  because  we  have 
the  so-called  full-time  salary  scale  here, 
which  means  that  the  outside  money  they  earn 
goes  back  into  the  University.  Some  of  the 
people  in  San  Francisco  some  years  ago  were 
making  a  hundred  to  a  hundred- twenty  thousand 
a  year.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  our  highest 
salary  here  now  is  forty,  forty-five  thousand. 
Now,  especially  surgeons — if  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  devote  half  time  to  surgery  they'd 
probably  make  a  hundred  thousand,  so  this  is 
the  difference. 

:  And  this  extra  money  they  make  comes  back  to 
the  University?  How  does  that  work? 

If  they  get  money  it's  plowed  back  in..  Of 
course,  they  don't  bother  much  about  it  thi3 
way.  Many  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
teaching  and  research  and  don't  take  patients. 
They  take  patients  for  teaching.  Well,  anyway, 
Chancellor  Meyer  has  transferred  the  Primate 
Center  to  the  Vet  School.  I  hope  that  that 
will  enable  them  to  work  with  the  Medical 
School  because  it's  extremely  important  they 
do  work  together.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a 
joint  committee--I  don't  know.  But,  when  I 
wa3  chancellor,  the  people  who  financed  that 
would  never  permit  it  to  go  outside  the 
chancellor's  office.  It  had  to  be  there.  I 
was  the  one  who  had  to  report.  I  was  glad  to 
do  that  because  I  kept  my  finger  on  top  of  the 
thing  and  knew  what  was  going  on.  But  now,  I 
believe,  it's  located  in  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  Vet  School  and  not  the  chancellor's 
office,  so  the  headaches  are  all  located  in 
the  Vet  School. 

How  did  you  sell  the  academic  plan  to  the 
Regents  after  you  developed  it? 
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the  University  architect,  Bob  Evans,  came  up 
and  told  me  in  surly  terms  that  I  was  in  'h 
hell  of  a  fix"  because  I  had  no  academic  plan. 
I  responded  with  great  certainty  that  we  would 
have  one,  and  then  we  did  get  busy  and  work 
one  up.  We  had  a  very  wonderful  guy  to  work 
with  in  Berkeley,  Elmo  Morgan,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  physical  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  architect  was  under  him.  So  we 
worked  with  him  and  with  Clark  Kerr  in 
developing  the  academic  plan,  and  with  Elmo 
Morgan  on  the  physical  plan. 

Both  plans  were  approved  by  our  people 
here,  by  two  committees,  and  then  accepted 
statewide.  Then  when  the  Regents  ivere  meeting 
here,  we  presented  the  academic  and  physical 
plans.  Vernon  Cheadle  was  vice-chancellor, 
and  he  had  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on 
this,  and  it  was  alwTays  my  feeling  (and  I 
still  feel  that  way)  that  if  a  person  does  the 
work,  he’s  the  one  who  should  get  credit  for 
it,  so  Vernon  Cheadle  was  to  make  the 
presentation  on  the  academic  plan. 

I  introduced  it  and  then  he  and  I  sort  of 
rotated  on  the  academic  and  physical  plans. 

I  gave  a  very  brief  presentation  on  the 
history  of  the  Davis  campus  and  its 
characteristics,  strictly  with  respect  to  its 
location  being  one  of  the  main  highway 
junctions  in  the  West  (three  main  highways 
run  through  the  campus),  one  of  the  main 
railroad  junctions  in  the  West,  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  areas  in 
the  world,  and  being  the  campus  closest  to 
the  state  capitol,  and  also  an  important 
waterway  runs  through  the  campus.  I  then 
pointed  out  that  the  plan  was  at  ground  level, 
but  in  the  air  we  had  something  to  talk  about, 
because  we  sat  right  under  the  main  north- 
south  flyway  of  water  fowl,  and  in  spite  of 
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Mr  ale :  this  we  enjoyed  it,  rather  thap  ducked  it  in 

winter. 

This  some  of  the  Regents  enjoyed  and  some 
thought  we  were  a  little  bit  facetious 
/laughter/.  We  presented  in  the  academic 
plan  what  we  thought  we  would  have  in  student 
mix,  etc.,  and  then  we  followed  with  the 
physical  plan.  We  had  a  lot  of  slides  and 
funny  slides  made  up  that  I  thought  were 
hilarious.  A  mix  of  students  was  where  we 
had  a  monkey  wrench  representing  the  Law 
School  with  the  head  of  it  representing  the 
humanities  and  whiskers  representing  spinach 
on  the  farm;  he  developed  a  number  of  slides 
like  this.  Some  of  the  Regents  just  roared, 
and  I  remember  Bob  Evans,  the  fellow  who  had 
criticized  me--I  thought  he  would  go  into 
hysterics  before  Cheadle  got  through,  because 
Cheadle  had  the  ability  (and  I  hope  he  still 
has  it)  to  present  what  I  would  call 
sarcastic  humor  without  any  sarcasm  in  it. 

He  had  a  type  of  humor  that  was  unequaled. 

A.I.D. :  A  true  satirist. 

Mrak :  A  true  satirist.  And,  he  had  these  people  in 

stitches.  Some  of  the  Regents,  particularly 
Edwin  W.  Pauley,  I  think,  thought  it  wasn’t 
worth  a  damn.  But  anyway,  I  might  say  that 
when  the  Regents  came  here  we  alwa3rs  plied 
them  with  fine  food.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  I  pointed  out  in  my  introduction;  that 
the  Davis  campus  was  the  only  campus  that  had 
a  winery  and  a  brewery  on  it,  and  that  we 
also  thought  of  the  finer  things  of  life  more 
than  any  other  campus;  that  we  thought  of  fine 
foods,  fine  wines,  beautiful  women,  arts, 
lectures,  and  then  amateur  sports,  but  not 
necessarily  in  this  order.  So  we  had  had  a 
very  fine  dinner  that  night  with  plenty  of 
fine  wines. 

A.I.D. :  Here? 


Mrak : 
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Yes,  on  this  campus,  at  the  faculty  club  in 
what  is  now  the  student  union  dining  commons. 
Amerine  and  I  had  worked  up  the  menu,  and  we 
had  Ken  Cross  cook  a  sample  of  it  the  day 
before.  Amerine  and  I  tasted  it  to  decide  if 
it  would  be  acceptable  or  not.  We  chose  the 
wines  and  Amerine  served  them,  so  the  Regents 
were  in  a  very  good  mood.  Frequently  when 
they'd  come  up  we'd  take  them  for  a  tour  of 
the  winery,  as  we  did  this  time,  too.  So 
they  voted  to  accept  the  plan,  and  for  years 
after  that  they  talked  about  meeting  here. 

We  always  tried  to  put  on  a  stunt  when  the 
Regents  came  up. 

One  year  we  almost  had  a  King  Arthur’s 
court.  We  brought  in  a  pig  on  a  big  tray  and 
paraded  it  and  the  food  around  and  then  served 
them.  And  on  another  occasion,  just  before 
Picnic  Day,  we  had  the  students  making  floats 
outside  of  the  room  in  which  the  Regents  were 
dining,  so  after  dinner  the  kids  came  in  and 
took  the  Regents  outside  and  showed  them  how 
to  fasten  flowers  and  tissue  paper  onto  the 
floats.  This  was  all  done  with  a  purpose — to 
show  the  Regents  the  relationships  on  the 
campus  and  to  develop  their  interest.  You 
might  call  it  crude  public  relations,  but  we 
did  a  lot  of  things  of  this  type  and  I  believe 
they  worked  wonders.  We  also  just  drowned 
them  in  enthusiasm. 

So,  the  academic  plan  was  accepted,  and 
today  I  would  say  as  a  result  of  the 
legislators  and  Regents  accepting  these  plans 
for  growth,  we  have  the  most  unusual  campus  in 
the  total  University.  We  have  greater 
diversity;  we  have  the  ordinary  everyday  run 
of  letters  and  science,  we  have  agriculture, 
and  then  on  top  of  that  we  have  something  no 
other  campus  has,  and  that  is  veterinary 
medicine.  But  we  also  have  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering,  and  no  other  campus  has  all 
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Mrak:  these--certainly  not  Berkeley.  UCLA  has 

medicine  and  law.  They  have  agriculture  at 
Riverside.  San  Diego  has  a  medical  school, 
Irvine  has  a  medical  school.  Of  course 
Santa  Barbara  only  has  engineering.  So,  you 
see,  having  all  these  things  makes  Davis  a 
very  unusual  place. 

A.I .D. :  Ri ght . 

Mrak:  I  mentioned  the  Law  School  earlier,  and  that 

I  would  talk  about  it  in  some  detail.  Well, 
Senator  Geddes--I  think  I  mentioned  he  was 
from  Napa  and  stayed  with  us  at  times — we 
were  great  friends.  When  Bill  Geddes  stopped 
by  one  time  he  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  law  school,"  so  he  got  Senator  Rodda 
and  they  introduced  again  one  of  these  sort  of 
innocuous  bills  that  was  at  the  same  time 
demanding,  such  as,  make  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  having  a  law  school  at  Davis, 
and  then  if  feasibD.e,  put  one  in.  Well,  you 
end  up  with  a  feasibility  study,  and  then  if 
you  say,  "No,"  you  make  the  senators  mad.  So, 
we  all  came  along,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
bill  of  Senators  Geddes  and  Rodda,  we  have 
the  Law  School. 

A.l'.D. :  How  much  did  you  get  for  the  feasibility 

study?  Do  you  remember?  It  was  sixty 
thousand  for  the  Medical  School. 

Mrak:  I  don’t  think  we  got  a  cent  for  the  Law  School; 

actually  it  didn't  amount  to  much.  There  was 
a  rather  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Law 
School.  When  we  decided  to  have  one,  we  were 
looking  for  a  dean,  and  Everett  Carter,  our 
vice-chancellor,  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Chief  Justice  Traynor  was  on  the  committee, 
and  Edward  L.  Barrett,  Jr.,  who  was  then  a 
professor  of  law  in  Berkeley.  They  met  several 
times,  and  one  time  Ed  Barrett  couldn't  be 
with  them  so  they  met  without  him,  and  the 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


committee  said,  "Well,  why  should  we  look 
further?  We  have  a  man  on  the  committee  who ' s 
better  than  anybody  we  could  possibly  get-- 
it's  Ed  Barrett."  So,  he  was  nominated  and 
he  accepted,  and  that’s  how  Ed  Barrett  got  to 
be  dean,  and  he  was,  indeed,  a  good  one. 

While  I  always  knew  he  was  a  world-renowned 
person  and  a  scholar,  I  didn't  realize  he  was 
such  a  renowned  person  until  we  got  him  here. 
He  did  an  enormous  amount.  When  Ed  retired  as 
dean  they  made  Daniel  J.  Dykstra  dean  and 
Dykstra  is  a  great  man.  So,  that's  the  way 
it  happened. 

I  don't  know  if  I  told  you  about  getting 
the  Engineering  School  through  the  Regents. 

Did  I  tell  you  that? 

:  Before  you  do  that,  could  you  keep  on  the  Law 

School  for  just  a  minute? 

Yes. 

How  about  the  buildings — any  Mrak  shacks 
involved  there? 

Yes,  that's  a  good  point.  Ed  Spafford  helped 
me  a  lot  in  finding  buildings  and  structures-- 
Ed  used  to  work  with  me  in  my  office  all  the 
time,  day  in  and  day  out;  he's  a  tremendously 
valuable  person.  Ed,  someway  or  another,  and 
the  architects,  ran  onto  these  pre-fabs  that 
were  hauled  up  on  trucks.  They  looked  like 
boxcars,  and  then  they  unfolded  out  into 
buildings.  They  would  fold  out  the  ends  and 
then  the  side  walls  and  roofs,  and  soon  we 
had  a  building.  We  were  able  to  get  emergency 
money  out  of  the  Regents.  We  fortunately 
always  looked  around  to  find  where  there  was 
money,  £ind  we  were  able  to  pick  up  more  darned 
money,  I  think,  than  any  other  campus.  There 
was  a  little  money  here  and  a  little  money 
there  at  statewide.  I  always  felt  that  if  we 
could  get  a  nibble  then  we  would  end  up  with 
a  big  bite.  That's  the  way  it  happened  with 
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Mrak :  the  Law  School.  Wo  got  these  buildings  and 

it  wasn't  very  much  to  put  them  up,  and  then 
eventually,  one  would  say  after  we  got  going, 
the  Law  School  looked  good.  People  weren't 
suspecting  we'd  request  a  major  building. 

We'd  move  someone  else  into  these  vacated 
Mrak  shacks,  but  it  worked.  And  this  is  the 
way,  too,  we  worked  it  in  the  Medical  School. 
We  started  out  with  a  little  bit  here,  a 
little  bit  there,  and  then  we  got  a  million 
and  a  quarter  to  build  the  Mrak  shacks.  But 
for  a  Medical  School  that  wasn't  an  awful  lot. 

Later  we  kept  nibbling  away,  a  few 
hundred  thousand  here,  a  few  hundred  thousand 
there.  We  got  to  know  where  the  funds  were 
hidden  at  statewide.  And  so  we  were  able  to 
do  an  enormous  amount  by  this  method.  I 
remember  when  Roger  Heyns  was  speaking  here 
one  time  (he  was  then  chancellor  at  Berkeley), 
he  said  he  wasn't  here  very  long  before  he 
found  out  that  the  Davis  campus  took  the 
financial  academic  shirt  off  of  his  back. 

And,  he  said,  we  were  the  best  of  friends 
until  it  came  to  money  and  we  in  Davis  always 
found  a  way  of  getting  it.  This  was  just 
about  the  way  it  turned  out  to  be,  and  I 
would  say  that  we  ended  up  on  a  per  capita 
basis  (or  whatever  basis  you  wish)  with  more 
feedback  of  money  than  any  other  campus. 

There  was  no  question  about  it. 

A.I.D. :  Herman  Spieth  (former  chancellor  at  Riverside) 
says  that  every  other  chancellor  envied  you 
because  you  knew  where  all  the  money  was. 

Mrak:  That's  exactly  right.  I  used  to  work  at 

finding  out  where  it  was.  Of  course  where  we 
had  an  advantage,  but  no  more  than  Berkeley 
or  San  Francisco,  was  because  of  geography 
and  location.  We  had  an  advantage  over 
Herman,  who  v*as  at  Riverside,  and  over  some 
of  the  people  in  the  south.  All  my  life,  I 
felt  that  the  janitor  could  be  very  important 
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Mrak:  to  me  sometime,  so  I  made  friends  all  along 

the  line,  from  the  janitor  to  the  top  man. 

When  I'd  find  somebody  in  the  accounting 
office  someplace  who  knew  where  these  funds 
were,  then  I'd  start  working  on  him.  We 
found  funds  in  unbelievable  places.  The  person 
who  taught  me  this  was  Mahlon  Cook  and  the  one 
who  helped  an  awful  lot  was  Loren  Purtado  in 
Berkeley.  I'll  never  forget  that  man.  He 
later  became  assistant  vice-president  for 
budget.  But  Loren  Furtado  helped  us  enormously 
in  finding  funds,  and  when  he  was  able  to  make 
an  input  he  would  make  an  input  and  we  let 
him  know  that  we  were  grateful. 

Now,  getting  back  to  those  temporary 
buildings  for  the  Law  School — the  lawyers  were 
as  happy  as  larks  in  those  things.  They  could 
fix  them  up  pretty  well.  We  had  several  long 
shacks  placed  together  and  these  contained  the 
law  library.  I  think  the  first  amount  of 
money  for  books  for  the  Law  School  was  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  dollars.  Then  we'd  nibble 
away  again  and  we'd  get  Alan  Post  and  his 
people  interested,  and  were  always  able  to 
sell  them.  And  we'd  sell  the  people  in  the 
state  Department  of  Finance  reporting  to  the 
governor  and  get  their  support.  Well,  when 
we  got  these  buildings  together  we  acquired  so 
many  books  that  the  buildings  began  to  sag  a 
little.  There  was  a  lot  of  weight  and  they 
weren't  built  for  things  like  that.  I  think 
I  mentioned  that  earlier.  Eventually,  when 
we  moved  out,  and  the  shacks  were  used  for 
other  things.  The  Medical  School  came  along 
and  we  got  two  million  dollars  for  the 
library  and  other  buildings  and  now  they're 
still  adding  onto  the  tiling. 

A.I.D. :  How  about  the  curriculum  for  the  Law  School; 
was  it  similar  to,  say,  Boalt? 

I'm  not  too  sure,  but  I  think  they  changed  it 
and  made  it  more  flexible;  in  fact,  this  was 
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Mrak:  done  all  the  way  through  these  new  schools, 

and  the  Medical  School  is  tremendously  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  average  medical  school.  There's 
more  flexibility.  The  thing  I  find  is  that 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  more. 
There's  more  freedom.  He  takes  the  basic 
courses,  but  he  also  has  more  freedom  in 
course  selection.  In  the  Engineering  School, 
we  tried  to  train  students  so  they  could  go 
out  and  be  practical  engineers  and  not  just 
engineer-scientists.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  confronts  a  lot  of  people  when 
you  train  them  in  engineering  science. 

A.I.D.:  How  did  the  College  of  Engineering  originate? 

Mrak:  Well,  this  was  an  interesting  part  of  our 

academic  plan.  It  called  for  engineering, 
and  then  when  we  sold  Clark  Kerr  on  the  idea 
that  we  ought  to  have  it  we  put  in  a  request 
to  the  Regents.  Here  I  hadn't  done  as  much 
groundwork  beforehand  as  I  should  have.  I 
remember  we  were  in  San  Diego--the  Regents 
were  meeting  there — and  Pauley  objected  to 
the  Engineering  School.  I  had  a  great  ally 
in  Regent  Donald  H.  McLaughlin.  So  we  got  up 
and  argued  about  it,  and  I  told  about  what 
Ag  Engineering  had  done,  and  so  forth. 

Finally  Pauley  said,  "Okay."  But  this  subject 
had  slipped  in.  They  didn't  even  know  it  was 
coming  up  on  the  Regents'  agenda.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  didn't  either,  and  it  caught  me 
cold  because  I  wasn't  too  well  prepared.  I'd 
had  a  couple  of  martinis  and  so  had  the 
Regents,  so  I  presume  this  may  have  helped  us 
get  through.  We  didn't  wait.  I  don't, 
remember  if  Roy  Bainer  /Chairman  of  Agricultural 
Engineering-/  was  acting  dean  or  dean,  b\it  I 
felt  that  if  we'd  move  fast,  if  we’d  set  up 
an  organization,  and  we  would  have  Bainer  for 
dean,  we'd  get  it  frozen  in.  If  we  appointed 
a  faculty  committee  to  look  for  a  dean,  it 
would  have  taken  us  six  months;  by  that  time 
the  Regents  might  change  their  minds.  You 
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Mrak:  know,  the  Regents  changed  their  mind  with 

respect  to  Santa  Cruz.  So,  we  got  going  and 
moved  fast.  Time  was  a  very  valuable  thing 
in  this  case  and  I  knew  it.  And  so  we 
immediately  went  after  the  engineering 
building.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that 
because  some  of  the  faculty  x^anted  a  building 
that  would  be  twice  the  size  it  is  now.  In 
the  end  we  got  a  very  good  engineering 
building,  and  perhaps  someday  there  xn.ll  be 
more.  But  the  engineers,  and  especially  John 
Powers,  x^anted  a  larger  one  and  I  didn't  feel 
we  could  sell  it  at  that  time.  So,  that’s 
when  xve  cut  it  down. 

Finally  I  had  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  just  say,  "This  is  all  you're  going 
to  get.  If  you  can't  decide  on  what  you  want, 
I  will."  Bainer  was  wonderful  in  all  these 
things;  but,  you  see,  he  had  his  faculty 
committee.  Eventually  they  came  around.  I 
think  they're  quite  happy  in  their  building. 
It's  built  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  add  to 
it . 


Now,  you  know,  south  of  Bainer  Hall  is 
the  cyclotron  and,  speaking  of  money,  I  might 
point  out  that  we  had  a  deadline  on  that — not 
on  the  building,  but  on  getting  the  cyclotron 
in  there  and  getting  it  into  operation.  When 
Lawrence — xdio  invented  the  cyclotron  and  was 
director  of  the  Berkeley  facility — was  alive, 
he  wanted  us  to  have  that  old  Berkeley 
cyclotron.  Of  course,  when  he  died,  other 
people  didn't  necessarily  feel  committed  to 
these  promises,  but  Glenn  Seaborg  /chancellor 
of  Berkeley/  was  in  Berkeley,  and  Glenn  was 
awfully  good  to  us.  I  hope  our  people  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  It  was  about  six  o'clock,  one 
Friday  night  when  with  John  Jungerman 
/director,  Crocker  Nuclear  Laboratory/  I  went 
to  a  public  telephone  near  the  shops  and 
phoned  Glenn  Seaborg  and  Kerr,  and  I  said, 

"If  we  don't  get  this  money  by  Monday  we  will 
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Mrak:  lose  the  entire  thing."  This  was  because  we 

had  federal  money  coming  and  this  required 
matching  funds  and  Monday  vras  the  deadline 
date.  I  found  (and  here's  where  you  have  got 
to  know  where  the  money's  buried)  that  the 
people  in  Berkeley  were  selling  time  for  the 
use  of  their  cyclotron,  and  they  had  about 
$250,000  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with. 
Seaborg  decided  to  invest  it  here,  and  that's 
how  we  got  it  and  were  able  to  put  it  over. 
Now  no  one  would  ever  have  known  that  you  had 
to  find  the  money  and  then  you  had  to  woo 
Seaborg  into  it,  and  he  was  just  damned  nice 
about  it. 

A.I.D. :  What  is  the  function  of  the  cyclotron?  Can 

you  describe  that,  what  it  does. 

Mrak:  This  was  well  explained  in  the  Centennial 

Record  of  U.C.  The  cyclotron  "...was 
established  at  the  Davis  campus  in  1965  as  a 
Department  of  Physics  laboratory  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  pursuing  nuclear  physics 
research  in  the  low  and  medium  energy  range. 
Scattering  of  particle  beams  from  the 
accelerator .. .will  be  investigated;  fast 
neutron  and  polarized  particle  beams  will  be 
formed  for  experimental  use;  and  isotopes 
will  be  produced  and  studied  using  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  beta  and  gamma  spectroscopy... 
isotopes  will  be  used  for  research  and 
teaching  activities .. .Through  the  production 
of  tracer  elements  and  provision  of  a 
shielded  area,  the  lab  will  enable  personnel 
of  the .. .medical  school  to  irradiate  living 
human  beings  and  animals,  a  process  which 
employs  proton  and  alpha  particle  beams  of 
energies  up  to  75  million  electron  volts. 

..."  /Ref:  Univ.  Bulletin,  7-16-1962.  From 
the  Centennial  Record  of  the  Universi ty  of 
California./ 


A .  X .  D. : 


Who  has  jurisdiction?  Is  it  in  the  College 
of  Engineering? 
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Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


No,  the  cyclotron  we  put  in  the  Department  of 
Physics.  When  we  were  talking  about  the 
facility  at  Livermore,  we  thought  it  might  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Livermore 
facility.  But  Livermore  was  tied  to 
Engineering  because  no  one  would  have  it.  We 
called  it  the  Livermore  attachment.  If  Teller 
hadn’t  been  involved,  they  probably  would  have 
taken  it  in  Physics.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people,  still  to  this  day,  who  feel  that 
Teller  was  really  the  one  who  destroyed 
Oppenheimer.  Oppenheimer  was  a  very  popular 
guy. 

Incidentally,  whose  payroll  is  Teller  on — 
Davis  or  Berkeley? 

He  was  on  Davis,  but  after  our  quarrel  he  was 
placed  on  the  statewide  roll.  When  we  had 
the  bloi7-up,  Kerr  made  him  a  university-wide 
professor;  I  suppose  he's  paid  by  the 
president’s  office.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
situation  is  now.  But  at  that  time,  we  had  a 
budget  for  Livermore,  and  he  was  paid,  in 
part,  out  of  that. 

Now,  you  were  called  the  greatest  builder 
since  the  Pharaohs. 

I  didn’t  know  that. 

While  we’re  still  in  the  area  of  Bainer  Hall 
(College  of  Engineering  building),  the 
physical  sciences  library  is  near  there,  as 
you  know.  Let’s  talk  about  that  branch 
library.  How  did  that  come  into  being? 

Well,  let's  go  back  a  little  to  the  history  of 
the  University  library.  I  think,  in  Dick 
Blanchard,  we  have  an  outstanding  librarian. 

I  think  we  have  one  of  the  very  best  and  a 
person  who  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  campus. 
It  wasn't  very  long  after  Dick  came  that  we 
realized  that  we  just  had  to  have  additions  to 


"Here's  your  library  card!" 

.  Richard  Blanchard,  University  Librarian, 
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Mrak:  our  library,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  to-do 

about  this.  There  were  two  buildings  in  that 
category  as  I  remember — the  library  and  the 
gymnasium.  The  people  at  statewide,  the 
architect,  etc.,  fooled,  and  fooled,  and 
fooled  around  with  both;  these  buildings  were 
almost  on  the  shelf.  Finally  we  pushed  so 
hard  here  that  we  got  it  underway.  We  broke 
the  money  base  and  of  course  justified  the 
buildings  over  and  over.  They  were  always 
asking,  "Why  do  you  need  a  library?"  And  I 
said,  "Why  do  you  need  a  University?"  So, 
fortunately,  we  were  able  to  get  the  first 
addition  and  then,  later,  the  second  addition 
to  the  library. 

Nottf  then,  we  come  to  a  problem  involving 
people,  funds,  finances,  and  all  these  things. 
The  people  in  engineering  wanted  a  library  in 
their  own  buildings.  The  people  in  physics 
and  the  people  in  chemistry  all  wanted  their 
own  libraries.  They  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
main  library.  So  here  you  have  people 
involved. 

Secondly,  we  had  a  fairly  large  library 
here  but  we  needed  more  space  and  we  needed 
to  add  a  third  increment  to  it.  It  would  be 
harder  to  sell  the  Regents  statewide  and  the 
people  in  Sacramento  if  we  did  not  have  a 
well-thought  library  plan.  So,  all  these 
things  combined  made  it  more  logical,  and  Dick 
Blanchard  went  along  with  it,  although  I  think 
he  may  have  had  quaims,  to  establish  a 
physical  sciences  library  in  that  complex. 

And,  we  arranged  those  buildings  of  the 
physical  sciences-engineering  complex  so  we 
could  put  the  library  right  in  the  middle  of 
it  and  no  one  department  had  it,  then.  What 
Dick  always  opposed  (and  I  certainly  agreed 
with  him)  is  the  establishment  of  a 
multiplicity  of  small  branch  libraries.  They 
did  this  in  Berkeley  and  had  a  terrible  time 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


with  it.  Because  what  these  small  branches 
tend  to  do  is  duplicate  an  awful  lot  of  books. 
And  so,  there  was  a  compromise  (for  many 
reasons)  to  establish  this  physical  sciences 
library.  (I've  never  been  in  it,  by  the  way.) 
When  I  left,  it  was  my  understanding  that  this 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University  librarian.  I  hope  it  is.  /It  is^Z 

Of  course,  when  you  have  a  medical 
library  it's  quite  a  different  thing;  it's 
just  as  different  as  day  is  from  night  but  we 
had  problems  there,  too.  The  veterinarians 
had  a  library,  the  medical  school  wanted  a 
library,  and  the  compromise  here  was  to 
combine  the  two .  I  think  we  have  a  great 
medical  sciences  library  because  we  have  such 
-a  good  veterinary  medicine  library  that  even 
people  from  San  Francisco  come  up  to  see  it. 

The  same  situation  existed  with  respect  to 
the  physical  sciences. 

Didn't  chemistry  have  it's  own  departmental 
library,  and  physics,  too? 

Yes,  yes — chemistry  and  physics  and  engineering 
all  wanted  libraries.  We  got  them  all  together. 
I  haven't  heard  any  complaints,  but  boyl-- 
selling  some  of  these  chemists  was  anything 
but  easy.  They  were  the  hard  ones.  The 
engineers  accepted  it.  Bainer  was  a  very 
wonderful  guy  to  work  with--very  reasonable. 

His  idea  was  to  do  what  was  most  feasible  to 
build  a  University.  A  great  guy  to  work 
with! 

How  about  the  addition  to  the  main  library? 

Here  the  real  problem  arose  when  we  came  to  the 
first  addition.  First  was  selling  the  idea 
that  we  needed  an  addition.  You  see,  it  was 
hard  to  sell  the  Regents,  at  least,  on  the 
idea  that  this  was  a  growing  campus,  and  it 
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Mrak:  wasn’t  only  agriculture  anymore.  Not  only 

that,  but  we  had  quite  a  large  agricultural 
library,  and  they  saw  the  number  of  books 
here,  they  were  aware  of  the  number  of  books 
— so  why  do  we  need  another  wing?  This  had 
been  serving  well.  So,  we  had  to  sell  them 
on  the  idea  of  a  general  library.  But,  after 
we  sold  them,  then  the  real  problem  came  in 
the  design.  And,  holy  smokes,  we  fought,  and 
fought,  and  fought  over  the  design.  In  the 
early  days  (earlier  days  of  my  term  as 
chancellor),  the  Regents  always  enjoyed  so 
much  looking  at  designs  of  the  proposed 
buildings.  You  see,  the  old  original  library 
had  rounded  corners.  The  architects  just 
felt  another  type  style  wouldn’t  work  in  with 
it,  and  they  wanted  it  to  flow  into  it.  Well, 
what  looked  reasonable  to  me  didn’t  to  them. 
So,  this  delayed  us  for  months  until  we  were 
finally  able  to  get. them  to  shut  up,  and  then 
to  try  to  get  at  the  Regents  and  say, 
"Everybody  agrees  with  us.  Isn't  it 
beautiful!"  and  before  they  could  say  "No," 
to  get  them  to  vote  for  it.  It  took  an 
awful  lot  of  effort,  that  first  addition.  The 
second  addition  came  easier. 

A.I.D.:  You  enlarged  the  student  health  center,  I 
think,  through  the  Cowell  Foundation? 

Mrak:  Oh,  this  was  an  interesting  thing,  and  this 

shows  you,  too,  that  it's  not  always  what  you 
know,  it’s  who  you  know  and  how  you  know. 

Bill  /W.  W J  Monahan  (God  bless  him),  Bill 
Monahan  was  in  college  when  1  was  in  college, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  very 
distinguished  fraternities.  Those  were  the 
days  when  fraternities  ran  the  campus.  But 
Bill  Monahan  was  elected  student  body  presi¬ 
dent.  I  voted  for  him.  I  didn't  know  him  in 
those  days,  but  in  later  days  he  came  back  to 
the  University  as  an  assistant  to  Kerr  in  one 
way  or  another-  We  got  acquainted.  (A  lot 
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Mrak:  of  campus  people,  I  think,  ignored  him,  because 

he  wasn’t  too  far  up  in  the  hierarchy.)  But, 
as  I  told  you,  I  always  felt  it  was  important 
to  know  everybody  and  to  be  friendly  with 
them.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  Bill  Monahan 
was  very  friendly  with  the  administrators  of 
the  Cowell  Foundation.  I  got  to  talking  with  • 
him  about  the  need  to  expand  the  student  health 
center,  and  so  Bill  Monahan  worked  on  this, 
and  he  was  the  one  who  really  got  the  money 
for  me — this  is  not  generally  known,  and  I  try 
to  make  it  known.  I  remember  we  were  at  the 
N ex’/Porter  Inn,  down  near  the  Irvine  campus  at 
Newport,  and  I  came  out  of  the  front  door  of 
the  hotel  and  Bill  Monahan  came  in  and  said, 

”1  got  your  hospital  for  you."  I  just 
couldn’t  say  enough  to  thank  him.  I  often 
think  of  Bill,  and  I  hope  we  don’t  forget  him 
on  this  campus,  because  Bill  Monahan  is  really 
the  one  who  got  that  money  for  us.  When  we 
had  the  dedication  of  the  hospital  of  course 
Bill  was  present. 

It’s  rather  interesting  how  I  met  Dean 
Witter  and  how  this  friendship  resulted  in  a 
grant  of  money.  Through  George  Stewart  I  met 
Dave  Peebles  who  lived  near  here,  who  was  a 
tremendous  man,  an  umisual  man,  a  great 
inventor.  Never  went  to  school,  but  he  knew 
mathematics.  His  mind  was  always  working.  Ke 
invented  heat  exchanges  and  the  Peebles 
evaporator.  And  he  was  the  one  who  invented 
instant  milk — among  many  other  things. 

I  found  out,  then,  that  Peebles  was  a  great 
friend  of  Dean  Witter' s.  They  used  to  hunt 
together.  Peebles  loved  to  hunt.  I  got  some 
of  Witter' s  books  on  his  hobby  of  hunting  in 
Africa  and  fishing.  The  person  who  handled 
the  legal  affairs  for  Dave  Peebles  was  a  man 
named  Jim  Bancroft,  and  he  and  I  have  grown  to 
be  good  friends.  Jim  was  very  close  to  Dean 
Witter  and  was  one  of  his  legal  advisors  (the 
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Mrak:  firm  of  Bancrof t-McAllister  and  someone  else). 

Jim  Bancroft  came  from  a  very  poor  family  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  college  and  today, 

I  would  judge,  he’s  a  very  wealthy  man.  I 
hear  from  him  periodically.  Jim  had  hunting 
lodges  with  Witter  and  he  would  invite  me  and 
so  I  would  see  Witter  there  and  I  became  quite 
friendly  with  the  Witter  family  and  got  to 
know  them  fairly  well. 

So,  Dave  Peebles  one  day  said  to  me,  "You 
know,  I  think  if  there's  a  man  in  this 
University  who  deserves  an  honorary  degree 
it’s  Dean  Witter."  So,  George  Stewart  and  I 
started  collecting  information  on  this,  and 
we  put  tip  a  dosier  and  a  document.  We  found 
that  he  had  been  suggested  for  an  honorary 
degree  in  Berkeley,  but  they  wouldn’t  give 
him  one — the  faculty  turned  him  down  because 
he  had  made  a  statement  that  since  taxes 
supported  the  University  of  California  it 
should  not  be  supported  by  outside  funds.  He 
paid  a  lot  of  taxes  and  he  felt  he  was 
supporting  the  University  in  that  way,  whereas 
Stanford  was  not  a  public  institution  and  he 
felt  he  ought  to  help  Stanford  a3  much  as  he 
could.  The  Berkeley  people  resented  this. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  we  prepared  this  resume 
and  suggested  the  degree  to  Clark  Kerr,  who 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  Finally  we 
got  it  approved  by  the  Regents,  and  on  our 
campus  we  gave  him  the  honorary  degree,  the 
LL.D.  degree,  in  196>4>  because  this  man  has 
done  so  much  for  California. 

A.I.D. :  Is  that  the  Dean  Witter  of  the  stockbroker 

firm? 

Yes,  sir.  And  through  that  I  met  the  whole 
Witter  clan.  I  earlier  mentioned  Wendell 
Witter  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  There  are  so 
many  in  the  Witter  clan  I  can't  tell  you  what 
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Mrak:  their  relationships  are. 

Well,  anyway,  I  would  hunt  with  Bob 
Witter  who  runs  the  Sacramento  office,  and  I 
knew  his  father.  Dean  Witter  invited  Vera 
and  me  up  to  his  ranch  up  on  the  Eel  River. 
God,  what  a  place  to  get  to!  You  go  through 
Round  Valley  and  then  drive  about  forty  miles 
on  dirt  roads  in  the  mountains.  Quite  a 
place,  a  tremendous  place!  And  he  wanted  us 
to  go  deer  hunting.  I  don’t  care  for  deer 
hunting.  In  fact,  I  don’t  even  care  for  duck 
hunting,  but  I  did  it  for  the  welfare  of  the 
University. 

A.I.D. :  You  always  enjoyed  fishing  more,  didn’t  you? 

Mrak:  I  like  fishing,  yes.  I  don’t  mind  pheasant 

hunting,  but  duck  hunting  is  rough.  You  know, 
you  have  to  sit  out  in  the  mud  and  get  up  so 
early  in  the  morning.  I  met  so  many  people 
at  the  hunting  parties  and  they  were  members 
of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

I  joined  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  I  suppose 
I  would  be  hung  and  strung  up  if  it  was  known 
that  if  I  hadn't  been  chancellor  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  bothered.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  I 
like  doing  things  with  Vera  and  the  Bohemian 
Club  is  all  a  men's  organization.  Dean 
Witter,  of  course,  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Club.  At  the  Bohemian  Grove, 
where  they  have  the  encampment  each  year, 
they  have  small  individual  camps  in  the  Grove. 
Some  of  them  aren't  so  little;  some  of  them 
use  tents,  and  some  of  them  are  fabulous 
places.  There 're  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
camps  in  the  Grove.  They  have  names.  His 
was  called  Piedmont.  They’d  have  cocktail 
parties  and  we'd  go  up  and  see  the  Witter 
clan  there. 

Witter  once  said  to  me,  "I'd  like  to  do 
something  for  the  University."  So,  I  kept 
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Mrak : 

sending  him  ideas,  and  he  kept  turning  them 
down.  He  didn't  want  to  put  any  money  into 
buildings  or  anything  like  that.  So,  one  day 
I  got  a  bright  idea.  I  suggested,  "Why 
couldn't  we  set  up  a  fund  whereby  a  young 
faculty  member  could  call  on  the  earned 
interest  from  this  fund  to  help  pay  for 
entertaining  students  in  his  house?"  I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  you've  heard  of  the 

Witter  fund  but  that's  where  it  came  from. 

It  was  $100,000  and  we  use  the  interest  for 
this  purpose.  Here  you  see  how  the  chain 
reaction  really  works. 

A.I.D. : 

Was  he  your  sponsor  to  the  Bohemian  Club? 

Mrak : 

No,  he  wa3  not.  He  was  an  active  member  in 
it  as  am  I.  But,  he  paid  his  way  in  it;  as  a 
faculty  member  I  paid  plenty,  but  nothing 
like  he  paid. 

A.I.D. : 

I  mean,  was  he  your  sponsor  to  get  you  into 
the  Club? 

Mrak: 

No,  it's  rather  interesting  the  way  I  got  in. 

I  don't  know  if  I  mentioned  Ray  Junk. 

A.I.D. : 

Yes,  you  have  mentioned  Ray  Junk. 

Mrak: 

Ray  Junk  knew  one  of  the  big  sugar  men  in  San 
Francisco,  Hal  Gottlieb.  Hal  was  a  very 
active  member  of  the  club  (I  had  told  Ray, 
"I've  got  to  find  some  sponsors"),  so  Hal  was 
the  one  who  really  sponsored  me.  At  that 
time  I  didn't  know  Witter.  I  met  a  lot  of 
people  through  the  Bohemian  Club  and  it '3  been 
a  very  valuable  thing  to  the  University,  and 
frankly,  though  it  is  costly,  I  feel  strongly 
the  chancellors  should  belong.  I  belonged  to 
the  Sutter  Club  in  Sacramento,  but  I  dropped 
it  later.  I  used  to  entertain  a  lot  at 
luncheon  there.  These  were  legislators  and 
members  of  its  "fourth  house,"  the  assistants. 
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Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


It's  a  great  place.  They  got  to  know  me. 
Maynard  Amerine  and  I  would  have  wine  parties 
for  the  legislators  there.  When  I  finished 
my  term  as  chancellor  I  made  an  offer  to  Jim 
Meyer.  I  3aid,  "I’ll  keep  my  membership.  If 
you  want  to  pay  it,  you  use  it."  He  didn’t 
want  it,  so  I  suppose  the  only  one  on  the 
campus  now  who  belongs  is  Amerine.  I  dropped 
the  Sutter  Club,  and  frankly,  I  don’t  know 
how  long  I’ll  remain  in  the  Bohemian  Club 
because  I  don’t  use  it  much. 

:  You  have  said  that  you  exceeded  your  chan¬ 
cellor's  entertainment  allowance. 

Oh  boy,  we  sure  did!  Yes.  Well,  we  enjoyed 
it  but  if  you're  going  to  do  the  job,  you 
just  have  to  do  those  things.  That's  the 
only  way  out  of  it.  That’s  right.  But  we 
haven't  done  much  since  then,  I  can  tell  you 
that. 

Going  back  to  campus  buildings  again,  there's 
a  fine-arts  complex  that  was  built  during 
your  tenure.  It’s  interesting  you  came  from 
the  field  of  agriculture,  basically,  and  yet 
you  did  a  great  deal  for  the  arts. 

My  thought  was,  I  never  had  the  advantages  of 
the  arts  when  I  was  young.  My  father,  being 
a  man  of  the  world,  loved  all  the  arts  and 
impressed  on  me  the  importance  of  opera  and 
all  of  those  things.  We  were  too  poor.  We 
never  went  to  anything  like  that.  My  father 
was  a  great  reader  of  Shakespeare,  and,  as  I 
may  have  told  you,  he  could  read  a  page  and 
then  quote  it.  And  I've  alx^ays  felt  if  we’re 
going  to  have  a  balanced  campus,  we  have  to 
go  all  out  in  music,  drama,  and  art.  And  so 
I  supported  those  people  to  the  hilt,  and  got 
them  an  awful  lot  of  money.  Of  course,  they’re 
just  like  a  sewage  system.  You  know,  you  can 
pour  everything  down,  and  the  more  I  got  them 
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Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


the  better.  I  don’t  know  how  they're  doing 
now. 

:  How'd  you  get  them  this  money?  That  was  hard 

to  do,  wasn't  it? 

You're  darned  right  it  was  hard  to  do.  Here 
again,  a3  I  told  you,  the  nibbling  process. 

We  found  where  it  was  located  in  Berkeley  and 
I  never  will  forget  when  we  wanted  to  get  an 
organ  for  the  music  department.  I  didn't  know 
why  they  needed  an  organ.  In  Berkeley  they 
knocked  the  thing  off  the  list.  God,  I  don't 
remember  what  it  cost,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  got  hold  of  Harry 
Wellman  and  said,  "Look  you  told  us  we  ought 
to  build  a  unique  campus.  We've  got  agricul¬ 
ture;  we've  got  to  balance  it."  And  I  went 
back  to  the  music  people.  But,  music 
department  arguments  are  too  technical.  You 
don't  sell  the  University  officials  on  that, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  Davis  should  become 
the  cultural  center  of  northern  California, 
and  that  the  organ  was  for  teaching.  We 
didn't  want  it  just  for  dress-up;  we  wanted 
it  for  teaching.  So,  we  eventually  changed 
the  request  at  Davis  to  a  teaching  facility 
including  an  organ  and  we  got  it!  It's  things 
like  this — finding  this  money  and  then  getting 
hold  of  the  right  people  and  going  up  and 
saying,  "I'm  so  damned  excited  about  a  new 
idea  we  have!"  so  when  the  thing  comes  up  to 
the  Regents  I  would  hope  that  I  could  infect 
them  and  they'd  approve  it.  It's  this  type 
thing,  acting,  begging,  convincing — 

:  --selling,  really. 

--selling,  every  trick  in  the  book.  But  we 
did  pretty  well,  I  think,  for  the  arts.  I 
have  a  hunch  they  may  not  be  doing  so  well 
now.  I  don't  know.  A  lot  of  them  aren't 
doing  well. 
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A.I.D.:  Is  there  a  story  to  the  hydraulics  lab? 

Mrak:  Oh,  you  mean  the  water  lab  out  there.  The 

only  thing  I  can  say  about  that  is  we  have 
state  money  involved  in  that.  When  Bill 
Warren  was  director  of  the  water  program-- 
Bill  Warren  and  I  were  in  college  together 
--you  know,  so  much  of  it  helps  when  you 
know  so  many  people.  Bill  Warren  had  invited 
Vera  and  me  over  to  dinner  one  night. 

Governor  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  there,  so 
you  can  see  we  had  a  pretty  good  relationship. 
And,  it  was  possible  to  sell  them  on  the  idea. 
Instead  of  their  doing  their  own  research, 
why  not  let  us  work  with  them  for  we  have 
some  good  people  here.  Where  the  thing 
stands,  I  don’t  know.  But  we  started  to 
build  that  water  lab.  Water  is  important. 
That’s  an  easy  thing  to  sell. 

The  one  that  really  was  a  funny  one 
involved  the  fish  ponds — out  that  way 
there ’re  two  or  three  fish  ponds.  When  I 
became  chancellor  I  found  that  we  had  on  the 
list  for  construction — fish  ponds.  In  the 
meantime,  the  costs  had  gone  up,  and  they 
hadn’t  done  anything  about  it  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years.  And  there  it  was;  so  I  'went 
to  the  Regents  and  requested  more  money,  and 
boy,  did  I  get  it--th.at  was  the  first  time  I 
got  my  tail  burnt  and  I  started  to  learn 
about  ways  and  means.  Jerry  Hagar  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  our  campus  said,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?  What  are  you 
waiting  for?"  I  said,  "Give  me  a  chance." 

And  then  I  found  out  that  we  could  grow  fish 
for  mountain  lakes  that  didn’t  have  them, 
when  we  found  what  some  of  the  minerals  were 
that  were  needed  (molybdenum  was  one),  then 
find  a  fisherman  on  the  Regents,  and  sell  him 
on  it,  and  this  type  of  thing,  you  see. 

We  finally  got  the  fish  pond,  and  the  last 
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Mrak:  grumbling  statement  of  Jerry  Hagar  was, 

"You'd  better  use  them  and  get  some  good  out 
of  it."  I  don't  know  if  they're  using  them 
now  or  not . 

A.I.D.:  There  was  an  occasion  when  you  needed  a  new 

building  for  animal  science.  How  did  you  get 
that  new  building? 

Mrak:  This  was  interesting.  You  see,  the  people  in 

Sacramento  were  losing  interest  in  agriculture. 
They  were  building  a  general  campus,  and  why 
shouldn't  we  put  the  money  into  making  this  a 
better  general  campus?  The  people  who  were 
arguing  against  it  were,  of  course,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  Alan  Post,  and  Dave 
Keller,  his  assistant,  who  worked  with  Alan 
Post  and  some  of  their  people,  and  I  kept 
thinking,  "What  can  I  do  to  convince  the 
people?"  so  I  said,  "Well,  come  on  over  and 
look  at  what  we  have."  The  animal  husbandry 
building  is  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
general  campus.  So  then,  I  went  to  the 
animal  husbandry  people  and  said,  "I  don't 
care  whether  you  have  an  experiment  going  or 
not,  but  get  an  animal  out  in  the  quad  where 
girls  and  people  are  passing  by  and  slaughter 
the  damned  thing,  and  have  blood  all  over  the 
place.  So,  we  walked  through  the  building 
and  everything,  and  finally  I  looked  out  the 
door  and  I  said,  "What's  going  on  here?"  And 
I  forget  who  the  professor  was  but  he  said, 
"We're  slaughtering  an  animal.  We  slaughter 
them  out  here.  We  don't  have  any  room  in 
there."  /Laughter^/  Dave  Keller  looked  at 
it  and  he  said_j  "I'll  bet  you  drummed  this  up 
purposely."  /LaughterjZ  But  he  got  the  point 
and  we  got  the  building.  And  that  actually 
created  an  environment  of  fun  between  us,  and 
they  knew  probably  a  lot  of  this  was  acting, 
but  I  think  they  liked  it,  too. 

A.I.D. :  You  haven't  said  much  about  the  Vet  School. 

You  moved  that,  didn't  you? 
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Mrak:  The  Vet  School--it's  rather  interesting. 

When  I  became  chancellor  some  of  the  faculty 
members  who  were  on  important  committees  said 
to  me,  "Don't  trust  the  Vet  School."  It 
wasn't  long  before  I  found  that  the  Vet 
School  was  one  of  the  great  assets  of  our 
campus.  And  I  soon  found,  too,  to  my  horror, 
that  the  Vet  School  had  no  hospital.  I  didn't 
know  this.  They  built  the  Vet  School  back¬ 
wards,  according  to  K.  F.  Meyer,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  Instead  of  building  a  hospital 
first,  they  built  the  basic  sciences  and  then 
never  went  after  the  hospital.  Why,  I  don't 
know. 


So,  then  I  felt  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  Vet  School.  Well,  Bill  (William  R.) 
Pritchard,  (dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine)  increased  the  number  of  students — 

(we  still  fill  the  needs  by  only  a  quarter  in 
this  state).  And  I  guess  I  got  him  in  trouble 
with  some  of  the  faculty  by  pushing  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  We  decided  early 
in  the  game  that  we  ought  to  have  a  vet 
hospital,  and  we  were  able  to  sell  this  with 
the  idea  of  moving  the  whole  Vet  School  off 
the  central  campus,  and  then  the  needs  for 
biology  on  the  central  campus  by  putting 
biologists  in  the  building  where  the  Vet  . 

School  is  now.  That  was  the  whole  idea.  We 
got  the  hospital,  but  not  a  basic  sciences 
building,  so  they  still  use  the  original  vet 
building--although  I  am  told  that  this  may 
change  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

Well,  we  did  get  the  vet  hospital,  but  in 
the  meantime  things  started  to  collapse  on 
account  of  costs  and  financing.  (But  I  don't 
know  if  we'd  have  done  any  better  if  we'd 
kept  Dale  Lindsay  here  or  not;  Dale  kept 
figuring  out  ways  of  doing  this.)  Our  idea 
was  to  build  the  vet  hospital  where  it  is 
now--I  think  it's  a  good  one — then  put  the 
basic  science  buildings  to  the  north  of  it. 
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Mrak:  and  that  would  include  the  Vet  School  and  the 

Med  School,  basic  sciences  together;  then  to 
the  north  of  that,  the  human  hospital;  and, 
across  the  highway  to  the  west,  a  veterans’ 
hospital.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  these 
things  stand  now. 

Yes,  it's  rather  interesting.  We  got  into 
the  Vet  School  by  way  of  our  physical  planning. 
We  had  our  academic  plan  and  then  we  had  our 
physical  plan,  and  one  of  the  shocks  to  me 
when  we  looked  at  the  Vet  School  was  that  some 
of  the  responsible  faculty  men  on  the  campus 
said  to  me,  "Don't  trust  those  veterinarians." 

I  couldn't  see  why.  I  felt  and  I  soon  learned 
that  the  Vet  School  was  one  of  the  great 
jewels  of  our  campus.  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  things  that  could  help  make  the  campus  great 
because  it  was  the  only  one  in  California  and 
one  of  the  only  two  on  the  West  Coast.  So  I 
didn't  take  that  seriously.  But  then,  when  we 
looked  at  the  Vet  School  we  found  this  great 
building  where  the  Vet  School  was  had  no 
hospital,  so  it's  just  like  if  you're  building 
a  medical  school  and  construct  a  building  for 
all  the  sciences  and  don't  have  a  hospital  or 
any  place  where  you  have  sick  humans. 

In  fact,  it  became  clear  to  me  we'd  built 
the  thing  absolutely  backwards.  So,  this 
plagued  me  for  a  long  time.  The  question  was, 
"How  were  we  going  to  get  an  animal  facility?" 
Then  we  got  looking  at  our  academic  plan, 
looking  ahead  in  biology — this  campus  was 
strong  on  biology — and  we  anticipated  a  great 
increase  in  enrollment  of  biology.  Then  the 
question  was,  "Where  are  we  going  to  put  all 
these  students  and  faculty  if  we  develop  in 
biology  the  way  we  think  we  will.  Then,  if 
we  start  locating  buildings  in  a  geographic 
area  where  other  biology  departments  are 
located,  we'd  soon  have  the  Vet  School  sur¬ 
rounded  and  we  couldn't  even  build  a  hospital 
if  we  wanted  to. 
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So  then  the  thought  came  to  us,  and  I 
think  it  really  was  a  fellow  named  Rogers  who 
worked  on  statistics,  requirements,  and 
things,  who  suggested  we  do  what  we  did.  And 
Rogers  was  then  with  Terry  Suber  out  in  the 
physical  plant.  Later  we  moved  him  in  with 
Mahlon  Cook,  but  I  inherited  Rogers.  He  was 
a  good  man;  I  hated  to  see  him  leave.  Ed 
Spafford,  too,  was  heavily  involved  in  the 
idea.  We  concluded  the  only  thing  we  could 
do  was  take  the  present  Vet  School,  convert 
it  into  biology,  and  build  a  new  Vet  School. 
That's  where  the  whole  thing  started,  and  so 
that's  when  we  really  started  thinking  about 
it  and  said,  "Look  we  don't  want  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  we  made  the  last  time,  so  let's 
start  out  by  building  the  hospital."  And  not 
only  that,  if  x^e  had  the  hospital  then  we 
could  build  the  other  buildings  and  gradually 
move  into  them.  So,  we  built  the  hospital 
(apparently  it's  an  excellent  one),  but  in 
the  meantime,  as  we  got  ready  for  the  next 
increment,  funds  started  drying  up  and  costs 
started  going  up.  I  remember  talking  about 
15,  20  million  dollars  and  we  kept  delaying 
and  delaying  and  when  I  left  we  were  talking 
about  35  million  dollars.  I  don't  know 
where  it  is  now. 

We  had  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
design,  the  location,  the  change,  but  we  were 
able  to  sell  this  statewide.  You  know,  if 
you  have  a  Vet  School,  and  then  you  suddenly 
tell  the  statewide  University  and  the 
legislators  that  you  want  a  hospital,  they 
say,  "Well,  you've  got  a  Vet  School,"  and  let 
me  tell  you,  this  took  some  selling!  It 
really  took  some  selling!  And  to  say  that 
ten  years  ago  we  did  it  all  wrong  wasn't  easy. 
Well,  then,  when  you  get  the  hospital  and  say 
you  want  a  building  for  basic  sciences,  that's 
not  easy,  either.  But  we  could  say  we  were 
being  pushed  off  the  campus  by  biology  and 
that  was  all  right. 
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Mrak:  In  the  meantime,  the  Medical  School  came 

into  the  picture--we  had  to  consider  planning 
for  this.  Well,  we  decided  we  would  put  the 
Vet  School  and  the  Med  School  along  the 
highway  going  to  Woodland,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  main  campus.  And  what  about  putting 
the  vet  hospital  on  one  end,  the  south  end, 
the  medical  hospital  on  the  north  end,  and  in 
between,  one  building  for  both  medical  and 
veterinarian?  Well,  the  veterinarians  were 
scared  to  death  of  Medicine.  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  still  are  or  not.  There’s 
probably  some  reason  for  it,  but  I  think  they 
could  and  should  work  together,  they  could 
support  each  other,  and  actually,  Dean  Tupper 
did  help  an  awful  lot  in  supporting  them  for 
increased  salaries  and  other  support  for  the 
Vet  School.  I  think  he  did  this  because  he 
knew  the  veterinarians  were  afraid  of  him,  and 
I  kept  prodding  him  and  saying,  "Look,  we’ve 
got  to  have  friends."  So,  he  went  overboard, 
but  I  can't  say  the  veterinarians  helped  us 
any  in  this  way. 

And,  so  it  goes,  but  we  did  finally  get 
the  vet  hospital,  and  I  think  it’s  a  very  fine 
one.  We  got  lots  of  federal  money  to  build 
up  facilities  south  of  State  Highway  5  for  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  but  we  still 
need  our  basic  sciences  building  for  medicine 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

A.I.D.:  By  the  way,  did  the  chancellors  attend  all  the 

Regents'  meetings? 

Mrak:  Yes,  thi3  is  something  I  believe  was  initiated 

by  Clark  Kerr.  There  was  a  so-called  Council 
of  Chancellors,  too,  and  they  would  meet  a 
week  before  the  Regents’  meeting. 

The  Regents'  meeting  lasts  two  days.  The 
first  day  is  devoted  to  committee  meetings, 
educational  policies,  buildings  and  grounds. 
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Mrak:  finance,  etc.  And  then,  the  second  day,  a 

general  meeting,  and  committee  reports  and 
their  approval  or  disapproval,  and  so  on. 

And  every  once  in  a  while  the  chancellors 
would  be  called  on  and  get  involved  in  things 
like  this.  I  can  say  the  Regents  were  always 
good  to  me--never  once  did  I  really  have 
trouble  with  them.  I  only  had  a  few  even 
mildly  unpleasant  happenings.  One  was  with 
poor  Gardner  Dailey  when  he  got  up  and  started 
to  design  a  building  which  was  before  the 
Regents  for  their  approval.  We  had  already 
agreed  on  a  design  and  I'll  be  darned  if  when 
he  was  before  the  Regents  he  didn't  start  to 
change  the  design,  and  that's  when  Phil  Boyd 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Didn't  you  approve  this 
building  before  you  came  to  us?"  I  said  we 
had.  (He  whispered  to  me.)  So  when  Dailey 
got  through,  I  got  up  and  said,  "Now,  Gardner, 
we  went  through  the  details  of  this  buiUdin^g 
at  Davis.  We  all  agreed  to  it,  and  now  youre 
changing  it."  That  poor  guy,  it  really 
murdered  him.  But  what  could  I  do? 

Then,  the  other  occasion  was  when 
Bannerman  was  vice-president  of  business  (he 
is  dead  now) .  Bannerman  and  I  were  never 
close  and,  if  anything,  we  were  far  apart. 

He  was  an  ex-Navy  man,  and  was  brought  in  as 
controller,  as  vice-president  of  business 
under  Hitch.  He  was  a  sort  of  cold  individual. 
The  Regents  wore  talking  about  student  identi¬ 
fication  cards  for  the  library.  Bannerman 
joined  in  the  discussion  and  went  on  to  say 
we  had  them  at  Davis  and  the  only  thing  they 
were  used  for  was  to  identify  students,  nothing 
else.  And  so  I  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  this 
is  not  our  attitude  at  Davis  at  all."  There 
were  students  in  the  audience.  I  said,  "If 
these  are  not  to  serve  the  students,  then 
we're  not  interested  in  them."  I  could  just 
see  this  coming  back  at  me  from  students — that 
we  were  using  them  only  as  ID  cards.  Finally, 
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Mrak:  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  at  that  meeting  or 

another,  when  I  said  to  Elmo  Morgan,  in  front 
of  Bannerman,  "Well,  I  guess  there's  a  lot  of 
you  fellows  who  will  be  glad  when  I  get  out 
of  here."  And  Bannerman  said,  "You  can  say 
that  again." 

In  the  Council  of  Chancellors  we  got 
along  very  well.  Franklin  Murphy  (chancellor, 
U.C.L.A.),  I  would  say,  was  the  most  talka¬ 
tive  person,  but  he  always  had  a  lot  to  say 
and  I  admired  him  (still  do),  felt  close  to 
him,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  was  on  my 
guard.  If  I  wanted  help  I  called  on  him.  I 
think  he's  a  tremendously  talented  and  compe¬ 
tent  man.  The  person  who  succeeded  him  is 
not  even  a  molecule  off  the  old  block,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  That's  Charles  Young,  who  at 
the  chancellors'  meetings  tried  to  talk  like 
Murphy,  and  that  used  to  nauseate  me.  But 
talking  about  talcing  people  on,  I  even  took 
Franklin  Murphy  on,  one  time. 

We  were  at  San  Diego  (I  don't  know  why 
these  things  all  happened  at  San  Diego),  and 
I  was  trying  to  get  a  word  in  and  couldn't. 

I  finally  popped  up  and  said,  "God  damn  it, 
Franklin,  will  you  shut  up  one  minute  and  let 
me  get  a  word  in?"  His  face  just  froze  and 
his  jaw  dropped.  (It  makes  me  think  of  the 
time  I  took  on  the  minority  students  in  my 
office.  I  got  my  word  in  and  I  shut  up.)  He 

came  around  later,  and  he  said  to  me,  J"My  _ 

dear  friend,  you  were  rough  on  me l"  /Laughte_r./ 
But  that  was  it,  you  see--I  liked  Franklin 
Murphy  and  we  respected  each  other. 

There  were  statewide  committees  made  up  of 
academic  and  administrative  personnel.  At 
these  committees  they  talked  about  academic 
plans,  finances,  buildings,  medical  schools, 
etc.,  etc.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  these 
meetings  for  I  enjoyed  maneuvering  the  people 
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Mrak:  and  especially  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  might  pull  him  up  to  the  brink  of  decision 
and  then  push  him  into  a  favorable  decision. 
So,  when  we  had  these  meetings,  I  always  tried 
to  arm  myself  with  some  little  things  I  knew 
would  get  the  person  on  defense,  for  I  felt 
that  the  best  offense  was  to  get  them  on 
defense.  And  so  we  at  Davis  generally  did 
very  well  in  those  meetings,  and  I  think  all 
in  all,  the  people  really  liked  it.  There 
were  a  few  that  we  would  take  on.  I  already 
told  you  about  Ellis  Gross  and  the  purchasing 
agent  who  involved  Stan.  Freeborn--but ,  there 
was  another  case.  A  fellow--by  gosh,  I  can’t 
think  of  his  name — oh,  yes — Blumberg,  who 
thought  he  was  an  export  in  medical  financing, 
and  that  darned  guy  (in  Berkeley)  just  liter¬ 
ally  put  himself  at  cross  purposes  to  every¬ 
thing  that  we  were  doing.  So,  I  felt  the 
thing  to  do  was,  at  the  minute  he  opened  his 
mouth,  and  before  he  could  get  four  words 
out,  to  take  him  on  and  get  him  so  embarrassed 
and  on  such  defense  that  he  would  be  useless 
for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

And  then,  too,  I  thought,  "I've  got  five 
people  from  the  Med  School  with  me,  and  I'll 
build  some  strength  behind  me  there."  So 
Blumberg  started  in  with  a  mean  and  arrogant 
question,  and  that's  when  I  took  after  him. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  didn't  mind  questions, 
but  when  a  person  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  I  felt  that  it  was  very  costly 
to  the  University  and  the  state  and  this  was 
the  situation  with  Blumberg,  and  unless  he 
had  something  that  he  could  say  with  facts 
rather  than  opinions  and  arrogance,  I  didn't 
want  another  word  out  of  him.  (And  here 
again,  Harry  Wellman  was  there.)  And  this 
completely  threw  Blumberg  off  guard  so  that 
everytime  he  opened  his  mouth  we  would  knock 
him  down.  It  destroyed  him.  I  don't  think 
he  was  sincere.  I  think  he  was  interested  in 
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Mrak:  building  his  own  position  rather  than  working 

xvlth  us.  So  after  this  meeting  he  became 
ineffectual  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  And 
not  only  that,  it  gave  our  people  enough  cour¬ 
age  for  them  to  take  him  on  if  they  had  to. 

So,  this  is  the  type  thing.  He  may  have  been 
a  good  friend  of  Hitch's,  I  don't  know,  but 
Hitch  knew  where  I  stood  on  him.  Perhaps  it's 
things  of  this  type  that  gave  me  the  reputation 
of  being  forthright. 

A.I.D. :  What  do  you  mean  by  "project  involvement?" 

Mrak:  I  guess  it  was  the  last  two  years  before  I 

retired,  we  heard  that  the  SDS  (Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society),  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  the  East,  had  picked  Davis  as  a  campus  to 
disrupt  because  it  was  too  peaceful!  McGorkle 
heard  about  this  and  so  he  and  a  group  got 
together,  did  some  brainstorming,  and  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  involve  students 
in  a  lot  of  things  end  beat  the  SDS'ers  to  the 
punch.  One  of  the  ideas  was  to  set  up  on  the 
quad  a  platform  that  was  located  in  the  middle 
of  it,  facing  to  the  east,  so  that  we  could 
have  students,  faculty,  and  workers  meet 
there.  And  then  we  had  about  seven  or  eight 
mikes  located  around  the  area  in  front  of  the 
platform.  On  the  back  of  the  stage  we  had  a 
blackboard,  probably  about  thirty  feet  long. 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  person  in  English 
who  then  led  the  thing  off.  The  idea  was  to 
say  "We  are  having  a  lot  of  changes.  We  need 
the  input  from  everybody.  We  need  all  people 
involved,  so  let's  write  on  the  board  the 
things  anyone  wants  to  suggest,  then  we'll 
set  up  booths  where  you  can  sign  up  to  work 
on  this  one  project  or  another."  There  were 
forty  projects  suggested,  one  of  thembirth 
control  (and  about  everything  else). 

We  had  a  lot  of  students  sign  up.  Most 
of  the  projects  fell  by  the  wayside;  they 
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Mrak:  usually  do.  While  we  were  doing  this  there 

were  some  hecklers  in  the  audience.  One  of 
them  accused  me  of  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  large  corporation. 
Finally  (I  don’t  know  if  you  want  to  put 
this  in  here),  there  was  one  young  fellow  (I 
found  out  later  that  he  came  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  California)  who  came  to  the 
mike  and  said  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  these 
guys  with  all  their  "B.S.",  and  he  said, 

"What  the  chancellor  is  doing  is  worthwhile," 
and  he  wished  they'd  shut  up.  And  that  sort 
of  took  the  wind  out  of  the  activists,  and 
so  we  proceeded.  We  appointed  a  fellow  in 
botany  to  head  up  the  entire  activity  and 
many  things  came  out  of  it.  Now  the  present 
chancellor  has  PROBE,  but  the  general  idea  of 
PROBE  really,  in  a  way,  started  with  this. 
That  is,  I  don’t  know  what  PROBE  means,  but 
it  is  to  get  students  in  contact  with 
industry  for  jobs  and  part-time  work  and 
things  of  this  type  to  understand  what  jobs 
are.  One  of  the  people  that  helped  us  a  lot 
was  a  former  vice-president  of  the  telephone 
company. 

Then  we  had  an  "ombudsman"  set  up  so  the 
students  could  get  direct  access  to  informa¬ 
tion.  It  had  a  telephone  center.  So,  any 
number  of  these  projects  got  started.  And 
when  the  SDS  had  its  meetings  later  (we  had 
feedback  from  these  meetings),  they  pointed 
out  that  I  was  playing  awful  dirty,  that  I 
was  just  doing  this  to  stave  off  what  the  SDS 
wanted. 

A.IcD. :  You  can't  win. 

Mrak:  Well,  we  did  win.  So,  this  was  the  "project 

involvement."  I  got  credit  for  it,  but  the 
credit  really  belongs  to  McCorkle;  it  was  his 
idea,  really. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


I  was  told  that  any  student,  radical  or  not, 
could  take  an  open  mike  on  the  quad  at  noon 
and  talk  on  any  subject. 

That's  right.  Well,  this  was  another  part  of 
the  whole  thing.  We  opened  it  up  so  they 
could  do  it,  really,  and  they  blew  off  a  lot 
of  steam,  and  I  think  it  was  very,  very 
worthwhile. 

We  started  a  lot  of  things,  just  trying 
to  keep  ahead  of  those  people.  But,  it  was 
a  game  of  wits.  I'll  tell  you;  it  just  kept 
you  tired.  I  got  tired  of  it .  I  don't  know 
how  the  present  chancellor  is  taking  it,  but 
if  he  doesn't  get  weary  at  times,  I  would  be 
surprised. 

Did  you  also  have  dormitory  committees? 

Yes,  we  tried  to  get  activities  in  dorms. 

Some  were  successful  and  some  weren't.  But, 
as  far  as  I  know,  some  of  the  dorm  programs 
that  didn't  do  well  then,  aren't  doing  well 
now.  I  don't  knew;  I'm  not  up  to  what's 
happening  now,  really.  I'd  just  as  soon  not 
be . 


We  tried  to  get  students  involved  in. all 
kinds  of  activities  and  especially  in 
intramural  sports  and  Picnic  Day  and  things 
of  this  type.  I  personally  tried  to  get 
around  to  as  many  of  those  activities  as  I 
could,  but  entertaining  as  I  did,  and  going 
to  dorms  and  all  the  rest  of  it--the  bad 
thing  was  that  I  didn't  have  as  much  time  for 
my  own  kids  as  I  should,  have.  That  was  the 
bad  part  of  it. 

The  intramural  program  really  was  started 
with  a  view  of  keeping  students  active,  and 
that's  been  a  very  successful  program.  Bill 
Lakie  is  the  one  that  got  that  underway.  (I 
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Mrak:  think  it’s  a  tragedy  that  we  lost  Bill,  but 

we  couldn't  keep  him  because  he  had  a  better 
offer.)  But  he  eventually  got  about  eighty 
percent  of  the  students  on  the  campus  involved 
in  intramural  sports.  I  think  that  was  a 
great  thing,  because  in  the  spring  when  they 
can  be  outside  and  it's  warm  enough  you've  got 
to  have  someplace  for  them  to  get  tired  and 
blow  off  steam. 

We  got  the  old  barn  moved  from  the  vet 
complex  to  near  the  tennis  courts  where  the 
students  could  hold  barn  dances,  etc.  I  had 
in  mind  building  more  tennis  courts  and 
recreation  areas  around  the  dorms  so  that  we 
would  just  blow  off  this  steam  right  and  left. 

But  the  whole  idea  was  involvement  of 
students,  and  one  part  of  this  was  the  snack 
bar  at  the  Wyatt  theater,  at  the  lodge  up  the 
creek,  at  the  swimming  pool,  and  the  little 
snack  bar  in  the  Tercero  dining  room  center. 

We  really  had  in  mind  more  things  of  this 
type.  Our  attitude,  Chet  McCorkle's  and  mine, 
was  you've  got  to  keep  ahead  of  these  people 
and  you've  got  to  keep  them  occupied.  You've 
got  to  keep  them  sort  of  divided  into  small 
groups  and  scattered  around.  But  if  you  ever 
let  them  get  into  mobs  and  if  they  don't 
have  things  to  do  that  are  constructive,  you 
are  in  trouble.  The  athletic  programs  don't 
carry  the  interest  that  they  did  at  one  time, 
so  you  need  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  you 
need  a  diversity,  a  variety,  of  things.  All 
students  are  not  going  to  be  interested  in 
the  same  things.  This  is  why  we  started 
hobbies  and  crafts,  and  Bob  Downie  was 
involved  in  that  in  the  student  union.  I 
don't  know  how  far  they've  gone  into  that  now. 
This  is  why  we  got  the  idea  of  little  snack 
bars  scattered  all  around  the  campus.  This 
is  where  we  got  the  idea  of  the  "free-loaders 
program,"  where  if  a  student  would  take  a 
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Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak ; 


faculty  member  to  the  snackbar  the  student 
could  get  his  coke  or  coffee  free. 

Would  you  mention  the  chancellor's  round 
tables? 

Oh  yes  I  That  was  another  activity.  Very 
early  in  the  game  we  started  these  round 
tables  about  once  a  month  and  the  idea  was 
to  have  the  students  ask  any  questions  they 
wanted,  have  any  discussion.  We  at  first 
took  a  selected  few  and  then  later  we  opened 
it  up  to  those  who  wanted  to  come,  and  then 
eventually  that  type  thing  died  and  we  had  to 
find  something  else.  But  I  thought  they  were 
very  successful  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
be  close  to  the  students.  At  one  time  they 
were  going  to  get  after  me  and  Clark  Kerr 
was  here.  Clark  helped  tremendously  in 
handling — fielding  some  of  the  questions. 

What  was  the  worst  moment  you  had  in  student 
relations,  with  confrontation? 

The  Mime  Troup  (I  see  it's  coming  up  again), 
in  those  days,  was  an  issue  that  caused  a  lot 
of  problems;  it  was  breaking  new  ground,  you 
know.  They  wanted  to  come  up  here  so  I 
asked  Bob  Black,  who  was  stxident  body  president, 
to  have  it  delayed.  So,  he  had  it  delayed 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  objections  to  the 
delay,  and  some  of  the  mime  people  came  up 
from  San  Francisco  and  spoke  on  the  quad  and 
called  me  all  kinds  of  names  and  everything 
like  that.  And  then  there  was  a  big  meeting 
in  Freeborn  Hall  with  over  five  hundred 
persons  there,  and  we  all  sat  on  the  floor 
and  talked,  and  they  started  after  me,  and 
Bob  Black  got  up  and  said,  "Look,  I  may  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Mrak,  but  I  respect  him  and 
his  views,  and  if  you  want  to  take  anything 
out  on  anybody  take  it  out  on  me."  So  that 
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Mrak:  calmed  people  down  a  great  deal.  Well,  we 

got  through  that. 

A.I.D.:  Who  were  the  mime  people? 

Mrak:  The  Mime  Troup  was  a  troup  in  San  Francisco-- 

music,  songs,  pantomime.  And  they  had 
performed  in  ways  that  are  probably  accepted 
nearly  everyplace  today,  but  you  know,  when 
you  go  through  the  evolutionary  process,  there 
are  times  when  you  become  a  little  objection¬ 
able  to  the  general  public.  They  would  mimic 
sex  acts  and  things  like  that,  and  they'd 
sing.  Bob  Wiggins  felt  they  were  mimicking 
the  abuse  of  the  blacks  by  the  whites;  I 
suppose,  going  back  to  slavery  days  when  the 
white  men  took  advantage  of  the  black  women. 
But  I  don’t  have  the  depth  of  perception  or 
understanding  to  see  this  or  read  into  it, 
but  it  may  have  had- that  sociological 
implication;  I  don’t  know.  But  Bob  believed 
this  was  the  reason  people  objected  to  it  so 
much.  So,  that  was  the  situation.  The 
Regents,  particularly  Regent  Canady,  kept 
talking  about  smut  and  vulgarity  on  campus 
and  kept  the  issue  alive  in  the  newspapers 
and  so  on. 

There  was  one  girl  involved  in  this 
activity,  a  Danish  girl,  and  of  all  things,  I 
saw  her  last  night.  She  says  she  has  her 
Ph.D.  and  is  teaching  at  Sacramento  State. 

She  argues  for  Women's  Lib.  She  was  talking 
to  Senator  Teale  last  night.  She  said  to  me, 
"Do  you  remember  I  used  to  cause  you  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  what  do  you  think  about  it?”  I 
said,  "I  thought  then  you  were  a  problem.”  I 
turned  to_  Teale,  "Don't  pay  much  attention  to 
her.”  /Laughter./7  Well,  we  got  along  all 
right.  But  with  that  type  person,  I  just  feel 
that’s  the  way  to  talk  to  her.  And  she's  a 
rather  attractive  woman,  too. 
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A.I.D. : 
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A.I.D, : 

Mrak : 


I  often  wondered  what  made  her  drive  in 
those  directions.  Munson  was  her  name  then 
and  is  now.  She’s  teaching  at  Sac  State  now. 
I'm  glad  she's  not  here. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  chancellor's  term, 
just  about  when  I  was  through  and  Meyer  was 
to  have  his  first  introduction,  Davis  was  a 
staging  area  for  a  march  onto  Sacramento . 

And  there  were  an  awful  lot  of  students  who 
came  in  and  marched  onto  Mrak  Hall,  and  Meyer 
went  out  and  talked  to  them.  Apparently  what 
he  said  was  all  right,  but  unfortunately  he 
used  the  words  "I'm  with  you,"  and  every 
right-winger  picked  this  up.  I  thought" they 

were  harmless  words,  but  that  came  right  at" 

the  end  of  my  term,  so  I  wasn't  going  to  be 

bothered  with  them.  So,  then  when  I  had  the 

invitation  to  go  with  Rockefeller,  I 
suggested  to  Charlie  Hitch  that  Meyer  take 
over  then.  So  he  walked  right  into  it. 

I  was  told  that  there  was  a  confrontation  (I 
think  you  were  out  of  town)  the  night  that 
the  students  met  to  protest  Kerr's  firing — do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 

The  students,  of  course,  were  opposed  to 
Kerr's  firing,  and  an  enormous  number  of  them 
marched  onto  this  building  /University  Housed 
but  to  me  it  wasn't  a  confrontation,  it  was  a 
friendly  contact.  And  Bob  Hoagland  led  that; 
he  was  then  president  of  the  student  body. 

And  there  was  an  exchange  of  words  and  things, 
but  that  was  about  it. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  you  thought  you 
might  need  to  use  the  police,  and  wha.t  would 
have  been  your  policy  had  you  needed  police? 

I  don't  know.  The  police  were  always  here, 
and  frankly,  I  never  even  thought  of  using 
the  police.  Now,  in  looking  ahead,  if  I  were 
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Mrak:  to  remain  as  chancellor — thinking  ahead  of 

the  peaceful  way--the  only  thing  I  could  see 
if  things  got  too  bad  would  be  for  us  to  go 
to  court  and  get  an  injunction.  This  is  what 
I  think  they  used  at  San  Diego. 

You  see,  I’ve  always  felt  that  if  the 
faculty  was  united  and  if  the  faculty  was 
with  you  there  would  be  no  problem.  But 
invariably  you  get  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  faculty  just  as  you  do  with  any 
group,  and  it  doesn’t  take  very  many  faculty 
members  to  raise  Cain.  And  this  is  where  I 
think  the  problem  is.  Now,  generally 
speaking,  we  had  a  more  responsible  faculty 
here  than  I  think  they  had  in  Berkeley  or 
Santa  Barbara  or  some  of  the  other  places. 

So,  as  somebody  said  in  the  past,  "If  you 
lose  your  faculty  you’ve  lost  your  faculties." 
And  holding  on  to  them  is  a  tough  deal,  and 
having  them  under stand  and  work  with  you.  I 
tried  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  work  behind  the 
scenes  where  I’d  get  the  extreme  right  and 
the  extreme  left  together  and  working 
together,  but  gee,  this  is  tough.  It’s  this 
type  of  a  game  and  sometimes  I’d  think  "Is 
it  worth  it  all?"  (I  don’t  know.)  But  we 
were  always  thinking,  always  thinking.  It 
was  just  like  when  you  were  in  the  war,  you 
got  tired  of  it. 

A.I.D. :  Were  your  relations  with  the  students  and 
faculty  so  good  that  you  knew  more  or  less 
in  advance  where  the  trouble  spots  were? 

Mrak:  Well,  let  me  say,  I  tried  to  develop  a  G-2 

/U.S.  Army  Staff  Intelligence/  wherever  I 
could.  I  just  felt  that  we  were  getting 
into  a  situation  where  we  needed  this 
information.  We  had  G-2s  everyplace.  So, 
we  were  told  there  was  going  to  be  a  meet¬ 
ing.  There  were  some  people  who  were  very 
liberal  left-wingers.  They  were  borderline 
academic  people,  teaching  assistants,  and 
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Mrak:  maybe  instructors  at  those  levels--super- 

graduate  students  who  had  been  here  a  number 
of  years.  I  don’t  remember — it  was  at 
somebody's  private  home,  but  we  showed  up.  I 
took  McCorkle,  and  I  found  that  this  meeting 
was  an  anti-McCorkle  meeting.  They  didn't 
want  him  to  succeed  me.  But,  when  we  got 
through  (there  were  various  colorations 
there),  I  think  they  liked  McCorkle  very  much. 

I  think,  generally  speaking,  we  had  such 
a  set-up  that  we  were  pretty  well-informed, 
between  McCorkle  and  myself.  Preceding 
McCorkle  as  vice-chancellor  was  Everett 
Carter.  We  had  no  problems  then  at  all.  And 
then  with  Vernon  Cheadle  as  vice- chancell or 
we  had  none.  Then  came  Bob  /Robert  A_./ 
Wiggins,  appointed  in  19 6 4  as  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  student  affairs,  and  that  is 
when  things  started  to  show  up.  And  Bob  had 
pretty  good  rapport  with  the  students.  He 
knew  where  they  were,  what  they  were  doing, 
and  so  we  started  to  get  feedback,  and  it 
was  after  that,  when  McCorkle  came  in  as 
vice-chancellor  (he  came  in  about  19&6)  that 
we  started  setting  up_contacts.  He  had  his 
and  I  had  mine.  Ed  /Edward/  Turner  in 
psychology,  Chuck  (Charles')  Irby  (I  guess  he 
was  in  geography),  both  black  people — helped 
me  tremendously.  Then  we  had  Barry  Wilson 
over  in  poultry  of  all  things.  He  used  to 
work  with  recalcitrant  students.  And  there 
was  a  fellow  in  botany,  so  you  might  say  we 
had  people  planted.  I  didn't  like  to  use  that 
term,  but  we  maintained  contact  with  them  so 
that  we  knew  what  was  going  on — we  didn't 
miss  very  much.  We  had  very  good  contact  with 
the  reporters.  A  student  named  Halcomb  who 
was  on  the  Cal  Aggie  (student  newspaper)  here 
was  the  one  who  uncovered  this  sensitivity 
thing.  Did  I  tell  you  about  that?  That  was 
an  interesting  situation,  a  tense  one.  It  was 
a  rough  one.  Halcomb  uncovered  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  men  in  poli  sci  /political  science/^ 
an  assistant  prof essor--we  got  rid  of  him 
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Mrak:  and  here  again,  getting  rid  of  these  people 

is  not  easy;  the  faculty  won't  fire  anyone; 
they're  afraid  to  fire.  I'll  tell  you  this 
story  later — you  sort  of  use  heat  and  pressure 
and  roadblocks  until  they  leave;  that's  all 
you  can  do — this  fellow's  name  as  I  recall, 
was  Gerald  Priedberg.  Friedberg  was  sure  an 
irregular  operatoz1  in  poli  sci,  and  he  gave  a 
course  (then  they  were  going  crazy  on 
"experimental  colleges"),  an  experimental 
college  course,  in  sensitivity.  This  course 
met  off  the  campus,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
would  take  off  their  clothes  and  touch  each 
other.  Halcomb  tipped  me  off  as  to  what  was 
going  on.  So,  we  had  a  conference  then  with 
Bynum  and  Ed  Spafford  and  McCorkle  on  what  to 
do.  So,  I  thought,  "Well,  let's  call  in  the 
reporters  and  tell  them  'Here  it  is.'"  I 
always  made  it  a  point  to  be  close  to 
reporters,  and,  frankly,  would  let  them  in  on 
things  that  were  confidential,  or  sometimes 
twist  things  into  confidential  matters  that 
really  weren't  confidential,  to  sort  of  get 
them  to  think  I  was  feeding  them  information. 
At  least,  I  always  acted  in  a  very  honest  way 
with  them.  I  tried  to  build  that  relation¬ 
ship.  It  was  a  real  good  one. 

However,  The  Sacramento  Union  was  just 
coming  into  the  picture  then  under  a  new 
management.  And  they  had  a  man  named  Mike 
Fallon.  The  writers  all  agreed  (almost  took 
a  blood  oath)  that  they  wouldn't  publish  it, 
they'd  let  me  go  ahead  and  clean  this  up. 

But,  his  paper  published  it.  He  said  he  had 
to  tell  the  city  editor.  Well,  the  city 
editor  left  two  weeks  later.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  was  responsible  or  not.  (I've 
had  a  pretty  good  relationship  with  Carlisle 
Reed  (the  publisher)  and  I  have  felt  that 
maybe  the  city  editor  was  released.  But, 
what  happened  after  that,  then  the  Woodland 
paper  ( The  Democrat)  published  the  whole  story 
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Mrak:  and  how  I’d  dealt  with  reporters,  how  I’d 

been  fair  with  them,  and  how  they'd  all 
agreed  to  keep  this  out  of  the  papers--it 
wouldn't  do  any  good  to  the  University,  and 
we'd  clean  it  up,  and  how  The  Sacramento 
Union  went  and  published  it.  Well,  it  must 
have  been  embarrassing  to  the  Union. 

And  so,  we  gained  out  of  that  in  that 
way.  I  thought  they'd  dismiss  Mike  Fallon 
but  they  never  did,  but  Mike's  never  been  in 
oxir  good  graces  after  that  because  I  just 
don't  trust  him.  But  it  got  into  Sacramento. 
We  have  two  dopes  as  our  legislators  in  this 
district — Ray  Johnson  and  Marler,  they  get 
all  excited  on  these  things.  (Sometimes  I 
wish  I'd  run  against  Ray  Johnson.  People 
wanted  me  to,  or  against  Marler,  either  one, 
because  I  don't  think  they  give  us  anything.) 
But,  anyway,  Assemblyman  LeRoy  Green  from 
Sacramento  was  holding  hearings,  then,  on 
all  the  vulgarity  going  on  in  state  colleges, 
so  I  called  him  up  and  said,  "Look,  LeRoy, 
just  leave  me  alone,  and  will  you  let  me 
handle  this  thing?"  He  said,  "I  will,  but 
you've  got  to  come  out  with  a  statement  on 
this  situation."  I  said,  "Well,  this  is  a 
faculty  matter."  He  said,  "I  don't  care. 
You've  got  to  come  out  with  a  statement."  I 
said,  "Well,  w'll  you  do  this?  If  I  can't 
get  a  statement  out  of  the  faculty,  will  you 
subpoena  txm>  or  three  and  I'll  give  you  their 
names?"  And  he  said,  "Yes." 

So  then  I  went  to  /G.  Ledyard/  Stebbins 
who  X'/as  chairman  of  the  Academic  Senate,  and, 
to  one  or  two  others  and  said,  "Look,  you've 
got  you r  choice.  You've  got  an  executive 
committee;  let's  issue  a  statement  that  you 
don't  condone  this  type  of  thing,  or  else 
you're  going  to  go  over  to  Sacramento  and 
they're  going  to  put  you  through  the  ropes 
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Mrak:  and  it’ll  make  us  look  like  fools,  especially 

you.  because  this  is  a  faculty  matter."  So 
they  got  all  excited  and  within  an  hour  I  had 
ray  statement  and  I  3ent  it_over  to  LeRoy 
Green  and  he  was  happy.  /Laughter^/  (It  was 
almost  blackmail,  I  guess,  but  this  was  the 
type  of  life  you  had  to  lead.) 

Well,  then  they  were  all  happy  in  the 
legislature,  and  xdien  assemblymen  Shoemaker 
and  Ken  Corey  heard  about  it,  they  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  Assembly  (another  one  of 
these  things),  commending  me  on  the  way  I 
handled  this.  So  then  I  had  to  get  behind 
the  scenes  and  kill  that,  because  I  was  afraid 
that  the  people  here  would  think  I  did  this 
for  my  own  good.  So  here  I  was  lobbying 
against  a  resolution  commending  me — my  God! 

But  that  thing  appeared  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  sure  got  notoriety  out 
of  that . 

A.I.D. :  What  happened  to  that  poll  sci  faculty  member? 

Mrak:  He  gradually  phased  out  of  the  picture  and  we 

got  rid  of  him.  We  had  some  bad  ones  that 
way.  He  was  always  a  disruptive  fellow,  and 
those  people  take  an  awful  lot  of  time. 

Yehudi  Cohen  was  another  one.  You  talk  about 
confrontation!  I  don’t  like  to  get  it  down 
in  black  and  white,  but  I  have  my  feelings 
about  not  only  the  responsibility  but  the 
sincerity  of  the  man.  Yehudi  Cohen  was  in 
anthropology,  and  he  was  giving  students 
grades  which  some  think  they  shouldn’t  have  had 
and  things  of  this  type.  But  anyway,  Yehudi 
Cohen  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  great 
favorite  of  students.  He  believed  in  teaching 
and  good  teaching  and  modern  teaching,  and 
then  he  turned  around  and  wanted  to  get  a  grant 
to  go  to  Israel  and  Spain  to  study  model 
systems  of  people  in  cultural  anthropology. 
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Mrak:  He  wanted  to  go  for  two  years,  and  Chet  said 

"No"  and  I  backed  him  up.  We  didn’t  want  a 
person  going  away  for  two  years.  Then  about 
forty  students  walked  up  to  my  office  (Chet 
handled  this;  I  was  away)  because  we  wouldn't 
give  Yehudi  Cohen  this  leave.  He's  the  type 
guy  who  did  this  kind  of  thing.  But  Chet 
(God  bless  him) — he  handled  it  beautifully! 
Later  Chet  and  I  got  Yehudi  Cohen  in  my 
office.  In  the  meantime  I  had  called  the 
Department  of  Education  in  Washington  and 
said,  "You're  going  to  give  Dr.  Cohen  this 
money  for  overseas  study.  Now,  I  understand 
that  you  can't  give  it  to  him  unless  he'll  go 
for  two  years,  and  we  have  a  problem  and  I 
was  wondering  if  we  could  work  it  out 
together.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  let  our 
people  go  for  two  years."  Their  spokesman 
said,  "Well,  I  don't  care  if  he  goes  for  two 
years,  one  year,  or. three  months."  I  never 
told  Cohen  I'd  phoned,  so  tdien  Chet  and  I 
talked  to  him  in  my  office,  I  said,  "Now, 
look,  do  you  have  to  go  for  two  years?  Suppose 
I  phone  Washington  and  tell  them  the  situation 
and  see  if  we  can't  get  one  year?"  He  said, 

"No,  I  don't  \-J8Xiz  you  to  phone  Washington." 
Well,  we  just  kept  the  kidney  punch  going, 
and  that  guy  just  sat  in  my  office  on  that 
chair,  prespiration  running  doxrm  his  face. 

Well,  I  never  told  him,  but  I  think  he  must 
have  known  that  I  had  phoned  Washington  on 
this  thing.  So,  finally  things  got  so  bad 
for  him  it  was  clear  he  was  going  to  leave, 
and  he  started  pxxblishing  a  series  of  stories 
in  nex%Tspapers — how  awful  the  campus  was,  how 
awful  everything  was — but  it  didn't  do  him  a 
bit  of  good.  This  is  the  kind  of  man  he  was, 
you  see.  And  you  get  people  like  that.  I 
once  gave  a  talk  at  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  I 
told  them  that  in  my  period  as  a  faculty 
member  and  then  chancellor  I'd  noticed  a  great 
difference,  a  change  in  faculty  members,  and 
especially  the  young  ones.  Where  at  one 
time  they  were  interested  primarily  in  teaching. 
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Mrak:  had  great  loyalty  to  their  department,  their 

school,  and  their  profession,  and  were 
interested  in  their  research,  today  I  find 
that  they  have  no  loyalty  to  the  campus,  no 
loyalty  to  their  department,  no  loyalty  to 
their  profession,  but  rather  a  loyalty  to 
themselves,  and,  if  you  wish,  call  it 
selfishness.  And  boy,  that  got  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  and  that  was  fine. 

Then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Academic 
Senate  came  to  my  office  and  we  really  had 
that  one  out;  it  was  Tom  /Thomas  L \J  Allen  in 
chemistry.  I  didn’t  back  down  a  bit  on  it 
because  that’s  the  way  they  were  behaving. 

It’s  a  rather  interesting  thing,  though,  most 
of  these  recalcitrants  (practically  all  of 
them)  were  in  the  areas  that  I  think  are 
rather  inexact  and  almost  superficial-- 
sociology,  cultural,  anthropology,  and  certain 
aspects  of  poli  sci  and  psychology. 

We  had  problems  with  another  person. 

(Well,  you  talk  about  confrontations!)  We  had 
a  person  who  was  studying  dreams.  Where  was 
he?  I  guess  he  was  in  psychology.  I've 
forgotten  his  name.  Some  woman  called  in  and 
she  was  going  to  sue  him.  Oh  boy,  did  we 
have  problems  with  him.  And  what  do  you  do 
with  people  like  that?  The  chairman  didn't 
have  the  strength  to  do  anything.  Eventually 
the  person  left,  but  that  cost  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort.  Bill  /William  F_._"7  Dukes  has 
retired  as  vice-chancellor  of  academic  affairs 
and  I  have  a  hunch  that  it's  these  things  that 
may  have  gotten  under  his  skin.  He's  a  good 
man. 

A.I.D. :  Now,  you  were  building  up  faculty  during  a  lot 
of  these  years.  Did  you  use  a  blue  ribbon 
committee? 

Mrak:  The  way  we  would  build  up  faculty,  of  course, 

according  to  our  academic  plan,  was  to  figure 
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Mrak:  out  how  fast  we  would  grow  in  various 

departments  and  various  colleges,  and  then  go 
to  the  dean  and  say,  "Okay,  we  think  your 
college  will  grow  so  fast,  and  you  will  need 
so  many  people;"  and  then  request  statewide 
for  so  many  positions  for  that  college.  You 
then  sit  down  and  figure  out  where  you  want 
to  put  these  people,  and  in  what  departments. 

Then  he  would  tell  the  departments  and 
the  departments  wo  til  d  then  decide  in  what 
areas  they  would  want  men.  Then  they  would 
send  a  request  to  the  dean  for  appointments. 
It  would  then  go  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  Budget  Committee  would  appoint,  with  my 
approval,  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the 
case.  This  was  your  so-called  blue  ribbon 
committee.  Then  it  would  go  back  to  the 
budget  committee  for  comment,  then  to 
McCorkle,  and  he  and  I  together  went  over 
everything.  That's  the  way  it  went. 

A.I.D. :  Speaking  of  student  growth,  did  that  go 

according  to  plan,  or  does  that  jump  all 
fences? 

Mrak:  No,  it  went  pretty  much  according  to  plan 

until  the  last  year  I  was  chancellor. 

That's  when  we  started  diverting,  but  even 
then  we  had  no  serious  problems  about 
diversion  from  Davis.  They  had  had  trouble 
in  Santa  Barbara,  UCLA,  and  Berkeley;  and 
Riverside  was  never  a  favorite  campus  (I 
don't  know  xvhy--people  don't  like  it  or 
something) ;  and  San  Diego  and  Irvine  were 
limited.  Davis  hadn't  yet  reached  the  point 
where  so  many  wanted  to  come  here.  So  we'd 
get  a  few  over  the  plan,  maybe  a  hundred  or 
so  would  be  diverted,  but  we  had  no  problem. 
But,  as  you  well  know,  the  first  year  Meyer 
was  chancellor  he  had  tremendous  problems 
because  everybody  wanted  to  come  here.  That 
was  a  tough  one. 
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A.I.D. :  We've  talked  a  little  about  fraternities. 

There  was  a  fraternity  called  Sword  and 
Sandals.  What  did  that  do? 

Mrak:  The  Sword  and  Sandals,  I  always  felt,  was  a 

very  valuable  asset  to  this  campus,  and  I 
think  it  is  tragic  it's  been  permitted  to  die. 
Tragic  because  the  alumni  that  stayed 
affiliated  with  it  are  very  loyal  and 
important  to  the  campus.  It  was  started, 
really,  by  Ed  Voorhies,  and  Ed  Voorhies  was 
always  a  man  close  to  students.  When  he  was 
in  Berkeley  he  was  dean  of  students  at  one 
time.  He  was  an  active  assistant  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  was  close  to  an 
organization  called  Winged  Helmet  in  Berkeley, 
a  sort  of  a  service  organization  (I  never 
knew  it  until  later),  that  was  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  campus.  There  was  a  lot 
of  dissension  on  the  campus  and  they  were 
having  problems  after  the  First  World  War. 

So,  a  fellow  named  Henderson  and  a  few  others 
got  together  with  Ed  Voorhies  and  decided 
maybe  they  would  found  a  similar  society 
here  at  Davis,  and  have  it  go  underground, 
and  then  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  campus.  And  this  organization, 
through  the  years,  has  had  some  very 
distinguished  people  in  it.  They  had  a 
cabin  in  the  mountains  (still  do;  I  guess 
they'll  lose  it  eventually),  and  there  was  a 
great  loyalty  to  it,  and  the  people  who  were 
in  it  even  to  this  day  get  back  and  meet 
periodically--once  a  year. 

Jerry  Fielder  /former  state  director  of 
agriculture --now  deceased^  was  one,  for 
example.  They  would  work  for  the  good  of  the 
University.  Probably  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  things  that  happened--Senator  Hatfield 
from  Patterson,  many  years  ago,  was  concerned 
with  agriculture,  and  he  suddenly  received  an 
onslaught  of  requests,  pressures,  and  whatnot, 
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Mrak:  to  do  more  for  agriculture.  When  World  War 

II  was  over,  the  state  had  accumulated  a  lot 
of  dough  and  Governor  Earl  Warren  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  So  the  pressure  was  put 
on  Hatfield,  who  was  working  toward  putting  a 
lot  of  it  into  agricultural  research. 

Hatfield  didn’t  know  where  the  pressure  cam© 
from,  when  actually  it  was  from  this  Sword  and 
Sandals  organization.  It  was  things  like  this. 
They  did  a  lot  of  good  for  the  campus  and  the 
University . 

Well,  v/hen  the  Kerr  situation  started  to 
become  critical  was  about  the  time  they  took 
in  some  of  the  extreme  kids.  I  never  ivill 
forget,  at  one  meeting--!  think  it  was  over 
at  Roadhouse  Hall — when  some  kid  said  something 
wrong  about  Clark  Kerr.  And  Clark  Kerr's  son 
was  there,  too,  and  that's  when  Ed  Voorhies 
got  up  and  just  tore  that  radical  apart  for 
maligning  this  fine  man.  Then  you  could  sort 
of  see  that  the  type  people  they  were  taking 
in  were  not  the  sound,  substantial  ones,  and 
the  organization  gradually  went  downhill . 

And,  I  would  say,  as  far  as  the  undergraduate 
students  are  concerned,  it's  almost  gone  to 
its  demise.  The  alumni  are  keeping  it  up, 
but  how  long  they'll  keep  it  up  nobody  knows. 
But,  it  was  an  unusual  group.  I  felt  it. gave 
great  strength  to  this  campus.  You  could 
alx^ays  rely  on  them  as  a  sort  of  a  secret 
service  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University.  They  helped  me  enormously,  too. 

A.I.D. :  You  mentioned  something  about  the  Chinese  in 
Davis.  What  was  that? 

Mrak:  Actually  that's  a  misnomer;  it  was  the 

minority  group.  Toward  the  end  of  my  term  as 
chancellor  we  started  to  have  a  black  caucus, 
and  then  a  red  group  (the  Indians),  and  then 
Orientals,  and  then  Mexicans.  Everybody  had 
his  own  group, 'getting  active  and  making  all 
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Mrak :  kinds  of  demands.  I’ve  already  told  you  I 

couldn't  stomach  demands.  We  could  work 
together  and  I  would  say,  "If  this  is  what 
you  request;  I’ll  listen.  When  you  start  to 
demand.  I’ll  tell  you  to  go  to  hell."  This 
is  the  relationship  we  had. 

One  day,  a  very  active — well,  an  Oriental, 
a  black  and  a  Mexican  came  to  my  office  and 
said,  "Look,  we  have  been  chosen  by  our 
respective  groups  to  represent  them  in  the 
chancellor's  office,  and  we  would  like  a 
statement  from  you  to  the  effect  that  you 
accept  our  leadership  for  these  groups."  I 
said,  "Gee,  this  is  great.  This  is  wonderful." 
So,  I  talked  to  them  for  quite  awhile  and 
then  I  said,  "Now,  before  I  do  this,  I  want 
to  meet  with  the  groups  and  compliment  them 
on  picking  people."  And  then  they  started 
backing  down.  I  smelled  a  rat  in  the  thing 
right  off  the  bat . 

The  Chinese  boy  started  to  get  aggressive, 
which  is  quite  unusual  in  my  experience.  He 
finally  left  himself  an  opening  and  I  really 
came  back  at  him  full  force  and  I  never  will 
forget — never  will  I  forget — the  look  on  his 
face.  In  fact,  as  the  Chinese  say,  it  was  a 
complete  loss  of  face.  And  then  I  knew  I  was 
in  command  of  the  whole  situation.  I  really 
started  to  lambast  him,  and  then  the  Mexican 
boy  opened  his  mouth  and  I  went  after  him  and 
called  him  a  hypocrite  in  talking  about  what 
he  wanted  here,  in  that  he  hadn't  done 
anything  for  his  people,  about  their  nutrition, 
and  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  hadn't  done. 
By  that  time  they  all  decided  they  would 
leave,  and  they  just  got  up  and  left,  and  two 
of  them  left  their  overcoats  hanging  outside 
my  room  and  never  came  back  for  them. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Chinese  boy 
eventually  went  into  law,  but  I  think  he's 
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Mrak:  calmed  down  quite  a  lot.  The  Mexican  boy 

left  here  and  went  to  UCLA.  The  black  ended 
up  in  disrepute  and  left  Davis  and  I  don't 
know  what  eventually  happened  to  him.  I 
think  he  left  school  for  good.  But,  it's 
very  interesting  how  you  maneuver  with  these 
people  and  keep  thinking,  "How  am  I  going  to 
counter-attack? "  and  dig  in  your  heels  until 
you  can  counter-attack.  But  if  I  had  gone 
along  with  them  there  would  have  been  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble. 

A.I.D.:  Was  that  the  only  confrontation  that  you  had 

with  minorities? 

Mrak:  It  was  the  only  serious  one.  There  were 

other  mild  confrontations.  I  used  to  bring 
in  the  school  superintendents  from  various 
areas.  I've  already  mentioned  /J.7  Price 
Gittinger.  Price  Gittinger  would  bring  in 
these  school  people  and  I  would  spend  the  day 
with  them,  wine  and  dine  them.  We'd  talk 
about  their  problems  and  the  relation  of  the 
campus  to  the  schools.  I  felt  this  was  very 
important.  I  felt  we  needed  to  have  the 
school  principals  and  superintendents  be 
close  and  feel  close  to  us,  and  Price  did  a 
tremendous  job  on  this. 

Well,  we  had  a  meeting  one  time,  and  we 
had  students  there.  (This  was  almost  my  last 
one,  I  think.)  We  had  some  Indians  present 
from  Happy  Camp.  And  the  Indians  really  went 
after  those  school  people.  I  thought  it  was 
unfortunate.  I  thought  they'd  accomplish 
much  more  if  they  had  said,  "Look,  this  is  the 
level  of  our  education;  \<ro  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it."  As  always  happens,  when 
someone  gets  belligerent  like  the  blacks  have, 
then  someone  else  like  the  Chicanos  come 
along  and  get  belligerent,  and  the  others  sort 
of  jump  on  the  bandwagon  thinking,  "Why  can't 
we  be  belligerent,  too?"  rather  than  reasoning 
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Mrak:  it  out  and  thinking,  "Boy,  let  them  be 

belligerent;  we'll  go  this  (other)  way,  and 
we'll  really  make  hay."  Well,  anyway,  the 
Indian  boys  really  went  after  them.  It 
wasn't  a  confrontation,  to  me,  but  it  was  an 
embarrassment  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  calm 
them  down.  And  I  had  to  calm  the  other 
people  down,  but  it  came  out  all  right. 

These  Indian  people  turned  out  to  be  very 
fine,  bright  students.  A  rather  interesting 
thing--- the  wife  of  one  of  the  Indian  students 
worked  for  me.  She  was  a  very  attractive 
girl.  Unless  I  was  told,  I  would  never  have 
known  she  was  Indian.  She  must  have  had  non- 
Indian  blood  in  her;  very  attractive.  So, 
there  was  that  situation. 

Then  a  person  named  Ranya  Alexander  came 
into  my  office  with  seventeen  black  people 
following  him  and  he  put  his  arm  up  and 
stopped  them  by  command.  Their  demands  were 
that  we  take  in  ten  percent  blacks.  And 
that's  the  time  that  I  said  to  them;  "I'm  not 
going  to  listen  to  any  demands.  If  you  want 
to  talk  to  me  as  an  equal,  if  you  want  to 
talk  to  me  as  gentlemen,  and  if  you  want  to 
make  a  request,  I'll  listen  to  you."  And  he 
did.  (Ranya  is  still  around  and  I  still  see 
him.  He's  a  fine  person.) 

He  came  in  again  later  and  he  had  about 
twenty  black  people  behind  him.  (It  scared 
the  daylights  out  of  some  of  the  secretaries.) 
They  walked  into  my  office  in  Mrak  Hall  one 
behind  the  other  right  in  a  row.  They  almost 
had  them  arranged  by  height.  There  were  women 
with  children,  and  they  walked  up  into  my 
office,  made  a  loop,  came  around  to  my  desk, 
and  Ranya  presented  me  a  paper  and  said, 

"This  is  what  we  request."  I  said,  "Well, 
give  me  some  time  to  think  about  it,"  and 
after  that  I  pointed  out  to  him,  "This  is 
where  we  stand,  and  as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
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Mrak:  it’s  perfectly  all  right,  but  there  are 

higher-ups-- just  be  patient."  So  then 
when  he  presented  the  paper  he  turned  around, 
almost  clicked  his  heels,  and  pointed  to  the 
door,  and  the  women  and  children  and  all 
went  right  out  in  a  circle  to  the  elevators. 
Veil,  a  lot  of  people  wore  nervous  but,  as  I 
look  back  at  it,  it  was  rather  fun.  This  is 
a  very  pleasant  thing. 

A.I.D.:  While  we're  talking  about  students,  is  there 

a  place  for  students  on  academic  committees, 
curriculum  decisions,  things  like  that? 

Mrak:  I  think  there  should  be  a  feed-in  of  what 

students  think.  They  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  advise  but  I 
don't  think  they  should  have  a  vote.  Because 
otherwise  you  could  very  well  end  up  with 
what  you  have  in  Latin  America  in  the 
universities--3talemate  and  stagnation.  If 
you  have  people  who  are  responsible  and  who 
are  paid  to  operate  the  universities,  these 
are  the  ones  to  be  held  responsible. 

Students  are  here,  most  of  them,  only  four 
years.  When  they  leave  their  responsibilities 
cease,  and  they  could  leave  one  hell  of  a 
mess  for  the  students  coming  along  later. 

Not  only  that,  but  their  ideas,  I'm  finding 
out,  will  change  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  (I  mean  a  four-year  generation),  and; 
now  I'm  starting  to  realize,  almost  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Well,  you’ve  got  to  have 
some  continuity,  stability,  understanding, 
experience,  and  let  me  tell  you,  experience 
is  a  very,  very  important  thing.  You  just 
don't  go  and  learn  a  lot  of  facts  or  get  a 
lot  of  ideas  without  having  an  experienced 
person  evaluate  them — and  it  takes  time  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  full  implications 
— what  it  means  to  the  University,  what  it 
means  to  you,  what  it  will  mean  to 
successive  generations.  This  is  why,  I  feel, 
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Mrak:  you  have  to  have  continuity  under  responsible 

people.  I  feel  strongly  on  thisl 

A.I.D. :  When  you  were  setting  up  student  apartments 

and  dorms  were  there  any  special  problems? 

Mrak:  Well,  there  were  problems  early  in  the  game 

about  getting  funds  for  these  things.  I 
never  will  forget  a  time  we  were  running  out 
of  money  and  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
more  for  a  while.  Clark  Kerr  was  able  to 
maneuver  things  so  we  got  Ryerson  Hall,  the 
last  of  the  four  big  ones,  over  near  Russell 
Boulevard.  We  started  to  have  problems  with 
the  city  over  the  possibility  of  over¬ 
building  and  building  too  fast.  I  can't  but 
wonder  whether  this  will  still  cause  problems. 
You  see,  about  the  time  I  went  out  as 
chancellor,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  we'd 
better  stop  building  more  dorms  right  now. 

They  built  a  graduate  residence  hall,  but  I 
was  even  concerned  about  that,  because  the 
general  pattern  of  students  seems  to  be 
going  more  and  more  to  living  off  campus. 

They  make  their  own  arrangements  to  have  more 
freedom — apartments  where  they  can  cook  and 
they  can  do  as  they  wish.  In  the  last  two 
years  I  was  invited  out  to  apartments,  and  in 
one  case  I  remember  very  well,  there  was  an 
apartment  with  three  bedrooms  (there  were  four 
boys),  and  they  gave  one  bedroom  to  a  girl  to 
cook  and  keep^house  for  them.  When  I  was 
invited  to  dinner  she  served  dinner,  washed 
the  dishes,  and  left.  She  wasn't  a  part  of 
the  clan,  so  to  speak.  Well,  this  type  thing 
may  be  going  on.  She  was  xrorking  her  way 
through  school ;  I'd  like  to  think  to  that 
extent,  and  nothing  else. 

So,  they're  going  more  to  this  type  thing. 
There's  more  of  the  liberal-type  thing  going 
on.  I  just  xvonder,  as  time  goes  on,  if  they 
won't  have  more  and  more  trouble  keeping  the 
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Mrak:  residence  halls  filled.  Now  with  the  married 

students  it  might  be  a  different  thing.  The 
advantage  they  have,  of  course,  is  the  cost, 
low  cost,  but  if  they  start  to  raise  the  cost 
of  these  apartments  they’re  going  to  run  into 
trouble  because  students  are  going  to  move 
elsewhere.  You  know,  the  town  is  just  being 
flooded  with  apartments. 

We  had  stresses  and  strains  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  University  lumps  all  of  the 
dorms  on  all  campuses  and  likes  to  charge  the 
same  fee  for  each.  This  is  a  rough  deal  for 
campuses  like  Davis  where  our  costs  have  been 
low.  I  don't  blame  the  students  at  Davis  for 
resenting  the  fact  that  they're  helping  to 
pay  for  dorms  at  Riverside  or  Irvine,  etc.  I 
don’t  know  if  this  is  still  the  case,  but  it 
really  used  to  irritate  me  and  I  fought  it 
becaxise  I  pointed  out  that  it  destroyed 
initiative.  We  felt  we  could  operate  more 
cheaply.  Bob  Downie  was  a  very  efficient 
operator;  in  those  days  he  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it.  Maybe  he  does  now,  I  don’t  know. 

We  felt  we  could  operate  the  whole  set-up 
more  efficiently,  but  if  we  had  to  pay  for 
the  others  on  various  campuses  it  sort  of 
destroyed  incentive  on  our  part. 

So,  here  was  a  problem.  And  then,  too, 
there  was  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  male  and  female  students  in  the 
dorms.  This  was  a  very  crucial  thing  to  me 
— the  respect  and  responsibility  of 
individuals.  God,  they've  gone  so  much 
further  now,  so  when  I  look  back  at  what  I 
had,  I  must  have  been  living  in  the 
Victorian  days.  But,  we  ended  up  by 
permitting  the  sandwiching,  you  might  say, 
of  floors,  where  you'd  have  one  floor  of 
men,  one,  of  girls.  This  seemed  to  work  out 
very  well.  I  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Ruth  Anderson,  Dean  Anderson;  I  had  great 
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Mrak:  confidence  (still  do)  in  her.  She's  a  great 

dean  of  women. 

But  she  felt  that  there  was  much  more 
happiness  if  they  could  mix  in  their 
community  rooms  downstairs,  their  living 
rooms,  and  do  things  together,  and  apparently 
the  mode  of  life  was  changing.  When  I  was  in 
college  (or  probably,  you,)  we  would  date  a 
girl  and  go  to  the  movie,  or  date  a  girl  and 
go  to  a  dance  and  picnic,  and  things  like 
that.  Even  during  ray  time  here,  the  large 
balls  and  dances  seemed  to  be  decreasing,  and 
there's  more  community  recreation  in  the 
living  rooms,  out  on  the  playing  fields,  and 
things  of  this  type.  This  dorm  population- 
mix  seemed  to  cater  to  those  changes.  We 
didn't  have  much  trouble  there.  But  where  we 
had  stresses  and  strains  was  with  some  of  the 
faculty  and  student • resident s,  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  dorms  and  would  live  there  and 
get  free  board  and  room.  Some  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  were  irresponsible  (or  looking 
ahead  to  today's  code  of  behavior  rather  than 
the  existing  one  of  those  days).  They  caused 
us  some  problems,  and  one  of  the  dorms  in 
particular,  the  one  to  the  south  of  Ryerson, 
was  always  out  on  the  fringe  and  causing 
problems. 

A.I.D. :  Not  Hammarsk jold? 

Mrak:  Oh,  no.  Hammarsk jold  started  about  the  time 

I  was  getting  out.  There  were  a  lot  of 
questions  about  it.  There  were  lot  of 
questions  about  Monty  /Donald  M^/  Reynolds. 
Monty  is  a  very  unusual  person.  I  think 
every  campus  needs  a  Monty  Reynolds.  There 
are  certain  things  in  life  that  mean  more  to 
him  than  anything  else.  Monty^  Reynolds  has 
been  an  associate  professor  /Department  of 
Bacteriology/  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  He 
hasn't  been  promoted  or  had  a  salary  increase 
for  years,  and  apparently  he  doesn't  care. 
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Mrak:  Monty  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 

men  on  this  campus.  But  I  think  he  has 
stayed  on  the  plateau  of  what  liberalism  was 
then,  but  not  what  it  is  today.  So,  as  I 
look  at  it  today,  he's  really  a  very  con¬ 
servative  individual.  This  is  an  interesting 
thing.  We  can  say  he's  changed  but  I  don't 
think  he's  changed,  I  think  the  world  has 
changed.  Monty  is  still  living  back  in  the 
days  when  he  had  his  great  experiences  at 
Andover,  at  Harvard,  and  in  Germany.  They 
brought  people  into  the  dorms--they  had  a 
community  spirit,  and  they  had  learning  in 
the  dorms.  This  is  the  thing  I  always  wanted 
and  never  found,  a  dean  of  students  or  leader 
who  could  do  it.  And  Monty  comes  along  and 
does  the  very  thing  I  had  in  mind.  He's 
being  critized,  but  as  far  as  I  know  his 
operation  is  very  successful.  So,  those  are 
the  stories  of  the  dorms.  Oh,  we  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  on  cost.  I  mentioned  this. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we  might 
have  a  central  catering  service  and  felt  that 
this  might  save  money  in  time  if  we  were 
operating  our  dorms  here,  and  not  tied  into 
the  costs  of  the  system.  We  might  very  well 
have  done  something  like  this  and,  I  think, 
saved  money. 

But  you  see,  when  the  Regents  issue  bonds 
for  money  to  construct  dorms,  they  issue  bonds 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  not  just 
for  the  Davis  campus  or  another  campus,  and 
this  is  where  the  problem  comes  in. 

It  was  Art  Small's  idea  that  we  go  out  to 
bid  on  catering,  on  feeding,  ARA  (Automatic 
Retailers  Association),  and  from  where  I  sit 
I'm  not  sure  it's  been  a  success.  I  don't 
know.  But  my  mode  of  operation  was  such  that 
I  certainly  wouldn't  have  gotten  along  with 
them.  I  had  Ken  Cross  and  his  crew,  and  I 
felt  that  we  needed  caterers  around  the  campus. 
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Mrak:  and  I  felt  that  good  food  made  for  happy 

people,  and  catering  to  faculty  parties,  to 
me,  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  imago  of 
the  Davis  campus.  Well,  ARA  doesn't  know 
anything  about  that  at  all;  they  don't  give  a 
darn,  and  they're  here  for  one  thing--to  make 
money.  Well,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  if  they 
are  making  money  on  the  feeding  operations, 
why  couldn't  we  make  money  on  it?  In  fact, 
before  ARA  came  I  think  we  were,  and  this 
savings  was  passed  on  by  reduced  prices  to 
our  catering,  and  to  students,  too.  So,  I 
still  feel  that  if  ARA  could  make  money  on 
our  feeding  operations,  why  couldn't  we? 
Students  always  gripe  about  food.  You  can't 
give  everyone  the  food  they  would  get  at 
home,  so  what  you  try  to  do  is  diversify  and 
give  them  lots  to  pick  from.  Bob  Downie  led 
the  way  on  that.  Ken  Cross  did  a  great  job. 

A.I.D. :  Some  people  like  peanut  butter  sandwiches  and 
some  don't. 

Mrak ;  Right  I 

A.I.D. :  It's  been  said  that  one  of  your  very  effective 

methods  of  working  with  departments  on  campus 
was  the  technique  of  giving  away  a  ''goody”  at 
ju3 1  the  right  time. 

Mrak;  Oh  yes,  and  Chet  /p.  0.  McCorkle,  JrjY  knew 
that,  too. 

A.I.D.;  And  one  of  the  stories  was  about  a  computer 
that  you  gave  to  Social  Science,  at  a 
critical  moment. 

Mrak;  Yes.  I  don't  remember  the  details  about  what 
happened.  I  mean  I  don't  remember  the  story 
around  it  but,  you  see,  I  would  try  to  get 
these  people  obligated  a  little  bit.  I'd  try 
to  meet  with  every  department,  and  then  they'd 
alxvays  come  up  with  some  little  thing  they 
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Mr  ale:  wanted.  One  of  the  things  that  the  social 

scientists  wanted  was  a  computer.  I  remember 
I  had  the  money  tucked  away.  I  tried  to  do 
this  right  along. 

The  social  scientists,  though,  are  the 
damndest  people!  They  argue  and  fight  with 
each  other.  As  I  recall,  we  had  quite  a  bit 
of  trouble.  This  related  to  adding  machines 
and  things  of  this  type.  As  I  recall  this 
one,  we  finally  ended  up  giving  them  support 
to  use  the  campus  facility.  But,  the 
important  point  is  the  idea  that  when  you 
meet  with  them,  try  to  give  them  something 
they  want.  I  never  will  forget  I  met  with 
English  once  and  I  ended  up  giving  them  a 
modern  $75>  or  $100  dictionary.  They 
requested  that  which  enabled  me  to  leave  an 
imprint  as  a  result  of  these  meetings.  But 
I  always  kept  money  somewhere  so  I  could  do 
it.  I  did  it  just  for  that  purpose.  I  guess 
Chet  was  one  of  the  few  who  ever  knew  this. 

A.I.D. :  I’d  like  to  explore  with  you  again  your 

technique  on  decision-making  when  you  were 
chancellor.  There  were  a  lot  of  tough 
decisions.  Was  there  a  conscious  technique 
of  deferring  some  of  those  decisions? 

Mrak:  I  don't  like  to  say  "deferring."  I've  always 

felt  that  two  or  three  heads  are  better  than 
one.  Most  people  seem  to  have  confidence, 
and  I  often  think  most  of  them  probably  have 
too  much  confidence,  but  I've  always  felt 
there  are  so  many  aspects  of  a  problem  that 
you  need  to  get  them  all  in  the  total  picture, 
and  I've  always  felt,  even  when  I  wasn't 
tired  and  was  most  alert,  I  would  overlook 
some  things.  So,  when  I  was  dealing  with 
people,  I  always  wanted  one  or  two  other 
people  with  me.  They  were  good  witnesses, 
but  also,  they  gave  me  two  or  three  times  as 
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Mrak: 


A.I.D. : 


Mrak : 


much  good  thinking  capacity.  So,  this  is  the 
type  thing  I  was  involved  in.  In  arriving  at 
a  decision,  usually  it  was  one  that  two  or 
three  of  us  would  come  to,  but  of  course  I'd 
have  to  make  the  final  one.  But,  in  making 
decisions,  I  liked  all  the  help  from  the 
staff  I  had  immediately  around  me,  and  that 
was  McCorkle,  Spafford,  Small,  and  Dale 
Lindsay,  when  he  was  here.  But  anyway,  this 
is  the  procedure  I  used  in  decision  making. 

You  see,  you  get  into  environment  and  system 
planning,  and  when  we  come  up  with 
technological  developments,  we'll  think  of 
the  engineering  of  this  or  we'll  think  of  the 
chemistry  and  the  molecules,  but  after  it's 
done  we  don't  stop  to  think,  "Now,  this  is 
going  to  require  a  building,  and  will  it  be  a 
big  building,  and  will  it  be  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one  or  ugly  or  not?  And  what  will  it 
require  in  manpower?"  and  all  that. 

But  it  goes  beyond  that.  And,  what's  a 
building  going  to  do  to  the  environment?  We 
never  think  of  air,  water,  soil,  agricultural 
noise,  we  don't  think  of  those  things,  and 
this  is  why  I've  always  felt  that  you've  got 
to  get  these  other  views  in,  and  even  then  we 
didn't  get  it.  I  don't  think  we  did  a  good 
job  of  teaching  this,  because  we  tend  to  make 
people  think  more  and  more  about  less  and  less. 

And  then  in  your  attempt  to  get  all  the 
information  needed  to  make  the  decision,  some 
of  those  decisions  were,  perhaps,  delayed.  Is 
there  a  merit  in  itself  in  just  delaying  a 
decision? 

I  think  so,  because  I've  always  felt  that 
immediate  response  can  be  tragic,  and  unless 
you  really  can't  possibly  wait  I've  always 
felt  that  there  could  be  a  mellowing  stage, 
or  a  negotiation  stage,  or  more  input  stage — I 
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Mrak:  like  them  as  fast  as  possible,  but  at  the 

same  time,  you  think  about  more  things  and 
you  get  them  involved.  I  didn’t  like  to  feel 
I  was  dragging  my  heels. 

A.I.D.:  How  did  you,  as  chancellor,  work  with  the 
various  faculty  committees? 

Mrak:  I  think  it's  still  the  case  (but  I'm  not  sure) 

that  the  chancellor  is  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Committees.  This  is  the 
committee  that  makes  all  appointments  to  the 
faculty  committees.  My  experience  with  them, 
generally  speaking,  was  quite  good.  I  would 
meet  with  them  the  first  time  each  year,  tell 
them  about  the  problems,  the  type  of  people 
we'd  want;  then  I'd  suggest  that  I  would  not 
meet  with  them  anymore  so  they  wouldn't  be 
inhibited,  and  after  they  had  made  their 
appointments,  I  would  like  to  review  and 
comment  on  them,  and  then  they  could  do  as 
they  wished,  and  this  is  the  way  it  worked. 

But  where  we  really  got  into  problems  on 
committees  is  that  there  are  academic 
committees  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
Committees,  and  then  there  are  administrative 
committees  appointed  by  the  chancellor.  These 
would  overlap  at  times  in  membership  and  then 
we'd  have  problems.  A  person  would  be  trilling 
to  serve  on  one  but  not  on  both,  so  I 
suggested  that  we  work  together  on  appoint¬ 
ments.  But  the  Committee  on  Committees  seemed 
to  want  everything  and  when  you  try  to  suggest 
something  they  want  to  3tand  on  their  rights 
and  that  makes  it  difficult. 

And  they'd  hassle  over  rules  and  by-laws 
and  such  things,  so  we  never  did  resolve  the 
coordination  problem.  The  Committee  on 
Committees  shocked  me  once  or  twice.  When 
the  president  of  the  University  would  ask  for 
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Mrak:  nominations  for  a  committee,  for  example  to 

select  my  successor,  the  Committee  on 
Committees  said,  "We'll  appoint  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Committees."  I  ote  back 
and  said,  "The  president  isn't  going  to 
accept  this.  You  can  give  us  ten  or  twenty 
names,  and  you  can  3ay,  if  you  wish,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Committees  x^rould 
be  glad  to  serve."  They  didn’t  like  that, 
they  wanted  to  get  their  licks  in,  and  of 
course  I  can  understand  why  today.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Committees 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  McCorkle  wouldn't  be 
my  successor.  There's  an  awful  lot  of  room 
for  people  to  grow  and  become  big, 
figuratively  speaking,  but  I'm  not  sure  this 
was  the  case  with  the  Committee  on  Committees. 
It  ju3 t  amazed  me.  Academic  people  are  as 
bad  as  any — as  big  and  small  as  any.  So 
that  was  the  situation. 

There  were  occasional  problems  with  the 
Budget  Committee.  But  Chet  McCorkle  was  a 
genius  at  handling  the  Budget  Committee. 

They'd  make  their  recommendations;  he’d  go 
talk  with  them  and  discuss  them.  We  wouldn't 
over-ride  them,  but  we’d  talk  with  them. 

We've  had  some  very  strange  cases.  We  had  an 
appointment  (I  don't  think  I  need  mention  the 
name;  I  think  the  man’s  here  today)  where  two 
members  of  his  department- to-be  strongly 
recommended  him.  Another  man  in  a  closely 
related  department  was  on  the  same  committee. 
The  committee  recommended  appointment.  This 
appointment  recommendation  went  to  the  dean 
and  he  approved;  it  went  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  Thi3  committee  was  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  then  after  that,  believe  it  or 
not,  three  members  of  the  committee  came  in  to 
see  McCorkle  and  said,  "We  thought  you  vrould 
stop  this  appointment."  Well,  it's  absolutely 
unbelievable  I  It's  gutless  and  it's 
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Mrak:  hypocrisy  of  the  first  order.  (Well,  they’re 

living  with  their  troubles  now.)  Then,  if  we 
did  stop  an  appointment,  the  faculty  would 
raise  Cain  even  though  they  really  wanted  it 
stopped.  You  had  that  type  of  situation. 

The  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure- - 
we’ve  had  a  few  experiences  with  them,  but  in 
one  case  it  was  a  real  disillusionment.  One 
professor  on  the  campus  was  found  to  be 
falsifying  data,  research  data,  and  this  stuff 
appeared  in  publications  around  the  world, 
really.  As  a  result  of  these  astounding 
observations,  falsifications,  he  was  attracting 
students  from  various  places  and  one  of  them 
came  from  Australia  to  study  with  the  man. 

When  thi3  student  came  here  he  was  really 
let  down  when  he  found  that  this  professor 
didn’t  have  valid  data  but  had  falsified 
results,  so  he  blew  it  wide  open  and  then  all 
hell  broke  loose  1  Faculty  members  in  that 
department  recommended  that  the  dean  get  rid 
of  him.  Other  faculty  members  weren’t  so  3ure, 
I  had  the  dean  of  the  Law  School  look  at  the 
presentation  of  the  case  and  he  felt  it  was 
the  strongest  case  against  a  man  he’d  ever 
seen.  And  the  dean  just  wouldn't  move,  and 
wanted  me  to  do  so.  He  went  out  of  town  one 
day  and  I  asked  the  associate  dean  about  the 
situation.  I  said,  "It's  your  school;  you 
people  must  move.”  The  associate  dean  said 
Okay,  he'd  come  in  end  make  a  recommendation, 
and  so  the  recommendation  was  made  and  I  sent 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure, 
x^rhich  then  held  hearings.  The  committee  said, 
"Well,  undoubtedly  the  man  was  sick  but  he’s 
well  now."  They  had  gotten  the  opinion  of  a 
psychiatrist.  Later  I  sax*  the  psychiatrist  and 
said,  "Did  you  really  mean  that?"  (He  was  in 
our  Med  School  awhile.  He's  not  now.)  He 
said,  "No,  I  didn’t  say  anything  like  that  at 
all;  I  didn’t  mean  it."  He  was  concerned 
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anyway,  there  it  wa3 . 

So,  their  recommendation  was  that  since 
he  was  no  longer  sick  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
move  him  out  of  that  department  and  put  him 
in  some  other  one.  So,  I  went  to  the  most 
logical  department  chairman.  One  person  of 
the  most  logical  department  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure  and  had 
joined  in  the  recommendation  to  move  him. 

The  logical  place  xrauld  be  to  move  him  into 
this  man's  department,  so  I  said  to  him, 

"Will  you  support  me  in  moving  this  man  to 
your  department?"  and  he  said,  "No."  And  I 
said,  "Why  not?"  And  all  I  could  get  from 
him  was,  "Because,"  so  I  ended  up  calling  him 
a  god-damned  hypocrite.  Then  I  went  right 
down  the  line  with  other  departments,  and 
every  one  of  them,  except  one,  wouldn’t 
support  transferring  this  man  to  his  depart¬ 
ment. 

So  Chet  and  I  got  together  and  we  sent  a 
recommendation  to  Berkeley,  and  it  was  a 
strong  one,  that  we  terminate  the  man.  It  wa3 
sent  to  the  general  counsel's  office.  And  my 
God,  the  reply  was  "You're  going  against  the 
Committee  on  Tenure  and  Privileges!  My  God, 
wo  will  all  be  blackballed  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  1  You  just 
can't  do  it!"  I  was  shocked  at  such  gutless¬ 
ness  and  irresponsibility.  We  then  had  a 
hassle.  So,  the  matter  even  went  to  the 
Regents  and  they  approved  the  general  counsel 
taking  it  back  to  me.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  convince  the  committee  to  come  up  with 
a  compromise  or  some  such  thing,  so  we  had 
the  committee  meet  in  my  office  and  the 
general  counsel  was  there.  I  was  able  to  work 
the  committee  around  so  they  agreed  that  we 
should  give  the  guy  a  year's  leave,  on  pay. 

Then  he  would  be  sixty-five,  and  then  we  could 
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terminate  him  and  let  Mm  retire  on  retirement 
pay. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  this 
fellottf  was  starting  to  make  demands  on  us. 

He  wanted  certain  privileges  and  he  wanted 
research  money.  I  was  flabbergasted.  As  I 
have  often  said,  "He  displayed  more  guts  than 
you'd  find  in  a  thousand  tennis  rackets."  It 
amazed  me.  I  stood  my  ground  and  said  "No." 
The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Tenure  went 
along  with  me  and  agreed  to  a  year  leave  and 
retirement,  and  no  more.  I  think  the 
committee  was  glad  to  get  it  over  with.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  the  committee  knew  I  had 
an  ace  in  the  hole — I  could  blast  hell  out  of 
them  before  the  Senate  Executive  Committee 
and  this  would  hurt  not  only  the  campus  but 
the  whole  University  of  California.  So  it 
was  settled,  and  Tom  Cunningham,  the 
University  general  counsel,  said,  "Emil,  the 
way  you  handled  that  committee--you’re  a 
genius.  The  way  this  worked  out  is  just 
great l " 

Well,  I  didn’t  think  it  was  great;  I 
thought  it  was  terrible,  and  I  thought  if 
they  ever  learned  about  this  in  Sacramento 
our  goose  would  really  be  cooked.  Well,  it 
went  to  the  Regents  and  it  was  all  approved, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  happened  to  the  fellow 
but  this  was  one  of  the  distasteful  things  I 
experienced.  Chet  and  I  have  analyzed  this. 
I’ve  analyzed  it  with  other  people.  It  seems 
to  come  down  to  this--the  faculty  will  often 
put  its  own  security  ahead  of  everything  else 
in  the  University,  and  they  continuously 
think,  "This  could  happen  to  me."  And  so 
they  are  not  willing  to  take  on  one  of  their 
own  members.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  maybe 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  judgment 
on  their  own  people.  This  was  discussed  (this 
type  thing)  in  the  faculty  and  in  the 
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incapability,  you  might  say,  of  the  faculty 
to  deal  with  its  own  affairs. 

I  see  this  thing  happening  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  And  if  they 
get  their  union  then  they’re  going  to  lose 
everything  they  hold  in  reverence  today. 
They're  going  to  lose  their  academic  freedom, 
whatever  it  is;  then  may  come  a  time  when 
they  punch  clocks  and  that'll  be  just 
exactly  what  they  deserve.  So,  those  are  a 
few  of  the  unpleasant,  miserable  things  with 
the  faculty. 

Other  committees  are  concerned  with 
student  affairs  and  student  behavior  and  the 
honor  system.  The  chancellors  spent  an  awful 
lot  of  time  talking  about  this  and  even 
wondered  if  we  should  bring  in  outside  people 
to  make  judgment,  because  invariably  students 
would  not  vote  for  penalizing  fellow  students. 
They  had  to  live  with  them--with  their  fellow 
students.  The  faculty  didn't  want  to 
penalize  students.  So  we  were  in  a  terrible 
mess.  Do  you  remember  the  mess  in  Berkeley, 
and  how  they  wanted  to  bring  in  lawyers?  The 
lav/yers,  of  course,  would  tie  up  faculty.  I 
don't  know  to  this  day  how  this  has  been 
resolved.  I  only  had  one  problem  here,  and 
probably  I  should  never  have  brought  it  up. 

We  had  two  students  who  went  to  Berkeley  to 
demonstrate.  You  may  recall  when  they  set  a 
fire  in  somebody's  office  and  in  a  way  it  was 
ironical--it  was  in  the  office  of  a  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  hence  a  member  of  one  of 
the  problem  departments  in  Berkeley.  They 
burned  his  manuscripts  and  everything  else. 

Two  of  our  students  participated  in  that, 
and  I  felt,  by  God,  we  should  do  something 
about  them.  So  I  put  them  on  probation  for  a 
period  of  time  until  the  faculty  could  meet 
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take  exams,  or  participate  in  anything.  God, 
did  that  cause  a  hassle!  I  remember  one  of 
the  students’  names  was  Port.  (I'd  like  to 
know  what  happened  to  him.  And,  as_far  as  I 
was  concerned  he  was  sour  Port.)  /Laughter^/ 
Anyway,  the  faculty  said,  "You  have  put  them 
on  probation  for  five  or  seven  days  and  that's 
enough  punishment,"  and  they  recommended  that 
we  stop  there.  That's  about  what  you  can 
expect  from  the  faculty.  But  I  wrote  to  the 
students'  parents  and  told  them  just  what  we 
were  doing;  they  were  very  grateful  and  wrote 
back  thanking  me.  But  this  is  the  type  of 
thing  you  get  into  when  you  get  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  democracy  or  too  much 
permissiveness . 

It's  a  rather  interesting  thing.  One  of 
the  great  liberals^,  a  finjs  person,  on  this 
campus  was  Dave  /David  L./  Olmsted.  When  we 
started  to  receive  money  for  educational 
opportunity  for  the  pool'  students,  the 
minorities,  and  so  on,  we  set  up  a  committee 
to  handle  these  funds.  I  made  him  chairman. 
Here  was  a  great  liberal.  After  the  first 
four  meetings  he  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "You 
know,  this  is  turning  me  into  a  radical- 
right."  So,  I  said,  "Great.  You're  learning. 
I  hope  you  tell  others." 

A.I.D.j  While  all  of  this  was  going  on  did  you  keep 
your  health,  or  did  you  have  any  health 
problems? 

Mrak:  No,  I  had  no  health  problems.  I  had  physical 

exams  once  a  year--had  one  just  last  week. 

As  far  as  I  know,  everything's  all  right.  My 
doctor  always  points  to  my  stomach,  now  too 
fat.  But  I  think  my  blood  pressure  is  pretty 
low,  somewhere  near  130-1I|.0  over  80,  but 
anyway,  he  thought  in  the  examination  of  the 
prostate  he  may  have  felt  something.  So,  he 
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and  he  felt  around,  and  he  thought  maybe  he 
felt  something.  He  wasn’t  sure.  The 
prosphatase  test  was  negative,  but  he  felt 
maybe  there  ought  to  be  a  biopsy.  They  had  a 
biopsy  and  right  at  the  time  it  wa s  negative, 
but  later  they  found  some  cells  that  appeared 
borderline.  They  didn’t  know  whether  or  not 
they  were  cancer  cells.  So,  they  sent  me  down 
to  Stanford,  and  the  Stanford  people,  after 
one  week,  two  weeks,  three  weeks — they  said 
they  couldn’t  make  up  their  minds  either.  We 
had,  then,  one  of  the  country's  great 
urologists  in  the  Med  School,  Dr.  /Reed  Mj .V 
Nesbit,  so  I  had  him  look  at  it  and  he  said, 

"Oh  hell,  I’d  ignore  it."  We  kept  pressing 
and  pressing  the  Army  Institute  of  Pathology, 
and  finally  they  said,  "Well,  you’d  better 
call  it  positive,"  and  someone  told  me  later 
that  if  I  hadn't  been  a  chancellor,  if  I'd  been 
a  laborer,  they'd  have  said  "Forget  it."  They 
weren’t  going  to  take  a  chance  with  a  chan¬ 
cellor. 

(I  had  an  experience  later  in  Washington 
that  led  me  to  understand  this.)  So,  I  had 
this  linear  accelerator  treatment  at 
Stanford — the  rough  part  of  that  was  I  had 
the  treatment  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  had 
to  get  up  at  if  a.m.  and  drive  down  there.  Ed 
Spafford,  bless  his  heart,  took  care  of 
drivers  for  me.  I'd  get  back  here  about 
eleven,  carry  on.  But  what  they  do  is  start 
out  by  shoving  up  your  penis  a  tube  of 
mercury,  and  then  use  X-ray  to  find  out  where 
this  darned  thing  is  located.  I  still  have  a 
tatoo  on  one  of  my  hips.  This  enabled  them 
to  aim  the  linear  accelerator.  How  as  Dr. 
Humphreys  said  to  me,  he'd  given  up  on 
surgery  because  surgery  is  bad.  He  didn’t 
like  it,  and  he  felt  that  the  most  successful 
treatment  for  cancer  of  the  prostate  and  the 
throat  was  the  linear  accelerator,  and  the 
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only  one  on  the  West- Coast  was  at  Stanford. 

So,  after  they  located  it — gosh,  what  a 
time  I  had! --you  Imow  they  stretch  the  opening 
in  your  penis  until  it's  open  clear  up  to  your 
bladder  so  you  can't  hold  anything.  I 
remember  on  the  way  home  I  wet  the  car.  But 
after  that  it  wasn't  bad;  I'd  go  down  and  get 
my  treatment  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  we'd  come  back  to  Davis. 

Would  you  take  staff  with  you? 

Well,  we  would  vary  it.  John  Hardie  went; 

Bob  Bynum;  Ed  Spafford  would  arrange  this.  I 
think  it  took  a  total  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  But  Ed  Spafford  would  arrange  it  and 
I  guess  we  went  through  almost  everybody  in 
the  place.  Even  McCorkle  went  down  with  me 
once.  Vera  went  down  once.  I'd  go  down  for 
subsequent  examinations;  it's  been  three  or 
four  years  now,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  every¬ 
thing — that  little  polyp,  or  whatever  it  was, 
is  not  there.  So  that ' 3  the  situation. 

I  don’t  think  I  even  had  any  serious  colds 
during  the  period.  That  was  about  the  only 
thing.  Of  course  there  was  a  lot  of  speculation 
in  town  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

Was  there  any  period  of  time  you  lost  weight 
deliberately? 

Oh,  yes.  I  ought  to  do  it  now,  too.  I  was 
in  Spain  with  my  family  and  we  went  to  a  bull 
fight,  and  there  was  a  woman  about  six  feet 
tall  who  had  a  long  spear.  She  was  on  a 
horse  and  she  kept  jabbing  these  damned 
animals,  and  blood  was  streaming  out  about 
that  wide,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  take 
and  I  keeled  over.  When  I  got  home  Vera  went 
to  the  doctor,  and  boy,  I  really  got  the 
works.  So,  he  read  the  riot  act  to  me  about 
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about  it;  it  was  the  last  year  I  was  chan¬ 
cellor.  And  I  lost  about  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  pounds.  I  often  used  to  say  it 
was  the  equivalent  to  six  legs  of  lamb.  And 
then  I  went  off  with  Rockefeller  and  I 
gained  a  couple  of  them  back,  so  I’ve  got  to 
work  on  it  again. 

A.I.D. :  During  some  of  the  years  you  were  chancellor, 

for  example,  in  1961,  85  percent  of  federal 
money  for  research  went  to  non-federal 
institutions,  (Reading)  "Federal  money  was 
over  70  percent  of  total  research  money  for 
the  United  States.  Industry  paid  the  rest." 
What  is  the  role  of  federal  research  money 
and  does  it  influence  research  on  campus? 

Mrak:  Oh,  boy!  You  know — I  can  speak  on  that  at 

length.  Rather  interesting.  When  this 
started  to  evolve  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
/c.  1958/  and  the  federal  granting  agencies 
started  to  get  so  liberal  with  funds — the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  God  knows  what;  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
right  on  down  the  line — as  this  money  became 
more  available  and,  in  fact,  abundant,  these 
granting  agencies  even  had  people  looking 
for  places  mere  they  might  put  money.  (In  a 
few  cases,  not  too  many.)  Then,  as  time  went 
on,  it  caught  on  and  everyone  and  his  brother 
wrote  in  and  submitted  requests  for  grants; 
if  they  couldn’t  get  a  grant  there  wa3 
something  wrong.  What  it  meant,  then,  was 
that  it  gradually  turned  a  great  deal  of 
attention  toward  these  funds,  toward  money, 
toward  facilities  and  equipment,  and  then 
later  toward  small  buildings,  larger 
buildings,  and  anything  related  to  research. 

I  served  on  an  advisory  committee  on  the 
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function  was  to  make  grants  for  buildings  and 
facilities — unique.  (We  even  tried  to  get  a 
unique  building  for  bee  culture  here  but  it 
didn't  work. 

Anyway,  this  developed  a  philosophy  of 
thinking,  and  with  this,  then,  came  the  idea 
of  more  and  more  effort  toward  research.  And 
whether  intended  or  not,  it  meant  that  the 
teachers,  even  the  great  teachers,  gradually 
turned  their  minds  toward  research--more  and 
more  research — and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
younger  teachers  turned  almost  entirely  to 
research  and,  in  some  cases,  even  feeling 
that  the  teaching  could  be  done  by  graduate 
students  and  teaching  assistants.  I  met  a 
young  fellow  at  San  Diego,  with  whom  I  had  an 
argument  one  night,  almost  insulting  to  him. 

He  said  to  me  that  they  had  the  best  teaching 
set-up  in  the  country  because  they  had  the 
best  graduate  students,  and  the  graduate 
students  knew  the  other  students  whom  they 
were  teaching — their  teaching  was  done  by  the 
graduate  students  so  it  was  better 1  And  I 
said,  "Well,  what  do  they  know  about  teaching? 
What  experience  do  they  have?"  That  didn't 
matter;  they  knew  the  students  and  it  freed 
the  faculty  to  do  research.  I  then  called 
the  people  at  San  Diego  a  bunch  of  fitheads — 
research  fatheads,  that's  what  they  were. 

But  they  have  a  great  chancellor  there  now  in 
McElroy  /William  and  I  just  know  he 

isn't  going  to  let  that  continue.  He's  a 
realistic  guy.  So,  you  see,  there  was  a 
shift  in  philosophy  toward  research.  When  I 
came  to  Davis  and  was  in  food  tech  I  ran  on 
to  this  philosophy.  I  was  always  looking  for 
money  every  place  I  could  find  it,  so, 

(strange  as  it  may  seem)  I  became  a  member  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  sanitary  engineering 
and  occupational  health  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  boy  did  I  learn 
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where  I  met  Dr.  Dale  Lindsay  who  later  bee  erne 
my  assistant  chancellor.)  I've  already 
related  the  story  of  the  electron  microscope. 
That's  the  agency  it  came  from. 

You  can  believe  it  or  not,  but  I  helped 
the  people  in  chemistry,  when  I  was  in  food 
tech,  prepare  one  of  their  first  grants. 

When  institutional  grants  were  made  I  worked 
with  Dave  /David  YiJ/  Volman  of  Chemistry  to 
help  them  get  their  new  NMR  (nuclear  magnetic 
resonance) . 

Now  in  agriculture  we  always  looked  at 
research  in  two  ways --there  is  fundamental 
research,  and  then  there's  applied  research — 
development  and  application.  The  extension 
people  were  here.  But  as  this  money  started 
to  flow  into  agriculture  and  food  tech,  my 
God,  it  was  all  over  the  place.  I  didn't 
realize  what  we  were  doing  then.  We  were 
pushing,  gradually  pushing  the  people  in 
agriculture  away  from  developmental  research 
into  fundamental  research.  Because  in  the 
review  bodies  if  there  was  anything  that 
smacked  of  development  or  application,  the 
review  bodies  would  turn  people  down  for 
promotion.  And  this  happened  across  the 
board  so  it  pushed  the  research  effort  toward 
the  fundamental.  The  Budget  committee  and 
the  Promotion  committees  would  say,  "This  guy 
is  not  doing  good  research.  The  research  is 
too  applied,  not  fundamental,"  so  I've  heard 
people — John  R.  Whitaker  in  food  tech,  and 
others — say  "To  hell  with  it;  we're  going 
over  to  basic  research  because  this  is  what's 
going  to  get  me  a  promotion."  It  isn't 
teaching,  it  isn't  developmental  research; 
its  basic  research.  So  what  has  happened, 
then,  is  that  we've  pushed  our  people  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  this  is  tragic  because  now 
two  things  are  happening;  the  state  doesn't 
understand  this  fundamental  research--why  do 
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you  money  for  this?  (I  saw  five  senators 
last  night  and  was  talking  with  them  about 
this.)  Then  too.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
said  that  we've  got  to  get  more  applied 
research  in  engineering,  medical  fields — it's 
all  right  to  do  this  theoretical  research 
but  now  we  have  to  apply  some  of  what  we 
have  found  already.  We've  found  a  lot.  So, 
the  funds  and  support  shifted. 

No w  we're  at  the  point  where  they're 
cutting  the  funds  in  NIH  and  other  granting 
agencies.  Now,  the  very  interesting  thing, 
of  all  the  people  in  Washington  there  were 
only  two  that  I  know  of  who  foresaw  this. 

One  was  Dale  Lindsay  who  was  my  assistant 
chancellor.  I  was  present  when  he  was 
talking  with  former  Surgeon  General  William 
Stewart  and  some  others  and  he  said,  "You 
people  had  better  start  making  noise  about 
development  and  application  and  applied 
research,  because  you're  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  Basic  research  alone  is  not  going 
to  stay."  And  they  just  ignored  him  and 
laughed  at  him.  Then  again,  when  Bill 
McElroy,  now  chancellor  at  San  Diego,  became 
director  of  National  Science  Foundation  he 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  that's 
when  he  started  talking  applied  research. 
They've  got  a  big  project  in  now  for  $10 
million  for  applied  research  (the  so-called 
RANN  program)  to  be  conducted  with  industry, 
government,  and  universities. 

Now,  my  feeling  in  the  whole  matter  x*as 
that  we  could  have  talked  and  done  applied 
work  and  continued  basic.  I  tried  in  food 
tech  and  we  should  not  have  ignored  it.  But 
the  gap  is  large  now;  here  is  ag  extension 
over  here,  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations  over  there,  with  a  great  gap  in 
between.  Looking  back  at  this,  I  often  think 
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Mrak:  of  the  time  when  some  of  the  people  in 

Berkeley  were  looking  ahead  and  expressing 
concern  about  what  the  great  amount  of 
federal  money  for  research  would  do  to  an 
educational  institution.  As  I  recall,  Joel 
H.  Hildebrand  (dean  emeritus.  College  of 
Chemistry,  Berkeley)  was  one  of  the  people 
involved  in  this  forward  thinking.  I  can't 
but  admire  their  advanced  thinking.  As  I 
look  back  upon  it,  I  wonder  why  I  couldn't 
see  that  far  ahead.  The  lesson  I've  gained 
out  of  it  is  that  in  the  future  we  should 
look  ahead  and  study  the  broad  effects. 

We're  so  inclined  to  fragment  our  thinking 
into  what  we  might  call  regressive  thinking; 
that  is,  we  break  things  into  little  parts. 

We  were  concerned  about  our  own  little  pieces 
of  research.  But  we  weren't  concerned  about 
the  total  influence  of  this  on  students,  or 
the  type  of  research,  or  the  effect  it  would 
eventually  have  upon  the  legislative  bodies 
in  the  state  and  the  federal  governments  We 
regressed  to  the  point--we  fragmented  these 
things — that  we  lost  sight  of  the  broad 
picture.  We  were  thinking  only  of  our 
laboratories,  publication,  and  promotion. 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  change  this? 
Well,  this  goes  back  to  shortly  after  the 
war — 1950.  We've  been  at  it  now  for  twenty 
to  twenty-two  years.  It's  catching  up  with 
us.  We're  going  to  have  to  go  back, 
probably,  and  do  something  that  impresses  the 
general  public  with  the  value  of  all  types  of 
research  to  the  public,  and  that  means  the 
legislators  and  Congress,  too.  I  think  we're 
going  to  have  to  have  balance  in  our  research 
program  again.  In  agriculture,  we,  over  the 
years,  find  that  the  faculty  have  become  more 
and  more  attached  to  their  laboratories  or 
their  book3  or  libraries.  The  researchers 
don't  get  out  in  the  field  as  much  as  we  did 
in  the  past.  The  people  in  the  field,  the 
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farmer,  and  the  production  people  are  not 
nearly  as  aware  today  of  what's  going  on  here 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  I  think  if  we 
want  to  get  back  our  lost  support  things  are 
going  to  have  to  change. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  happen,  Yvonne 
Brathwaite  (her  married  name  is  Burke) ,  an 
assemblywoman,  a  black  woman  and  a  lovely  lady 
from  Watts,  in  Los  Angeles,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  state  funds  for 
agricultural  research.  She  just  doe3  not  know 
what  it  means  to  her  and  her  constituents. 

Then  again.  Senator  George  R.  Ho scone  spoke 
to  the  olive  packers  recently,  and  he  said, 

"We  people  from  the  cities  don't  know  what 
you're  doing  in  research,  and  if  you  don't 
sell  it  to  us  how  do  you  expect  us  to  support 
it?"  I  think  this  tells  us  an  awful  lot.  So, 
this  is  where  we  are.  Now,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  I  don't  know.  But  I  believe 
we  can  do  much  more  to  let  the  people  know. 
This  is  going  to  take  time  and  won't  be  easy. 

A.I.D.:  Dr.  Mrak,  in  discussing  the  use  of  federal 

funds,  I  understand  that  some  of  those  grants 
required  matching  funds.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrak:  That  is  correct,  and  it  sure  involved  a  lot  of 

headaches.  Invariably,  even  if  they  didn't 
require  matching  funds,  they  wanted  to  know 
what  we  were  putting  into  the  picture.  I 
think  I've  gone  through  the  Primate  Center 
with  you,  and  what  were  we  contributing.  But 
in  the  case  of  matching  funds,  the  Veterinary 
School — this  requires  an  enormous  amount  of 
preparation  and  detail — my  gosh,  an  enormous 
amount.  And  then  starts  the  struggle  of 
getting  them  to  agree  to  what  you  asked  for, 
and  explaining  it — the  phone  calls,  the 
letters,  the  hours  of  manpower  are  so  much  I 
often  wondered  if  we  would  save  money  by  not 
applying  or  just  taking  what  they  would  give 
us  without  questioning. 
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The  other  problem  was  to  be  sure  we  got 
the  money  from  the  state  at  the  same  time  we 
got  the  money  from  the  federal  government,  so 
your  matching  funds  not  only  involved  funds 
from  both  areas,  but  timing.  Matching  fluids, 
too,  in  a  way — the  term  is  a  misnomer  because 
usually  we  had  most  of  the  money  from  the 
state,  so  it  wasn’t  matching.  We  might  get 
20  percent  or  so.  So,  you  might  say  it  was 
partial  matching  funds. 

Then  very  often  the  federal  government 
would  knock  us  down  and  then  we  would  have  to 
adjust.  And  then  if  we  handled  that,  of 
course  we  had  to  convince  the  people  in  Mr. 
Post's  office  (he’s  the  3tate  legislative 
analyst)  that  what  we  were  asking  for  was 
justified,  so  the  amount  of  work  in  this  was 
really  fantastic.  Ed  Spafford  really  had  a 
lot  of  responsibility  for  this,  and  he  was 
tremendous.  He  really  wa3.  And  then  we  had 
Cliff  (Clifford  C.)  Jay,  the  architect  whom  I 
was  very  fond  of.  I  used  to  like  to  needle 
him.  I  don't  think  he  ever  understood  ray 
humor.  I  was  very  fond  of  him  and  I  really 
pushed  him  on  salary  and  all.  These  people 
put  in  an  enormous  amount  of  time  on  this . 

Then  you  find  regulations.  Maybe  we 
would  have  the  rooms  too  high  or  the  walls  too 
far  apart.  Then  we  had  state  regulations  that 
said  we  couldn't  justify  on  this  campus 
laboratories  or  rooms  over  a  certain  size 
because  we  didn't  have  the  student  body.  And 
then  the  federal  government  would  say  we  were 
unrealistic — "You'd  better  get  larger  rooms." 
So,  bringing  those  two  things  together — this 
is  the  type  thing. 

We  lost  some  of  these  grants.  Then  we 
had  another  one  that  sort  of  started  when  I 
was  chancellor  and  phased  off  into  this  last 
year,  where  both  San  Diego  and  Davis  were 
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Mrak:  asking  for  matching  funds  for  the  Medical 

Schools.  I  was  very  pleased  that  people  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  gave  our 
place  a  very  high  rating.  They  think  very 
highly  of  our  Med  School  so  they  gave  us  a 
high  priority  on  the  funds.  You  see,  you 
have  to  compete  with  all  the  other  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  land.  There's  never  enough 
money  to  really  go  around.  So,  we  had  a  very 
high  priority  and  San  Diego  had  a  low 
priority,  so  we  could  get  funds  and  they 
couldn't,  but  then  we  had  no  money  from  the 
state.  So,  Chet  McCorkle  tried  and  tried  to 
work  this  out  in  Washington  so  he  could 
change  the  priorities  from  Davis  to  San 
Diego.  So,  we  thought,  "Why  doesn't  he 
change  the  funds  from  San  Diego  to  Davis?" 

I  think  in  the  end  we  probably  lost  the 
federal  funds.  I  don't  know,  but  they 
probably  got  them  a  year  later.  But,  it's 
this  type  of  thing.  It's  very  cumbersome; 
not  easy. 

A.I.D. :  And  yet  San  Diego  did  build  their  Medical 
School  about  the  same  time. 

Mrak:  Yes,  they  were  delayed  a  little  while,  too. 

Actually,  San  Diego  Medical  School  started 
ahead  of  us.  We  built  ours  in  twenty- six 
months.  I  mean,  we  had  twenty-six  months 
from  the  time  we  employed  the  dean  until  we 
got  a  Medical  School  started  with  enrollment, 
and  when  we  started — I  don't  know  if  I  told 
you  this  or  not — we  only  had  about  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  included 
the  dean's  salary  for  the  rest  of  the  year*, 
and  a  secretary,  and  whatever  expenses  we 
could  dig  out  of  it.  He  had  no  room,  no 
office,  nothing,  not  oven  a  telephone,  so 
we  had  to  move  some  mimeo  machines  out  of  a 
temporary  building.  We  put  them  up  there, 
and  in  twenty-six  months  that  budget  soared 
up  into  the  millions,  and  we  built  these 
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Mrak:  temporary  buildings  and  got  a  school  underway. 

It's  never  been  done  before  and  now  it’s 
quite  a  thrill  to  me  to  know  that  the  school 
has  been  approved  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  seven  years,  which  is  the 
maximum  approval  they  ever  give,  and  usually 
it’s  two  to  three  years,  and  it’s  the  only 
one  I  know  of  this  year  that  got  that.  San 
Diego  this  year  got  two  years. 

And  so  it  was,  just  one  thing  after 
another.  We  were  always  looking  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  when  the  opportunity  was  there 
we  grabbed  onto  it.  I  sort  of  had  a  long 
range  plan  when  I  was  chancellor.  When  the 
federal  government  started  to  make  situa¬ 
tional  grants,  I  insisted  that  this  money  not 
be  used  to  bring  in  speakers  or  for  research 
but  to  supply  equipment  to  the  campus  and  to 
provide  overseas  travel  funds.  We  needed 
equipment,  and  too,  I  felt  that  one  way  of 
keeping  the  faculty  happy  and  in  the  world 
limelight  was  to  let  them  attend  meetings 
overseas.  (I  don’t  know  what’s  happening 
now.)  We  were  putting  in  then  $15>000  a  year 
for  U.S.  travel  and  about  $10,000  for  people 
traveling  overseas.  We  would  get  about 
$100,000  a  year  and  that  all  went  for  travel 
and  equipment. 

A.I.D.:  Now,  this  question  has  to  do  with  both 

research  and  the  legislature.  Chet  McCorkle 
has  recently  commented  on  the  strange 
reluctance  of  the  state  legislature  to  turn 
funds  directly  over  to  the  University  for  air 
pollution-control  research,  and  instead 
directs  the  money  to  the  University  via  the 
Air  Pollution  Research  Board  which  is  a  state 
agency.  Why  is  this  so? 

Mrak:  I  just  happen  to  know  what  went  on  behind  the 

scenes  there,  and  first  of  all  I’d  say  I  think 
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Mrak:  the  University  wasn't  on  the  dime  and  messed 

things  up  long  before  Chet's  time.  I've  said 
many  times,  "You've  got  to  know  the  fourth 
house — the  assistants,  the  special  assistants, 
the  executive  assistants,  and  consultants  to 
the  people  in  the  assembly  and  the  senate," 

For  example,  there  were  several  assistants  to 
Bob  Monagan,  who  was  then  speaker  of  the 
house,  and,  too,  there  was  an  assembly  research 
office.  I  don't  suppose  many  of  our  people 
know  there  was  a  research  office  for  the 
assembly  or  about  the  influence  it  had  and  has. 
Jim  Lane  heads  it  up  now.  A1  Lipson  headed 
it  up  then. 

There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  doing 
research  on  air  pollution.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  University  did  not  and  does  not  now 
know  these  people;  they  did  not  make  a  fuss  over 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  agencies 
knew  them,  so  when  the  chips  were  down  the 
question  was  whore  to  put  this  money.  People 
who  know  the  people  and  people  who  have  their 
contacts  are  the  ones  who  get  it,  and  that's 
why  it  went  to  the  Air  Resources  Board.  Now, 
I've  been  telling  Chet  we  need  to  know  these 
people  and  to  have  an  inventory  of  our  talents 
in  the  University.  We  need  to  be  very  close 
to  these  people.  We  should  be  entertaining 
them  in  our  homes  almost  every  night.  We 
are  not.  (I  think  I've  told  you,  and  Vera 
may  have  told  you,  we've  entertained  as  many 
as  fifteen  nights  in  a  row.)  But  we  need  to 
know  these  people,  we  ought  to  get  to  know 
these  people,  because  the  ones  who  are  the 
right-hand  men  of  the  legislators  are  the  ones 
who  really  influence  actions,  law-making,  and 
write  the  laws.  The  University  hadn't  learned 
this  and  this  is  why  the  money  went  where  it 
did  and  caused  no  end  of  trouble. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  University  then 
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Mrak:  (Chet  fell  into  this)  had  not  bothered  about 

becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  boards 
in  Sacramento,  and  believe  me,  it's  important 
to  know  these  people.  So,  I  would  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  University. 

A.I.D.:  When  Chet  McCorkle  was  on  campus  recently  he 
said  that  for  the  last  eighteen  months  a  task 
force  was  working  on  a  University-wide  study 
of  restructuring  agricultural  facilities  and 
of  priorities.  It  reported  to  him  on  May  8. 
Do  you  know  what  the  recommendations  were? 

Mrak:  No,  I  do  not.  I  wish  I  did,  but  I  don't. 

But  I  do  think  we  need  to  look  at  statewide 
priorities.  I’ve  said  this  for  a  long,  long 
time.  We  need  to  think  in  terms  of  what  the 
campuses  can  do  and  the  proper  place  for 
decentralization.  We  need  strong  leadership 
in  agriculture — statewide--and  frankly,  I 
don’t  think  we  have  it.  So,  this  report  may 
very  well  have  had  something  to  do  with  that. 
What  are  the  priorities  statewide,  what  can 
be  best  done  on  each  campus,  and  should  we 
phase  out  agriculture  at  Berkeley  the  way 
they  did  at  UCLA?  I  think  they  should.  So, 
that’s  where  we  are.  Then,  too,  I  believe 
there  should  be  drastic  changes  in  ag 
extensions — the  specialists,  for  example, 
should  be  upgraded  and  given  part-time 
appointments  in  teaching  and/or  research. 

The  other  thing  I  felt  very  strongly  on 
is  that  we  should  sit  down  and,  the  best  we 
can,  anticipate  what  we  will  be  doing  in 
agriculture  in  California  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  years  from  now.  It  may  be  an 
impossibility,  but  we  can  look  at  growth,  we 
can  look  at  air  pollution;  vie  can  look  at 
land  planning,  and  what  will  this  do  to  air 
pollution?  Will  it  be  improved  to  tho  point 
where  we  can  grow?  Where  will  the  cities 
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Mrak:  grow?  What  land  will  they  take?  What  are 

the  possibilities  of  laws  for  land  planning? 

Right  now,  the  Department  of  Resources  is 
coming  up  with  land  restrictions  and 
suggestions  that  will  permit  the  cities  to 
set  aside  open  spaces  within  a  mile,  and  this 
i3  extremely  important  to  agriculture,  bub  I 
doubt  that  anybody  will.  Jim  /James  B.,  vice 
president.  Agricultural  Sciences,  U.C/7 
Kendrick  knows  about  it  because  it  came  up  in 
the  ag  board.  Beyond  that  I  don't  know  if 
they  know  anything  about  it  or  are  doing 
anything  about  it. 

A.I.D. :  Another  question  that  has  to  do  with  a 

similar  problem- -how  can  teaching  be  made 
more  competitive  with  research?  What  can  new 
rewards  be  for  teachers? 

Mrak:  I  think  the  greatest  reward  for  teaching  can 

be  to  promote  people  on  the  basis  of  good 
teaching.  When  I_was  made  chancellor,  the 
then  Chancellor  /Herman  Tj_/  Spieth  of 
Riverside,  then  then  Chancellor  /Samuel  B^Z 
Gould  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  I  got  together 
and  wrote  a  statement  on  good  teaching  and 
sent  it  to  Kerr  and  recommended  that  this  be 
acknowledged  and  that  it  be  made  a  statement 
coming  from  the  president's  office  with 
approval  of  the  president  and  the  Regents. 

But,  it  got  no  place.  And  in  this  statement 
(I  wish  I  had  a  copy  of  it  now),  we  pointed 
out  that  good  teaching  should  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  if  people  were  outstanding  teachers 
they  should  be  promoted;  this  should  be 
acknowledged,  they  should  receive  merit 
salary  increases  for  it  as  well  as  for  good 
research.  We  felt,  however,  that  the  real 
balance,  as  the  former  Vice-President  /Claude 
B_j7  Hutchison  used  to  say,  was  where  we  had  a 
program  involving  research,  teaching,  and 
extension  in  agriculture . 
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We  have  retrogressed.  We  have  regressed. 

We  have  fragmented  into  one  area  or  another, 
but  not  much  in  the  area  of  teaching.  I  think 
the  Budget  Committee  needs  to  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  good  teaching.  When 
Chet  was  vice-chancellor,  he  and  I  would 
impress  this  on  the  Budget  Committee  over  and 
over,  but  a3  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Budget 
Committee  considered  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only — good  research,  and  evaluation  of 
research,  volume  and  weight,  often  were  more 
important  than  anything  else. 

A  rather  interesting  thing;  the  Budget 
Committee  sometimes  is  hard  to  understand. 

For  example,  there  was  one  person  whom  I 
recall  who  had  no  teaching  responsibilities, 
no  graduate  students,  and  no  evidence  of 
research,  yet  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Review  Committee  both  strongly  recommended 
promotion.  And  there  may  have  been  some 
basis  for  it,  because  this  fellow — at  least 
he  talked  well.  Ostensibly  he  is  a  very 
brilliant  fellow  and  had  a  great  influence  on 
others,  and  he  probably  did  have  influence  on 
research  but  not  on  teaching. 

Aside  from  that,  never  can  I  recall  a 
case  where  the  Budget  Committee  or  even  an  ad 
hoc  Review  Committee  would  recommend  a  person 
for  promotion  if  he  didn't  have  a  good  research 
record,  even  though  he  were  an  outstanding 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  I’ve  heard  of  a 
case  in  Berkeley  where  the  chairman  said, 

"This  man  i3  an  excellent  research  man,  but 
he's  a  lousy  teacher,  but  in  spite  of  this,  I 
think  he  should  be  promoted  because  of  his 
research."  So,  it  comes  right  back  to  the 
philosophy  that  permeates  the  administration 
at  the  state  level,  the  campus  level,  the 
Budget  Committee  and  Review  Committee.  The 
faculty  itself  is  probably  the  greatest  factor 
in  minimizing  the  importance  of  good  teaching. 
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In  one  article  on  this  subject  a  suggestion 
was  made  to  get  additional  teachers  (and  I 
want  to  ask  your  opinion  of  this  suggestion) ; 
the  teachers  could  be  used  on  a  part-time 
basis — for  example,  research  associate 
members  on  a  staff  of  federally  supported 
research  projects.  They  could  be  non-tenure 
part-time  faculty,  and  this  could  use  federal 
money  for  better  teaching.  Does  this  have  any 
merit? 

Mr  ale: 

I  don’t  think  so.  And  I’ll  tell  you  the  main 
reason.  Federal  money  is  what  I  call  soft 
money,  and  I  may  have  suggested  that 
previously.  Federal  money  is  soft  money. 
Furthermore  the  people  who  work  on  federal 
grant 3  rotate,  and  teaching,  I  think,  needs 
experience  and  exposure  over  a  period  of 
time — time  and  experience  as  well  as  anything 
else.  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  answer*.  If 
you  have  full  time  people  who  are  going  to  be 
there  permanently,  like  they  have  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  it  would  work  (the  USDA  has  assigned 
people  in  ag  engineering;  those  people  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  I  think 
they  could  do  well  as  teachers).  We  wanted 
to  use  some  of  the  people  in  the  Primate 

Center  on  federal  money  for  teaching,  and 
when  the  Primate  Center  was  put  here  this  was 
some  of  the  thinking,  but  later  the  federal 
government  threw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  cogs 
and  so  did  the  director,  so  that  didn’t  work 
out . 

A.I.D. : 

In  trying  to  make  teaching  more  effective, 
are  there  things  that  could  be  done?  For 
example,  are  there  alternatives  to  lecturing? 

Mrak: 

Yes;  first,  I  might  tell  you  one  of  the  great 
problems  is  evaluating  teaching.  Now,  if  you 
do  evaluate  good  teaching  and  you  know  it, 
then,  the  next  question  is,  how  do  you  describe 
it?  How  do  you  tell  it?  How  do  you  put  it 
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Mrak:  down  in  black  and  white?  About  a  year  or  so 

before  I  retired  we  had  some  money — for 
innovations  in  teaching,  experimental  work, 
things  of  this  type.  One  of  the  people  we 
gave  some  of  this  money  to  (a  substantial 
amount)  was  Dr.  William  J.  Flocker  in 
vegetable  crops.  He  visited  laboratories  and 
teaching  setups  all  over  the  country  to  get 
ideas  on  how  he  could  give  an  outstanding 
course  in  plant  science,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  he  gives  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
stimulating  courses  in  the  University.  A 
rather  interesting  thing  about  it — Chet 
McCorkle  tells  me  they  have  now  evaluated 
the  results  of  all  the  innovative  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  University  and  the  one  that  came 
out  highest  in  the  total  University  was 
Flocker ' s . 

Now  what  Flocker  does  is  have  but  one — I 
don't  know  how  many  lectures  a  week  he  has, 
two,  I  guess.  He  gives  a  lecture  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  the  one  or  two 
other  people  who  collaborate  with  him  do 
likewise.  Then  all  the  rest  of  the  lectures 
are  guest  speakers.  He  doesn't  permit  the 
students  to  take  notes.  He  wants  them  to 
listen.  Then  they  break — he's  got  150  or  so 
in  the  class — into  sections. 

A.I.D. :  Does  he  use  TA's?  /teaching  assistants/ 

Mrak:  No,  no,  they're  academic  people.  He  has  one 

or  two  from  pomology,  one  from  viticulture, 
and  perhaps  one  from  genetics.  They  all 
listen  in  one  the  lectures  and  then,  sometime 
during  the  period  before  the  next  lecture, 
each  faculty  meets  with  ten  or  so  students 
sind  they  discuss  the  lecture.  Then  is  when 
the  students  take  notes.  But  they'll  discuss 
this  lecture,  the  points  made,  and  so  on. 

And  the  examination  and  whatnot  comes  out  of 
those  discussions  and  demonstrations  and  even 
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Mrak:  experience  in  growing  plant  materials.  But 

in  the  meantime  there  are  other  aspects  to 
this  course.  He  has  worked  up  for  each  week 
demonstration  material.  When  I  was  there  and 
gave  a  lecture  (he  probably  had  some  of  our 
books  and  reprints  out),  he  had  an  exhibit  on 
the  effect  of  light  on  plants.  The  students 
went  in  and  made  notes.  He  had  another  one 
on  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  growth  of 
plants  and  another  on  the  effect  of  certain 
nutrients  so  they  could  observe  and  record 
the  results. 

Then,  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  he's  worked  up  a  whole  series  of  tapes. 
(He's  going  to  put  my  lecture  on  a  tape.)  So 
then  the  students  can  go  to  little  cubicles 
and  listen  to  these  various  tapes  and  take 
notes.  He  not  only  has  that,  but  he  has 
slides,  so  they  can  go  and  look  at  them  and 
see  what  these  things  really  are.  So,  with 
two  lectures  a  week  (I  believe)  and 
demonstrations — he  gives  three  units.  This 
all  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  effort  and 
time.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  if 
this  man  has  minimized  his  research  and  if  he 
will  get  credit  for  teaching.  I  think  he 
should  be  advanced  and  accelerated.  I  don't 
know  if  he  will  or  not,  but  if  I  were  chan¬ 
cellor,  I  can  tell  you,  I  would  accelerate 
him  over  the  objections  of  all  the  faculty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought,  when  I  became 
chancellor,  the  task  I  would  have  would  be  to 
hold  people  back.  As  it  turned  out,  only  two 
people  in  my  total  ten  years  did  I  hold  back. 

I  promoted  several  over  the  objections  of 
faculty  committees,  two  to  four  oach  year, 
primarily  because  of  their  teaching  and  service 
to  the  state  and  University. 

A.I.D. :  How  can  Flocker's  methods  be  used  by  other 
professors?  Are  they  being  used? 
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Mrak:  To  my  knowledge,  no.  I've  talked  to  people 

in  food  technology.  They  could  do  it  if  they 
wanted  to.  It  would  take  an  enormous  amount 
of  effort  to  build  it  up,  but  they  could  do 
it;  it  would  be  a  very  exciting  thing.  I 
don't  know  how  you  could  do  it  in  fields  like 
English  or  history,  but  I  suppose  it  could  be 
done.  But  in  science,  where  you  have  a 
laboratory,  I  can  certainly  see  how  it  could 
be  done.  I  guess  it  could  be  done  in  history 
with  illustrative  material,  books  and  things 
of  this  type.  I  think  movies  would  also  help. 

A.I.D.;  Don  Swain  /professor  of  Historj/  uses  a 
similar  method. 

Mrak:  He  does? 


A.I.D. :  This  question  is  not  exactly  relevant  (well, 
it  has  some  relevancy)  but  I  was  told  that 
one  reason  for  the  change  over  to  the  quarter 
system  was  that  this  pressure  would  require 
professors  to  redevelop  their  material. 

Mrak:  That  was  one  argument,  but  that  was  not  the 

reason. 


A.I.D. :  But,  it  didn't  work  anyway,  did  it? 

Mrak:  Well,  I  think  this  came  out  of  a  facetious 

remark,  maybe  Clark  Kerr  made  it — some  of  the 
teachers  haven't  changed  their  notes  for 
twenty  years;  maybe  this  would  force  them  to 
change  their  notes.  That's  just  about  it. 

A.I.D.:  What  do  you  think  about  the  quarter  system? 

Mrak:  Well,  what  they  set  out  to  accomplish  has  not 

been  accomplished.  I  haven't  taught  through 
the  quarter  system,  but  it  seems  as  though 
it's  more  costly  to  operate,  for  you  have 
another  set  of  grades,  and  all  that.  I  would 
guess  that  it's  more  cumbersome  for  faculty 
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Mrak: 


A. X  *  D« 

Mrak : 


members.  It  means  concentrating  a  lot  of 
material  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  So 
those,  to  me,  are  the  demerits.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  it  gives  the  departments  and 
people  a  lot  of  flexibility  because  they  have 
one-third  more  short  periods  in  which  to  put 
in  another  course  or  get  other  people  involved 
in  teaching.  Now,  the  theory  of  it  was  that 
teaching  was  to  be  a  year  around  thing  and  it 
was  to  take  the  equivalent  in  buildings  of 
one  full  campus  by  the  year  2000 — one  25,000 
student  campus. 

Well,  that  hasn't  worked  for  many  reasons. 
First  of  all,  the  idea  of  year-round  operation 
didn't  work.  The  theory  was  that  one  student 
during  his  four  year  period  would  have  to  take 
a  summer  quarter.  They  didn’t.  Secondly, 
the  enrol iments  have  gone  down,  and  this  may 
have  been  caused  to  some  extent  by  declining 
birthrate,  but  probably  a  lot  by  the  cost  of 
tuition.  So,  it  hasn't  worked  out. 

Academic  tenure  has  been  called  a  counter¬ 
productive  system;  what  is  your  opinion  of 
academic  tenure? 

I  think  it's  very  important,  but  I  also  think 
that  the  faculty  must  develop  more  under¬ 
standing  and  responsibility  in  bringing 
people  into  tenure.  This  is  where  the  weak¬ 
ness  has  been.  Now  at  Berkeley,  for  example, 
in  the  Physics  Department,  they  have,  let's 
say,  somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  tenured 
people  on  the  staff  and  somewhere  around 
three  non-tenured  people.  Well,  just  think 
what  this  means.  My  God,  they  have  no  new 
blood  coming  along  and  retirements  will 
probably  be  pretty  much  lumped  together,  so 
that,  to  me,  is  irresponsibility.  Then  again, 
sometimes  when  a  person  gets  tenure--his 
interest  and  activity  sort  of  decreases.  This 
doesn't  happen  too  often,  but  when  it  does 
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Mrak:  happen  it  shows  up  more  than  all  the  good 

things,  you  know.  They  find  it  out  in  the 
legislature.  If  a  fellow’s  out  playing  golf 
two  afternoons  a  week  they  learn  about  it. 

So,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  tenure,  but  I 
am  also  in  favor  of  more  responsibility. 

Now,  if  they  ever  would  unionize  the 
faculty  then  I  think  they  ought  to  throw 
tenure  out.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that. 

A.I.D. :  Will  the  change  of  name  from  state  colleges 
to  state  universities  affect  higher 
education  and  research,  particularly  the 
University  of  California? 

Mrak:  I  think  over  a  period  of  time  it's  going  to 

affect  it.  I  would  guess  it  will  upgrade 
some  of  the  state  colleges,  and  I  would  gue3S 
that  it  will  downgrade  over  a  period  of  time 
the  University.  They’ll  tend  to  even  out.  I 
don’t  know  if  the  future  is  going  to  hold  in 
reverence  (in  this  country,  at  least) 
universities — great  universities,  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  I  guess  in  Russia  a 
professor  has  high  status  as  a  person.  The 
universities  have  high  status.  People  going 
to  them  are  privileged  to  go.  It’s  something. 
This  is  the  way  the  University  of  California 
was  in  this  state  from  the  time  I  entered  it 
until  the  time  I  left.  But  it  doesn't  seem 
to  be  so  now. 

What’s  happening  is  that  it  seems  as 
though  services  are  gaining  more  attention 
and  having  more  influence,  so  that  the 
academician  is  not  the  man  of  the  world  he 
wa3  at  one  time  and  was,  in  fact,  until 
recently.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  I 
guess  our  assistant  professors  get  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a  year  now  or  something  like 
that.  I  was  a  director  of  a  company  that  had 
a  soft  drink  charter  in  St.  Louis,  I  think  it 
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Mrak:  was.  The  truck  drivers  went  on  a  strike  and 

they  were — their  range  of  salaries,  believe 
it  or  not,  was  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  a 
year.  They  went  on  strike  to  get  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Well,  what  would 
the  assistant  professor  get?  I  suppose  when 
he  worked  three,  four,  or  five  years  he's 
maybe  up  to  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand.  The 
strikers  got  it!  Now,  I  don't  know  how  many 
professors  get  twenty  thousand.  Of  course, 
you  can  say  there's  the  academic  way  of  life. 
Well,  okay,  that's  fine.  You  can  also  say 
that  he  may  be  able  to  do  other  things;  that 
might  be  true  of  some,  but  not  too  many.  Some 
of  the  people  in  economics  undoubtedly  get 
consultant  fees,  some  develop  great  stature 
in  other  fields  and  get  consultant  fees,  but 
not  all. 


A.I.D.:  In  talking  about  consultant  fees,  are  you 

permitted  as  a  professor  to  be  a  consultant? 


Mrak: 


a.i.d. 


Mrak: 

a.i.d. 


Yes  and  no.  At  one  time  no  one  in  agriculture 
or  the  experiment  station  where  you  were  on  an 
eleven  month  basis,  full  time  basis,  was 
permitted  to  be  a  consultant.  This  has 
softened  a  little.  I  don't  know  if  there 're 
many  people  now  in  agriculture  taking 
consultancies,  but  there  are  some.  But, 
outside  of  agriculture,  most  certainly  yes 
(the  nine  month  people);  they  certainly  do. 

And  I  guess  the  ones  that  really  reap  a  lot 
are  those  in  economics  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  I  don't  know  about  those  in 
history. 

Were  you  a  consultant  when  you  were  a 
professor? 

Never,  never,  no.  I  didn't  even  get  my 
transportation  paid. 

When  did  you  first  do  consultive  work? 
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Mr  ale: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


Well,  in  a  way,  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  They 
call  these  appointments  "consultants.”  You 
sat  on  their  study  sections  and  advisory 
committees,  and  then  they  gave  you  $20  a  day 
for  expenses  and  this  doesn't  meet  your 
expenses  so  what  they  did  was  to  call  you  a 
consultant,  with  a  fee  of  $50  a  day,  and  you 
could  just  about  break  even  when  you  paid 
your  expenses  and  income  taxes.  That's  the 
way  they  handled  it.  Today  they  allow  you 
$25  a  day,  and  I  think  a  stipend  of  $90  or 
$100. 

How  about  industrial  consulting? 

I  didn't  do  any  of  that  until  after  I  became 
a  chancellor.  Then  I  was  asked  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Libby  and,  of 
course,  if  anything  came  up  of  value  I  passed 
it  on  to  them.  Then  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Universal  Poods  and  it 
was  the  same  story.  That  didn't  happen  until 
after  I  had  been  chancellor  four  or  five  years. 

Are  you  still  acting  as  a  consultant? 

To  Universal  Poods  and  Amstar,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  California 
Canners  and  Growers.  I  meet  with  Amstar 
once  a  year  or  so. 

Were  you  once  on  the  Board  at  Nestle' s? 

Really  not.  I’m  pretty  close  to  Nestis's, 
very,  very  close  to  them0  But  when  they  had 
their  hundredth  anniversary  they  wanted  to 
organize  a  NestlS's  Foundation,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  five  men  brought  in  to  write  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  Then  I  became  a 
trustee  of  the  Nestle  Foundation.  I  get  paid 
for  that. 
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A.I.D. 

Mr  ale: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


:  What  was  your  relationship  with  the  Consulate 
Corps  when  you  were  chancellor? 

We’d  invite  them  up  on  Picnic  Day,  and  then 
later  we'd  try  to  have  a  special  day  for 
them,  and  I  felt  this  was  very  important 
because  we  had  so  many  foreign  students.  I 
bragged  over  the  fact  that,  next  to  MIT,  we 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  foreign 
students  of  any  campus  in  the  country.  I 
think  MIT  had  20  and  we  had  about  18  percent 
foreign  students.  But  tuition  has  sure  fixed 
this.  I  felt  that  foreign  students  gave  us 
great  stature  around  the  world.  I  felt  it 
was  valuable  to  all  our  students.  I  felt  it 
was  valuable  to  all  of  us.  So,  we  tried  to 
work  with  the  Consular  Corps  toward — to 
maintain  the  contacts.  We  had  all  sorts  of 
individual  contacts  and  things  like  that.  We 
have  some  members  of  the  Consular  Corps  who 
actually  studied  on  this  campus. 

:  You  said  that  you  had  feelings  of  inferiority 
that  lasted  a  long  time.  When  did  you  lose 
them? 

I  don’t  know  if  I've  ever  lost  them,  really. 
In  a  way  it's  probably  just  as  well  not  to 
because  it  keeps  you  on  your  guard  and  it 
also  maintains  an  element  of  humility,  which 
I  think  is  important  in  everyone.  If  you 
have  a  feeling  of  superiority  you  can  over¬ 
compensate,  and  this  is  what  I  think  Chuck 
Young  is  doing — I. think  it  enables  you  to  be 
honest,  honest  vrith  yourself  and  with  others. 
Let's  put  it  this  way — it’s  best  to  know  your 
limitations  and  be  honest  about  it. 

Will  you  discuss  alumni  gifts?  How  about  the 
alumni  and  their  role  on  this  campus? 

Well,  you  know,  we  have  a  very  peculiar 
situation  here.  You  see,  our  heritage  is  one 
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Mrak:  of  coming  out  of  agriculture.  Our  whole 

historic  philosophy  has  been  service,  to  give, 
and  not  to  take  or  ask.  As  a  result,  we  have 
built  up  an  alumni  that  is  endowed — you  might 
say  imbued — with  this  philosophy.  Turning 
this  around  is  not  easy.  Getting  the  faculty 
to  turn  it  around  is  not  easy.  Then,  too, 
people  who  go  into  agriculture  don't  normally 
accumulate  the  wealth  that  people  do  when  they 
go  into  law,  medicine,  some  of  the  business 
people.  So,  we  had  the  wrong  philosophy,  and 
you  might  say  we  had  the  alumni  in  the  area 
where  we  didn't  get  much.  Harold  Cole,  who 
was  chairman  of  Animal  Husbandry,  started  a 
unique  program  and  I  was  surprised  that  there 
were  questions  and  resistance  to  this  so- 
called  memorial  fund  program.  He  had  it  set 
up  so  that  if  someone  passed  away,  the  people 
could  3end  monies  to  the  department  in  the 
name  of  somebody,  a  memorial  fund.  I  thought 
it  was  great,  but  there  was  even  question 
abo\it  that.  Now,  during  my  period  as  chan¬ 
cellor,  some  of  the  very  fine  alumni  (Bob 
Munion  was  one  of  the  leaders,  we  don't  hear 
of  him  very  much  any  more),  set  up  a  Cal 
Aggie  Alumni  Foundation.  Herb  /Herbert  E// 
Barker  is  president  of  it  now.  Bert  Smith 
was  involved.  Carl  Garrison — let’s  see,  who 
were  some  of  the  others?  I  can't  think,  maybe 
Jack  Underhill.  We  met  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  one  noon.  I  think  Ed 
Spafford  was  with  me  and  Mahlon  Cook  was  with 
me  then,  and  we  talked  about  it,  about  setting 
up  such  a  foundation.  So,  we  wrote  it  up  and 
these  people  worked  it  out;  their  attorneys 
helped  us  and  we  established  an  Alumni 
Foundation  (I  would  guess  that  was  probably 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago,  shortly  after  I 
became  chancellor).  It  didn't  really  do  very 
much.  The  first  money  received  was  a  twenty 
dollar  bill  that  I  gave.  Bob  Sproul  also  sent 
$20.  And  then  later,  while  I  was  chancellor, 

I  was  asked  to  give  talks  here  and  there,  and 
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Mrak:  the  director's  fees  I  received — I  put  these 

in  the  foundation,  and  I  built  up  a  fund  of 
about  $1200.  Then,  when  the  legislature  and 
the  governor  and  others  started  criticizing 
the  faculty  about  being  selfish  and  not  doing 
anything,  I  got  mad  and  didn't  p\it  any  more 
in  it.  But,  that  money  is  there  for  the 
University;  we  spent  some  of  it. 

I  remember  there's  quite  a  bit  of  it  there; 
it's  in  the  Foundation  which  had  another  fund. 
One  of  the  youngsters  had  his  tooth  knocked 
out  in  the  football  field  and  we  had  no  way 
to  pay  for  it,  so  vre  got  enough  money  from  my 
fund  to  put  in  a  new  tooth  for  him.  So,  that 
was  the  way  it  started.  And,  as  time  went  on 
wo  developed  a  little  more  interest,  got  a 
little  more  money  in  it;  John  Hardie  got 
involved  in  it,  and  he  brought  in  Donald  /S 
McNary,  and  we  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  now,  but  just  peanuts  as  compared  with 
Berkeley.  We  may  have  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  Berkeley  runs  up  to  millions,  but 
ours  is  starting.  We  have  the  Century  Club 
with  a  hundred  dollar  donation,  and  the 
Founders,  a  thousand;  Mrak  Associates  are  a 
little  more  and  then  they’re  trying  to  get 
the  Chancellor's  Associates,  ten  thousand. 

They  may  eventually  get  it  up.  The  thing 
they  need,  the  chancellor  really  needs,  is 
unrestricted  funds.  These  are  hard  to  get, 
and  this  is  what  has  meant  so  very  much  to 
the  statewide  'university.  They  have  a  Searles 
fund — I  don't  know  what  the  interest  on  that 
each  year  amounts  to,  but  it  must  be 
tremendous — that  is  unres trie ted  money  and  is 
just  marvelous,  wonderful. 

A.I.D. :  Has  there  ever  been  an  actual  alumni  fund 

drive,  per  se,  where  everybody  on  the  alumni 
was  asked  to  contribute? 

Mrak:  Not  exactly.  They're  getting  into  that  now. 

Jerry  Fielder  was  heavily  involved  in  this. 
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Mrak:  bless  his  heart.  We're  trying  to  get  this 

started  now,  but  there  have  been  drives,  yes, 
where  they've  gone  out  and  asked  for  some, 
but  they  haven't  been  the  intensive  drives 
that  probably  we  should  have,  I  don't  know 
how  many  we  may  have  in  the  Century  Club; 

$100  donations  run  up  to  a  substantial 
amount. 


Impressions  of  Various  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents . 

A.I.D. :  Who  were  among  some  of  the  strongest  Regents 
in  your  opinion? 

Mrak:  Well,  of  course,  there 're  two  ways  of  looking 

at  this — strong,  or  effective  and  useful  to 
us.  I  always  felt  that  Ellie  Heller  was  our 
patron  saint,  a  good  Regent,  and  one  who 
understood  us.  She  was  wonderful.  You  can 
believe  it  or  not,  I  always  felt  that  Buff 
/Dorothy  B  Chandler  of  the  L^_  Times  was 
a  great  friend  of  ours.  It  may  seem  strange 
but  in  my  opinion,  two  of  our  best  Regents 
were  women.  As  an  example  of  what  I  would  do 
with  those  people--once  Buff  Chandler  asked 
me  a  question  about  freezing  something,  and 
within  a  week  I  just  flooded  her  with 
literature;  she  said,  "You  never  overlook  a 
bet,  do  you?" 

Then,  I  always  liked  Phil  /Philip  Lj7 
Boyd,  who  wa3  an  investment  banker  from 
Riverside.  Phil  was  a  very  sincere  and  very 
openminded  man.  He  would  object  if  he  felt 
there  was  a  basis  for  it,  but  he  would  listen. 
And  so,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to 
convince  Phil  of  things  we  at  Davis  needed  and 
wanted,  because  I  knew  if  I  could  sell  him,  I 
had  something  to  sell.  And  I  also  knew  that 
he  was  open-minded.  I've  already  mentioned 
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Mrak:  Jerry  Hagar,  a  great  friend  of  our  campus  and 

a  strong  Regent*  He  was  a  chairman  of  the 
board  for  one  year.  I  liked  him  very  much. 

He  was  an  attorney  in  Oakland.  Of  course  Gus 
Olson  (Olson  Hall  over  here)  was  a  friend  of 
the  campus,  and  he  had  Hagar  and  those  people 
behind  us,  but  I  didn't  have  much  time  with 
Gus  Olson,  really,  because  he  wa3  on  the 
board  for  a  very  short  time  after  I  became 
chancellor.  He  retired  from  the  board  in 
I960. 


Ed  Pauley  was  always  a  strong  Regent.  Ed 
was  always  good  to  me  (but  I  never  felt  close 
to  him).  Ed  /Edward  VL/  Carter,  too,  was  a 
strong  Regent.  I  felt  that  I  could  talk  to 
him,  but  I  didn't  ever  feel  he  was  particularly 
close  to  us  at  Davis.  Bill  /William  M_._7  Roth, 
of  the  shipping  company  in  San  Francisco,  I 
always  felt  to  be  a  conscientious  Regent,  but 
when  he  and  Frederick  G.  Dutton  got  together 
they  tended  to  bring  politics  into  the 
Regents'  meeting — politics  seemed  to  be  over¬ 
riding.  Bill  /William  K^Z  Coblentz  I  always 
felt  was  good  and  I  liked  him.  Ho  was  on  the 
borderline  of  politics.  But  he  wa3  fair. 
Dutton,  I  would  say,  was  one  of  the  poorest 
Regents  the  University  has  had  in  my  time.  He 
was  appointed  by  Edmund  G.  Brown,  governor  of 
California.  Lawrence  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  was 
another  one;  he's  from  Redding.  Hale  Champion, 
who  was  Brown's  finance  officer,  the  director 
of  finance,  told  me  that  Larry  Kennedy  was  a 
great  surprise  to  him  when  he  was  appointed 
because  Brown  had  settled  on  some  other  man 
and  he  was  about  to  announce  it,  but  the  next 
morning  he  came  in  and  said  he  had  a  good 
idea,  and  announced  Larry  Kennedy,  and  that 
was  it.  Larry  Kennedy  must  have  supported 
Brown,  I  don't  know.  But,  Kennedy  was  quite 
useless  and  perhaps  even  harmful.  He  was 
always  after  Kerr.  That  was  his  one  thing  in 
life--get  Kerr--and  I  think  he  was  influenced 
by  some  of  the  other  Regents. 
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Mrak :  Catherine  Hearst  started  out  as  a  very 

fine  and  broad-minded  Regent,  but  then 
something  happened,  and  I  don’t  know  what  it 
was.  Kerr  thinks  that  when  he  got  her  to 
introduce  the  resolution  to  permit  Communist 
speakers  to  come  on  the  campus  her  family 
turned  on  her;  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not 
that  was  it.  Or,  whether  when  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  came  and  Keri’  and  Martin 
Meyerson  went  before  the  TV  cameras  to  speak 
about  the  riots  in  Berkeley — in  fact,  she 
spoke  to  me  about  that,  and  I  must  say  she 
was  really  incensed  about  it.  And,  I’ve 
always  felt  that  perhaps  that  was  the  thing 
that  turned  her,  for  she  felt  the  TV 
appearance  was  completely  improper,  degrading, 
and  maligned  the  Regents. 

A.I.D. :  You  mean  when  they  (Kerr  and  Meyerson) 

announced  that  they  were  going  to  resign? 

Mrak:  Yes.  But,  something  did  it  and  she  sure 

became  embittered,  and  she  even  told  me  once 
that  she  didn’t  know  if  she’d  stay  on  the 
board  or  not,  but  she  stayed  on.  But,  before 
that,  she  was  quite  a  different  person.  I 
don’t  know  how  she  is  today,  but  during  Kerr’s 
time  she  really  turned  on  him.  Of  course,  he 
wasn’t  there  too  long  after  that. 


A.I.D. :  How  about  the  man  from  San  Diego,  DeWitt  A. 
Higgs? 

Mrak:  Yes,  he  was  all  right.  He  was  fine.  He  was 

a  good  appointment,  and  when  we  speak  of 
Governor  Brown’s  appointments,  I  nmst  admit 
that  he  picked  some  good  ones  as  well  as  bad 
ones.  The  thing  that  amazed  me  was  that 
Brox-m  could  appoint  some  people  who  were  so 
very  poor.  But  DeWitt  Higgs  was  a  very  good 
Regent,  and  he  became  chairman  of  the  board. 

A.I.D.:  You  attended  meetings  when  Reagan  w&3  also  the 
governor? 
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Mrak:  Yes. 

A.I.D.:  How  would  you  contrast  the  two  governors  Brown 
and  Reagan? 

Mrak:  Well,  there’s  quite  a  difference.  /Laughter^/ 

Brown,  when  he  did  attend,  as  governor  was 
president  of  the  board,  so  he  acted  as 
president  of  the  board.  Reagan  didn't  do 
this.*"*  The  governor  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  when  he's  present  he  may  act  as  chairman. 
Brown  did  not  argue  or  participate  in  arguments. 
I  think  he  was  more  free  in  his  thinking;  in 
matters  relating  to  budget,  etc.,  he  said, 

"Well,  that's  pretty  hard  to  go  along  with;" 
it  was  that  type  of  thing;  he  was  a  more 
negotiating  type  of  person,  you  might  say. 

There  wasn't  the  stress  and  strain  (and  things 
of  this  type)  with  Brown.  He  didn't  regularly 
attend  meetings,  but  he  attended  now  and  then. 
Reagan  didn't  want  to  act  as  president  of  the 
board  so  he  acted  as  a  member  Regent,  a 
regular  Regent,  and  it  wasn't  long  after  he 
was  there,  however,  that  the  party  linos  I 
mentioned  earlier  showed  up — Dutton  (the 
extremist)  on  one  side,  with  Norton  Simon,  too. 
They  became  irrational,  the  Governor  became 
irrational  at  times,  and  away  they  went.  They 
were  very  stressful  meetings.  (I  suppose 
they're  still  going  on;  I  don't  know.)  But  the 
real  pleasantness  of  the  meetings  that  I  used 
to  enjoy  so  much  didn't  continue. 

You  might  say  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
it  (and  there  always  are)  but  if  you  didn't 
want  to  accept  the  Governor's  philosophy, 
there  were  stresses  and  strains.  Then  the 
Governor  gradually  put  on  the  Board  of  Regents, 


& 

"In  1920... the  chairman  became  a  permanent 
officer  of  the  board  empowered  to  act... with 
authority  equivalent  to  the  president  of  the 
Regents."  The  Centennial  Record  of  the 
University  of  California . 
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Mrak:  people  of  his  own  choosing--Glenn  Campbell, 

who  is  a  very  conservative  guy,  believe  me. 

I  was  able  to  work  with  him,  but  I  don't 
think  anyone  else  from  the  campuses  has  been 
able  to  do  so,  except  maybe  Chet  McCorkle. 

Then  he  appointed  Robert  0.  Reynolds  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  guy.  He  used 
to  play  football  and  now  he's  with  the  Angel3 
baseball  team.  Then  there's  thi3  fellow  Dean 
A.  Watkins,  who  was  formerly  a  professor  at 
Stanford  University.  He  challenged  me  on  the 
appointment  of  the  new  dean  (John  D.  Kemper) 
to  succeed  Bainer  in  the  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Watkins  wanted  to  know  what  he  ever  did 
in  education.  Fortunately,  Kemper  had  written 
a  book  on  training  engineers  and  apparently 
Watkins  liked  it  so  I  gave  him  a  copy,  then 
he  quit  heckling  me.  He  settled  down  and 
accepted  it.  Then  there  is  Joseph  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  of  the  Moore  Drydock  Company,  He  is 
president  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  and  an 
ex-officio  Regent.  I  have  met  him  at  Regents' 
meetings,  but  he  never  said  much  while  I  was 
there. 

I  thought  that  Theodore  R.  Meyer  (he  was 
president  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  San 
Francisco),  the  attorney,  was  a  good  Regent, 
a  very  good  one,  but  he  eventually  resigned 
because  they  had  terrible,  stressful  times. 

You  know,  he  was  chairman  when  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  came  up. 

A.I.D. :  You  mentioned  Norton  Simon. 

Mrak:  Norton  Simon;  I'll  tell  you  a  story  or  two 

about  him.  Norton  Simon  was  interested  in  the 
University,  but  he's  interested  in  other 
things,  too.  I  most  certainly  would  not 
classify  Norton  as  a  good  Regent.  He  gave  us 
$75,000  for  our  pesticide  lab,  but  it  came  out 
of  the  Simon  Foundation.  During  my  period  we 
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Mrak:  at  Davis  never  received  any  more  from  the 

Simon  Foundation,  I  went  to  him  and  said, 

"Why  don't  you  give  U3  a  couple  hundred 
thousand  or  half  a  million  and  we'll  extend 
the  pesticide  laboratory  and  we  will  put  your 
name  on  it,"  And  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  have 
my  name  on  the  building,  but  my  funds  are  all 
tied  up  in  art,"  And  I  said,  "Why  don't  you 
sell  the  art?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  don't 
know. " 

_  Later,  when  they  wanted  to  appoint  Mauri 
/Maurice  Peterson  statewide  dean  of 
agriculture,  Simon  objected.  He  really  went 
after  Kerr  on  it.  Finally  Kerr  asked  me  if  I 
would  help  him,  so  when  Simon  went  out  of  the 
room  I  did,  too,  and  I  talked  to  him.  He 
started  tearing  Peterson  apart  and  finally  I 
got  mad  and  I  said,  "Well,  God  dammit,  Norton, 
what  the  hell  do  you  want?"  and  he  said, 

"Don't  get  excited,  don't  get  mad,  Enil.  If 
that's  what  you  want  it's  all  right  with  me," 
and  he  walked  out  of  the  room  and  Peterson's 
appointment  went  through. 

This  was  an  amazing  revelation  to  me,  so 
from  then  on  when  my  things  came  up  with 
Norton  Simon,  I  just  stood  up  there  and  made 
it  known  I  was  ready  to  slug  it  out  with  him. 
Fantastic;  when  Norton  Simon  first  came  on 
the  board  he  wa3  vying  for  position.  I'm  sure 
he  was  interested  in  power,  and  for  this 
reason  he  went  after  Kerr  on  U.C.  Extension--I 
don't  believe  he  knew  what  Extension  was--but 
there  were  cuts  in  Extension  funds.  Kerr 
would  reason  with  him  and  argue  with  him.  I 
remember  when  the  Regents  were  up  here  one  time 
and  poor  Clark  Kerr  was  outside  the  enology 
building  (and  all  the  time  the  others  were 
enjoying  going  through  the  Enology  Department 
and  having  sherry),  Norton  Simon  was  outside 
arguing  with  him.  And  Norton  would  argue  and 
would  argue.  Later,  when  he  took  on  Pauley  and 
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Mrak:  Carter  on  this  Irvine  campus  thing,  and  he 

accused  them  of  excluding  Jews,  he  didn't  add 
an  iota  of  constructiveness  to  the  Regents. 

He  added  plenty  of  disruptiveness.  So,  Norton 
turned  out  to  be  a  completely  ineffective  and 
useless.  Regent.  He  took  on  the  Governor.  It 
wasn't  what  he  did,  but  the  way  he  did  it. 

And  then  I  remember  one  day  when  Jay_ 
Michael  /U. C.  legislative  representative/  was 
there,  Simon  walked  up  to  Jay  and  said, “"What 
do  you  have  to  do  to  run  for  senator?"  And 
Jay  said  you  had  to  file  and  you  had  to  post 
so  much  money.  So  Simon  said,  "Go  out  and 
borrow  the  money  for  me  from  somebody,  and 
call  up  my  attorney  and  tell  him  to  file  and 
take  the  money  to  him." 

It  was  about  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
deadline  that  he  decided  to  run  for  the  senate 
against  George  Murphy.  Simon,  of  course,  lost. 

The  other  fellow  I  failed  to  mention  was 
John  E.  Canaday.  John  is  an  interesting  guy 
in  that  he  always  took  the  purist  side  of 
things.  I've  had  people  try  to  analyze  him 
and  say,  "Probably  what's  happened  is  that  he 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  filth,  but  he's  afraid 
to,  so  he  reacts  to  the  other  extreme."  He 
went  after  the  campus  publications  and 
especially  newspapers  for  the  "filth"  in  these 
student  newspapers.  Then  there  was  the  Mime 
Troup  which  today  is  considered  mild,  and__in 
order  and  offers  no  problem.  The  Beard  /a 
scatological  pla j7  and  performances  of  this 
type  drove  him  up  the  wall.  He  caused  us  a 
lot  of  trouble — purity,  sanctimoniousness  was 
his  motto.  The  rather  amazing  thing — he 
supported  people  who  took  issue  with  him  (he's 
a  right-wing  Republican).  For  example,  Glenn 
Anderson,  who  was  lieutenant  governor  and 
later  became  congressman,  told  me  that  John 
Canady  threw  a  party  for  him  and  raised  money 
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Mr  ale:  for  him  to  run  for  Congress,  and  Glenn 

Anderson  is  considered  a  liberal.  So,  it’s 
all  an  enigma  to  me.  I  don’t  understand  it — 
unless  Canady  felt  he  wanted  some  favor  in 
Congress. 

John  Lawrence  is  now  a  Regent,  a 
professor.  He’s  a  brother  of  Ernest  Lawrence 
who  invented  the  cyclotron.  John  is  an  M.D. 
and  worked  in  medical  physics.  I  know  John 
very  well.  He’s  a  very  ineffective  Regent. 

As  one  Regent  said  to  me  recently,  he  always 
sits  next  to  somebody  and  says,  "How  shall  I 
vote?"  John  is  there  but  he  really  does  not 
contribute.  His  purpose  is  to  vote  against 
everything  and  that's  what  he's  doing.  He 
is  not  respected  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 
Very  few  respect  him.  And  he  does  not 
understand  the  operation  of  the  University, 
not  at  ail.  He's  asked  me  at  times;  "How 
does  the  Budget  Committee  operate?  How  do 
promotion  committees  operate?"  He  doesn't 
know  yet.  Yet  he's  the  one  the  Regents  look 
to  for  that  kind  of  information. 

Glenn  Anderson  was  a  good  Regent,  and  also 
a  great  patron  saint  of  ours.  Bob  Pinch  was 
a  good  Regent  and  a  great  patron  Saint  of  ours. 
I'm  very  fond  of  Bob  Pinch.  Jesse  Unruh  would 
show  up  and  oppose  the  Governor,  of  course. 
Jesse  Unruh  never  showed  up  unless  he  was 
opposed  to  something. 

William  French  Smith,  I've  met.  He's  a 
very  sharp  guy.  I  think  he's  trying  to  do  a 
good  job.  He  i3  Reagan's  attorney.  Bill  /W. 
E_i7  Forbes  is  trying  very  hard.  He  was 
formerly  president  of  the  alumni  association 
at  UCLA.  I  think  he's  a  little  frustrated 
and  would  like  to  have  more  influence.  He's 
always  talking  about  students  and  their 
dormitories,  etc.  But  I  have  felt  that  Bill 
is  trying  to  be  a  philosopher  and  get  a  place 
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Mrak:  in  the  firmament  but  really  doesn't  have  the 

depth  of  under standing.  This  has  been  my 
feeling  about  him;  at  the  same  time  I  like 
him. 


Wendell  Witter  was  president  of  the  Cal 
Alumni  Association  statewide  so  he  became  an 
ex  officio  Regent.  He  is  related  to  Dean 
Witter,  whom  I  considered  to  be  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  (I  was  very  fond  of  Dean 
Witter.  We  will  later  talk  about  him  a  little 
more.)  The  fact  is,  I  think  all  the  Witter 
family  felt  close  to  us,  and  when  Wendell 
Witter  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  as 
conservative  as  some  people  considered  him,  I 
always  felt  I  had  a  friend.  He  came  on  as  a 
voting  member  after  I  left.  I  know  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  (I'm  just  as  sure  as  I 
can  be)  with  me  being  the  man  of  the  year  of 
the  California  Alumni  Association,  which  I 
consider  one  of  the  greatest  honors  I've  had. 


TILLIE  LEWIS  FOODS,  INC. 


Subsidiary  of  the  Ogden  Corporation 
Canners  of  Quality  Foods 


May  27,  1969 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

DRAWER  J 

Stockton,  California 

95201 

(209»  466-4892 


Chancellor  Emil  M.  Mrak 
University  of  California 
Davis,  California  95616 

Dear  Emil: 

Somebody  goofed! 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  a  mistake  is  being  made  in  letting  you 
retire.  Since  the  first  time  I  saw  you  on  the  first  floor  of  Hilgard  Hall 
in  1937,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  you  have  changed  a  bit;  there  is  still 
the  twinkle  in  the  eye,  the  shortage  of  hair,  the  infectious  smile,  and  the 
uncomfortable  collar. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  in  a  very  preferred  group  of  people  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  know  you  through  all  the  years  that  you  have  been 
teaching  at  the  University.  I  remember  with  pleasure  your  lectures  and 
the  hat- shaped  yeast,  your  firm  guidance  of  the  Food  Technology  Department 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Davis,  and  finally,  your  superb  handling  of  the 
University  during  the  years  that  you  have  been  Chancellor. 

Industry  has  the  greatest  respect  for  your  common  sense  approach 
to  the  State's  agriculture  and  the  industries  related  thereto.  Your  forthright 
comment  to  canners  several  years  ago  at  an  apricot  meeting  still  is  a  classic, 
"What  in  the  hell  have  you  guys  done  to  apricots?  They  aren't  worth  eating 
any  more  !  " 

Notwithstanding  all  the  above,  I  honestly  believe  that  the  greatest 
contribution  you  have  made  in  all  your  academic  endeavors  is  the  warm, 
friendly  counsel  which  you  have  provided  for  thousands  of  students.  I 
consider  it  most  fortunate  that  both  of  our  girls  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
Davis  while  you  were  Chancellor  and  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  comment 
which  Kathy  has  made  so  often  about  you,  "He  is  the  greatest!" 


Sincerely, 


Clair  A.  Weast,  Ph.  D. 
Director  of  Technical  Services 


CAW/leb 


One  of  the  worldwide  deluge  of  congratulatory  letters  to 
Chancellor  Mrak  upon  his  retirement,  1969 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


ACTIVITIES  IN  SCIENTIFIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

U .  S .  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Secretary 1 s  Commission  on  Pesticides 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health  (Knoxm  as  The  Mrak  Commission)  and 
Other  Activitie s . 

:  When  did  you  start  planning  for  retirement?  And 

what  did  you  do? 

Oh,  I  really  didn't  start  planning  for  retirement. 
I  kept  wondering  what  I  would  do.  Of  course,  I 
had  the  directorships  in  two  companies;  I  thought 
I'd  maintain  those.  Probably  thought  I'd  go  back 
to  the  laboratories. 

:  Would  you  mention  again  the  two  companies? 

Universal  Foods  and  Libby,  McNeil,  and  Libby. 

But  then  I  quit  Libby  and  went  with  California 
Canners  and  Growers.  Then,  of  course,  one  thing 
after  another  happened  the  last  four,  five  or 
six  months  I  was  chancellor.  Some  forty-six 
proposals  came  up  to  do  this,  to  do  that,  and 
then  Finch  asked  me  to  head  up  the  Pesticide 
Commission,  and,  too,  Rockefeller  phoned  me  about 
his  missions,  and  from  then  on,  away  it  went.  So 
I  didn't  have  to  plan  it.  It  took  care  of  itself. 

:  Can  you  list  the  commissions,  boards,  and 

committees  that  you're  presently  active  on? 

It's  not  easy.  I'll  probably  forget--presently 
I'm  chairman  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Advisory 
Committee  to  Ruckelshaus,  director  of  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency.  I'm  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  also 
on  the  Executive  Committee.  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Advisory  Board  to  the  Natick 
Research  Laboratories,  Defense  Department.  I'm 
chairman  of  a  panel  under  that  Board  on  foods. 

In  the  state  here,  I'm  chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Science  and  Technology  Advisory 
Council,  and  I'm  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  appointed  by  Governor  Reagan.  The  other 
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Mr  ale: 

was  appointed  by  Monagan.  Then,  I'm  a  member 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Nutrition  Foundation  in 
New  York.  And  I'm  a  member  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Nestle  Foundation  in  Switzerland. 

A.I.D. : 

You're  the  only  American  on  that  board? 

Mr  ok: 

I'm  the  only  American  on  that  board,  yes.  Of 
course,  I'm  involved  in  Proposition  9»  now; 
there  are  four  of  us  who  are  so-called 
co-chairing  that  thing. 

A.I.D. : 

Opposed? 

Mrak: 

Opposed.  Allan  Grant  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
organizing  some  sort  of  foundation,  wanted  to 
know  if  I'd  meet  with  them,  and  put  my  name 
on  as  a  trustee.  I  said,  "Okay."  Then,  I  have 
this  thing  in  Yosemite  which  is  the  Yosemite 
Institute.  I  don't  know,  really,  what  it  is, 
yet.  My  first  meeting  will  be  Saturday.  But, 
it  meets  once  or  twice  a  year  in  Yosemite, 
and  it's  concerned  with  education  and  the 
national  parks.  And  there  are  some  pretty 
high-powered  people  on  it.  Jack  Walston  of 
the  stock  brokerage  house  is  chairman,  and 
then  besides  that  there's  Chauncey  Medberry 
who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  Gap  /Casper /  Weinberger,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  Stewart  Udall  /former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior/.  I've  forgotten  who 
the  others  are,  but  people  of  that  type,  so 
it'll  be  interesting.  And  let's  see,  there 
are  some  other  things  I  probably  have  but  I 
don ' t  think  of  them  now. 

A.I.D. : 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  when  Robert  Finch 
was  Secretary  of  HEW  /Health,  Education  and 
Welfare/,  and  you  became  chairman  of  what 
became  known  as  the  Mrak  Commission. 

Mrak: 

That's  right.  Boy,  that's — 
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A.I.D.:  You’ve  already  said  that  one  of  your 
recommenders  was  Gould — 

Mr  ale:  Sam  Gould. 

A.I.D.:  Can  you  tell  me — 

Mrak:  (Oh,  I’m  also  a  member  of  the  trustees  of  the 

IRI  Research  Institute.) 

A.I.D.:  Who  else  was  on  that  Pinch  Commission  and  how 
did  it  work? 

Mrak:  Well,  the  commission  was  pretty  much  picked 

by  the  people  in  HEW  except  for  three  people. 
I_wanted  Dr.  William  J.  Darby  of  Vanderbilt 
/University  School  of  Medicine/,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  Nutrition  Foundation,  and  I 
eventually  made  him  vie  e-chairman.  Then  he 
wanted  Leon  Golberg  /Albany  Medical  College/, 
who  I  think  is  the  foremost  toxicologist  in 
the  country.  So,  that  was  two,  and  then  I 
felt  there  was  a  previous  committee  (the 
Jensen  Committee)  on  DDT  and  we  ought  to  have 
someone  from  that  committee.  So,  Alder 
/Edwin  F.,  vice  president.  Agricultural 
Research  &  Development,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co^T, 
of  Lilly  was  picked. 

I  made  some  very  good  friends  on  that 
commission.  Gordon  Guyer,  the  chairman  of 
entomology  from  Michigan  State  University — a 
great  person — he  contributed  greatly. 

Another  person  I  madj3  great  friends  with  was 
Dr.  Julius  Johnson  /director  of  Research/, 
vice-president  and  member  of  the  board  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  We've  grown,  to  be  very  good  friends. 
A  very  talented,  capable,  open-minded  man. 

Then  wo  had,  of  course.  Dale  Lindsay  whom  I’d 
mentioned  before.  I  brought  him  into  it 
because  I'd  known  his  talents.  He  knows  his 
way  around  Washington.  He  wasn't  appointed. 
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Mrak:  but  was  mad©  a  sort  of  ex-officio  secretary 

on  my  behalf. 

There  was  a  fellow  named  Okun  /Daniel  A., 
University  of  North  Carolina/,  and  he  was 
reported  to  be  an  ecologist.  He  didn’t 
contribute  much,  but  he  was_all  right.  But, 
a  man  named  Eugene  Cronin  /Director,  Natural 
Resources  Institute/  from  Maryland,  a  terrific 
man,  contributed  greatly.  And,  I  listened  to 
him.  He  was  a  natural.ist,_too.  From  Cornell 
there  were  two  men,  Dave  /David/  Pimentel 
/State  University  of_New  York,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell/,  a  very  bright  young 
fellow,  active,  and  another  man  by  the  name  of 
Lamont  Cole  /chairman.  Department  of  Zoology, 
Cornell  University/*  who’s  a  naturalist  of  the 
first  order,  but  also  an  open-minded  and  fair 
man.  And  then — let’s  see,  I  have  to  stop  and 
think  of  who  some  of  the  others  were. 

A.I.D.:  You’ve  done  very  well. 

Mrak:  Oh,  there  was  a  fellow  named  Morton  S.  Hilbert 

from  the  University  of  Michigan.  It’s 
interesting,  I  would  hardly  recall  him. 

Virginia  Khauer,  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  consumer  affairs,  hardly  ever 
attended  so  Frank  /Francis/  McLaughlin  attended 
in  her  place.  Tom  /Thomas  H V7  Milby  of  the 
California  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
Berkeley  was  an  active  and  helpful  person. 

Then  there  was  a  fellow,  Lionel  C.  Strong  from 
San  Diego,  who  resigned.  He  didn’t  really 
help  very  much. 

The  rather  interesting  thing  was  we  had  a 
lot  of  help  on  this  thing,  and  then  we  had  some 
people  out  of  the  secretary's  office  who  worked 
with  us,  two  young  fellows.  One  was  Mike  Kahl 
and  he  was  really  a  very  helpful  guy,  and 
another  one  was  a  youngster  working  back  there 
just  for  experience.  It’ll  surprise  you,  he 
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Mrak:  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  Regents,  Ed  Pauley, 

and  we  grew  to  be  great  friends.  I  think 
Buzz  Pauley  is  a  fine  young  man.  He  con¬ 
tributed  a  lot.  He's  good.  Dale  Lindsay 
looked  at  this  whole  situation  and  he  3aid, 
"Look,  you  can't  get  along  with  the  money 
you've  got  and  do  what  you  want  to  do.  So 
let  me  sit  down  and  write  some  letters  for 
you  to  take  them  to  Bill  Stewart  the  Surgeon 
General  for  signature."  The  letters  went  to 
various  departments.  This  is  why  you've  got 
to  know  your  way  around  Washington.  The 
letter  was  an  order  from  Stewart  to  assign 
someone  to  work  with  me  on  thi3  commission 
and  pay  all  his  expenses.  Then  we  had  a 
fellow  named  Albert  C.  Kolbye,  Jr.,  assigned 
to  us,  and  a  couple  of  secretaries,  too. 

But,  by  doing  this  we  got  about  ten  people 
and  we  assigned  them  to  various  panels  as 
secretaries  of  the  panels,  and  they  just 
worked  like  dogs.  So,  you  see,  it  was  Dal© 
Lindsay's  genius  and  experience.  Lindsay  is 
a  very  highly  organized  person.  He's 
terrific,  really.  I've  repeated  before,  I 
think  it  was  tragic  to  let  him  get  away  from 
us,  but  I  guess  we  couldn't  have  kept  him 
because  of  the  salary  he's  getting. 

But,  anyway — so,  we  broke  the  commission 
up  into  panels,  and  it  was  Dale  Lindsay's 
idea  again  as  to  what  these  panels  should  be 
(and  there  were  five  panels).  They  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  uses  and  benefits  and  Gordon  Guyer 
headed  that.  And  then  we  had  one  on 
contamination  that  was  headed  by  Daniel  A. 

Okun.  And  then  one  on  the  effect  of  pesticides 
on  non-target  organisms  other  than  man.  That 
was  headed  by  Cronin,  a  terrific  guy.  And 
then  finally,  we  had  one  on  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  men,  and  that  was  headed  by 
Golberg.  And  then,  we  had  a  sub-committee  on 
criteria  and  recommendations;  that  wa3  headed 
by  Bill  Darby.  Of  course,  we  had  a  staff  man 
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Mrak:  on  each  one.  It  was  rather  interesting. 

Bill  /William  M l^J  Upholt,  one  of  the  staff 
men,  later  became  closely  associated  with  the 
committee  and  is  now  a  deputy  assistant 
administrator  in  charge  of  pesticide  work  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Dr.  A1 
Kolbye  is  now  deputy  director  of  the  Division 
of  Foods — Food  and  Drug  Administration.  So, 
some  of  them  have  done  pretty  well. 

Now,  the  health  panel  was  divided  up 
further.  We  had  a  panel  on  cancer.  Darby 
headed  that.  We  had  distinguished  people  on 
that.  Then,  we  had  another  one  on  interactions 
that  relate  to  the  effect  of  one  chemical  on 
ano ther. 

Well,  the  other  panels  are  listed  in  the 
book  /Report  of  the  Secretary' s  Commission  on 
Pesticides  and  Their  Relationship  to 
Environmental  Heal th  (HEW)  Dec.  T9’6*9 7.  But, 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  some  of  the  things  that  went  on  behind 
the  scenes.  First  of  all,  I  think  I've 
already  told  you  how  these  panels  came  about, 
and  how  they — how  we  obtained  a  secretary  for 
each  one.  If  it  hadn't  have  been  for  Dale, 

I'd  have  never  thought  of  this.  You've  got 
to  know  your  way  around  Washington.  The  panel 
on  cancer  was  an  intense  one.  There  wa3  a  lot 
of  discussion,  a  lot  of  argument,  and  a  lot  of 
heat.  It  came  down  to  the  matter  of  "How  do 
you  test  for  cancer?"  Dr.  Darby  headed  this 
panel,  and  he  had  a  terrible  time  keeping  peace 
on  it;  there  were  so  many  views.  I  entered  at 
times  and  told  them  that  if  they  didn't  come 
to  some  conclusions  I'd  write  the  report 
myself,  but  I  was  disgusted  in  a  way  with  these 
scientists  behaving  in  the  way  they  did.  I  got 
pretty  intense  myself.  But  the  first  discussion 
that  came  up  was  about  the  so-called  bionetics 
tests  where  they  force-fed  weanling  mice  DDT 
to  the  extent  of  about  30,000  times  what  we 
might  take  in  per  day  on  a  weight  per  weight 
basis.  This  is  an  enormous  dose  of  DDT.  These 
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Mrak:  animals  were  killed,  and  then  they  were 

examined.  The  pathologists  examined  the 
tissues.  They  found  some  abnormal  formations 
in  livers  of  a  certain  number  of  the  animals. 
Then  the  questions  arose  as  to  whether  these 
were  tumors  or  nodules.  And  this  was  an 
astounding  thing  to  me  because  I’d  always 
held  a  pathologist  in  reverence  as  one  that 
never  made  a  mistake  and  who  wa3 — let's  put 
it  the  other  way  around,  who  was  always  very, 
very  certain  of  everything.  Well,  I  don't 
know  why  I  had  this  idea,  probably  because 
they  make  so  much  money.  You  know,  they  do 
take  in  a  lot  of  money. 

A.I.D.:  But  you'd  seen  the  opposite  in  your  own  case? 

Mrak:  That's  right,  but  not  insofar  as  income  was 

concerned.  So  anyway,  this  thing  resulted  in 
some  very  intense  arguments.  Were  they  tumors 
or  were  they  nodules?  I  didn't  ever  know  that 
such  differences  existed.  Finally,  after  the 
long  discussions  and  arguments,  they  sort  of 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "Let's  call  them 
tumors."  That's  about  the  way  it  ended  up  to 
me.  But  the  thing  that  I  was  impressed  with 
was  the  lack  of  100  percent  certainty.  After 
this,  then  came  the  argument,  "Okay,  we've 
got  tumors,  will  they  metastasize  into  cancer?" 
And,  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  argument  on 
this,  but  then  they  came  to  the  following 
conclusion.  We  said,  "They're  tumors,  and  we 
know  tumors  can  metastasize,  so  let’s  say 
they'll  metastasize;"  so  what  they're  saying 
.i3  if  we've  made  a  mistake  to  start  with  we'll 
just  stand  by  it.  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  got  me. 

Then  the  third  big  argument  came  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  number  was  statistically 
significant.  And  we  never  did  get  an  agreement 
on  that.  So,  if  you'll  look  in  the  commission 
report,  you'll  find  a  majority  and  a  minority 
report.  Now,  the  great  difference  seems  to 
occur  between  people  working  in  the  Cancer 
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Mrak:  Institute  who  are  extremists  (but  probably 

there's  a  reason  for  it) — the  people  in  the 
Cancer  Institute  who  are  working  with  this 
terrible  disease  see  the  effects  of  it,  and 
I  think  it  impresses  on  them  the  fearful 
results  of  it.  They're  concerned  about  it, 
and  I  think  they  should  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  ban  all  the  things  some  of  them 
want  to  ban  then  we  probably  wouldn't  even 
eat.  So,  getting  reason  into  this  thing  is 
not  easy. 

They're  also  aware  that  some  of  the 
products,  chemicals  and  what  not,  that  may 
hit  us  today  may  show  up  as  cancer  twenty 
years  from  now — so,  these  are  the  things  that 
are  their  concern.  Now  it  was  quite  apparent 
to  me  and  to  Bill  Darby  that  out  of  this 
there  is  a  great  need  for  generally  accepted 
protocols  or  methods  for  testing  for  safety. 
And  so  the  statisticians  got  into  it  again 
and  said,  "Well,  hell,  you'll  need  100,000 
animals,"  so  Bill  Darby  said,  "Okay,  let's 
get  it  set  up  for  a  mega-mouse  test."  This 
was  an  unfortunate  bit  of  humor. 

He  said  it  in  humor,  but  people  took  it 
seriously,  and  my  God,  we  spent  six  months 
killing  the  mega-mouse  statement.  All 
industry  got  concerned  about  it.  People  were 
going  to  require  them  to  test  with  100,000 
mice,  and  oh,  boy,  it  was  a  terrible  mess.  I 
thought  it  was  a  cute  statement  and  I  helped 
perpetuate  it,  and  then  I  had  to  work  like 
the  dickens  to  kill  it.  So,  out  of  this  came 
the  realization,  on  the  part  of  Darby  and  my¬ 
self,  that  somewhere  and  somehow  we  had  to 
find  a  place  where  wo  could  run  tests,  or 
develop  protocols  for  testing  for  safety, 
where  we  could  use  a  large  number  of  animals, 
not  mega,  but  a  large  number  if  we  needed  to, 
whore  we  could  get  the  funds  that  were  needed 
to  do  this.  So,  we  started  talking  about  thi3 
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Mrak:  on  our  commission  and  the  committee  that 

succeeded  the  commission.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  they  worked  on  awfully  hard.  And 
we  brought  into  the  picture  Dr.  Norton  Nelson 
/director,  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine, 
New  York  University  Medical  Center/,  a  very 
bright  man  at  New  York  University  and  one  who 
has  strong  but  good  opinions.  We  wanted  him 
on  our  committee  because  if  he  has  feelings 
and  doesn’t  agree  he  tells  you  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  and  he  can  be  rough  at  times.  And  he 
was  rough  on  this  panel.  I’ll  tell  you.  But, 

I  respect  hi 3  views.  I  think  he  may  be  a 
little  egotistical,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a 
guy  with  his  stature  and  place  in  Washington, 
in  science,  I  really  think  is  justified  in 
being  a  little  egotistical.  But  anyway,  I  hold 
him  in  reverence,  and  so  we  got  Norton  Nelson 
involved  and  he  put  together  a  panel  of  people, 
including  some  of  the  most  controversial  ones 
who  are  fighting  us,  and  said,  "Okay,  what  do 
we  need?"  Bill  Darby  and  I  were  very  close  to 
this  all  the  time.  Then  we  started  looking 
around  the  country  after  he  indicated  what  was 
needed — the  place,  so  much  money  where  we 
could  have  so  many  animals,  and  this  type  of 
thing.  We  even  had  an  arrangement  made  where 
we  went  out  to  Las  Vegas  to  look  at  an  HEW 
laboratory,  believe  it  or  not,  where  they  could 
only  handle  5>000  mice  in  connection  with  the 
nuclear  testing  they  were  doing,  and  that’s — 
one  of  the  gems  out  of  this  was  to  take  their 
planes;  they  had  three  planes  that  they  used 
for  testing  the  air,  and  they  flew  us  out  over 
the  test  sites  and  things.  So,  that  was  one 
of  the  side  things.  But,  $,000  mice;  what 
could  we  do  with  them? 

They  were  then  testing  radar  ranges. 
Commercial  home  ranges  were  leaking  and  causing 
injury  to  homo  users. 

Then  they  looked  at  Fort  Detrick  in 
Maryland,  and  that  was  so  enormous,  so  big,  my 
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Mrak:  God,  it  would  take  $100,000,000  a  year; 

that's  probably  exaggerating,  but  it  would 
take  many  millions  to  run  it. 

Then  came  to  our  attention  a  place  we'd 
never  heard  of  before,  and  it  came  to  our 
attention  in  an  interesting  way.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  was  then  governor  of  Arkansas, 
and  he  had  a  man  working  with  him  to  develop 
industry  in  Arkansas,  namely  Adrian 
Williamson,  who's  now  a  president  or  a  vice- 
president  of  a  bank  there.  Adrian  was  quite 
a  man  about  Washington  and  he  knew  Congress¬ 
man  Wilbur  Mills  and  Senator  James  William 
Fulbrignt.  He  knew  the  other  people  in 
Congress.  You  know,  Arkansas  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  power  in  Congress,  enormous, 
because  of  seniority.  He  got  interested  in 
keeping  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal  was  the  counterpart  of  De trick,  where 
they  were  developing  biological  warfare 
materials  for  humans,  but  Pine  Bluff  was 
developing  biological  warfare  materials  for 
agriculture.  And  so  the  committee  went  out 
and  looked  at  it  and  decided  that  this  was 
the  place,  and  we'd  take  a  part  of  it.  If  we 
had  a  budget  starting  with  tx%To  or  three 
million,  eventually  getting  up  to  ten  or 
twenty  million,  we  could  run  the  place.  And, 
with  the  power  we  had  in  Congress  we  could 
probably  get  support  for  it. 

A.I.D.:  And  the  main  purpose  of  this  facility  would 
be  to  do  what? 

Mrak:  To  develop  protocols  for  testing  safety. 

Remember,  in  going  back  to  the  cancer  panel, 
the  big  argument  there  was  "What  method  do 
you  use  in  testing  for  safety?"  Do  you  feed 
them  30,000  times  what  you  eat  per  day?  Do 
you  give  them  the  pure  chemical  or  do  you  put 
it  in  a  food?  You  know  the  old  dirty  story 
of  "Nobody  thinks  of  the  ordinary  way."  Do 
you  inject  it  into  the  intraperitoneal  cavity. 
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Mrak:  do  you  put  it  under  the  skin?  Do  you  inject 

it  into  the  base  of  the  brain?  Do  you 
implant  it  in  the  bladder?  This  was  the  type 
of  testing  going  on  that  was  just  raising 
Cain.  The  other  important  point  was,  of 
course,  is  there  a  so-called  threshold  value? 
For  some  chemicals  there  is  a  so-called 
threshold  value.  That  means,  if  over  a  certain 
amount  is  ingested  it’s  dangerous  and  may  even 
cause  death.  Table  salt  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  yet  they've  killed  babies  with 
it.  Aspirin  is  one  of  the  serious  teratogenic 
materials,  and  that  brings  in  another  phase 
I'll  get  to.  But  anyway,  we  worked  up  a 
proposal  on  Pine  Bluff  and  submitted  it 
through  HEW,  but  the  Surgeon  General  was 
interested  in  acquiring  Fort  Detrick  in 
Maryland.  He  wanted  this  for  his  own  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  He  opposed  Pine  Bluff. 
Remember  I  told  you  young  Pauley  was  a  great 
help  to  U3,  and  when  they  had  a  big  meeting  in 
the  secretary '3  office,  I  wasn't  there,  but 
young  Pauley  was  there,  and  the  Surgeon 
General,  Jesse  Steinfelt,  said,  "I  guess 
nobody's  interested  in  this,"  and  Pauley  spoke 
up,  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  spoke  up  for  it  but  the  Surgeon 
General  was  never  interested.  But,  one  of  the 
things  I  don't  think  he  was  aware  of  (at 
least,  I  don't  think  he  was)  was  that  we  had 
the  power  in  Congress  behind  us.  Not  only 
that  but  we  had  Norton  Nelson,  and  Norton 
Nelson  was  very  close  to  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  is  close  to  the 
President.  So,  it  was  approved  and  President 
Nixon  assigned  it  to  the  HEW  for  the  work  we 
wanted  done. 

These  were  the  behind  the  scenes  politics 
and  believe  me,  they  were  behind  the  scenes. 

So,  an  awful  lot  went  on.  When  this  got 
through  we  started  saying,  "What  are  we  going 
to  test  for?"  Well,  several  things  have  come 
up.  I  mentioned  only  cancer — acceptable 
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Mrak:  methods  of  testing  for  cancer.  The  strain, 

the  female,  the  male,  the  age — God,  so  many 
things  to  consider! 

A.I.D. :  Pregnant  females  and  all  of  that? 

Mrak:  Right,  right.  Successive  generations.  Then 

comes  up  the  question  of  teratogenesis.  I 
don’t  know  if  you've  ever  heard  of  it. 
Teratogenesis  is  a  new  area  (I  guess  we 
popularized  it),  concerned  with  malformations, 
prenatal  malformations.  Thalidomide — remember 
that  case  in  Arizona?  So,  this  required 
testing,  because  some  people  were,  believe  it 
or  not,  testing  chemicals  on  wheat  germ  and 
getting  irregularities.  Well,  wheat  germ  is 
not  a  human! 

They  were  testing  animals  by  injecting 
into  the  intraperitoneal  cavity.  This  is  not 
the  way  we  take  the  material  into  our  bodies. 
We  inhale  it,  take  it  through  the  skin,  or 
eat  it.  So,  then,  the  question  is  how  much? 
How  long?  All  these  matters  came  into  the 
picture.  So  teratogenesis  comes  into  the 
picture,  but  there  are  some  anomolies  because 
there  are  two  chemicals  that  cause  terato¬ 
genesis  and  yet  we  need  one  of  them.  It  is 
essential  and  we  can't  do  without  it,  and 
that's  Vitamin  A.  The  other  one  is  something 
so  many  of  us  take  damned  near  every  day,  and 
that  is  aspirin,  probably  the  best  chemical 
to  use  in  checking  for  teratogenesis.  It  all 
comes  down  to  moderation,  you  see,  and  God, 
if  you're  going  to  feed  them  thousands  of 
times  the  amount  you  should  take  everyday, 
then  they  will  cause  teratogenesis,  and  this 
is  what  we're  running  into.  If  we  get  a 
mouse  with  a  cystic  kidney,  or  a  hamster  with 
a  cystic  kidney,  or  a  bent  tail,  or  one  ear 
shorter  than  the  other,  how  serious  is  this? 

One  of  the  things  that  really  brought 
teratogenesis  to  light  (and  we  were  getting 
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Mrak:  off  the  subject) — it's  all  behind  the  scenes 

--was  the  chemical,  so-called  2,14.,5-T,  benoxy 
chemical.  It’s  a  weed  killer.  It’s  used  in 
Viet-Nam,  and  that’s  what  dirtied  it  for  use 
in  this  country.  If  it  hadn’t  been  used  in 
Viet-Nam,  probably  nothing  would  have  ever 
come  of  it.  You  may  have  heard  of  orange  and 
white  and  the  way  the  army  designated  various 
mixtures  of  herbicides.  They  were  using  them 
in  Viet-Nam,  so  what  happened?  In  the 
bionetic3  tests  they  thought  they  had  some 
evidence  of  teratogenesis  with  2,l|.,5"T.  It 
wasn’t  settled.  About  this  time  (it ’3  very 
interesting).  Dr.  Julius  Johnson,  vice- 
president  of  Dow,  who  was  at  our  commission, 
said,  "Well,  I  know  the  cause  of  it  and  I 
know  how  it  happened."  He  said,  "There  was 
such  a  demand  for  2,1[.,5>“T  Yor  use  in  Viet- 
Nam,  Dow  couldn’t  supply  it  all.  Dow  had 
learned  early  in  the  game  that  there  can  be 
contaminants  called  dioxins  that  are  very 
toxic,  and  they  learned  how  to  eliminate  the 
dioxins.  But,  the  bionetics  people  bought 
material  on  the  open  market  and  I  think  it 
was  manuf actured  by  the  Diamond  Chemical 
Company,  because  when  Dow  couldn’t  supply  all 
the  army  wanted,  the  army  then  went  to  others, 
and  the  Diamond  Chemical  Company  won.  It 
apparently  did  not  know  about  the  impurity  or 
eliminating  it,  so  you  can  see,  the  situation 
was  muddied  as  hell. 

Well,  we  had  a  conference.  There  was  a 
fellow  named  Samuel  S.  Epstein,  M.D. ,  of  the 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation.  He 
just  keeps  pounding  and  pounding  at  this.  I 
don't  know  what  motivates  him,  whether  he  may 
be  sincere,  whether  he's  looking  for  publicity, 
or  whether  he's  trying  to  destroy  the  system. 

I  can't  analyze  him,  but  I  know  he'll  be  with 
you,  as  one  of  the  most  charming  guys  in  the 
world,  and  then  later  he  raises  hell.  Ho  goes 
to  Congress  and  testifies  against  literally 
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Mrak:  everything — or  at  least  that’s  the  way  it 

looks. 

Sam  Epstein  was  at  Harvard.  They  got  rid 
of  him,  or  at  least  he  left,  and  he  went  to 
Western  Reserve,  and  it's  ironical,  very 
ironical,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Western 
Reserve  support  comes  from  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  I  thought  the  people  at  Dow  would 
just  die  when  they  heard  about  this. 

So,  what  happened  then  is  that  everybody 
got  interested  in  dioxins.  We  had  all  kinds 
of  discussions  and  we  had  meetings  on  it,  and 
even  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
under  Lee  A.  DuBridge  got  involved  in  it. 
Epstein  continued  to  publicize  it. 

I  remember  when  we  recommended  to  Finch 
that  he  have  a  number  of  the  Secretaries  and 
about  eight  or  ten  top  people  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  chemical  industries  attend  a  meeting, 
besides  myself — Darby  /chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry,  Vanderbuilt 
University/;  Dale  Lindsay,  associate 
commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration} 
Charlie  Edwards  of  Food  and  Drug;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Hardin;  the  assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Ned  Bailey,  his  right-hand  man  in 
science;  Walter  Hickel  /Secretary  of  the 
Interior/ ;  Lee  DuBridge,  director  of  OST;  and 
Dr.  William  Buckley,  an  assistant  to  DuBridge. 

A.I.D. :  These  are  all  the  federal  agencies  that  had 
an  interest  in  pesticides? 

Mrak;  Well,  they  were  all  concerned  with  these 

chemicals  in  one  way  or  another.  Hickel,  in 
wildlife,  you  see.  I  bring  this  up  because 
we’d  discuss  this  there.  And  I  remember 
Hickel  saying,  "We  can’t  open  our  mouths  or 
it’ll  get  in  the  papers,"  and  he  appeared 
afraid  of  the  newspapers.  Then,  one  of  the 
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Mrak:  industry  men  started  to  talk  to  DuBridge 

about  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Why  did  they  get  involved  in  this?  Why 
didn't  they  go  to  the  companies?  DuBridge 
said,  "We  can’t  go  to  100  or  150  companies  I" 
That’s  when  Fitzsimmons,  the  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Chemical  Division  of  Shell, 
turned  to  someone  else  and  said,  "How  many 
companies  make  2,1j.,5-T?"  And  the  answer  was 
two,  and  sometimes  three.  My  God,  that  poor 
guy — well,  you  see  the  situation  of  federal 
government.  Then  later  I  met  DuBridge 
outside.  He  had  a  man  named  Dr.  Ed  Berger, 
an  M.D.,  a3  an  assistant  and  I  would  like  to 
think  we  were  pretty  good  friends  and 
understood  each  other,  but  boy,  we  clashed. 
DuBridge  asked  me  how  things  were  and  .1  said, 
"Well,  everything  would  be  all  right  if  you 
people  would  leave  us  alone,"  and  he  wanted 
to  know  why,  and  I  told  him  the  2 ,lj.,5-T 
story,  and  he  3aid,  "Well,  who’s  doing  this?" 
And  I  said,  "That  damned  twerp,  Berger." 

Buzz  Pauley  was  there.  Poor  DuBridge  really 
got  it  on  all  sides  that  day.  I  said  this 
out  in  the  ahll.  And  then,  I  thought,  "My 
God,  what  did  I  do?"  So,  I  went  out  and  told 
Finch,  "This  is  what  I  said,"  and  I  told  John 
Veneman  /.deputy  director  of  HEW/ ,  "This  is 
what  I  said,"  and  I  thought  both  of  them  would 
bust  a  gut  laughing.  And  I  said,  "Thought  I 
got  you  in  trouble,"  and  they  said,  "Don’t 
worry  about  our  trouble,"  and  so  that’s  the 
way  that  went  on. 

But  later  we  all  ended  up  very  good 
friends — I’d  like  to  think  we  have,  anyway, 
and  I  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  call  on  Berger 
today.  He’s  said  he  made  mistakes,  and  I've 
made  mistakes;  we  realize  it.  Well  anyway, 
the  2,4,5“T  thing  kept  getting  hotter,  so 
Dale  Lindsay  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  got  ahold  of  Dow  and  said, 
"Let’s  set  up  test3.  You  pay  for  them;  we’ll 
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Mrak:  supervise  them.  Wo’ 11  run  feeding  tests.” 

Now,  this  was  HEW,  mind  you.  This  was  being 
done  at  Indianapolis,  and  Dale  Lindsay  had 
some  of  their  scientists  watching  the  tests, 
running  the  pathology,  the  feeding,  and  all. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  institutes  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  which  is  in  the  North  Carolina 
triangle  near  Durham,  got  into  the  picture. 

The  Surgeon  General  had  Dr,  Paul  Kotin 
/director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences/  and  anyway , 
they  started  work  on  2,4,5-T.  They  injected 
this  material  into  the  intraperitoneal  cavity 
— but  they  used  a  carrying  agent,  just  like 
water  is  a  carrying  agent,  and  this  carrying 
agent  was  a  chemical  known  as  DMSO 
( dime thylsulf oxide ) .  But,  this  chemical  DMSO 
has  some  most  unusual  properties.  If  you  put 
it  in  your  hand,  within  seconds  you  can  taste 
it  in  your  mouth.  This  chemical  has  been 
said  to  have  a  teratogenic  effect  when  used 
alone.  Well,  anyway,  they  had  injected  thi3 
into  the  intraperitoneal  cavity  of  hamsters, 
and  they  got  a  certain  number  of  malformations 
such  as  cystic  kidneys,  and  malformed  ears 
and  tails.  So  Kotin  reported  this  to  the 
Surgeon  General --now,  mind  you,  in  HEW  we  had 
Pood  and  Drug  working  on  this  and  the  Surgeon 
General  should  have  conferred  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  people.  He  didn't  bother  about  it 
— didn't  look  at  their  results.  A  secret 
meeting  was  held  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  it 
was  at  the  Cancer  Institute  in  Bethesda. 

Then  they  decided  to  have  another  meeting  in 
the  Surgeon  General' 3  office,  with  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture ,  Interior,  and  a 
few  others  present — but  not  Pood  and  Drug. 

They  were  talking  about  coming  out  with  a  ban 
on  They  are  out  of  channels — this 

should  have  gone  through  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  Drug.  But  the  Surgeon 
General  was  grabbing  the  ball,  and  I  don't 
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Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


know  whether  he  wanted  the  publicity,  whether 
he  wanted  to  be  a  hero,  or  just  what.  He  had 
testified  before  Senator  Hart’s  Committee 
that  they  were  doing  this  work  and  it  wouldn’t 
be  ready  for  a  long  time,  and  here  they  were 
ready  in  three  weeks  or  so.  He  was  coming  out 
and  getting  the  publicity  and  taking  the 
initiative. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  man  with 
the  authority  to  declare  a  chemical  unfit  for 
use? 

Then;  not  today.  Now  it's  in  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  One  of  the 
things  our  commission  did  was  to  get  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work  with  HEW. 

The  departments  were  far  apart  and  they  were 
almost  not  speaking  to  each  other.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  recommend  the 
chemical  in  use  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  would  set  the  tolerance.  Now 
we’ve  got  them  working  together.  It's  all 
together. 

It’s  all  under  Ruckelshaus  /EPA  director/7? 

That’s  right.  So,  you  can  see  what  an 
unbelievable  mess  this  was.  We 11,  anyway,  I 
happened  to  be  in  Washington  and  Buzz  Pauley 
again  was  there  and  I  met  him  in  the  hall.  He 
said,  "Come  with  me."  I  said,  "Where  are  you 
going?"  "I'm  going  down  to  a  meeting."  So, 

I  went  with  him  and,  my  God,  there  it  was  in 
the  Surgeon  General's  office — ten  people 
sitting  around  and  they're  about  to  give  the 
verdict  of  death  for  the  2,l4-,5“T.  And  I 
remember  the  conversation  as  we  walked  in;  I 
said,  "Well,  do  you  have  data  on  it?"  Jesse 
Steinfelt,  the  Surgeon  General,  said,  "Yes," 
and  I  said,  "Where  is  it?"  So,  he  pulled  out 
something  and  said,  "Now,  I  suppose  it'll  be 
all  over  town."  (I'll  never  forget  that.) 
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Mrak: 


Well,  anyway,  I  started  to  raise 
questions,  and  some  of  the  things  that  went  on 
there  really  shook  me  up.  There  were  two 
people  named  Lamoreaux  and  Birely.  Birely 
represented  the  strength  in  agriculture.  He 
did  not  know  where  2,l(.,5“ T  was  used.  I  think 
I  knew  more  about  it  than  he  did.  So,  he  had 
to  phone  over  and  find  out  and  then  they  got 
talking  about  its  use  on  poison  oak,  and 
Lamoreaux  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wanted  to  know  where  there  was  poison  oak  and 
who  suffered  from  poison  oak.  This  type  of 
thing  went  on  and  on. 

A1  Kolbye  was  there,  and  poor  Kolbye,  he 
took  an  awful  beating  because  before  we  got 
through  Bill  Darby  came  in.  We  left  a. 
message  for  him,  and  he  happened  to  be  in 
Washington,  and  Darby  started  to  look  at  the 
data  and  he  started  raising  questions  because 
Darby  understands  such  material.  He  said, 

"This  doesn’t  show  me  anything."  And  he 
turned  to  Paul  Kotin,  the  director  of  the 
laboratory,  and  Paul  said,  "I  didn’t  do  the 
work  and  I  can’t  answer  you.  This  was  done 
by  the  people  at  North  Carolina."  So,  Darby 
started  questioning  the  methods;  he 
questioned  the  statistics,  he  questioned  the 
interpretations,  and  oh  God,  all  hell  broke 
loose  again.  He  was  madder  than  hell.  I  was 
mad.  We  went  to  the  office  of  the  pesticide 
people  downstairs,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Surgeon  General  had  asked  Kolbye  to  write  up 
one  phase  of  the  thing,  it3  toxicity  or 
something  like  that,  and  somebody  else,  another 
phase,  and  they  were  going  to  issue  a  report 
and  ban  2,i+,5-T.  And  when  Darby  saw  the  report 
that  Kolbye  had  written,  and  the  people  woi’king 
under  Veneman,  too,  they  tore  that  poor  guy 
apart.  Kolbye  has  mellowed  a  lot  and  he’s 
fine,  now,  but  then  he  wasn’t — he  took  a 
terrible,  terrible  beating.  He  said,  "What  am 
I  going  to  do?  There's  a  surgeon  general  and 
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Mrak:  he  is  my  boss;  this  guy’s  my  boss,  I  don’t 

know  what  to  do . ” 

So,  that  night  I  went  home.  I  stayed 
with  Dale  Lindsay.  They  were  talking  about 
imminent  hazard,  so  I  looked  up  in  the 
dictionary  what  imminent  hazard  means,  and  it 
means  right  now,  and  so  I  wrote  a  two  page 
letter,  had  three  copies  of  it  typed,  and  I 
had  Veneman  read  it,  and  Finch  read  it,  and 
I  said,  "I  want  the  letter  back!"  I  don’t 
want  it  in  the  files,  because  I've  learned  in 
Washington,  if  you  leave  things  in  the  files 
then  the  next  guy  comes  along  and  if  he’s  a 
Democrat  he'll  tear  you  apart  because  of  this, 
because  this  was  very  critical  of  the  Surgeon 
General  and  some  of  his  appointments,  and 
things  like  this.  But  I  found  Buzz  Pauley 
swiped  one  of  the  copies.  I  don't  know  if  he 
still  has  one  of  the  copies  but  I  don't  have 
a  copy.  I'd  like  to  have  it.  So,  Finch  said, 
"Well,  I'll  get  the  Surgeon  General  in  here 
and  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  about  this." 

The  Surgeon  General  then  got  hold  of  Lindsay . 
He  said,  "What  the  hell  is  Emil  so  mad  about?" 
Lindsay  said,  "It's  because  you're  proceeding 
so  irrationally." 

And  so,  anyway,  the  Surgeon  General 
promised  the  Secretary  of  HEW  that  he  would 
take  responsibility  for  everything.  You  see, 
the  IMMINENT  was  so  important.  Unless  he  used 
it,  the  legal  people  in  agriculture  said  they 
couldn't  ban  it.  And  they  got  into  a  legal 
hassle  on  this  thing.  About  that  time,  too, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  came  out 
with  a  publication  on  2,14.,5-T  and  it  was  a 
damned  good  publication  and  they  recommended 
establishing  a  tolerance.  This  is  the  crazy 
stuff  that  goes  on  in  government!  And  the 
Surgeon  General  had  a  copy  of  this  report  but 
he  ignored  it.  So,  you  see,  this  was  the 
behind  the  scenes  stuff. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


:  How  was  it  resolved? 

Well,  they’re  still  fighting  about  it. 

:  It  isn't  banned,  then? 

There’ re  two  words — cancel  or  suspon si on.  If 
you  cancel,  then  you  can  go  back  and  request 
further  hearings  and  carry  on.  Suspension 
means  you  stop  and  you’re  dead — you  are 
through.  So,  it's  been  cancelled  and  it's  in 
the  courts  now.  EPA  had  a  hearing  on  it  and 
all  but  one  of  the  people  involved  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  recommended  approval  and  going  ahead  with 
it.  One  fellow,  a  statistician  from  St.  Louis, 
was  questioning  it.  He  was  not  a  biologist. 
Before  the  report  even  was  read,  probably,  in 
EPA,  it  slipped  out  and  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  activists,  or  the  people  who  wanted  to  ban 
it,  and  then  there  was  an  article  that  appeared 
in  Science  and  it  was  a  very  biased  article. 
Then  Ruckelshaus  asked  five  of  us  if  we'd 
review  it  independently  for  him  and  inform  him 
of  the  results,  and  all  five,  including  Norton 
Nelson,  who's  an  extremely  critical  man,  said 
they  thought  the  report  was  good,  go  ahead  and 
let  it  be  used,  but  put  some  restrictions  on 
it.  But  they  decided  not  to  do  it  and  they 
were  going  to  restrict  it  severely,  so  that 
it's  in  the  courts  now  as  a  test  case,  in 
Arkansas. 

:  Just  from  a  point  of  view  of  time- — the 

recommendations  of  the  Mrak  Commission  came 
out  in  December,  19&9;  when  did  all  this 
2,4, 5>-T  controversy  take  place? 

Within  the  next  two  years;  some  of  it  really 
very  shortly  after  the  report. 

I  think  it  all  related  to  the  bionetics 
work.  Dr.  Cortney,  a  woman  at  the  North 
Carolina  laboratory  of  HEW  ran  tests  with 
hamsters.  She  injected  2,4»5>“T>  in  a  very 
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Mrak:  active  carrying  agent  called  DMSO,  into  the 

interperitoneal  cavity.  She  made  some 
teratogenic  observations  but  the  question 
was  were  they  statistically  significant  and 
were  they  caused  by  the  DMSO?  We  don’t  know. 
This  confusion  convinced  us  more  than  ever 
we  should  have  reliable  and  reputable  and 
accepted  methods  for  testing,  not  only  for 
cancer,  but  also  teratogenesis . 

A.I.D. :  Is  this  facility  in  Arkansas  now  active? 

Mrak:  Yes,  and  if  I  were  free  I’d  be  there  on 

June  8th.  They're  having  their  first 
scientific  board  meeting.  (Dale  Lindsay’s 
chairman  of  it.) 

Then  comes  up  another  subject,  and  that 
is  mutagenesis,  and  this  relates  to  genetic 
inheritance,  the  effect  of  things  on 
chromosomes.  Everything,  so  to  speak,  was  a 
mutagen.  Dale  Lindsay  got  people  together 
and  they  discussed  the  subject.  He  had 
people  from  Europe,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  what's  needed  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  reliable  method  for 
testing  for  mutagenesis.  There  was  an  awful 
lot  said  about  it.  An  awful  lot  of  people 
talked  about  testing  for  it  but,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  there  are  no 
generally  accepted  test  methods.  On  the 
other  hand,  Epstein,  whom  I  mentioned,  and 
some  of  the  others  say  there  are,  they 
formed  a  mutagenetic  society,  and  so  they 
need  to  develop  methods  for  that. 

The  other  area,  interaction--well ,  I 
don't  know  what  yoxz're  going  to  do  with  it 
because  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
chemicals,  and  how  are  you  going  to  test  the 
effect  of  every  one  on  all  the  others?  So, 
that  is  the  main  function  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
laboratory-- to  develop  test  methods.  It  all 
came  out  of  this  original  realization  of  this 
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Mrak: 


A. I  .D. : 
Mrak: 

A.I.d. : 
Mrak: 


need  for  testing  for  safety — to  develop 
methods. 

But  other  things  came  up  in  the  meantime. 
We  were  accusing  all  these  contaminations, 
especially  in  the  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  of 
containing  DDT.  Then  we  suddenly  realized 
that  probably  it  wasn't  DDT  at  all,  and  the 
way  this  came  about  is  that  Gordon  Guyer,  on 
our  commission,  got  interested  in  running 
tests.  He  took  mink  and  fed  DDT  and  fish  to 
mink  and  nothing  happened.  First,  he  fed 
fish  out  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  mink  were 
born  dead.  Then  he  fed  fish  from  Lake 
Superior  and  some  from  the  Northwest  and 
they  didn’t  bother  the  mink;  they  were  born 
alive.  So,  then  he  took  fish  from  Superior 
and  added  DDT  and  the  mink  were  bom  alive. 
Then  he  added  endrin  and  dieldrin  and  aldrin 
and  nothing  happened.  Then  they  added  poly¬ 
chlorinated  biphenyls  and  they  were  all  born 
dead. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  (which  I  think  is  an  outstanding 
outfit  when  it  comes  to  laboratory  work  and 
quality  test  jobs)  found  that  the  methods  of 
testing  for  DDT  were  inaccurate  and  a  lot  of 
the  things  called  DDT  weren’t  DDT  at  all, 
that  chemists  were  making  a  mistake,  and  they 
were  really  polychlorinated  biphenyls.  So, 
we  soon  realized  then  that  we’d  better  look 
at  this  as  an  example  of  the  need  to  develop 
reliable  methods  of  analysis. 

What  is  DDT,  chemically? 

Well,  it’s  called--I  can’t  give  its  formula 
— it '3  called  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon,  that 
is,  chlorine,  hydrogen  and  oxygen — 

The  same  as  2,ij.,5-T? 

Well,  yes,  but — the  molecules  are  put  together 
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Mrak:  differently.  I  mean  the  atoms  and  the 

molecules.  The  2 ,1^.,5-T  has,  I  think,  a 
phenol  ring  in  it  like  the  carbolic  acid 
phenol  ring.  So,  polychlorinated  biphenyls 
are  similar  to  DDT  but  when  you  start  to  put 
a  molecule  together  you  may  have  one  carbon 
atom,  then  you  may  add  another  carbon  atom, 
and  a  lot  more  hydrogen  than  oxygen  and,  of 
course,  chlorine,  and  you  end  up  with  poly¬ 
chlorinated,  polychlorine,  etc.  You  build 
it  up  into  a  mountain,  and  so,  my  God,  how 
many  can  you  build?  There  are  hundreds  of 

them.  The  polychlorinated  biphenyls  are 
extremely  useful  things  in  industry  (as  I 
told  you)  for  use  as  heat  transfer  agents — 
every  transformer  contains  them.  And,  they 
were  used  in  carbonless  carbon  paper,  in — 
well,  I  think  some  people  said  they  were  in 
ink,  in  newsprint.  They  were  in  plastic. 
They  were  in — oh  God,  they  were  all  over. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company  is  the  only  maker. 
Now,  I  understand  they’ve  cut  down  the  sales 
for  various  uses.  They're  only  selling  for 
very  restricted  uses — mostly  for  the 
electrical  industry.  But  that  doesn't  make 
much  difference  because  now  the  other 
companies  can  buy  them  from  Japan,  and  they 
are  probably  far  more  impure  from  Japan 
than  they  are  when  made  here. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Company  reported  to  the 
meat  inspection  division  of  Agriculture  and 
to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  that  the 
method  analyses  for  DDT  were  no  good.  And 

then,  one  Pood  and  Drug  man  said  to  me, 

"Well,  any  DDT  information  over  two  years 
old  is  useless."  And  so,  you  see,  you  had 
this  work  at  Michigan,  and  you  had  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  finding,  not  DDT,  but 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  in  chickens. 

This  may  have  come  out  of  the  plywood  the 
chickens  had  contact  with.  You  see,  plywood 
is  sealed  together  with  a  PCB  sealant,  and 
it  may  come  up  through  the  wood  and  through 
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Mrak:  the  legs  of  the  chickens.  It  may  get  in  the 

fish  meal.  Heat  exchanges  are  used  for 
treating  fish  meal;  it  may  leak  and  some  of 
it  will  get  in  there — heat  exchange.  So,  it 
turned  up  that  way.  They’ve  found  PCB's  in 
milk  in  Connecticut,  but  at  first  they  said 
it  was  DDT,  and  after  a  long  hassle  it  was 
found  that  PCB’s  had  come  out  of  plastic 
liners  in  the  silos  and  had  gotten  into  the 
feed,  into  the  cow,  and  into  the  milk.  So 
this,  plus  the  mercury  story,  which  I’ve 
told  you  about,  showed  what  we  clearly 
needed--methods  of  analyses — reliable  ones. 

Two  recent  things  have  come  up.  One  is 
the  chemical  toxaphene.  In  our  recent  report 
on  that  we  have  found  we  don’t  really  know 
chemically  what  toxaphene  (an  insecticide) 

is.  There  are  several  molecules  and 
certainly  we  don’t  know  how  to  analyze  for 

it.  Then,  it  has  been  said  in  the  case  of 
the  insecticide  myrex,  which  is  used  for 
the  control  of  fire  ants  in  the  Southeast, 
that  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  shellfish  and 
kills  them.  They  put  it  on  corn  cobs  chopped 
up  to  almost  powder  and  put  about  two  ounces 
of  this  on  an  acre.  This  isn't  very  much 
myrex,  but  it's  supposed  to  contaminate 
streams  and  things.  Now  the  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  myrex 
that's  killing  these  things  off  or  fire 
extinguisher  fluid  and  things  of  this  type 
that  get  into  the  streams. 

So,  you  see  where  we  then  had  to  come 
around  and  say  "Okay,  we've  got  to  get 
methods  of  analysis."  And  finally,  the 
fifth  thing  wo  needed  to  work  on  was 
monitoring.  How  do  you  monitor?  We  really 
don't  know.  We  have  no  good  methods  for 
monitoring  the  things  in  the  air.  Analysis 
of  soils--and  really  it's  analysis,  you 
might  say,  but  monitoring  comes  into  the 
picture.  So,  this  laboratory  was  set  up  as 
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Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


an  idea  (I  hope  it  works)  and  collaborated 
between  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  at  Pine 
Bluff,  so  that's  where  it  really  is,  now. 

Well,  that  was  an  accomplishment  if  nothing 
else.  /Laughter^/ 

We  got  it  going,  but  what  will  come  of  it  I 
don't  know.  I  hope  that  they'll  support  it 
more  as  time  goes  on.  I'd  like  to  see.  A 
board  of  trustees  made  up  of  people  in 
universities,  industry,  consigners,  and 
government  was  appointed.  The  other  thing 
we  wanted  to  get  involved  was  the  consumer. 

Coming  back  to  your  commission,  how  many 
months,  then,  from  the  time  it  was  activated 
until  the  complete  recommendations  were  made? 

Let's  see.  May  through  December. 

Eight  months. 

About  eight  months,  yes. 

And  you  devoted  yourself  full  time  to  it? 

No,  no,  we  had — the  Lindsay  plan  did  it.  We 
had  all  these  executive  secretaries,  and  we'd 
just  move  back  and  forth  and  I  must  have  run 
up  hundreds  of  dollars  on  the  telephone.  The 
panels,  the  write-up,  and  the  printing  came 
out  in  eight  months.  We  had  a  presidential 
priority  with  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
so  the  minute  they  got  it  they  put  it  out. 

Yes,  that  was  certainly  fast.  Regarding  your 
recommendations,  did  you  say  there  was  a 
minority  report? 

That's  in  one  of  the  panels,  not  in  the 
recommendations;  the  recommendations  were  all 
unanimous . 
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A.I.D. : 

I  3ee.  How  were  they  received? 

Mrak : 

The  recommendations? 

A.I.D. : 

Yes;  by  the  general  public? 

Mrak : 

Very,  very  favorably.  Even  by  people  who 
criticized  me,  like  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Even  /Ralph/  Nader  and  his  troup  have  cited 
it,  but  to  my  knowledge  they've  never 
criticized  it. 

A.I.D. : 

Were  there  some  critical  articles  that  ran  in 
the  New  Yorker? 

Mrak : 

Yes,  but  not  about  this.  They  appeared,  as  I 
recall,  in  1970,  and  were  about  2,4,5-T.  The 
writer  didn't  have  all  the  background  on 
2,lj.,5-T.  The  articles  were  saying  the 
government  wasn't  doing  anything.  Some  of  the 
pressure,  apparently,  the  Surgeon  General  must 
have  felt.  Boy,  it's  getting  complete, 
reliable  communi cations  that's  really  toughl 

A.I.D. : 

Now,  what  is  the  present  status?  Is  the  Mrak 
Commission  still  functioning? 

Mrak : 

It  went  out  of  business,  and  one  of  the 
recommendations  was  that  the  secretary  have  an 
advisory  committee.  This  was  appointed,  and 
we  worked  with  Pinch  until  he  went  out  of  the 
picture,  and  then  we  worked  with  Jack  Veneman, 
undersecretary  of  HEW.  They  told  us  they 
wanted  the  committee  to  be  made  up  of  not  over 
two  or  three  people  from  the  original 
commission.  The  three  were  Bill  Darby,  Gordon 
Guyer,  and  myself,  and  then  we  added  Richard 
Wellman  who  was  vice-president  of  Union 

Carbide  Company,  Paul  Johnson  of  the  Pood  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  We  kept  Dale  /Lindsay  and  also  Jim 
/James  G.,  Jr.,  staff  member/  Terrill  a3 
con3iiltants .  We  added  Norton  Nelson. 
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Mrak:  The  big  thing  we  did  was  at  Pine  Bluff, 

really.  Then_about  the  time  that  Pinch 
terminated,  /Elliott/  Richardson  came  in,  and 
about  this  time,  too,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  was  coming  in,  so  the 
question  was  should  the  committee  go  out  of 
business?  Should  it  stay  as  is  or  should  it 
be  moved?  We  wrote  letters,  at  least  two  or 
three,  through  Veneman  to  Richardson  saying 
what  we  ought  to  know,  and  we  want  it  known, 
too,  that  we  aren’t  ambitious  to  stay  on  as 
a  committee  just  to  be  on  a  committee.  So, 
if  you  wish  to  terminate  us,  fine.  We  would 
recommend  either  terminate,  tell  us  to  stay 
as  we  are,  or  move  over  to  EPA. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  would 
like  to  have  us,  but  it  eventually  was  moved 
over  to  EPA  and  reconstituted  and  added  to 
there . 

A.I.D.:  And  acted  as  an  advisory  committee? 

Mrak:  There  are  problems,  and  I  don't  know  how  they 

will  resolve.  I  had  a  phone  call  on  them 
yesterday.  We  have  been  attached  to  the 
assistant  administrator  for  science  and 
monitoring,  and  he  has  more  or  less  ignored 
the  committee,  and  the  people  who  have  had 
contact  with  it  haven't  really  been  good, 
except  for  one,  and  that's  Dr.  Vaughn  Newill. 
Some  of  the  people  haven't  been  happy,  and 
Stan  Greenfield,  assistant  administrator  for 
research — one  of  his  righthand  men  doesn't 
seem  to  have  the  respect  of  some  of  our 
people  who  consider  him  an  arrogant  light¬ 
weight.  He's  kind  of  arrogant  so  there's 
been  some  unhappiness.  The  people  who  have 
used  it  most,  believe  it  or  not,  have  not 
been  members  of  Greenfield's  staff.  Marshall 
Miller,  assistant  to  the  administrator  in 
charge  of  air  and  water,  ha3  used  the  committee 
— also  Dave  Dominick,  assistant  administrator 
in  charge  of  categorical  programs  used  the 
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Mrak:  committee  a  lot.  He  has  pesticides,  solid 

waste,  and  what  else?  So  he's  used  the 
committee  a  lot.  He  has  a  deputy  assistant 
administrator.  Dr.  William  Upholt,  in  charge 
of  pesticides.  He's  going  to  have  another 
one  in  charge  of  hazardous  materials.  So,  we 
have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  stay  with  Greenfield  or  be  moved,  but 
we've  had  a  breakfast--we  had  a  meeting  with 
Ruckelshaus  one  day  and  we  said,  "Look,  we 
want  to  be  sure.  Do  you  want  this  committee 
continued  or  don't  you?  We  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  you  have  our  great  loyalty  and  great 
support,  but  if  it's  of  no  value  to  you, 
discontinue  it."  He  assured  us  he  wants  us. 

Dob  Pri,  right  hand  man  to  Ruckelshaus, 
assured  us  he  want 3  us,  and  so  what'll  happen, 

I  don't  know. 

A.I.D.:  Just  a  curious  question;  Ruckelshaus  gave  the 

auto  industry  until  1975  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  exhaust  waste.  I  read  articles  that  3aid 
they  would  simply  extend  the  time  to  '78  or 
'77  and  so  on.  Has  he  been  tougher  on  the 
auto  industry  than  most  people  had  expected? 

Mrak:  I  frankly  can't  answer  that.  I  feel  that  he 

was  a  reasonable  man  with  toughness,  and  I 
have  felt  that  if  he  has  moved  in  this 
direction  he  must  have  information  that  would 
permit  him  to  so  move.  I  didn't  think  that 
he'd  move  unloss  he  felt  he  could.  And  now 
we've  had  legislation,  you  know,  that  3ays 
you've  got  to  do  this  or  that,  and  there  was 
a  general  view  that — get  legislation  and  the 
auto  industry  ought  to  do  it,  and  they  can  do 
it.  I  remember  we  had  a  bill  passed  here  when 
Brown  was  governor,  and  at  the  next  session 
they  rescinded  it  for  it  didn't  work.  But . 
there 're  all  kinds  of  stories.  I  was  talking 
with  some  of  the  people  in  the  garage 
yesterday.  Some  of  the  people  toll  me  the 
mileage  has  gone  down  considerably  because  they 
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Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mr  ale: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


have  to  increase  the  richness  of  the  mixture 
with  the  new  anti -pollutant  attachments.  And 
so  I  said,  "There’s  one  thing  Ruckelshaus 
does  consider,  and  that  is  the  social  aspects, 
and  presumably  he's  considering  the  social 
aspects  of  the  automobile." 

When  Vera  and  I  were  over  across  the 
Sierras — have  you  ever  been  over  at  Owen 
Valley  and  around  Bishop? 

Yes. 

And  Mono  Lake.  Okay,  when  we  were  over  there 
last  Thursday  and  Friday  the  traffic  was 
worse  than  I  would  expect  to  find  on  the  Bay 
Bridge  at  5:00  at  night.  I've  never  seen 
anything  like  it — thousands  and  thousands  of 
cars.  There's  a  place  where  the  highway  now 
has  expanded  to  four  lanes,  and  in  both  lanes 
they  were  bumper  to  bumper,  and  there  weren't 
many  trucks  on  the  road.  There  were  passenger 
cars  and  campers  and  supercampers  and  things 
of  this  type .  Well,  to  me,  no  matter  what 
they  produce  and  what  we  do,  if  we're  going 
to  have  that  concentration  of  automobiles  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  do  anything — for  this 
is  what  I  mean  by  the  social  aspect.  When 
it  comes  to  the  individual,  he's  going  to 
have  to  stay  home  more,  if  he  will,  or  maybe 
they're  going  to  have  to  get  public 
transportation  or  something. 

Does  the  committee  have  anything  to  do  with 
radioactive  waste? 

Yes,  we've  looked  at  this  a  little,  but  very 
little,  really.  We  have  a  man  on  it  who '3 
very  competent.  That  thing  is  pretty  much 
up  in  the  air.  We  looked  into  it.  They  were 
going  to  bury  nuclear  wastes  in  salt  mines. 

I  wasn't  against  it,  because  I  don't  know. 

They  say  it  melts  the  salt  and  this  forms  a 
protective  coating  around  the  containers,  but 
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Mrak:  I  understand  now  they've  decided  not  to  do 

this,  and  I  feel  now,  frankly  better  about 
the  decision.  I  don't  know  what  they’re 
going  to  do.  But,  you  know,  when  you  put 
wastes  down  there  in  the  salt  mines  it  seems 
so  permanent.  It  could  contaminate  water;  we 
may  want  water  or  perhaps  the  salt  one  day,  I 
don't  know.  I  just  didn't  like  the  idea. 

A.I.D.:  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  time,  since  it's 

related  to  pollution,  that  we  could  talk  a 
little  about  land  use,  agricultural  prime 
lands,  and  the  opinion  that  the  more  you 
reduce  farm  acreage,  the  more  you  have  urban 
sprawl,  the  more  you're  going  to  need 
pesticides  for  the  fewer  acres  you  have  left? 

Mrak:  Right. 

A.I.D.:  Plow's  this  going  to  work? 

Mrak:  We  need  an  awful  lot  of  work  on  land  planning 

and  it's  interesting  that  this  is  coming  up 
more  and  more.  I  think  one  of  the  real 
problems  that  seems  to  be  coming  up,  frankly, 
is  the  frailties  of  our  own  system  of 
government,  but  I  don't  know  what  would  be 
better.  The  legislature  cannot  come  up  with, 
nor  does  it  come  up  with  legislation.  That's 
why  Proposition  9;  that's  why  there  are  so 
many  other  initiatives  coming.  They  /the 
legislature/  have  failed.  So,  you  have  the 
initiatives  and  the  courts  making  laws  now. 

And  we  have  the  Williamson  Act.  It's.  my 
understanding  now  that  Assemblyman  /John  ?•/ 
Dunlap  and  Senator  /Peter  H J  Behr  have  a  ' 
bill  in  that  would  ineffectuate  the  Williamson 
Act*  It  talks  about  open  spaces  within  a  mile 
of  the  city,  and  it  talks  about  tax  benefits, 

I  believe*  Ifm  not  sure.  But,  the  point  is 
that  there 1 s  a  lot  of  thought  about  land 
planning*  And,  the  ironical  and  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  this  is  taking  place  without 
enough  serious  consideration  of  agriculture. 
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Mrak:  and  this  you  can  understand.  There’ re  not 

enough  votes  in  agriculture.  And  until 
people  start  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
paying  for  food,  they’re  going  to  ignore  it. 

So,  this  is  the  situation  on  land  use  that 
came  up  at  the  governor's  conference.  They 
made  some  pretty  drastic  recommendations,  but 
nothing's  been  done  about  them.  But  they 
ought  to . 

In  land  planning,  the  point  is  what  are 
we  going  to  do  in  the  future?  Are  we  going 
to  restrict  urban  growth?  Probably  have  it 
take  place  in  the  hills  rather  than  on  the 
fine  agricultural  land,  or  open  spaces  around 
schools  and  cities.  There  could  be  tax 
benefits  on  certain  areas.  The  multiple  use 
of  land  is  of  great  concern  with  agriculture, 
particularly  when  you're  involved  with  cattle 
land  and  sheep  land,  where  hunters  will  come 
in. 

They’re  talking  about  requiring  geological 
surveys  before  any  real  estate  development 
comes  up  so  that  they  don't  have  earthquake 
fault  lines  sitting  under  a  house,  things  of 
this  type. 

In  connection  with  land,  there  was  at  the 
governor's  conference  a  recommendation  to  the 
effect  that  we  prohibit  any  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  power  plants  of  any  kind  in  California 
with  the  view  of  controlling  population  growth, 
to  discourage  industry  from  coming  in,  and  to 
discourage  people  from  staying  here,  or  coming 
in. 


I  think  there  will  be  some  changes,  but  I 
don't  know  hov;  they'll  be  brought  about.  How 
are  you  going  to  induce  farmers  to  change? 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  It  would  come 
to  what  I  call  pest  management;  how  are  we 
going  in  to,  say,  the  growers  in  southern  San 
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Mrak:  Joaquin  or  Imperial  Valley  and  say,  "Only  one 

third  of  you  will  grow  cotton  this  year  and 
we  will  put  cotton  on  every  third  farm  and  in 
between  we'll  plant  alfalfa  or  something  else." 
How  do  you  do  this?  One  of  the  things,  then, 
is  what  I  call  high  density  agriculture  and 
the  high  density  crops,  instead  of  rotation. 

If  the  farmer  gets  over  the  years  more 
expertise  with  a  crop,  he  does  better,  but  at 
the  same  time  he's  bringing  in  diseases  and 
pests.  It  makes  it  very  tough.  How  do  we 
tell  a  farmer  he  may  cut  his  production,  say, 
by  ten  percent  and  plant  strips  of  alfalfa 
between  strips  of  cotton?  How  do  we  teach  a 
farmer  to  use  biological  control  if  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  use  insecticide,  but  in 
a  manner  that  won't  kill  the  predatory  organisms, 
the  desirable  ones,  predaceous  insects?  This 
is  the  situation  for  the  future,  and  California 
is  heading  that  way,  but  it's  a  tough  one. 

Now,  if  we  have  controls  in  agriculture, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  cities?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  home  gardener? 

Should  we  start  up  a  new  group  of  people  and 
call  them  "P.D.'s"?  (pest  doctors)?  So  that 
if  the  home  gardener  finds  his  garden  getting 
ill,  instead  of  getting  an  M.D.,  he'll  call  a 
P.D.,  and  a  P.D.  will  prescribe  and  supervise 
the  application  of  chemicals  or  tell  him  how 
to  apply,  or  he  will  apply  them.  Is  this  what 
we're  coming  to?  The  golf  course,  the  school 
garden,  the  parks,  and  the  pest  control 
operators  we  can  license,  and  I  see  this  is 
happening. 

The  real  controls  now  are  over  agricultural 
chemicals  used  on  farms.  When  Jerry  Fielder 
was  alive  he  established  a  record-keeping 
system  30  they  know  in  California  pretty  well 
where  pesticides  are  used,  the  number  of 
applications,  and  so  forth.  I  believe  we're 
going  to  come  to  what  I  would  call  "licensed 
applicators."  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
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this  come.  I’m  involved  in  this  now,  in 

Proposition  No.  9'.'  I  got  concerned  when  it 
looked  as  though  we  were  starting  to  legislate 
pesticides  out  and  it  would  require  four- 
fifths  approval  of  both  houses  after 
recommendation  of  the  director  of  agriculture. 

Well,  this  is  so  cumbersome;  suppose  a  man  has 
one  acre  of  something — are  we  going  to  require 
the  whole  legislature  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
pesticide  or  that?  And  supposing  we  have 
backyard  pests,  i.e.  are  we  going  to  have 
hearings  on  these  pests?  But  there's  another 
aspect  of  it.  I  don’t  like  to  see  anything 
outlawed.  I  like  to  see  pesticides  controlled, 
but  if  we  outlaw  them  it  would  stop  manufacture 
of  DDT  and  others.  DOT  in  the  United  States 
is  only  made  in  California.  The  law  would  shut 
the  factory  down,  and  the  chemical  wouldn’t 
be  available  if  needed. 

A.I.D. : 

:  You  have  been  quoted  in  several  ads  favoring 
the  passage  of  Proposition  9. 

Mrak : 

That’s  what  bothers  me.  These  ads  have 
.appeared  without  my  approval.  I  saw  some  of 
the  ads;  I  don’t  know  how  many  they  have  of 
those,  twenty  or  thirty,  maybe  more. 

With  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  a  public 
relations  firm,  I  sure  learned  a  lot  out  of 
this.  I’d  never  be  associated  with  anything 
like  that  again.  They  have  put  out  what  I 
consider  some  pretty  bad  ads,  and  then, 
without  my  approval.  (Though  I  looked  at 
them  I  never  gave  approval  or  said  they  could 
use  my  name — they  never  asked  me,  and  I  never 
gave  approval.)  Well,  my  name  appears  on 
these  things,  and  it  disturbs  me  to  no  end. 

A.I.D. : 

:  You  have  said  that  no  chemicals  are  safe; 
there’s  only  safe  ways  of  using  chemicals. 

Isn’t  that  correct? 

Mrak: 

That ’3  correct. 

Clean 

Environment  Act"  failed  to  pass,  1972. 

Mrak : 
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Of  course  these  ads  infer  that  mosquitos 
carry  typhoid,  which  is  not  true,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  errors  in  there.  But  this 
statement  on  chemicals — I  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  it  in  the  ad,  but  this  type  thing 
is  probably  not  dramatic  enough. 

A.I.D.:  You  are  currently  chairman  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  You're  also 
chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  task  group  for  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Categories  of 
Restricted  Pesticides.  Is  this  ad  hoc  group 
still  functioning? 

Mrak:  If  you'd  asked  me  that  ten  days  ago  I'd  have 

said  "No."  Now  I  can  tell  you  it's  still 
functioning.  Now,  it's  still  functioning 
because  the  first  two  recommendations,  you 
might  say,  or  schedules  worked  out,  were 
reviewed,  and  then  there  were  revisions, 
suggested  revisions.  I  think  they  have  been 
revised  for  the  third  time,  and  these  are 
categorizing  chemicals  for  use  in  government 
property.  Of  course  it  means  that  if  the 
government  adopts  it,  the  chances  are  others 
will,  too.  And  this  involved  the  nature  of 
the  chemical,  the  care  taken — needing  to  be 
taken — the  education  needed,  the  method  of 
application,  and  all  of  this  was  involved  in 
categorizing  these  chemicals.  We  also  had 
another  committee  concerned  with  training 
people  for  use  of  the  categorized  chemicals. 
But  the  committee  on  categorizing  found  itself 
in  a  lot  of  hot  water  at  times,  and  I  knew 
this  would  happen.  It  always  happens.  People 
get  very  excited  about  putting  their  special 
chemical,  or  this  or  that  special  chemical, 
on  the  list  no  matter  how  much  we  would  say, 
"Look,  this  is  an  initial  proposal."  And, 
then,  eventually,  of  course,  they  were 
shifted  around  and  we  had  inconsistencies. 

But  when  you  go  through  what — five  hundred  or 
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a  thousand  chemicals  and  formulations,  you're 
bound  to  make  mistakes.  So  finally  now,  it's 
been  shaken  down  where  it  appears  that  the 
fourth  draft  looks  pretty  good. 

Well,  I  had  a  phone  call  about  ten  days 
ago  wanting  to  know  if  I  would  again  chair  the 
committee  for  perhaps  its  last  meeting,  or  at 
least  the  last  active  meeting  for  a  while 
because,  maybe,  if  something  else  comes  up 
they  would  have  to  reconvene  it.  So,  we  were 
hoping  to  have_.it  in  the  middle  of  June  but 
now  Evelynne  /Mrak's  secretary/  tolls  me  she 
had  a  phone  call  and  it's  been  delayed, 
probably  until  July.  So,  this  is  still 
active . 

The  impact  of  the  report  of  this  committee 
can  really  be  tremendous,  so,  what  we  have 
done,  and  why  we  can’t  say  it's  done— this 
report  was  sent  to  various  government  agencies, 
and  what  we  didn't  know  would  happen  (just 
like  I  didn't  know  what  Whittaker  and  Baxter 
would  do  to  me  on  their  advertising) --you 
learn — each  agency  duplicated  the  report,  and 
some  of  them  had  forty  or  fifty  copies,  so  my 
gosh,  it  went  everyplace.  Hence,  when  you 
start  to  get  complaints,  criticism,  abuses 
from  hell-knov.Ts-what  and  from  whom,  they 
stack  up,  and  pretty  soon  you'll  have  reviewer 
"A"  contradicting  reviewer  "B,"  so  what  do  you 
do,  you  see? 

So,  this  is  where  we  were,  and  this  must 
have  been  four  or  five  or  six  months  ago,  and 
Dr.  Bill  Wymer,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
committee,  has  been  taking  these  things  and 
putting  them  together.  Well,  the  technique 
we  used  there  was  one  that  was  really 
originated  by  Dr.  William  Murray,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Hazardous  Material  Advisory 
Committee,  who  had  me  pick  out  four  or  five 
key  fellows  and  one  recalcitrant  and  have  them 
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work  up  the  original  categories.  Then  we 
would  come  back  and  do  it  again.  In  this 
final  case  we  picked  out  one  of  the  strongest 
recalcitrants.  Dr.  Ken  Walker  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  few  others, 
about  four  or  five  others,  and  said,  "Okay, 
take  a  week  and  put  this  stuff  together." 

And  finally  we  got  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  come  around.  Walker  said,  "Well, 
finally  I  see  what  you're  trying  to  do.  I 
think  it's  great."  Agriculture  fought  us 
all  the  way.  Of  course,  they've  taken  a 
terrible  beating,  they've  taken  abuse,  and 
they  lost  all  the  control  of  chemicals  and 
they're  very  sensitive.  But  they’re  coming 
around  now.  So  the  committee  is  still  active. 

When  they  lost  the  control  of  chemicals  and 
it  went  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  EPA  also  got  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  old  HEW  in  this  regard,  didn't  they? 

Right. 

What's  the  significance  of  all  of  this  as  far 
as  the  environment  is  concerned? 

Well,  you  see,  when  we  studied  the  thing  for 
Secretary  Finch,  one  of  the  observations  we 
made  was  that  there  was  a  great  gap  between 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
people  in  agriculture  in  approving  the  use 
and  recommendations  and  labels  of  the 
chemicals.  Well,  they  had  that  responsibility, 
but  the  responsibility  for  setting  tolerances, 
if  any,  or  zero  tolerance,  was  with  the  people 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  If  they 
would  come  to  loggerheads  on  something  the 
material  would  stay  there.  We  ran  into  one 
situation — it  wasn't  a  chemical,  it  was  a 
virus,  polyhedral  virus  for  hymnopterous 
insects,  and  that  thing  had  been  in  the  mill, 
as  I  recall,  somewhere  f rom--between  three 
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Mrak:  and  five  years.  This  is  the  type  of  thing 

that  we  tried  to  stop.  That's  why  we  said 
there  had  to  be  a  new  working  agreement,  and 
we  just  about  worked  it  out,  and  Pinch  took 
it  and  carried  over  to  Hardin,  and  then  they 
all  accepted  it.  But  they  just  about  got 
through  with  their  working  agreement  when  the 
■  Environmental  Protection  Agency  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  took  over  things,  so  they 
didn't  really  need  a  working  agreement.  But 
there 're  still  problems,  because  the 
tolerances  are  now  set  in  EPA,  and  Food  and 
Drug  enforces  them;  so,  you  see,  they're 
still  not  all  together. 

A.I.D. :  From  the  point  of  view  of  effective  environ¬ 

mental  plans  and  procedures,  is  EPA  a  good 
thing,  a  good  agency? 

Mrak:  I  think  so,  I  do,  and  I  think  they've  got  an 

awfully  good  man  heading  it  up  /Ruckelshaus7. 
The  problem  is  that  when  you  create  an  agency 
like  EPA  you  cannibalize  other  departments; 
they  did  not  increase  their  budget  and  they 
wanted  a  billion  and  a  quarter  to  start  with. 
So,  any  department  that's  going  to  lose  gets 
rid  of  the  inferior  talent,  and  boy,  EPA  has 
inherited  some  dillies.  Now  the  ironical 
part  of  that  is  that  if  EPA  says  to  these 
people,  "We  don't  need  you  anymore,"  then 
they  lose  the  position,  and  they  don't  want 
to  lose  the  position,  so  these  people  hang  on. 
And,  I've  told  one  of  the  men,  "Why  don't  you 
send  them  out  to  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  in 
Wyoming  or  Montana  on  some  problem  and  give 
them  a  cabin  and  let  them  stay  there  in  the 
winter."  /Laughter^/7  But,  I  don't  know  how 
you  get  rid  of  them. 

A.I.D. :  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  really  taken  a  beating.  Do 
you  think  that  people  are  at  all  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  urban  sprawl  has  a  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  connection  with  pesticides? 

Mrak:  No,  I  don't.  Unf ortunately,  the  average 

person  associates  pesticides  with  agriculture. 
They  associate  pesticides  with  insects,  and 
actually,  the  largest  amount  of  pesticides 
used  are  as  herbicides,  to  control  weeds,  and 
this  is  not  generally  known.  They  don't 
generally  realize  that  an  awful  lot  of  these 
things  are  used  by  so-called  pest-control 
operators.  They  are  the  ones  who  keep  the 
silverfish,  termites,  and  the  fungus  from 
rotting  your  house,  and  things  like  that. 

They  use  a  lot  for  rodent  control.  They, 
the  home  gardeners,  use  a  great  deal.  The 
amount  used  by  agriculture  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  percent.  California  is  the  heaviest 
user  in  the  country.  Of  course,  the  director 
of  Agriculture  has  control  of  all  this,  but 
it's  pretty  hard  to  control  it.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  brought 
all  of  these  things  together,  and  I  think  it's 
good. 

A.I.D. :  Will  biological  controls  (I  think  that's  what 
they're  called)  ever  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
control  of  pesticides? 

Mrak:  Let  me  put  it  this  way — they'll  be  reasonably 

important.  But,  let  us  stop  and  think  about 
it.  What  are  pests?  When  you  speak  of 
biological  control,  you  think  almost  entirely 
of  insects,  but  beyond  that  there 're  weeds, 
there 're  nematodes,  there 're  fungi,  there 're 
rodents,  and  pests  of  this  type.  Most  of  the 
biological  controls  are  used  on  insects,  and 
then  they  only  control  about  five  percent,  or 
let's  say  at  best  ten  percent,  of  the  insects 
that  attack  our  crops.  So  we  still  have 
nothing  for  the  large  number  of  pests.  Then 
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there  are  vertebrates  that  come  into  the 
picture,  too,  besides  the  rodents.  In  the 
case  of  weeds  I  think  wo  have  one  or  two 
biological  methods  for  controlling  certain 
ones,  but  we  have  hundreds  of  weeds,  and 
what  will  control  one  xveed  won't  necessarily 
control  another  one.  So,  we  have  these 
problems.  You'd  have  to  get  a  disease  or 
pest  for  every  weed. 

And  then  when  it  comes  to  the  fungi  and 
bacteria,  the  only  approach  is  to  undertake 
an  enormous  genetic  program  to  breed  resis¬ 
tance  into  the  plant,  but  as  one  person  was 
saying  only  yesterday  (I  heard  it  when  I  was 
in  Napa  on  sugar  beets),  every  time  we  get 
something  that's  resistant  to  a  disease  ’.ve 
seem  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  we  can 
produce  per  beet.  So,  what  do  you  do? 

Probably  you  get  a  tougher  skin  or  a  tougher 
type  of  a  beet  that  has  less  room  for  sugar 
or  something  like  that,  you  see. 

A.I.D. :  Talking  about  weeds,  is  it  true  what  I've 

heard,  that  the  farmers  spend  more  money  on 
the  control  of  weeds  than  any  other  one  item? 

Mrak:  That  could  be  a  true  statement.  I  remember 

so  well  when  I  was  in  high  school,  the  hours 
and  hour 3  and  hours  that  my  father  and  I  put 
in  cutting  morning-glory  out  of  our  vineyard. 

We  could  let  the  morning-glory  stay  there, 
but  the  darned  stuff  would  get  so  dense  it 
would  crawl  up  over  the  grapes  and  smother 
them.  So,  we  would  remove  it  by  hoeing  and 
the  darned  stuff  would  come  back.  It's  a 
terrible  thing  to  control.  Now,  if  we're  going 
to  do  away  with  herbicides,  every  row  crop 
(think  of  all  the  vegetables  we  have) --you 
have  a  man  with  a  hoe;  there's  no  other 
alternative.  Every  row  crop! 
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Now,  in  the  case  of  orchards,  of  course, 
we  can  go  in  and  disc  them  under.  But  not  in 
row  crops.  It’s  been  said  that  if  they  didn't 
have  herbicides  in  eastern  Washington,  they 
would  have  to  give  up  wheat  growing  because 
of  bind  weed  (morning-glory). 

You  were  saying — what  will  we  have  to  do? 

Maybe  set  up  a  pesticide  doctor--? 

I  was  just  speculating. 

Yes;  in  speculating  some  more,  there  was  a 
sub-group  of  your  Assembly  Science  and 
Technology  Advisory  Committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Davis,  and  they  recommended  explicit  state 
population  growth  and  distribution  policies. 

This  had  to  do  with  the  State  Assembly  Science 
and  Technology  Advisory  Committee.  And,  this 
was  a — 

--sub-committee;  yes,  I  see  what  you  mean. 

How  has  that  recommendation  been  acted  upon? 

How  do  we  stop  population  growth  in  California? 

Well,  actually,  I  think  the  important  part  of 
the  report  was  to  get  people  thinking  about 
things --what  can  we  do?  I  can  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  people  have  considered  for 
stopping  growth — stop  industry;  stop  development 
of  new  power  plants,  not  only  nuclear,  but 
any  kind  of  power  plant;  put  on  land  use 
restrictions  so  that  you  can't  build  houses  on 
agricultural  land;  have  a  differential  on 
taxes  one  way  or  another — these  are  the  types 
of  things.  They  are  very  severe,  but  these 
are  things  that  have  been  suggested.  They 
even  suggested  an  inverse  income  tax--more 
children,  more  income  tax.  But,  I  doubt  if 
there  were  suggestions  of  a  differential  land 
tax,  so  that  if  you  had  open  space  land  taxes 
would  be  less  than  if  you  had  land  with  houses 
on  them. 
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A.I.D.:  But  there's  a  lot  of  thinking  going  on  in 

this  area? 

Mrak:  Some  of  it  is  pretty  severe,  oh,  boy,  pretty 

awful . 

A.I.D.:  You  were  president  of  ICAITI;  what  does  that 
stand  for? 

Mrak:  Institute  of  Central  America  for  Industry  and 

Technology.  And  this  is,  I  think,  a  tragic 
institution.  Some  years  ago,  the  Pan-American 
Health  Organization  of  the  American  states  set 
up,  in  Guatemala  City,  INCAP — an  Institute  for 
Nutrition  for  Central  America  and  Panama,  and 
they've  done  some  very  fine  work  on  nutrition; 
it '3  an  institute  for  research. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  United  Nations  set 
up  ICAITI  to  develop  industry  in  Guatemala 
City,  but  when  you  get  Wo  organizations  in  a 
tiny  country  like  Guatemala,  with  limited 
funds  and  with  their  interests  overlapping, 
they  just  don't  get  along,  and  it's  tragic. 
It's  too  bad  that  ICAITI  wasn't  located  in 
some  other  Central  American  country.  It  is 
trying  to  work  on  the  applied  to  help  develop 
industry.  ICAITI  has  tried  to  use  Extension 
and  Agricultural  Extension  methods  in 
conjunction  with  research.  INCAP  has  been 
quite  successful  in  producing  the  same 
results,  but  it  hasn't  gotten  to  the  people; 
it  has  lots  of  information,  but  I'm  not  aware 
of  it  getting  to  the  people. 

INCAP  has  done  some  fine  research  and  has 
come  up  with  "incaparina, "  which  is  a  mixture 
of  seed  and  proteins  and  is  a  good  product, 
but  apparently  the  people  who  need  it  aren't 
buying  it,  and  so  it's  not  helping  much. 

A.I.d. :  Is  the  thrust  of  ICAITI' s  efforts  primarily 

toward  production? 
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Mrak:  That's  the  idea,  to  develop  and  help  industry. 

My  involvement  has  been  mostly  with  food 
processing.  For  example,  in  Nicaragua  they're 
producing  more  rice  and  they're  losing  a  lot 
of  it  because  they  don't  know  how  to  store  it. 
ICAITI  should  be  able  to  show  them  how  to 
store  it,  and  there  should  be  some  way  or 
another  where  they  can  get  help  in  financing 
storage  houses. 

In  Panama  a  fellow  was  in  the  pickle 
business,  and  he  was  losing  pickles  as  fast 
as  he  wa3  pickling  because  they'd  get  soft 
and  mushy.  Yet  it  was  a  very  simple  thing  to 
control.  There  are  opportunities,  I  think, 
for  canning  their  type  of  pineapple;  it  isn't 
the  Hawaiian  kind,  it  would  probably  sell 
cheaper,  but  I  think  they  could  do  it. 

They're  not  doing  it. 

A.I.D.:  The  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Science 

Committee  for  the  Organization  of  Tropical 
Studies — whose  sponsorship  is  that? 

Mrak:  That's  an  interesting  organization  and  now  it's 

just  about  ready  to  blow  apart  because  of 
people  working  apart  rather  than  together. 

This  is  an  organization  that  is  a  consortium 
of  universities  devoted  to  tropical  studies. 

I  think  the  universities,  generally  speaking, 
put  in  $2,500  apiece  or  something  like  that. 

I  think  the  basic  operation  involves  somewhere 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  headquarters  was  in  Miami.  They  had  an 
office  director.  Jack  Spencer,  and  assistants 
and  secretaries.  They  were  getting  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  Rockefeller,  Ford,  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  their  objectives  were 
to  study  in  tropical  areas,  tropical  problems. 
They  were  very  heavily  involved  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  also,  strangely  enough,  in  Guatemala. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  in  Guatemala 
City  when  Bobby  Dorion,  the  president  and 
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Mrak:  manager  of  the  El  Salto  Ranch  (which  is  one 

of  the  largest  in  Guatemala,  they  have  a 
sugar  refinery  on  it),  decided  to  set  aside 
a  part  of  their  ranch  with  a  lake,  a  jungle 
type  thing,  so  that  the  OTS  could  use  it. 

But  then  it's  not  only  for  research  in  those 
areas,  it’s  to  train  students  so  that  they 
can  work  on  their  Ph.D.  problems. 

They  have  not  done  much  in  agriculture 
and  they  were  interested  in  starting 
agriculture.  Jack  Spencer  wanted  to  know  if 
I  would  head  up  a  committee.  About  the  time 
that  I  got  interested  in  going  on  it,  people 
became  dissatisfied  (some  of  them)  with  the 
total  organization.  They  would  like  to  have 
it  set  up  in  Costa  Rica;  they  would  like  to  do 
this  and  like  to  do  that,  and  so  there  was  a 
blow-up.  When  you  get  twenty  to  twenty-five 
universities,  and  young  people  with  strong 
views  and  new  ideas  coming  up,  they  start  to 
tear  things  apart,  and  this  they  did.  I  have 
a  very  dim  view  for  the  future  of  this  thing. 
So,  I  have  written  them  and  said,  "Look,  I’m 
standing  still.  I’m  not  doing  anything  until 
you  get  this  settled.  If  you're  going  to 
move  to  Costa  Rica  then  you'd  better  forget 
it."  And  I  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  don't  know  where 
they  are  now.  Their  director  has  a  new  job, 
and  the  fight  has  reached  a  stalemate.  In 
principle,  they  are  going  to  move,  but  in 
actuality,  it's  sort  of  stalemated,  and  what 
will  come  of  it  I  don't  know.  I  think  it's 
too  bad. 

A.I.D.:  In  1962,  for  a  couple  months,  you  consulted 

with  other  fruit  scientists--the  Japanese 
chapter — was  it  the  IFT  or  ICFT? 


Mrak: 

A.I ,D. : 


IFT. 

The  Institute  of  Food  Technology? 


Mrak : 
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Yes,  the  way  this  got  started  was  interesting 
— there  was  a  Professor  Obara  (Tetsujiro 
Ohara),  who  was  a  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  at  Tokyo  University  of  Education. 
Tokyo  is  full  of  universities,  and  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  is,  of  course,  the  big, 
prestigious  one.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
others.  Obara  had  visited  Germany,  spoke 
German.  He  came  to  this  country  and  he 
visited  all  over,  and  when  he  came  here  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  him  trying  to  help 
him  on  hi 3  problems,  so  much  so  that  we 
developed  a  corresponding  friendship.  And, 
when  Obara’ s  daughter  wanted  to  marry  a 
person  who  was  on  the  campus,  Mac  Yaguchi, 
who  got  his  doctor's  degree  here  and  is  now 
with  the  Canadian  Research  Council,  she  had 
to  have  a  sponsor,  so  I  sponsored  her,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  even  had  to  list  everything  I 
owned,  my  assets,  and  guarantee  she'd  be 
taken  care  of  if  she  got  sick--you  have  no 
idea.  And  then  they  were  married  in  our 
backyard  with  a  reception  there,  so  this  sort 
of  welded  us  closer. 

Obara  wanted  me  to  come  to  Japan.  At  that 
time  I  was  quite  friendly  (still  am)  with  the 
people  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
especially  George  Harrar  (president),  and 
George  at  that  time  could  give  a  little 
money  here  and  there  and  he  said,  "Okay,  I'll 
pay  your  way."  (They  wrote  and  asked  for  me 
to  go,  so  he  said,  "I'll  pay  for  you  and  your 
wife  to  go,  first  class.")  So,  we  went 
steerage  and  took  the  kids,  and  we  were  in 
Japan  for  two  months.  I  spoke  at  several 
places  and  I  visited  one  end  of  that  country 
to  the  other.  And  they're  great  people.  It's 
very  interesting,  the  language  barrier  is 
unbelieveable,  but  Obara  took  care  of  us. 

A.I.O. :  Another  banner  year  for  travel  was  19&6.  You 
were  in  Europe  for  two  months  following  the 
ICSFT  meeting-- 


Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 
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The  International  Congress  for  Pood  Science 
and  Technology. 

:  That  was  held  in  Poland.  Where  did  you  go  in 
Europe,  and  what  did  you  do  there? 

Well,  that  was  interesting.  Then  I  was  a 
director  of  Libby's,  so  I  could  travel  with 
their  help  and  guidance.  A  lot  of  people 
travel  on  their  own,  but  I  felt  when  you  have 
people  in  the  country  helping  you,  it's  sure 
better.  So,  what  happened  is  (I  don't 
remember  the  exact  routine),  as  I  recall,  we 
went  to  Switzerland,  of  course.  I'm  very 
close  to  the  people  at  Nestl6  in  Vevey  and  the 
Nestis  Foundation  in  Lausanne.  We  saw  the 
European  sales  director  for  Libby  in 
Switzerland,  and  then  from  there  we  flew  to 
Spain — no,  we  went  to  Prance,  to  Avignon.  No, 
wait  a  minute — we  went  to  Paris  and  we  flew, 
from  there  we  were  with  a  Libby  man.  Then  we 
flew  to  Nice  and  we  spent  about  ten  days  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  you  know,  you 
hear  so  much  about  it.  We  were  at  Val 
d'Esaui&res  on  the  Mediterranean,  so  the  kids 
had  a  look  at  the  beaches  with  rocks.  Then 
we  were  met  by  a  man  from  Libby  from  near 
Avignon,  and  he  drove  us  to  the  Libby  plant  in 
France,  which  is  at  Nimes  and  not  far  from 
Avignon.  There  we  saw  the  plantings  of  peach 
orchards  and  things  like  that.  A  rather 
interesting  thing  is,  this  is  very  near  the 
town  of  Vauvert  where  Montcalm  the  great 
French  general  was  bom.  They  still  brag 
about  that.  From  France  a  Libby  man  drove  us 
to  Barcelona. 

Did  you  do  anything  with  these  cling  peach 
orchards,  particularly? 

Well,  they  were  canning  them;  they  had  a 
cannery  there.  The  whole  thing  to  me  was  a 
tragic  place.  They'd  planted  the  trees 
incorrectly,  and  then  they'd  get  the  winds 
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Mrak: 

they  call,  mistrals;  they'd  come  up  and  they're 
worse  than  the  Northers  in  the  Sacramento 

Valley.  I'll  be  damned  if  they  didn't  plant 
the — you  knoi>r,  you  usually  have  three  roots 
when  you  plant  a  tree.  Instead  of  putting 
the  two  this  way,  most  of  them  were  planted 
this  way. 

A.I.D. : 

For  your  readers,  how  would  you  describe  it 
in  words? 

Mrak: 

Well,  when  you're  planting  a  dormant  tree,  no 
leaves  on  it  or  anything,  and  it  has  roots  on 
it,  you  cut  the  tips  of  the  roots  off.  (I've 
done  this  so  much  when  I  was  a  young  child.) 

And  you  might  end  up  with  a  three-pronged 
root  like  a  stool,  and  if  that  is  the  .case 
you  plant  the  two  roots,  if  possible,  in  the 
direction  from  where  the  wind  is  coming,  so 
that  later  as  the  tree  grows  it  will  have  a 
good  foundation  or  footing.  Well,  they 
planted  so  many  of  them  with  the  two  roots 
in  the  wrong  direction  so  that  the  wind  could 
blow  them  over,  and  did.  But  not  only  did 
they  do  that,  they  used  overhead  irrigation, 
and  while  I  was  there  the  wind  was  blowing 
like  the  devil  and.  I'll  be  darned,  the 
irrigation  system  was  going.  So,  they 
softened  the  ground  and  they  lost  an  awful 
lot  of  trees  from  the  wind.  They  were  on 
hillsides,  which  made  me  wonder  if  in  the 
future  cost 3  wouldn't  be  so  high  they 
couldn't  afford  to  harvest  them.  They 
planted  some  eight  or  ten  California 
varieties  without  first  trying  them  out. 

They  built  a  cannery  there  in  terms  of  what 
we  might  think  of  in  California  rather  than 
a  more  modest  one  with  one  line.  They  built 
a  very  large  research  laboratory  and  they 
weren't  ready  for  it.  This  was  a  very 
disheartening  thing  to  me,  really.  But 
anyway,  this  was  the  setup  at  Libby' 3.  I 
don't  know  if  they  ever  did  get  out  of  it. 

I  got  off  the  board  at  Libby's  before  this 
was  settled. 

Mr  ale: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 
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The  whole  idea  of  it  was  the  Common 
Market,  and  to  get  in  on  the  Common  Market, 
you  see.  This  was  a  good  idea  except  it 
wasn’t  handled  right. 

They  were  also  growing  asparagus  and 
tomatoes,  and  one  of  the  tragic  things  is 
that  Libby  was  tied  in  closely  to  Nestis  but 
didn’t  take  advantage  of  the  tie.  Nestl6 
had  a  tomato  cannery  in  Nimes  and  to  me  they 
should  have  been  together  and  worked  together. 
Things  didn’t  work  out  that  way,  but  today 
they  might.  This  was  something  that  Bob 
Gibson  inherited,  and  he  never  was  able  to 
straighten  it  out  while  with  Libby. 

You  had  nothing  to  do  with  cling  peaches  in 
Spain? 

No,  although  this  much  we  went  from  Barcelona 
to  Madrid,  and  then  we  were  met  in  Madrid  by 
a  Libby  man  who  then  took  us  down  through 
this  developing  area  of  Spain,  through  three, 
four  cities  including  Placentia,  Merida,  and 
Caceres.  It  was  along  the  great  rivers  that 
run  to  the  west.  We  finally  ended  up  in 
Seville.  There  were  great  agricultural 
developments  coming  in  as  a  result  of  building 
of  enormous  dams  and  canals.  At  Placentia  we 
saw  one  place  where  they  had  over  a  hundred 
acres  in  seedling  peaches --nursery  stock  to 
transplant.  Just  imagine  how  many  acres  that 
will  cover.  They  had  thousands  of  acres  they 
were  converting  over  into  fruits — apricots, 
peaches,  pears.  They  wanted  very  much  to 
have  Libby  go  in  there  and  can  them,  but 
Libby  was  having  so  much  trouble  in  Prance 
then  that  they  were  reluctant  to  go  into 
Spain.  I  don't  know  what  they  ever  did.  They 
had  a  German  company  in  there  canning  tomatoes 
and  pears,  and  they  were  in  trouble.  They  had 
1500* acres  of  pear3  in  one  orchard  at  Merida, 
and  they  were  in  trouble  with  pear  blight; 
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Mrak : 
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they  didn't  know  about  it.  But  the  potential 
there  was  tremendous,  and  they  were  bound  to 
get  into  European  market  and  a  lot  of  the 
world  market  because  their  labor  is  so  cheap. 
They  were  producing  in  some  of  those  areas 
asparagus,  white  (about  eight  inches  long) 
peeled,  and  you  could  eat  everything  from  tip 
to  stem  of  those  spears,  everything. 

I  saw  the  Libby  olive  plant  in  Dos 
Hermanas  (two  sisters,  I  guess)  and  it  was 
rather  distressing  because  they've  got  the 
various  things  to  be  done  with  olives 
segmented.  There  are  those  who  put  them  down 
in  brine,  one  organization.  Another 
organization  will  push  out  the  pits  and  put  in 
the  "red  tails,"  the  pimentoes.  Then  another 
organization  packs  the  olives  in  jars.  If 
Libby  could  have  taken  all  of  those  parts  and 
put  them  together  it  would  have  been  fine, 
but  the  politics  there  are  so  unbelieveable 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Then  they  had  other  trouble  in  Seville — 
it's  on  a  river  and  you  could  come  up  in 
boats,  but  they  even  had  trouble  with  that  and 
they  had  to  truck  them  down  to  Cadiz.  Here 
again,  it  was  a  matter  of  politics. 

I  think  this  is  maybe  what  Roy  Bainer's 
/dean  emeritus,  College  of  Engineering,  C.C.D^/ 
running  into  in  Spain.  These  political  things 
are  unbelieveable I 

Then,  the  same  year,  you  went  on  to  New  Zealand 
to  receive  the  distinguished  visitor  award. 

That's  right. 

Did  you  do  anything  in  New  Zealand  that  was  of 
great  interest? 

Oh,  this  was  a  great  experience.  I  was  sorry 
we  couldn't  have  spent  six  months  or  a  year 
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Mrak:  there.  New  Zealand  is  a  remarkable  country, 

two  islands,  basically — small  ones.  Less 
than  three  million  people,  and  basically  an 
agricultural  economy,  sheep,  wool,  butter. 
Soil  that  doesn't  produce  anything  but  that 
they  must  add  minerals  to  in  order  to  get  it 
to  produce  a  good  grass,  you  know,  and  not 
very  much  level  land.  Wonderful  people, 
people  who  are  living  in  the  age  that  we 
lived  in  in  California  when  I  was  a  boy. 

They  still  use  hot  water  bottles  in  their 
homes  in  the  beds,  and  piles  of  blankets.  I 
stayed  with  one  of  the  M.P.'s  (member  of 
Parliament)  in  his  house. 

And  then,  they  have  in  this  small  country 
(as  I  added  it  up)  nine  universities  and  two 
medical  schools  (I  don't  see  how  they  can 
afford  it),  and  they're  building  a  new  one  on 
the  south  island  outside  of  Christchurch  at 
Canterbury  University — an  enormous  place.  I 
just  don't  see  how  their  economy  can  support 
this.  They  have  strange  attitudes  in  that 
they  have,  apparently,  a  lot  of  fish  off  of 
their  island,  yet  they're  not  interested  in 
the  fishing  industry.  The  Japanese  come  in 
and  they  get  angry  with  them,  and  they  have  a 
problem.  Of  course,  they're  having  a 
tremendous  problem  on  exporting  their 
agricultural  products  now.  Wool  has  no 
market  and  likewise,  sheep  meat--you  can't 
survive  on  that  and  have  what  they're  trying 
to  do  there.  The  country,  to  me,  has  missed 
in  not  advertising  tourism  because  there 
really  is  so  much  to  see  there-™ the  geysers, 
the  spectacular  thermo3team  power  set-up,  and 
the  roaring  of  steam  at  Rotorua.  God,^  they 
have  everything  in  this  country.  In  tne 
southern  island  the  beautiful  lakes  and 
mountains-- jus t  fantastic.  I  went  over  the 
Arthur  Pass,  and  it  looked  very  much  the  way 
our  Tioga  Pass  looked  in  about  1923.  They-- 
their  people--are  just  sort  of  staying  put. 
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Mrak:  I  x-ient  to  Palmerston  North  where  I 

lectured — gave  several  lectures  on  food 
technology— -and  it  just  amazes  me  that  the 
few  people  on  that  little  island  are  trying 
to  do  so  much.  They  have  crazy  lav/s.  We 
were  in  the  Hotel  Wellington  in  Wellington, 
the  capitol,  and  we  were  taken  into  a  beer 
parlor.  They  have  some  for  women — just  the 
way  Canada  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago — and 
then  they  have  a  place  where  the  men  stand 
up  at  the  bar,  and  they  have  to  close  shop 
at  7  p.m.  I’ve  seen  people  order  fifteen 
mugs  of  beer  and  then  put  them  down  on  the 
floor  so  they  can  stay  there  until  midnight 
drinking,  even  though  they  can't  buy  any 
more  after  7  p.m.  It's  that  type  of  thing 
that’s  so  different.  In  brewing  they  have 
developed  a  continuous  process.  They're 
ahead  of  us  here.  One  of  their  greatest 
exports  is  scientific  people  and  talent. 

They  don't  keep  them;  there's  nothing  for 
them  to  do  there.  Their  labor  laws — if  you 
want  to  see  a  welfare  state-~their  lav/s  are 
such  that  it's  almost  brought  the  country  to 
a  grinding  halt.  They  wanted  to  build  a  new 
tunnel  for  water,  and  their  labor  wouldn't 
permit  them  to  bring  in  Yugoslavs  who  know 
how  to  build  tunnels  and  are  willing  to  do 
this  miserable  digging.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  no  labor  who  can  or  will  do  it,  so 
it's  not  being  done;  that  type  of  thing  goes 
on  in  New  Zealand. 


California  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

A.I.D.:  Dr.  Mrak,  what  are  your  duties  in  connection 

with  the  California  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture? 

Well,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a 
very  old  organization.  I  imagine  it  almost 
goes  back  to  the  time  California  was  made  a 
state,  and  it  is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
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Mrak:  of  agriculture  in  the  state.  It  is  not 

directly  concerned  with  research  but  more  or 
less  with  policy,  legislation,  advice  to 
agricultural  administration  in  the  state,  to 
the  governor,  and  things  of  this  type.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  much  interested  in 
research.  It  meets  approximately  once  a 
month,  and  at  these  meetings  we  discuss  the 
problems  that  are  here  today,  that  will  be 
here  the  next  year,  and  that  are  in  the 
future.  Let  me  give  an  example:  at  the  last 
meeting  we  talked  about  a  new  strain  of 
Newcastle's  disease  in  chickens,  and  what  to 
do  about  it.  We  urged  that  the  department 
request  the  federal  government  for  help,  and 
things  of  this  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  went  over  the 
programs  that  Jerry  Fielder  started  to  control 
pesticides  and  things  of  this  type,  with  the 
view  of  gradually  working  up  a  phase-in 
program  and  to  have  better  and  better  controls. 
We've  got  to  do  this.  If  we  don't  do  it 
they'll  outlaw  one  pesticide  after  another  as 
sure  as  the  dickens.  So,  we  go  over  things 
of  this  type.  And  then  we  have  looked  at  the 
economics  of  agriculture--where  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are,  what  to  do  about  it,  cost- 
price  squeeze  on  the  farmer,  the  income  of  the 
farmer,  and  his  gain  as  compared  to  what  the 
consumer  pays — and  then  the  question  is  what 
to  do  about  it  and  how  to  go  about  it.  And 
so,  what  we  do  is,  as  we  get  these  materials 
we  review  them.  We  talk  about  them  and  then 
sort  of  come  up  with  advice  to  the  director  of 
agriculture  and  maybe  even  the  governor  and 
legislature.  I  find  it  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  body  because  it  keeps  me  appraised  of  what 
the  problems  are  in  the  state  of  California  in 
agriculture . 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


California  Assembly  Science  and  Technology 
Advisory  Council 

:  It  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  committee 

of  which  you  are  chairman  that  advises  the 
assembly. 

That’s  the  Assembly  Science  and  Technology 
Advisory  Council,  and  that  committee  is 
concerned  with  everything  relating  to  science, 
and  I’ve  actually  talked  with  people  in 
agriculture  with  a  view  toward  working 
together,  on  recommendations  and  things  of 
this  type. 

:  Just  for  the  record — Newcastle  disease  is 

epidemic  right  now  among  chickens,  is  it  not? 

It  sure  is.  And  it's  a  new  strain,  apparently, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  it’s 
just  raising  havoc  with  chickens.  When  Vera 
and  I  drove  up  from  Los  Angeles,  here,  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago  there  was  a  fellow  on  the  side 
of  the  road  with  a  sign  that  said,  "All  people 
moving  poultry  stop  here  for  inspection." 

Well,  they’re  trying  to  keep  it  in  the  south; 
it’s  a  pretty  terrible  thing  and  hard  to  do. 

:  I  read  that  it  is  even  affecting  pelicans — 

pelican  eggs. 

Quite  possible.  A  strange  thing  about  these 
viruses.  Apparently  you  get  one  that's  being 
controlled  and  then  another  one  will  start, 
and  they're  pretty  awful.  So,  they're  just 
screening  out  the  chickens  and  they  cannot 
even  use  them  to  make  feed  unless  they  cook 
the  daylights  out  of  them  to  kill  the  virus. 
Well,  that’s  the  type  thing  that  goes  on  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and,  too,  it’s  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  associate  with  people 
who  are  leaders  in  agriculture. 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


A.I.D, 

Mrak : 


National  Research  Council  Committee  on 
Food  Sabotage 

:  You  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  study  on 
the  vulnerability  of  food  processing  plants 
to  sabotage. 

That  was  several  years  ago;  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  requested  that  a  committee  be 
formed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science's 
National  Research  Council.  The  National 
Research  Council  appointed  the  committee,  and 
I  don't  remember  all  the  members  of  it,  but  I 
think  there  were  ten  people  on  this  committee. 
Their  concern  was — supposing  we  get  into  a 
war  or  a  sub-war  with  the  Communist  countries, 
what  do  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  with 
respect  to  our  food  industries?  What  about 
overt  and  covert  acts?  What  would  happen  if 
someone  would  take  an  aerosol  with  bacteria 
and  spray  it  around  a  food  plant--we  looked 
at  bacterial  contaminations,  chemical 
contaminations ,  and  things  of  this  type.  The 
report  was  written  and  submitted  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  I  think  in  a  way 
it's  too  bad  it  wasn't  classified,  because  if 
someone  got  hold  of  it  and  wanted  to  commit  an 
overt  or  covert  act  it  really  told  them  how 
to  do  it.  But  the  object  wasn't  to  tell 
people  how  to  do  it  but  to  tell  them  what  the 
possibilities  were  and  what  we  should  do  to 
prevent  it.  Well,  we've  never  had  to,  so  far. 
For  example,  you  remember  when  the  Bon  Vivant 
/small  food  processing  company  which  went 
bankrupt^/7  thing  took  place — all  right,  well 
all  someone  had  to  do  was— 

That  was  the  botulism — 

Botulism  in  soups.  All  someone  had  to  do  in 
a  case  like  that  was  to  change  the  thermometer 
gauge  so  that  instead  of  the  "cook"  being  at 
2J4.O0  Farenheit,  it  might  bo  at  220°  or  215°» 


Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 


or  they  might  shorten  the  time  on  it.  This 
could  be  done  very  easily  without  anyone 
noticing  it. 

:  And  if  done  to  Campbell  Soup,  it  would  affect 

a  lot  of  people. 

Oh,  boy!  That’s  exactly  it.  And  in  other 
cases,  I  remember  we  got  into  the  use  of 
sugar;  fantastic  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
went  into  "Kool-Aid"  and  things  like  this, 
and  how  many  people  could  be  affected  through 
the  use  of  such  materials.  We  got  into  water 
supply,  and  if  somebody  had  botulinum  and  just 
spread  it  in  the  water  supply,  just  think  what 
could  happen.  This  is  not  the  botulinus 
bacteria  but  the  toxin  which  could  be  spread, 
and  it’s  quite  stable.  So,  this  is  the  type 
thing  that  we  worked  on,  and  I  found  it 
extremely  interesting  but  almost  alarming. 

Thus  far  we've  never  been  able  to  use  it.  At 
that  time,  we,  ourselves,  in  this  country  were 
heavily  involved  with  the  production  of 
biological  warfare  materials.  We  were  quite 
active  at  Port  Detrick  with  things  concerned 
with  the  human  organism — I  didn't  know  it 
until  the  last  year  or  so  but  we  were  then 
active  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  at  that 
arsenal  with  things  relating  to  agriculture — 
anthrax,  rust  for  xdieat,  and  diseases  of  all 
types  for  basic  crops  ana  animals;  and  equine 
encephalitis;  and  poultry,  probably  Newcastle 
disease;  and  probably  for  pigs,  vascular 
exanthema;  and  probably  animal  tuberculosis 
and  things  like  that. 

:  There  are  a  number  of  novels  that  are  out  novr 

on  the  ways  of  poisoning.  Have  you  ever  been 
tempted  to  write  a  novel? 

No,  /laughter/  never  thought  about  it.  But 
you  know,  the  unfortunate  thing  about  those 
things,  we’ve  got  so  many  people  in  the  world 
and  you  get  some  crackpots  and  it  does  lead 
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A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 
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them  into  things  like  this,  and  they  could  do 
very  well. 

:  When  you  were  doing  this,  around  1955*  I 

believe — just  about  at  the  height  of  the  cold 
war — 


That’s  right.  That's  what  brought  it  about. 

:  So,  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 

urgency  about  that  study. 

Yes,  yes.  I  had  two  copies  of  that  report,  I 
think,  and  we  were  asked  not  to  distribute  it 
and  I  sort  of  kept  it  under  wraps,  but  people 
could  get  it  if  they  wanted  it.  I  don't  know 
where  mine  are;  I  keep  losing  them.  Maybe 
someone  stole  them,  I  don't  know.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  thing. 


National  Research  Council  Committee : 
Military  and  Personnel  Sixpplie s  Advisory 
Board 


Then  you  were  on  the  advisory  board  of 
military  personnel  supplies--is  that  about 
the  same  time,  and  what  did  you  do  there? 

That's  extended  over  many  years,  and  actually 
almost  goes  back  all  the  way  to  World  War  II, 
and  then  we  had  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Office,  where  we  had  research  under  General 
Doriot.  Well,  under  General  Dorlot — George 
Stewart;  myself;  Sam  Lepkovsky;  M.  T.  Anson, 
who  later  put  out  the  review  volumes  Advances 
in  Protein  Chemistry;  Longenecker,  who  is  now 
president  of  Tulane  University;  and  one  or 
two  others;  0.  B.  Williams,  who  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  is 
now  dead;  and  Bill  Geddes,  the  world  authority 
on  cereals  (he  too  is  dead,  unfortunately) — we 
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Mrak:  organized  with  these  men  a  committee  on  food 

research.  And  under  it  we  had  panels--we  had 
a  panel  on  fats  and  oils;  we  had  a  panel  on 
food  acceptance,  one  on  cereals,  and  we  would 
look  at  food  problems  concerning  the  army. 

One  of  the  great  areas  we  had  was  what  we 
called  food  stability  and  the  so-called 
"browning  reaction."  Keep  dried  apricots, 
they’d  turn  black.  Jams  and  jellies  and  even 
canned  foods  such  as  molasses  sometimes  turn 
black  if  you  keep  them  long  enough.  This  is 
the  "browning  reaction."  You  toast  bread  and 
it'll  burn  brown  and  then  black--if  you  let 
it  stand  long  enough  it  will,  presumably, 
turn  black — the  "browning  reaction."  We 
wanted  to  get  into  the  chemistry  of  this, 
because  when  foods  got  to  the  deserts  of  North 
Africa,  boy,  they  really  deteriorated.  How 
do  we  stop  it?  What  caused  it?  So,  we  had  a 
panel  on  that,  and  this  i3  the  type  thing  we 
got  into.  The  Committee  on  Food  Research 
reported  to  Colonel  Bill  McLain,  who  later 
became  controller  of  Stevens  Institute.  He 
reported  to  General  Doriot.  We  even  got  into 
packaging  materials.  So  this  committee  was 
very  active. 

A.I.D. :  This  is  mostly  during  World  War  II  you're 
talking  about  now? 

Mrak:  This  committee  continued  after  the  war.  One 

of  the  great  problems  we  had  was  powdered 
milk.  Another  we  had  was  powdered  egg3. 

George  Stewart  was  the  leader  in  that  area 
and  that's  how  he  got  into  this  thing — he  was 
an  authority  on  powdered  eggs.  And  I  remember 
one  time  we  wanted  to  do  some  work  on  the 
nutritional  value  of  powdered  eggs,  so  we  gave 
the  powdered  eggs  to  a  distinguished 
nutritionist  in  New  York.  He  thought  he  could 
do  something  about  ulcers  with  proteins,  and 
my  gosh,  he  gave  the  people  snlmona.il  a  1  We 
didn't  realize  that  in  producing  powdered 
eggs  we  hadn't  killed  the  salmonella,  so  we 
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learned  something  out  of  that.  George  worked 
out  methods  of  getting  rid  of  salmonella. 

George  was  also  concerned  with  other 
things.  In  poultry  we  canned  a  lot  of  turkey 
which  has  very  unstable  fats.  It  would  get 
rancid  almost  faster  than  it  could  be  canned. 
These  are  the  type  problems  we  were  working 
on  for  the  army.  Dehydrated  vegetables--oh, 
God,  we  did  an  enormous  amount  on  these 
products  and  we  made  great  progress.  So, 
when  the  war  was  over,  this  committee  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  while,  but  Colonel  Pinks,  a 
great  guy  then  carrying  on,  decided  (I  don’t 
know  whether  by  himself  or  with  someone  else's 
help)  that  probably,  rather  than  have  the 
committee  report  to  him,  it  would  be  better 
to  tie  into  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Research  Council.  And,  this 
is  what  x^ras  done.  And  that’s  where  the 
quartermaster  board — and  I’ve  forgotten  even 
the  name  of  it,  personnel,  or  whatever  it  may 
be — was  organized.  So,  for  a  long  time,  the 
Committee  on  Pood  Research  reported  to  this 
board,  and  it,  in  turn,  reported  to  the 
quartermaster  general.  As  time  went  on  it  was 
reorganized,  but  the  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  continued.  But  it  was 
reorganized  into  groups,  and  now  we  have  one 
concerned  with  foods  and  I’m  chairman  of  that. 
We  have  one  concerned  with  footwear  and 
mechanical  things,  such  as  bulletproof  vests 
--all  relating  to  the  soldier.  And,  it  was  a 
very  useful  thing.  They  built  the  laboratory 
at  Natick,  Massachusetts.  I  think  they  could 
just  as  well  have  called  this  the  "Institute 
of  Man,"  because  it’s  the  only  place  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  where  the  point  of  view 
relates  to  man.  The  concerns  are  with  man, 
not  how  good  the  gun  is  or  how  far  it  will 
shoot,  but  with  his  food,  his  clothing,  hi3 
footwear,  his  protective  gear,  his  tenting, 
his  protection  against  insects  and  mosquitoes, 
and  so  on. 
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A.I.D. :  These  relate  to  the  functions  which  the 
quartermaster  general  used  to  have. 

Mrak:  And  this  went  on,  and  I  was  going  to  say,  as 

long  as  the  thing  was  reported  to  the  quarter¬ 
master  general,  it  was  very  useful.  As  I  see 
it  now,  not  only  is  the  committee  relatively 
ineffective,  but  the  whole  Natick  Laboratory, 
with  its  eleven  million  dollar  annual  budget, 

I  think  is  ineffective,  because  with  the 
organization  of  the  Defense  Department  they're 
doing  away  with  the  Office  of  Quartermaster 
General.  Then  too,  the  use  of  computers  to 
the  hi It- -no  computer  thinks  in  terms  of  a 
man--and  so,  the  new  developments  get  lost. 
They're  thinking  in  terms  of  hardware.  The 
lab  developed  a  bulletproof  vest  and  it  was 
lost  to  the  computer.  I'm  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foods,  but  I'm  on  the 
quartermaster  board.  I  represent  foods  on 
the  total  board,  so  we  try  to  throw  our 
weight  around  but  it  really  isn't  enough. 
Because,  where  are  you  going?  As  I  look  back 
now,  I  think  one  of  the  great  tragedies  to 
the  soldier  liras  doing  away  with  the  quarter¬ 
master  general.  We  do  away  with  the  surgeon 
general  and  then  we  might  as  well  wipe  out 
every  concern  about  man.  You  see,  we  have  a 
surgeon  general  in  HEW,  and  ire  have  a  surgeon 
general  in  the  army.  And  he  was  concerned 
with  vitamins  and  good  nutrition,  but  we  don't 
deal  with  him  now,  and  I  guess  he's  only 
concerned  with  diseases.  His  strength,  I 
think,  was  sapped  when  they  did  away  with  the 
quartermaster  general,  for  they  used  to  work 
together. 

I  have  felt  that  this  committee  and  the 
quartermaster  laboratory  (not  the  Natick 
Laboratories)  have  given  tremendously  to  the 
civilians  of  this  country,  and  the  civilians 
don't  know  it.  The  general  ideas  of  food 
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Mrak:  acceptance,  which  all  the  food  companies  use 

today,  came  out  of  that  laboratory.  We  had  a 
committee  on  food  acceptance,  we  had  a  two- 
day  symposium  during  the  war  (on  food 
acceptance)  that  gave  them  great  knowledge 
on  what  made  up  food  acceptance  and  how  to 
t e 3 1  for  it.  Every  food  company  in  the 
country  that's  worth  its  salt  is  using  these 
now.  They  came  out  of  this  laboratory  and 
this  committee.  This  involves  taste,  color, 
odor,  texture,  tackiness — all  these  things, 
including  the  pain  when  you  come  to  chile 
beans,  and  noise  when  you  come  to  celery. 

Then  we  got  into  stability,  and  I've 
already  told  you  about  the  browning  reaction, 
but  we  made  the  country  aware  of  the  fact 
that  no  food  is  stable.  This  idea  that  we 
use  so  much  now,  dating  foods,  in  my  opinion, 
isn't  going  to  do  a  thing  unless  everyone  is 
willing  to  build  a  cold  storage  in  his  house, 
to  build  cold  storage  in  stores,  and  every¬ 
place  along  the  line.  The  minute  food3  are 
packed  put  them  in  cold  storage,  otherwise 
dating  means  nothing.  It  depends  upon  the 
environment  the  preserved  food  is  exposed  to. 

A.I.D.:  Is  the  dating  valid  when  it  comes  to  the 

shelf  in  the  supermarket? 

Mrak:  No,  sir.  The  dating  may  be  valuable  in  some 

things,  like  milk.  You  know  how  old  it  i3. 
And,  it  may  be  valuable  when  it  comes  to 
wines,  because  it  tells  you  how  old  they  are 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  you'll  notice  a 
supermarket  doesn't  hold  wines  at  the  ideal 
temperature.  They  don't  put  them  on  their 
sides.  So,  the  dating  wouldn't  mean  a  thing, 
not  a  thing.  When  you  have  wines  that  are 
stored  at  55°  and  dated  1955*  and  they’ve 
been  held  at  that  storage  all  the  time,  then 
you  have  something.  But,  if  they're  dated 
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Mrak:  '55»  a  red  idne  1955,  and  you  put  it  in  a 

supermarket  for  a  week,  the  chances  are  it 
won't  be  worth  a  damn.  And,  if  it's  a  white 
wine  and  gets  hot  one  day  in  the  garage — 
being  in  the  garage  on  a  summer  day  in  Davis 
will  ruin  a  white  wine.  So,  you  see, 
stability  came  into  the  picture. 

And  then  came  what  we  called  "utility." 
The  industry  has  now  changed  this  to 
"convenience."  And,  there's  where  the  whole 
idea  of  convenience  foods  really  came  into 
the  picture — really  came  out  of  the  army. 
We've  got  to  get  something  we  can  use  fast, 
we  can  dehydrate  with  cold  water,  that  will 
have  a  multiple  of  uses,  and  so  forth.  And 
that's  where  this  whole  convenience  picture 
started. 

A.I.D.:  It  wa3  the  mother  of  TV  dinners,  I  think. 

Mrak:  Right;  the  whole  idea,  the  philosophy,  and 

all  the  little  problems  that  go  into  it, 
because  if  you  get  these  convenience  foods, 
they're  not  going  to  stay  convenient.  If  you 
get  them  over  into  Singapore  or  North  Africa 
they  go  fast,  so  you  have  to  add  chemicals 
and  things  to  take  care  of  them.  So,  we  have 
"utility,"  as  we  called  it. 

Then,  after  that,  of  course,  came  safety, 
and  halizone  pills  that  were  used  in  water, 
and  safety  was  a  very  important  thing  during 
the  war.  And  finally  we  considered  nutritive 
value,  but  this  caused  great  problems,  because 
how  do  you  retain  vitamins?  As  I  recall,  the 
best  mediums  for  vitamin  C  in  rations  were 
hard  candy  or  powdered  coffee.  We  really 
popularized  powdered  coffee.  Nescafe  with 
dextrose  was  out,  but  we  really  went  all  out 
on  powdered  coffee,  and  it  helped  a  lot.  And 
it  helped  Nestle,  too.  Fortify  some  foods 
with  Vitamin  C,  and  it  won't  last  a  week. 
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Mrak:  This  is  where  I  think  dating  could  help. 

A.I.D.:  Is  this  committee  still  meeting? 

Mrak:  Yes,  yes.  We're  more  sophisticated.  I  guess 

I  still  have  some  of  the  reports  if  you're 
interested  in  them.  They've  made  fantastic 
advances  in  the  last  five,  six,  seven  years. 
They've  gone  to  freeze-dried  food.  They  can 
take  these  rations  now  and  just  put  in  a 
little  water  and  they  can  eat  them  cold,  they 
can  eat  them  hot.  You  can  have  chicken  and 
rice  or  you  can  have  beef.  I've  got  some  of 
these  rations  around.  So,  those  are  the 
things  that  this  committee  is  concerned  with 
and,  finally,  with  packaging. 

Now,  packaging  involves  many  things.  We 
had  to  find  packaging  material  that  won't  be 
seen  when  thrown  ax^ay.  A  fellow  flying  above 
can  spot  a  can  or  metal  foil.  So,  that's  why 
tin  cans  had  to  be  coated  with  what  we  called 
procoat.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember,  during 
the  war  they  had  an  olive  drab  paint  on  all 
the  cans  that  went  overseas.  Then,  we  had  to 
get  one  that  wouldn't  scratch.  Sometimes  we'd 
get  plastic  materials  and  we'd  get  them  up  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  darned  things  would 
fragment,  and  you'd  have  nothing  but  powder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you'd  get  them  in  the 
tropics,  the  pressure-  of  edible  oil  would  get 
them  and  you'd  have  a  mess.  So,  we  had  these 
problems  with  packaging.  We  had  to  work  out 
protection  against  rodents,  insects,  and  mold. 
This  is  what  the  committee  did,  and  a  lot  of 
it  is  still  going  on,  including  the  radiation 
of  foods. 


Nestle  Foundation 

A.I.D.:  You  mentioned  the  Nestle  Foundation.  You  were 
the  only  American,  I  think,  on  their 
foundation  board,  were  you  not? 
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Mrak:  That’s  correct,  yes.  When  the  Nestle  Company 

had  its  hundredth  anniversary  they  decided  to 
establish  a  foundation  commemorating  their 
one  hundred  year  anniversary,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  foundation  was  to  improve  nutrition  in 
underdeveloped  nations.  In  setting  up  the 
foundation  they  brought  in  five  people  to 
write  a  charter  and  by-laws  and  so  on.  I 
represented  the  U.S.,  and  then  they  had  Sir 
Norman  Wright  from  England;  Daniel  Bo vet,  the 
Nobel  Prize  winner  from  Italy,  although  he  is 
Swiss;  Alex  von  Muralt,  who  was  head  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  of  Switzerland; 
and  Hugh  Aebi,  who  was  rector  of  the 
University  of  Bern--these  were  the  five 
people . 

We  worked  with  the  former  president  of 
Switzerland,  Petit-pierre ;  he  then  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Nestlb  Alimentana  that 
covers  all  the  world.  We  didn't  really  work 
with  him;  we  gave  him  the  results  and  he 
accepted  them  and  what  not.  The  key  figures 
who  thought  all  this  up  were  Enrico  Bigname 
,  (Big  Names,  as  he  calls  it),  and  J.  C. 

Corthesy.  They  were  called  co-managers.  The 
manager  of  Nestle  Company  is  equal  to  the 
president  of  an  American  company,  but  Nestle 
then  was  so  big  (and  it  is,  now)  that  they 
thought  they  would  try  two  presidents  or  two 
managers — one  for  the  Western  hemisphere,  and 
one  for  the  Eastern,  That’s  the  way  it  went. 
Then,  they  later  changed  their  functions  to 
one  concerned  with  the  present  and  one 
concerned  with  the  future.  Then  when  the  two 
of  them  retired  they  went  back  to  one  man.  I 
guess  the  two  got  hassleing,  30  now  it's  one 
man.  Leotard  Vogh,  who  heads  up  the  whole 
thing . 


But,  we  worked  out  the  by-laws  and  what 
not.  They  accepted  them.  The  board  of 
directors  of  Nestle  accepted  them,  and  then 
we  organized  the  foundation.  Nestle  Alimentana 
is  in  Vevey,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
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Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  Lake  Geneva,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  you  ever  saw — a  semi¬ 
circle  building  overlooking  the  lake  about 
six  or  seven  stories  high. 

Are  you  housed  there,  too? 

Well,  no,  but  we're  housed  in  Lausanne. 

Nest lb  had  rented  space  in  a  building  right 
across  the  street  from  the  railroad  station; 
the  trains  are  still  important  in  Switzerland, 
believe  me.  And  we  have  most  of  the  one 
floor  in  the  building,  which  is  located  on 
Place  de  la  Gare  and  there's  where  the 
president  of  the  foundation,  von  Muralt,  and 
the  secretary.  Serge  Herzen,  are  located. 
Nestle  gave  us  a  secretary,  and  all  of  the 
girls — our  meeting  hall  and  they  are  in  that 
building. 

The  large  project  we  have  is  in  Ivory 
Coast.  I  might  say  first  that  the  investment 
of  the  fluids  of  the  Nestle  people  helped  us  a 
lot.  We  have  to  abide  by  Swiss  laws  which 
are  a  lot  different  than  ours.  They  help  us 
in  many,  many  respects. 

Do  you  mean  Davis  campus,  food  science?  I 
don't  quite  understand  who  they  help. 

They  help  the  foundation.  They  set  up  so 
many  million  Swiss  francs  as  an  endowment. 

I  understand. 

We're  entirely  independent,  but  they  keep 
helping  the  foundation.  The  founders  were  not 
very  happy  really  when  we  decided  to  go  to  the 
Ivory  Coast.  I  think  von  Muralt  was  the  one 
who  really  pushed  it.  I  objected  to  it.  The 
others  went  along  with  him.  He's  a  strong 
guy.  I  think  the  Nestle  people  would  have 
been  much  happier  had  we  worked  in  Latin 
America — I  know  they  would.  There's  where 
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they  have  great  sales,  and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better — we'd  have  gotten  much  more 
out  of  it.  They  wanted  to,  but  von  Muralt 
wanted  something  in  Africa,  especially  where 
there's  French  spoken,  and  so  they  decided 
to  go  to  the  Ivory  Coast.  That's  where  we're 
set  up. 

I  haven't  been  too  happy  with  it;  they're 
not  doing  the  applied  things  I'd  hoped  for 
such  as  work  with  agriculture  and  improvement 
of  the  food  situation.  Instead,  they're 
working  on  fairly  basic  science.  I've  raised 
so  much  hell  about  getting  foods  to  the 
people.  I'll  go  off  the  board  I  guess  in 
another  year.  But,  I'm  not  too  happy  with  it. 


The  Nutrition  Foundation ,  Inc . 

A.I.D.:  What  do  you  do  with  the  Nutrition  Foundation, 
Incorporated? 

Mrak:  I  have  been  a  public  trustee  for  the  Nutrition 

,  Foundation  for  some  time.  There  are  great, 

great  changes  talcing  place  in  the  food 
industry,  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
civilian  towards  foods;  and  the  food  industry, 
as  I  see  it,  is  really  in  a  critical  situation 
today,  a  very  critical  one.  When  the 
foundation  was  established,  there  was  a  need 
for  nutrition  information.  Oh,  let's  say  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  and  they,  at  that  time, 
founded  it  with  a  view  of  establishing  grants 
for  research  and  helping  people  of  this  type. 
They  have  pretty  much  continued  this.  The 
first  director  was  Dr.  Glenn  King.  He  was  a 
very  distinguished  scientist  and  one  of  the 
co-discoverers  of  vitamin  C  although  he  never 
got  the  real  credit  for  it.  /Albert/  Szent- 
Gyorgyi  got  the  Nobel  Prize  for  it,  and 
that '3  the  way  it  goes.  They  did  a  great  job. 
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Then,  following  him,  they  brought  in  a 
person  who  really  was  a  very  weak  person. 

It's  tragic,  because — and  strangely  enough, 
too,  he  has  had  some  of  his  education  on 
this  campus--but ,  he  really  wasn’t  a 
nutritionist.  I  don't  know  how  they  ever 
brought  him  in.  But  under  him  the  foundation 
more  or  less  stayed  as  it  was  and  actually 
went  downhill.  It  really  went  downhill.  So, 
about  the  time  he  was  to  retire,  the  founda¬ 
tion  came  to  the  crossroads — were  they  going 
to  just  quit,  or  stay  in  business  and  try  to 
change  the  whole  nature  of  the  organization? 

They  appointed  a  committee.  I  was  then 
a  public  trustee,  as  I  am  now,  and  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter. 
And,  on  the  committee  there  were  some  very 
interesting  people.  There  was  Gus  /Augustine 
R j7  Marusi,  the  president  of  Borden;  Beverly 
Murphy,  president  of  Campbell  Soup  (a  great 
guy,  terrific);  Herbert  Longenecker,  president 
of  Tulane  University;  Herbert  Carter, 
chancellor  at  University  of  Illinois.  Then 
we  had  input  from  Jim  /James/  Evans,  president 
of  American  Maize;  and  Rennicker,  president 
of  Swift.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
Murphy,  Marusi,  and  myself.  We  rewrote  the 
whole  charter  of  the  foundation,  making  it  a 
public  foundation,  completely  public — public- 
trustee  dominated.  Then  we  set  up  two 
branches  of  the  thing,  one  for  research,  and 
one  for  education,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
thing.  Now,  the  reason  this  was  done  was 
because,  as  I  told  you,  the  food  industry  is 
in  a  critical  situation  today;  it's  changed-- 
the  attitude  of  the  people  is  no  longer  that 
of  a  grateful  people  for  the  foods  they  get — 
they  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  but  this 
is  the  result  of  an  affluent  society.  So,  the 
food  indvistry  is  being  damned  on  all  sides. 

The  politicians  have  and  are  taking  up  the 
matter,  and  they're  talking  about  it  because 
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it  gives  them  headlines.  The  newspapers  have 
been  irresponsible,  and  they  seem  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  so.  So  the  question 
was  what  to  do  about  it,  and  we  felt  that 
the  foundation  had  a  place;  if  we  made  it 
public,  made  it  prestigious,  and  if  we 
eventually  would  move  it  to  Washington  next 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  if  we  would 
have  it  as  a  source  of  impartial,  reliable 
information,  maybe  we  could  stop  some  of 
this  nonsense  and  really  get  the  facts  out  to 
the  people.  So,  this  is  what  my  committee 
came  up  with. 

A.I.D.:  Has  it  been  effective? 

Mrak;  Well,  it's  only  been  on  since  January  first 
/T9727.  Yes,  I'd  say  it's  moving  fast.  We 
brought  in,  as  president  of  the  foundation. 
Bill  Darby,  whom  I  think  is  the  most 
distinguished  nutritionist  in  the  world 
today.  Boy,  they  had  to  pay  plenty  for  him. 
This  kind  of  shattered  the  people  in  the 
industry,  but  my  argument  was,  "Either  you  go 
or  don't  go.  There's  no  halfway."  And  so, 
they're  paying  him  $75*000  with  the  idea  that 
he'll  probably  go  higher,  and  also  that  they 
would  increase  the  budget.  When  he  took  it 
over  it  had  deteriorated  to  $750,000  a  year. 

He  wanted  a  promise  of  one  million  this  year, 
two  million  next  year,  and  eventually  five 
million,  so  as  to  have  something  to  work  with. 
The  objectives  of  it  now  are  to  go  hard  on 
education.  I  think  we've  got  to  3tart 
educating  people  in  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges.  I  don't  mean  propaganda-- 
I  mean  the  realities  of  food.  Let  them  do 
what  they  want  after  that.  And,  I  think  we 
need  to  educate  the  politicians,  because 
they're  about  as  pitiful  as  anybody. 

So,  these  are  the  objectives  of  the 
organization.  I've  been  very  active.  I've 
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Mrak:  helped  them  bring  in  new  members,  I’ve  helped 

members  come  back  in.  I’m  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  public  trustees,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  public  trustees. 

Now  they  have  to  keep  industry  involved; 
industry  has  a  finance  committee.  They  have 
to  go  out  and  raise  the  funds,  they  agreed  to 
it,  and  then  we've  got  a  scientific  advisory 
council  involving  both  industry  and  scientists 
from  other  areas.  So,  that’s  where  the 
foundation  is  today.  And,  as  I  said,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  recreate  it,  and 
most  of  it  was  done  by  Murphy  of  Campbell 
Soup,  Marusi  of  Borden,  and  myself. 

The  Refrigeration  Research  Foundation 

A.I.D.:  You  just  came  back  from  a  three  or  four  day 
meeting  of  the  Refrigeration  Research 
Foundation.  What  do  they  do?  You're  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Mrak:  That's  right.  Oh,  I  find  this  a  very  pleasant 

and  interesting  group.  They're  very 
appreciative  and  very  grateful.  They  don't 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  invest  in 
research,  but  they  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  the  frozen  food  industry  and  the 
refrigerated  warehouse  industry,  and  there 
are  problems.  There  are  plenty  of  problems. 
They  not  only  get  into  changes,  deteriorative 
changes  in  food,  but  the  possibility  of  new 
foods,  new  things  they'd  like  to  get  involved 
in,  like  nursery  stock  that  could  be  stored, 
methods  of  handling  them,  methods  of  cutting 
cost,  methods  of  maintaining  quality,  an 
assurance  to  the  consumer.  Their  great  concern 
is  the  handling  of  foods  to  be  refrigerated 
between  the  producer  or  packer  and  the 
warehouse,  and  then  between  the  refrigerated 
warehouse  and  the  stores  and  jobbers.  The 
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studies  have  shown  that  probably  the  greatest 
losses  in  quality  and  deterioration  can  occur 
between  the  refrigerated  warehouse  and  the 
distributing  store. 

They  are  looking  at  problems  of  that  type. 
They  do  field  out  a  little  research  now  and 
then.  They've  only  got  what — forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  go  on,  which  is  not 
very  much.  They  also  see  what  they  can  do  to 
get  government  involved  in  following  through 
on  some  of  these  things.  So,  they  meet  once 
or  twice  a  year  in  nice  places  like  the 
Broadmore  at  Colorado  Springs,  or  New  Orleans, 
etc.  And  I  get  nothing  out  of  it  except  that 
they  do  pay  our  expenses,  and  when  I'm  there 
I  take  Vera  with  me  and  they  pay  hers. while 
she's  there.  I  have  often  thought  I  wish  I'd 
had  these  contacts  when  I  was  chairman  of  Pood 
Technology.  I  guess  they  don't  come  so  early. 

Could  there  be  another  person  with  the  wide 
perspective  you  have?  I  can't  imagine  it. 

I  think  we've  got  one  coming  up  in  food 
technology  because  of  Bernie  Schweigert  _ 

/chairman.  Pood  Science  and  Technology,  U.C.D^/. 
I'm  doing  all  I  can  to  help  him.  No  one 
helped  me,  it  just  happened  on  its  own,  but 
with  him  I  think  if  we  can  help,  we  will.  A 
lot  of  it  comes  back  to  what  I've  often  said 
— it's  not  only  what  you  know  but  who  you  know. 


Governor ' s  Advisory  Committee  on  Ocean 
Resources 


You  were  on  the  governor's  commission  on  ocean 
resources. 

Well,  I  was.  This  was  of  very  short  duration. 
They  called  it  "GACOR" — Governor's  Advisory 
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Mrak :  Committee  on  Ocean  Resources,  that  was  it. 

And  soon  after  Reagan  was  elected  this  interim 
committee  vras  appointed  to  advise  the  governor 
on  where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  so  we  came  up 
with  a  report  suggesting  that  he  give  more 
attention  to  ocean  resources,  and  then  this 
interim  committee  was  dissolved.  But,  it  was 
an  interesting  experience  and  it's  an  area 
that  I  hadn't  had  too  much  experience  in. 

A.I.D.:  I  have  read  some  of  your  speeches  in  which  you 

were  saying  that  we're  not  beginning  to  get 
from  the  ocean  anyway  near  what  we  get  from 
the  land. 

Mrak:  Right.  The  whole  thing  i3  we  haven't  really 

learned  very  much  about  what  I  call 
aquaculture,  water  culture.  There  are  people 
who  believe  that  we  could  raise  a  great  deal 
of  shellfish,  things  like  this--proper 
temperatures,  aeration,  foods,  whatnot — even 
Maine  lobsters  out  here.  Walford  /Lionel  kJ7 
wrote  a  wonderful  book.  Living  Resources  of 
the  Sea,  and  this  is  where  I  got  this  idea. 

It  says  we're  about  a  hundred  years  behind  in 
experimentation  in  the  ocean.  It  would  take 
an  enormous  amount  of  money — fish  culture  in 
the  ocean — we've  never  done  anything  about 
it,  we  don't  know  much  about  it,  there  are 
certain  types  of  fish — non-migratory  fish — 
that  probably  we  could  do  a  lot  with.  We 
probably  are  doing  a  lot  toward  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  ocean  food  resources  in  two  ways — one 
is  pollution.  Spieth  /Herman  T.7  over  here 
in  Zoology,  whom  I  consider  a  very  wise 
person,  is  of  the  opinion  that  pollution  is 
decreasing  our  crab  population.  An d  then, 
we're  damming  up  rivers  and  changing  the 
whole  nature  of  our  streams  where  fish  spawn. 

At  one  time  Salmon  Creek  (that's  over 
near  Bodega  Bay)  was  a  great  spawning  ground 
for  steelhead.  Bodega  Bay,  I'm  told,  years 
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ago  was  a  great  fishing  place  for  steelhead. 

I  don't  know  where  these  have  all  gone, 
what's  happened--the  erosion  and  water  not 
running  in  the  ocean.  The  fish  just  are  not 
there.  So,  it's  all  these  things  that 
really  are  important . 

A.I.D. :  Were  you  also  discussing  the  possibility  of 
converting  a  product  of  the  sea  directly  to 
protein? 

Mrak:  Yes,  that's  the  other  thing  (I'm  glad  you 

brought  it  up) .  When  we  now  think  in  terms 
of  using  the  ocean  for  food,  we  think  in 
terms  mostly  of  large  fish,  shellfish, 
oysters,  shrimp,  things  of  this  type.  But, 
we  don't  look  at  the  things  that  produce  in 
abundance  and  very  rapidly.  As  I  recall  in 
one  of  the  papers  that  I  wrote  (and  it's  not 
my  material,  I  got  it  elsewhere)  I  talked 
about  the  amount  of  carbon--or,  the  amount  of 
carbon — or,  the  amount  of  food  that  had  to  go 
through  an  organism  to  produce  this  organism. 
And  I  think  some  of  the  tuna  represent  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  food  intake  over 
the  number  of  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  these  small 
devilfish.  They're  produced  in  abundance, 
and  they  can  be  produced  locally  if  we'd 
learn  how  to  use  them.  I.  think  they  would 
be  a  greater  source  of  protein--I  think 
they'd  be  a  much  better  source  than  the 
soybean  because  of  their  high  quality  protein. 
Soybean  is  not  a  real  high  quality  protein, 
nor  is  incaparina,  as  I've  already  mentioned 
and  as  is  used  in  Guatemala.  But  for  some 
reason  we've  ignored  them.  Anchovies,  these 
small  fish,  will  grow  in  six  months  or  a  year. 
And,  if  we  could  actually  learn  to  culture 
these  things,  learn  what  they  feed  on,  etc., 
we  could  probably  build  protective  areas, 
screen  them,  and  grow  them.  But,  we  don't. 
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And  this  commission  is  no  longer  active? 

The  GACOR? 

:  Yes. 

The  commission  really  was  dissolved  and  they 
got  other  committees  to  work. 

:  Are  you  on  any  of  those? 

No. 


Governor  Brown*  s  Committee  on  Pesticides 

Now  let's  get  to  Governor  Brown's  committee  on 
pesticides . 

Well,  this  is  interesting.  Early  in  the  game, 

I  guess  about  in  the  1960's,  is  when  they 
started  to  observe  certain  chemicals  in  milk, 
and  then  they  observed  that  some  were  coming 
from  hay — contaminated  hay.  I  remember  at 
that  time  it  wasn't  necessarily  DDT.  It  was 
mostly  benzene  hexachloride,  lindane.  They 
had  a  tolerance,  as  I  recall,  of  seven  parts 
per  million  on  the  hay,  and  all  heck  broke 
loose  because  it  was  gettinginto  milk.  Milk's 
supposed  to  be  sacred.  Yet  there 're  so  many 
things  in  milk.  It's  sacred,  but  it's  not 
any  cleaner  than  a  lot  of  other  things.  So, 
it  got  so  hot  that  Brown  appointed  this 
committee  to  study  it  and  make  recommendations. 
And,  to  my  knowledge,  it's  one  of  the  first 
places  in  the  whole  country,  really,  where  we 
came  up  with  recommendations  on  controls  and 
limitations.  The  restrictions  were  much  more 
modest — that  is,  they  were  more  generous  than 
they  are  today — but  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There,  too,  is  where  I 
learned  the  beginning  of  extreme  views--those 
who  wanted  to  let  it  go  and  put  everything 
on,  those  who  wanted  it  zeroed  out  and  all  hay 
outlawed.  There  was  a  gal,  Betty  Morales,  who 
had  been  in  the  FBI  at  one  time.  But  boy,  she 
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was  a  spokesman  for  the  extremists,  outlawing 
everything.  And  we  had  Helen  Nelson,  the 
consumer  advocate,  who  was  with  her.  She 
worked  for  Brown.  It  was  rough. 

Finally,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  as 
chairman  that  I  would  only  let  one  person — 
any  one  person — speak  once.  So,  we  had  about 
our  third  meeting  and  Betty  Morales  wanted  to 
speak  again — no,  she  wasn't  going  to  speak 
again,  I  wouldn't  let  her,  so  she  got  some 
feeble  guy  to  get  up,  and  I  asked  him  a 
question  and  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  sit 
down  and  defer  to  Betty  Morales."  It  made  me 
so  mad,  so  I  said,  "Well,  it's  noon.  Let's 
have  lunch."  And  when  we  came  back  after 
lunch  I  said,  "We'll  start  off  here."  So,  it 
was  a  game  of  wits.  But,  we  finally  came  out 
with  a  report  with  certain  restrictions.  I 
remember  Bill  Warne  was  then  director  of 
agriculture.  When  Helen  Nelson,  the  consumer 
advocate,  was  raising  so  much  Cain  (she  wanted 
to  outlaw  everything)  Bill  Warne  went  out  of 
the  room,  and  then  about  in  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  he  came  back  and  got  up  and  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  just  seen  the  governor. 
Well,  I  don't  know  if  the  governor  ever  did 
say  anything  or  not,  but  Warne  implied  it. 
Helen  Nelson  got  so  mad  (this  is  when  we  were 
writing  our  recommendations)  she  threw  her 
pencil  down  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  But, 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Bill  Warne  was  out- 
maneuvering  her.  /Laughter^/  So,  that  was 
the  situation. 

I  was  awful  mad,  furiously  mad  at  my 
first  secretary  here,  because  I  had  the 
complete  minutes  of  everything  that  went  on  at 
that  meeting  and  when  I  came  back  she'd  thrown 
it  all  away.  Well,  there  is  no  other  record 
of  those  hearings.  I  would  have  given  them  to 
Dick  Blanchard  /university  librarian/.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  thing  in  the  archives. 
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Mrak : 

I  just  was  furious  about  it!  She  didn't 
throw  anything  away  after  that. 

A.I.D. : 

I'll  bet  she  didn't. 

A.I.D. : 

IRI  Research  Institute 

Shall  we  talk  about  the  IRI  Research  Institute 
of  which  you're  trustee? 

Mrak: 

Yes;  we  haven't  talked  about  White  Mountain 
either.  Well,  the  IRI  institute  was  founded 
by  Nelson  Rockefeller,  a  great  guy! 

Apparently  he  and  a  group  under  the  auspices 
of  IBEC  (International  Basic  Economic 
Corporation)  went  into  Latin  American 
countries  to  develop  various  industrial 
areas,  and  one  of  them  was  agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  then,  to  eventually  turn 
it  over  to  the  local  people  so  that  they 
could  carry  on.  It's  idealistic  in  spite  of 
what  some  people  may  say  about  Rockefeller. 

All  his  undertakings  weren't  successes. 

Anyway,  in  one  case,  somebody  brought  to 

Brazil  the  Minnesota  strain  of  pig,  and  it 
got  diseases  and  died,  and  so  it  wasn't 
suitable  for  Brazil.  So  the  question  arose 
as  to  why  and  what  to  do  about  it?  That's 
when  Nelson  Rockefeller  got  the  idea  that 
he  should  start  a  research  institute.  So, 
he  started  the  IBEC  research  institute,  and 
it,  as  I  recall  became  interested  in  two 
areas.  The  first  one  was  coffee,  how  to 
increase  the  production  of  run-down  land. 
Brazil  had  so  much  land.  They  were  so  well 
off  with  land  that  they'd  plant  here,  and 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years  if  the  coffee 
production  went  down  they'd  move  someplace 
else.  So,  IRI  went  in  and  got  involved  in 
mulching  and  minor  elements  and  really  showed 
the  way  to  increase  coffee  production  on  old 
land  and  maintain  it.  And  this  was  inland 
in  Brazil  about  150  miles  from  the  city  of 
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Mrak:  Sao  Paulo,  a  place  called  Mattao.  That's 

quite  an  interesting  little  city.  Another 
one  where  the  Brazilian  agricultural 
experiment  station  is  located  is  Piracicaba. 
Really  frontier  cities,  really  frontier 
cities.  At  night,  the  city  square  wa3  alive. 
The  men  walked  around  this  way;  the  girls, 
the  other.  They'd  look  at  each  other  and 
then  the  men  would  go  and  ask  the  parents  if 
they  could  have  a  date.  This  wasn't  so  long 
ago.  The  Hotel  Terminal  I  remember;  Vera  got 
out  of  bed  one  morning  and  she  looked  down 
and  said,  "What's  that?"  It  was  a  cockroach 
about  that  long--three  or  four  inches. 

Telephone  communications  between 
Piracicaba  and  Sao  Paulo  took  anywhere  from 
one  to  five  hours.  They  would  tell  you  five 
hours  and  then  they  might  call  you  in  fifteen 
minutes,  so  you  sat  by  the  phone  all  the  time. 

I  remember  one  little  fellow,  Sig  Schanderl, 
very  successful  in  coffee  growing.  He  was  in 
Sao  Paulo.  In  order  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  in  Santos — seventy  miles  away — he 
would  phone  New  York,  have  them  phone  Santos, 
and  then  they'd  get  the  information  and  phone 
him  back  at  Sao  Paulo,  because  he  could  get 
it  faster  than  going  direct  on  Brazilian 
telephone.  So,  this  is  the  environment  they 
had. 


I  first  went  down  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on  food  technology.  The  first  person, 
by  the  way,  before  I  get  into  that,  who  was 
involved  in  the  IBEC  research  institute  was 
Dr.  Perd  Merlick.  He  is  now  with  the  Defense 
Department  lab  in  Massachusetts  in  charge  of 
the  food  program.  I  don't  know  what  happened 
to  Ferd.  He  got  crossways  with  somebody  so 
eventually  he  left  IBEC.  He  started  a  lot  of 
their  programs.  And  Jerry  Harrington,  a  very 
fine  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  this  campus 
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and  a  relative  of  the  Tufts  family,  took 
over. 

:  Warren  Tufts? 

Warren  Tufts  /former  chairman.  Department  of 
Pomology,  U.C.D.,  deceased/.  Jerry  became 
the  president  of  IRI.  I  think  Warren  Tufts 
is  his  uncle.  And  he  then  wanted  to  set  up 
an  advisory  group  of  trustees — five  of  us. 
We've  only  met  two  or  three  times  in  crises. 
But  Jerry  ha3  carried  on. 

Now,  he  was  quite  upset  when  Rockefeller 
decided  to  run  for  governor,  because  then  he 
was  afraid  Rockefeller  would  do  as  he  did — 
forget  about  his  Latin  American  activities. 

So,  that's  when  IBEC  Research  Institute 
became  IRI  Research  Institute,  and  the  thing 
that  keeps  them  alive,  really,  i3  that  it 
really  is  an  international  research  institute. 

:  What  does  IRI  stand  for? 

Nothing,  it's  just  the  old  IBEC  Research 
Institute,  and  they  just  changed  the  name  to 
IRI  Research  Institute.  They  were  doing  work 
for  the  Brazilian  government.  They  were 
working  for  AID  and  then  it  got  messed  up 
with  politics — let's  say  political  jealousies, 
one  jealousy  or  another^  But,  they  have  a 
program  now  in  Spain  (/Roy/  Bainer's  on  that, 
it  was  my  suggestion  to  put  Bainor  on  it),  so 
that's  about  where  it  is  today.  I  went  to 
Brazil  for  Jerry  Harrington  and  spent  three 
weeks  there  giving  lectures,  in  Campinas, 

Ouro  Preto,  and  Piracicaba.  I  also  visited 
their  research  labs  and  things  of  this  type. 

It  was  a  great  experience.  I  think  wo  got 
them  interested  in  food  technology. 

After  that,  several  of  our  people  went 
down.  Reese  Vaughn  went  down.  The  most 
active  one,  and  the  one  I  think  contributed 
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most,  was  Sherman  Leonard,  and  he  did  so  well. 
He  went  down  and  came  home  with  a  wife  from 
Brazil.  His  wife  is  a  Brazilian.  I'm  still 
on  the  trustees,  but  they  don't  meet  very 
often.  I  guess  they  only  meet  when  Jerry 
needs  help. 

A.I.D. : 

University  of  California  President's 

White  Mountain  Station  Committee 

You're  a  member  of  the  White  Mountain  Station 
Committee  of  the  University  of  California 
President? 

Mrak : 

Yes,  this  is  a  very  interesting  development 
that  goes  back — really  to  World  War  II. 

There' 3  a  dynamo.  Dr.  Nello  Pace,  in 
physiology  in  Berkeley,  who  was  connected 
with  the  navy.  These  navy  f ellows--Office 
of  Naval  Research--were  really  closely  knit 
and  very  active.  They_  maintained  activity 
and  closeness.  Bob  /RobertZ  Smith,  I  guess 
it  is,  in  vet  medicine  /U.C.D^Z  is  heading 
this  up.  They  found  a  need  to  make  studies  at 
high  altitudes.  And  single-handed,  Nello 

Pace  was  able  to  develop  White  Mountain  High 
Altitude  Research  Station.  He  found  it. 

Some  people  say  it  is  higher  than  Mt.  Whitney, 
but  it's  about  as  high.  It's  extremely 
unique  in  that,  without  much  development, 
they  were  able  to  drive  a  jeep  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  thing. 

A.I.D. : 

Where's  it  located? 

Mrak: 

It's  east  of  Sequoia  Park.  Do  you  know  where 
Lone  Pine  is  down  in  there? 

A.I.D.: 

Sure . 

Mrak: 

The  Westgard  Pass.  You  drive  up  there  and 
then  you  drive  north  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
and  get  right  up  to  it.  They  have  three 
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stations  at  8,000  feet,  11,000  feet  and  the 
top — the  tip-top — of  the  mountain.  They  have 
animals  and  someday  it  would  be  fun  to  drive 
up  again.  I'd  love  to  see  it  again.  I 
haven't  been  up  there  for  years.  Now  they 
have  one  more  station.  It's  right  down  on 
the  floor  of  Owens  Valley,  near  the  airport. 
They've  done  some  very  good  work — graduate 
students.  I  was  up  there  one  time  when  Dr. 
Cook,  then  chairman  of  Physiology  in  Berkeley, 
was  there  with  his  shovel  and  was  pouring 
concrete,  and  Nello  Pace — the  energy  that 
went  in  it!  Fantastic!  He  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit.  He  developed  this  short-wave 
radio  between  his  department  in  Berkeley  and 
middle  level  up  there.  He  was  able  to  get 
the  Quonset  huts  and  heat  so  they  could 
operate  the  year  around.  I  don't  think  they 
can  drive  to  the  tip-top,  but  I  believe  they 
can  go  up  to  the  11,000  foot  level  in  winter. 
They  have  dormitories  and  kitchens — it's  a 
tremendous  set-up,  really.  Nothing  fancy. 

Not  a  thing  fancy.  Just  a  good  set-up  for 
research,  and  it's  this  guy's  energy,  drive, 
initiative,  unbelieveable--Nello  Pace — that 
really  did  it,  I  would  say  almost  alone! 

There's  been  a  lot  of  work  done  there  on 
cosmic  rays  by  people  out  of  UCLA.  And  they 
work  on  animals.  This  is  where  the  5 >000 
year  old  pine  trees  are.  And  even  I  got 
involved  in  some  test3  there  when  the  army 
was  concerned  about  where  to  store  their 
rations  for  long-term  periods.  They  were 
storing  them  in  Philadelphia  and  Memphis,  and 
they  were  all  going  to  pot  because  of  hot 
weather.  Canned  grapefruit  juice  was  blowing 
up.  We  decided  we  could  store  them  at  a  place 
where  the  mean  average  temperature  was  not 
over  50°,  instead  of  putting  them  someplace 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  plateau  areas, 
or  they  could  probably  hold  them  in  some  of 
the  caves  in  the  Midwest.  We  could  hold  them 
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Mrak:  for  years  and  years..  And  I  think  I  still 

have  rations  on  White  Mountain.  I  ought  to  go 
up  and  get  them. 

A.I.D.:  Who  funds  this  project? 

Mrak:  Well,  this  is  the  other  interesting  thing.  I'm 

glad  you  brought  that  up.  Nello  Pace  got  funds 
from  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Boy,  he  badgered 
them,  he  begged  them,  he  intrigued  with  them. 

He  kept  it  going  years  beyond  what  they 
promised.  Finally  we  got  to  the  point  where 
something  had  to  be  done  to  get  the  University 
involved  with  some  sort  of  a  base.  And  Harry 
Wellman,  bless  his  heart,  finally  figured  it 
out.  (I  don't  know  what  they  do  now.)  Harry 
in  some  way  found  funds;  whether  they  were 
internal  or  external  funds,  I  don't  know.  I 
think  it  was  $30,000  for  them,  and  then  Harry 
included  $30,000  for  Bodega  Bay.  I've  never 
been  /more  than  a  member/"  on  a  committee  or 
anything.  But,  I  sure  give  the  people  at 
White  Mountain  a  lot  of  credit  for  far  more 
than  the  leaders  at  Bodega  Bay. 
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THE  ROCKEFELLER  REPORT  ON  THE  AMERICAS 
(UNITED  STATES  PRESIDENTIAL  MISSION  FOR  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE) 


:  Dr.  Mrak,  when  were  you  with  Rockefeller? 

It  was  19^9*  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one 
day  and  I  had  a  phone  call,  long  distance.  A 
girl  in  the  office  said,  "Governor  Rockefeller 
is  calling  you."  And  I  thought,  "Oh,  oh, 
what's  this?"  Although  I  wasn't  really  a 
thousand  percent  too  surprised  because  I  knew 
that  Jerry  Harrington  of  IRI  had  written 
Rockefeller  a  letter  saying  he  ought  to  take 
me  on  the  mission.  But  then,  I  thought, 

"We 11,  that's  dead."  But  when  he  called,  I 
couldn't  but  wonder — 

:  You  were  still  chancellor  at  this  moment? 

I  was  still  chancellor.  I  guess  this  must 
have  been  in  March  or  April,  and  he 
/Rockefeller/  said,  "As  soon  as  I  get  my 
legislature  in  order  and  sign  all  the  bills, 
then  we'll  go.  And  I  just  don't  know  when 
that  will  be."  And  I  said,  "Sure,  I'll  go." 
But,  it  was  fortunate  it  wasn't  until  late 
May,  I  think,  that  we  started  out  on  the 
mission.  But,  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
about  that  time,  you  know,  I  had  the  call 
from  Finch's  office,  so  I  accepted  both  of 
them,  and  they  were  overlapping,  but  I  didn't 
worry.  I  accepted  them  anyway.  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  very  worthwhile.  Well,  it  was 
fortunate  the  way  it  turned  out. 

Rocky  didn't  want  to  go  until  he  had  all 
his  legislative  business  done  and  the 
legislature  had  adjourned.  He  is  a  darned 
good  politician,  and  he's  fully  aware  that 
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some  tricks  might  be.  pulled  on  him  if  he  was 
away  at  that  time.  So,  he  stayed.  Secondly, 
he  told  Nixon  that  he,  too,  was  a  politician, 
and  he  didn't  think  he  should  be  away  for  two 
months,  or  something  like  that,  or  even  twenty 
or  thirty  days  at  one  time,  or,  say,  six 
months  at  one  time,  because  he  was  a 
politician,  and  he  had  to  keep  his  fences 
mended  just  as  Nixon  did.  He  said,  "If  I'm 
away  that  long,  I'll  be  murdered." 

A.I.D.:  He  was  going  at  President  Nixon's  request? 

Mrak:  Nixon's  request.  I'll  get  to  that.  He  said, 

"If  you  let  me  go  on  four  different  trips  and 
take  enough  people  with  me  so  I  can  cover  all 
aspects  of  things,  maybe  in  two,  three,  four 
days  in  a  country  that  might  otherwise  take  a 
month,  then  I'll  do  it."  And,  it  xtfas  on  this 
basis  that  the  mission  was  organized  into  four 
different  trips,  and  with  people  covering 
large  numbers  of  areas  of  activity.  Now, 
before  I  go  further,  I  might  point  out  how 
this  thing  came- about.  We've  heard  all  kinds 
of  stories  about  Nixon  wanting  to  get 
Rockefeller  out  of  the  way  and  all  of  this 
stuff — a  lot  of  hokum.  Almost  the  first  day 
that  Nixon  was  in  office,  Galo  Plaza,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  called  on  him.  He  said, 
"Don't  forget  Latin  America."  Nixon  said, 

"I  don't  intend  to.  I  intend  to  talk  with 
them  and  negotiate  with  them."  And  Galo 
Plaza  said,  "Don’t  do  that.  Send  someone 
down  to  just  listen."  So,  Nixon  asked,  "Who 
will  I  send?"  And  Plaza  said,  "There's  only 
one  man  and  that's  Rockefeller."  So,  then 
and  there,  Nixon  got  on  the  phone  and  phoned 
Rockefeller,  who  gave  him  the  response  I  just 
told  you  about. 

So  then  after  that,  Rockefeller  organized 
his  tour  and  he  covered  a  large  number  of 
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areas.  In  the  area  of  communications  he  had, 
for  example,  George  Beebe,  senior  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald.  The  Miami  Herald, 
apparently,  sends  out  newspapers  from  Miami 
everyday  to  every  country  in  Latin  America. 

Some  of  them  get  there  in  almost  twelve 
hours,  and  some  in  twenty-four.  George  Beebe 
is  a  very  fine  man,  and  it's  too  bad  all 
newspaper  men  aren't  like  him.  If  they  were, 

I  wouldn't  feel  so  strongly  about  their 
inadequacies.  He  was  bothered  really,  about 
a  lot  of  things  that  were  written  by  the 
newspaper  people.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  had  Thomas  H.  Wolf,  vice-president  and 
director  of  television  documentaries  with  ABC, 
also  a  very  fine,  open-minded  guy.  I  think 
Rockefeller  must  have  picked  these  people 
personally  for  these  qualities,  because  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  contact  with  other 
communications  people  and  these  people  are  out 
of  their  class,  believe  me. 

A.I.D.:  For  the  record.  Dr.  Mrak,  would  you  state  what 

book  you  are  looking  at  and  describe  it? 

Mrak:  I'm  looking  at  the  Hew  York  Times  edition,  The 

Rockefeller  Report  on  the  Americas,  and  this 
is  an  official  report  of  the  U.S.  Presidential 
Mission  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  There's  an  introduction  by  Tad 
Szulc  /N.Y.  Times/,  but  the  book  is  not  titled 
what  our  report  was  titled.  Our  report  was 
titled.  The  Quality  of  Life  in  the  Latin 
Americas .  So  this  covered  the  press  and  the 
communications  media.  There  were  other  fellows 
that  fit  in.  I  don't  recall  who  they  were, 
but  these  two  people  are  such  high  quality 
people  that  I  just  couldn't  resist  remembering 
them. 

Then,  we  had  other  areas  that  were 
covered--of  course  my  area,  food  and  agriculture, 
and  there  were  two  people  in  this  area,  myself 
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and  Dr.  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr.,  who  was 
with  one  of  the  Rockefeller  organizations 
concerned  with  Southeast  Asia  /Agricultural 
Development  Council/.  He  was  vice-president 
of  it.  He's  a  mulatto.  His  father  was  in 
the  consul  service  of  the  U. S.  Cliff  got  his 
B.S.  or  A.B.  in  Chicago  in  economics  and  his 
Ph.D.  at  Harvard.  And,  he  was  one  of  the 
finest,  sharpest  persons  with  the  greatest 
personality  I  have  ever  met.  I  just  couldn't 
have  had  a  better  partner.  In  fact,  I  sure 
would  like  to  have  had  him  here.  He  is 
president  of  Michigan  State  University,  the 
first  black  man  to  become  president  of  a 
large  university.  I've  met  his  wife  and 
family.  His  wife  is  a  beautiful  girl, 
they're  just  a  lovely  couple,  and  he's  doing 
the  job  I'd  expect  him  to  do  at  Michigan 
State  University — a  great  job.  He  was  a 
great  partner.  We  complemented  each  other. 

Then  he  had  representatives  of  labor.  I 
never  realized  what  a  relationship  there  was 
between  American  labor  and  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America.  Labor  has  some  heavy 
investments  there.  Labor  works  with  them. 
They've  built  houses  for  labor  and  things  of 
this  type.  We  had  two  labor  people,  and  I 
would  say  they're  both  of  high  caliber,  and 
especially  Victor  Borella,  who  was  from  New 
York  and  was  a  special  assistant  (for  labor 
affairs)  to  the  governor,  and  he's  the  head 
of  some  of  the  largest  unions  in  New  York. 

And  he  was  the  one  that  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  Mayor  Lindsay  and  how  he  double-crossed 
Nelson  Rockefeller  in  the  garbage  strike  they 
had  in  New  York.  Lindsay  and  Rockefeller  had 
agreed  on  salaries;  then  at  the  last  minute, 
when  it  was  announced,  Lindsay  said  it  was 
Rockefeller's  idea,  trying  to  make  hay  for 
himself.  So,  Borella  was  pretty  bitter  about 
Lindsay. 
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The  other  one  we. had  was  Andrew  McLellan. 
Andy  was  the  inter-American  representative  of 
APL-CIO,  and  he  spoke  Spanish  and  seemed  to 
know  all  their  labor  leaders.  And  then  we  had 
science,  of  course,  and  the  man  who  really 
represented  science  was  Detlev  Bronk,  the 
former  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  also  the  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  University  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
man  from  Johns  Hopkins,  a  very  distinguished 
scientist.  I  don’t  recall  another  person 
with  us  in  the  area  of  science.  Det  /^Bronk ~J 
was  pretty  much  on  his  own,  although  we  had 
other  University  people. 

Then,  another  area  represented  was,  of 
course,  finance.  And,  we  had  the  chief 
economist  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  William 
P.  Butler,  vice-president,  a  very,  very  sharp 
guy  on  finance,  but  a  fellow  who  really  loved 
his  liquor,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  more 
he  drank,  the  better  he  computed.  He  was  an 
amazing  guy!  I  don’t  know  how  he  put  it  all 
away.  I  hope  he.’s  still  alive.  He  drank 
beer,  he  drank  hard  liquor.  And  on  this  trip, 
of  course,  we  had  everything.  No  matter  what, 
we  had  all  the  liquor  and  beer  we  wanted. 

I’ll  get  to  that  later. 

The  present  ambassador  to  Prance  was  with 
us.  I'm  sure  you  have  heard  about  him, 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
IBM  World  Corporation,  and  former  president 
of  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
area  was  finance  and  business.  I  liked  him, 
but  he  sure  was  a  playboy  of  the  first  order. 
But,  he  was  a  hard  worker  and  made  friends 
with  the  people  there  and  worked  with  them. 
Then,  women  were  represented.  And,  what  made 
me  think  of  the  women  was  Mrs.  Flora  Kampmann. 
She  was  former  national  committeewoman  from 
Texas,  and  a  very  attractive  girl.  Watson  was 
very  much  aware  of  this,  so  he  paid  a  great 
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deal  of  attention  to  Flora  Kampmann.  We  had 
other  women.  Some  of  the  people  didn't  make 
all  of  the  trips  so  they'd  get  one  to  fit  in. 
Evelyn  Cunningham,  director  of  the  women's 
unit  for  the  state  of  New  York;  she  was  a 
colored  girl  and  a  very  sharp  one.  She 
reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  Shirley  Chisholm_ 
/Democratic  candicate  for  President,  U.S.A^/, 
but  wasn't  so  talkative.  She  was  just  a  very 
nice  person. 

We  also,  on  one  or  two  trips,  had  Pat  Hitt, 
assistant  secretary  of  HEW  in  welfare;  Mrs. 

Pat  Hitt — she's  a  Californian.  These  people, 
then,  looked  at  the  women's  affairs. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  were  several 
people  concerned  with  art.  Now,  I'll  get  to 
why  we  had  these  people.  Gordon  F.  Ekholm, 
Curator  of  Mexican  archaeology,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  And  there  was 
Robert  Goldwater,  chairman  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  committee.  Museum  of  Primitive  Art  of 
New  York  University.  And  then  there  was 
another  fellow--I  read  about  him  in  the  paper 
recently — Thomas  F.  Hoving  (of  Detroit), 

director  of  the  /New  YorkT”  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  And  then  there  was  another  one— a 
young  man,  actually  he  has  a  little  bit  of 
roots  in  Davis--Monroe  Wheeler,  counselor  of 
trustees.  Museum  of  Modern  Art;  and  there  was 
still  another  one.  So,  you  see,  art  was 
represented  by  two  people  now,  two  then.  But, 
they  would  vary.  They  didn't  all  go  at  the 
same  time. 

A.I.D. ;  Was  Ekholm  connected  with  the  fantastic  museum 
in  Mexico  City? 

Well,  he  was  tied  into  it.  Oh,  the  man  I'm 
trying  to  think  of  is  John  Hightower — New  York 
State  Council  of  the  Arts — and  they  had  quite 
a  to-do  about  him.  He's  a  young  man--very 
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Mrak:  fine  fellow.  So,  you  see,  they  had  those 

people  concerned  with  art.  They  had  public 
health  and  sanitary  engineering.  Harold 
Gotaas,  who  was  formerly  in  sanitary 
engineering  in  Berkeley,  and  then  became 
dean  of  engineering  at  Northwestern 
University.  During  the  war,  he  apparently 
traveled  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
concerned  with  sanitary  engineering.  He  had 
worked  with  Rockefeller,  so  he  was  brought 
along.  Now,  Gotaas  always  bragged  about 
having  never  been  sick  during  the  war  and 
they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  him.  And 
he's  the  second  person  in  my  life  I  saw  who 
was  green.  He  got  so  sick  in,  I  guess  it 
was  Honduras,  and  after  that  he  really  paid 
attention  to  sanitary  engineering. 

Now,  we  had  a  physician  from  the  United 
Steel  Company.  I  guess  he's  a  great  friend 
of  Rockefeller's,  Dr.  W.  Kenneth  Riland,  who 
worked  in  the  area  of  medicine.  He  checked 
on  the  sanitary  engineering  and  public  health 
--things  of  that  type. 

In  education  there  were  two  people — Sam 
Gould,  who  was  formerly  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
then  became  chancellor  of--well,  he  became 
involved  in  the  radio  system,  TV  system  of 
New  York^  and  chancellor  of  the  New  York 
system  /State  University  of  New  YorkZ.  And 
now  he's  a  consultant.  A  very  articulate 
person,  very  dynamic.  I've  always  been  fond 
of  Sam  Gould.  (We  gave  him  an  honorary  degree 
here.)  Apparently  Sam  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  me  being  on  the  trip.  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I'm  sure  he  didn't  hurt  me.  At 
least  he  indicated  that  he  had  something  to — 

/gV7  Kenneth  Holland,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education — you  can 
see  why  he'd  be  there.  He's  in  New  York  City. 
So,  you  see,  education  wa3  covered.  Then, 
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Mrak:  believe  it  or  not,  they  had  a  person  in  city 

planning,  /pr.  Walter  D.  Harris,__Department 
of  Architecture,  Yale  University^/  We  did  a 
lot  of  discussing  of  city  planning,  for 
example  in  Mexico.  Their  traffic  is 
unbelievable  in  Mexico  City.  They’re  putting 
in  subways.  So,  we  got  into  that.  All  these 
things  in  the  end  came  back  to  "Ho  tv  can  you 
help  us?  What  can  you  do?"  and  this  type 
thing,  but  I’ll  get  to  that. 

A.I.D. :  Were  all  of  these  people  present  with  you? 

Does  this  represent  just  one-fourth?  In 
other  words,  this  represents  the  personnel 
that  was  involved  in  the  part  of  the  trip 
that  you  took? 

Mrak:  Right. 


A.I.D. :  But  there  were  three  more  just  like  this? 

Mrak:  No,  no.  No,  they  took  all  four  trips,  and  if 

some  of  them  failed  to  come  on  one  trip,  for 
example — in  one  case,  somebody  got  the  Latin 
American  curse  so  they  had  to  get  somebody 
else.  These  people  at  one  time  or  another 
went  but  most  of  them  made  most  of  the  trips. 
In  the  area  of  (I  guess  I  skipped  it)  health, 
they  even  had  a  guy  in  mental  hygiene,  that’s 
Dr.  /Alan  D 47  Miller,  commissioner  of  mental 
hygiene.  New  York  State.  I  forgot_to  mention 
that  in  business  we  also  had  Gus  /Augustine 
R 47  Marusi,  presently  the  president  of  Borden, 
Inc.,  and  the  man  I  worked  with  in  re¬ 
organizing  the  Nutrition  Foundation  (I  gave 
you  his  name).  Gus  is  a  go-go-go  man,  boyl 
And  he  is  a  very  interesting  guy — full  of 
ideas.  Now,  it  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
in  addition  to  these  things,  they  also  had  a 
representative  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Jim 
(James)  Noel,  Jr.  He  was  director  of  Central 
America  and  Caribbean  Catholic  Relief 
Services  of  the  Catholic  Church  Catholic 
Conference.  He  is  a  graduate  of  UCLA. 
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They  had  a  theoretical  economist  or  two, 
you  might  say;  one  was  Clark  Reynolds, 
associate  professor  at  Stanford.  I  don't 
know  how  he  got  in  the  program,  but  he  was 
really,  in  my  opinion,  quite  young  and 
inexperienced.  He  had  strong  ideas  and 
hadn't  mellowed  yet.  He  and  I  were  going  to 
get  together.  We  tried  but  never  have.  I 
forgot  to  point  out  that  we  had  a  Colonel 
John  D.  Silvera,  program  co-ordinator  of  New 
York  State  Office  of  Urban  Affairs.  He  looked 
at  that.  And  then,  we  had  another  follow  in 
urban  affairs.  Reverend  Wyatt  Tee  Walker 
/Special  Assistant  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
for  Urban  Affairs/ — I  didn't  get  to  know  him. 
He  was  a  black  man,  and  ho  was  concerned  with 
urban  affairs.  So,  you  see,  city  planning  and 
urban  affairs. 

They  also  had  a_person  who  had  a  lot  of 
experience  in  AID  /Agency  for  International 
Development/;  his  name  was  Wehrle  /Leroy/,  and 
he  was  at  Harvard  and  later  with  AID  and 
things  of  that  type.  So,  those  essentially 
are  the  people  who  were  on  this  trip.  David 
Bronheim  /director.  Center  for  Inter-American 
Relations/  was  concerned  with  youth.  Jim 
Cannon  /James  M. ,  special  assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York/  wa3  Nelson's  aide-de- 
camp,  so  to  speak.  I  liked  him.  _I  don't 
think  I  mentioned  General  Porter  /Robert  W., 
former  jcommander- in- chief ,  U.S.  Southern 
Command/,  a  four  star  general,  and  as  you  may 
assume  his  area  wa3  the  military.  I  don't 
think  I  skipped  any,  but  you  see  the  areas 
covered. 

Now,  how  did  we  work?  First  of  all,  what 
did  we  do  before  we  went?  We  wore  brought  to 
Now  York  on  one,  two,  or  three  occasions — once 
before  each  trip,  to  Now  York  or  someplace. 
Plans  changed  a  lot.  We  were  going  to  moot 
in  Rockefeller's  house  in  Georgetown, 
Washington  /D.C^/,  and  then  it  changed  to  New 
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Mrak:  York.  Apparently  he  has  a  downtown  office  in 

New  York.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  governorship  costs  him  more  than  he  makes, 
because  he  runs  his  offices  downtown  and  the 
state  doesn't  pay  for  it,  I'm  sure.  And  we 
met  and  they  had  a  person  from  the  State 
Department  bx^ief  us  on  the  countries  we  were 
going  to.  Let's  see,  there  are  what --twenty- 
eight  countries  or  something  like  that?  On 
the  first  trip,  as  I  recall,  we  went  to 
Mexico,  the  countries  in  Central  America,  and 
we  may  have  gone  to  Colombia,  I  guess,  and 
then  came  home.  Then  we  went  on  down  to 
others.  We  went  down  deeper  into  Argentina 
and  Brazil  and  then  came  back.  The  last  trip 
covered  Guyana,  the  Caribbean,  the  Barbados, 
and  places  like  that. 

A.I.D. :  From  what  period  of  time? 

Mrak:  This  went  from  May  almost  through  the  first 

week  in  July.  We'd  go  for  four,  five,  six 
days  then  come  home  for  a  week  and  then  go 
for  four,  five,  six  days  and  then  come  home 
for  a  week.  So,  it  was  that  type  thing. 

And,  I  think  Rockefeller  figured  out  the  last 
trip  he  would  really  give  them  something  fine. 
We  stopped  in  the  Barbados  where  they  have 
fancy  hotels,  and  we  had  our  vacation  for  two 
or  three  days.  What  happened  there,  too — 
when  we  went  to  Guyana  they  didn ' t  have 
enough  hotels  for  the  whole  crew.  As  it  was 
we  had  to  makeshift,  so  that's  why  they 
shifted  some  to  Barbados  while  some  of  us 
went  to  Guyana.  I  was  glad  I  went  to  Guyana. 

Well,  anyway,  after  the  briefing  sessions 
usually  we  met  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  New 
York  City.  There  would  be  a  bus  that  would 
get  us  at  five,  five-thirty,  six  in  the 
morning,  we'd  go  out  to  the  airport  and 
invariably  left  by  seven.  And,  when  we  got 
on  the  plane — this  was  the  presidential 
plane.  Air  Force  One  or  Two — we  had  seating 
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arrangements.  In  the  front  of  the  plane — of 
course  way  up  in  front  there  was  the  cockpit, 
but  behind  that  there  was  a  communication 
center.  You  could  talk  to  any  place  in  the 
world.  There  was  a  phone  operator  there 
twenty-four  hours  every  day.  And  then  they 
had  telephones  throughout  the  plane  so  that 
where  you  were  sitting  someone  would  say, 
"Your  office  in  New  York  is  calling  you." 

I  was  over  the  Car ibbean_ when  Jim  Meyer 
officially  took  office  /as  chancellor,  U.C.Dj 
July  1  ,  so  I  had  them  send  him  a  wire  from 
over  the  Caribbean.  I  hope  Jim  kept  it 
because  that  would  be  a  rare  wire.  I  don’t 
know  what  it  would  say  on  it;  it  would 
probably  say  in  the  air,  or  something. 

But  then  behind  that  were  the  quarters 
for  the  crew.  They  had  quite  a  substantial 
crew.  You  had  your  porters  and  your  cooks, 
waiters  and  all  that.  Then,  behind  that 
there  was  another  room  that  would  be  the 
presidential  suite.  There  were  beds  in  it 
they  could  pull  up  or  down.  In  the  daytime 
they  never  did;  they  had  chairs  that  were 
mounted  that  you  could  swing  around  and  that 
would  go  back.  Very  nice. 

And  then,  on  one  side  was  where  three  or 
four  people  could  sit  and  talk,  and  then  the 
other  side  was  a  table  where  you  could  sit 
four  people  around  it  and  discuss  things. 

Here  were  the  maps  and  all  that.  They  were 
always  ready  to  supply  you  with  drink3 
whenever  you  wanted  them,  and  there  were 
always  people  who  did. 

Then,  behind  that  came  the  big  cabin,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  big  cabin  there  were 
tables  where  four  people  could  sit--two  on 
each  side.  And  I  remember  my  table;  Cliff 
Wharton  and  I  were  together,  and  on  the 
other  3ide  were  Det  Bronk  and  Bill  Butler, 
the  financier  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
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I  loved  Bill  Butler,  but  God,  I  don't  know 
whether  he  remembers  me  or  not.  Rockefeller 
always  kidded  him.  In  one  way  or  another  Bill 
always  had  hangovers  and  Rocky  would  kid  him. 
But,  he  was  a  brilliant  guy.  And  then  on  the 
other  side  there  were  people  just  two  seats 
abreast  like  on  a  first  class  plane. 

Way  in  the  back  of  the  plane  was  a  sort 
of  an  office  where  the  girls  worked — 
secretarial  work — on  the  verifax  machine, 
typing  machine,  all  this  type  of  material. 

And  finally,  clear  in  back  of  the  plane  was 
the  kitchen.  And  they  had  the  kitchen  fixed 
so  they  could  cook  like  you  do  at  home.  So, 
this  was  it. 

When  we  landed  in  Mexico  City,  for 
example,  we  were  lined  up  protocol-wise,  we 
got  off  the  plane  protocol-wise  and  stood  in 
circles.  Apparently,  some  of  the  people  here 
saw  me  getting  off  the  plane  on  TV.  Then 
each  of  us  was  assigned  an  escort.  I  made  a 
very  good  friend  of  a  fellow  down  there  who 
was  agricultural  attache.  We  had  a  car 
assigned  to  us  and  when  I  got  off  that  plane 
I  knew  what  room  I  was  in  in  the  hotel,  and  I 
was  all  registered.  And,  I  just  went  to  my 
room.  (I  was  given  a  folder;  they're  all  in 
the  library,  I  think,  every  one  of  them — I 
thought  this  would  make  great  history;  I'll 
bet  no  one  else  has  done  this — and  all  the 
directions,  the  agenda,  all  the  little  things 
you  could  think  of.  Some  of  them  even  had 
seating  arrangements  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
the  formal  cards  of  invitation — the  president 
and  this  guy  and  that  guy- -all  this  is  now  at 
the  University  Library.) 

The  agricultural  attache  absolutely  took 
care  of  everything.  There  was  a  so-called-- 
you  know  what  a  PX  is — a  post  exchange.  There 
was  a  place  at  each  hotel  where  you  could 
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exchange  money,  and  buy  liquor  at  cost.  This 
was  set  up  by  the  embassy.  So,  we  had  all 
these  prerequisites.  I  didn't  need  to  buy 
liquor.  My  problem  was  to  keep  away  from  it. 
Every  time  you  turned  around  someone  put  a 
glass  in  your  hand. 

:  What  hotel  did  you  stay  in? 

Oh,  God,  I  forgot — 

:  Was  it  near  the  embassy? 

Yes,  that  big  one  there.  Isn't  that  awful, 
I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it.  It's  one  of 
the  big  hotels  in  Mexico  City.  We  stayed 
there  with  the  Pinch  Mission,  too,  but  the 
thing  that  interested  me  in  these  things  was 
how  much  ground  work  is  done  ahead  of  time . 
Absolutely  unbelievable.  There  was  a  crew 
sent  ahead  to  arrange  meetings  for  everyone, 
arranging  their  rooms,  arrangements  so  you 
don't  go  through  customs,  they  collect  your 
passports  and  take  them  through  customs. 

But,  the  groundwork,  the  rooms,  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  security  are  all  taken  care  of 
ahead  of  time.  It  was  just  unbelievable. 
There  must  have  been  twenty  people  working  on 
these  things  weeks  before  we  ever  arrived 
there,  working  out  the  routes,  the  cars.  It 
must  just  raise  hell  in  those  countries.  On 
the  way  to  Mexico  we  stopped  at  the  Homestead 
Air  Force  Base  in  Florida,  and  there  was  a 
helicopter  that  took  Rockefeller  and  Jim 
Cannon  over  to  see  Nixon  over  at  Charles  G. 
Rebozo's  place.  We  stayed  at  Homestead  an 
hour  or  two,  and  when  they  came  back,  we 
were  off.  We  arrived  in  Mexico  exactly  on 
time.  They  had  this  all  scheduled,  and  we 
were  told  what  time  and  all  this  ahead  of 
time.  And  then  in  Mexico,  the  first  night  we 
got  there,  we  went  out  to  dinner  with  a  group 
of  agriculturists.  God,  I  had  a  hell  of  a 
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time  keeping  awake. 

The  altitude— 

Well,  the  altitude  and  the  liquor,  and  then 
leaving  New  York  at  five  in  the  morning  New 
York  time,  and  going  to  bed  about  three  in 
the  morning.  New  York  time.  These  trips  are 
hard.  And  then  the  next  day,  of  course,  we 
divided  up  and  we  discussed  agriculture,  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  and  aid.  We  got  there 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  tomato  war.  I 
don't  know  if  you  heard  about  the  tomato  war. 
Well,  what  had  happened  was  that  there  was  an 
over-production  of  tomatoes  in  Florida  so  the 
Florida  farmers  asked  the  federal  government 
to  activate  a  marketing  agreement  to  enable 
market  control.  This,  in  a  way,  would  say, 
"Okay,  we  won't  sell  tomatoes  under  a  certain 
size  and  they  must  have  a  certain  color." 
Mexico  was  not  told  about  this,  so  when  their 
tomatoes  got  to  the  border,  they  were  held  up 
there  and  required  sorting.  God,  they  were 
madl  They  were  just  furious,  and  the  papers 
were  giving  us  hell,  and  we  walked  into  that. 

Did  you  do  anything  about  it? 

Well,  we  just  listened,  that's  all  we  were 
supposed  to  do.  (My  notes  are  in  the  library. 
I  must  have  written  that  much  /indicates  many 
pages  of  notes/.  I  think  that  I  was  probably 
more  conscientious  than  most  of  the  others.) 
The  Rockefeller  Report  on  the  Americas,  New 
York  Times  edition,  is  a  condensation  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  stuff  that  we  had  written. 

Then  we  talked  about  agricultural 
problems,  for  this  was  my  area.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  however,  was  very  clever.  He 
saw  to  it  that  every  one  of  his  troupe  at 
some  time  or  another  would  meet  a  person  of 
great  importance  in  a  country.  For  example. 


I  had  dinner  with  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions  with  a  president  of  some  country. 

In  Mexico,  I  didn't  see  the  President,  but  I 
was  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
Foreign  Minister.  We  met  with  them  and 
listened.  I  remember  at  one  place  we  sat 
around  a  table  in  the  cabinet  room  and  each 
minister  told  about  his  problems.  I  took 
notes  on  all  of  them.  Nelson  wanted  us 
exposed  to  this.  This  was  a  two-hour 
session.  I  took  notes  on  subways,  and  I  took 
notes  on  sanitation  and  everything  else.  But 
agriculture,  of  course,  was  my  important  area. 
We  were  in  Mexico,  as  I  recall,  a  day  and  a 
half--two  days  and  a  night--and  then,  the 
next  morning  on  to  Guatemala. 

Rodney  was  the  guy  in  Mexico  who  was  my 
guide — a  great  person.  He's  now  promoted  and 
I  couldn't  believe  this,  but  he  is  going  to 
be  the  agricultural  attache  in  Great  Britain. 
Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  a  more  important  post  than  Mexico, 
but  apparently  it  is.  I  think  it  has  to  do 
with  trade. 

We  stopped  in  Guatemala,  and  that's  the 
time  when  all  hell  was  breaking  loose  for 
they'd  killed  one  of  our  ambassadors  or 
somebody  from  the  embassy.  The  Guatemalans 
were  really  angry  with  us  because  we  did  not 
stay  overnight.  We  were  only  there  for  six 
or  eight  hours.  We  were  met  at  the  airport 
and  taken  to  Guatemala  City,  and  here  again  I 
had  my  escorts  and  car,  and  so  forth.  If  I 
didn't  have  an  agricultural  attache,  then  we 
had  an  AID  officer  in  agriculture .  We  were 
taken,  the  first  thing,  to  the  government 
palace.  The  first  man  I  met  was  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  started 
right  out  by  giving  us  hell. 
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Mrak:  He  said,  "In  AID,  for  example,  you  have 

stated  that  you  want  to  help  us,  we  should 
diversify  our  crops,  get  away  from  the  single 
crop  idea  of  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  cotton; 
so  we  diversified.  We  are  growing  beef.  We 
have  beef  coming  out  of  our  ears.  Now  you 
put  on  beef  quotas.  We  know  you  have  a  need 
for  manufacturing  beef,  that's  what  goes  into 
canned  hash,  spaghetti  and  meat  balls,  etc. 

We  know  that  you  need  this,  yet  you  are 
taking  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat. 

Youte  doing  that  because  they're  sending  a 
few  soldiers  to  Vietnam."  That's  what  we 
ran  into. 

Those  conversations  were  all  reported  and 
then  we  talked  with  some  of  the  business 
people  about  agriculture,  and  didn't  get  into 
it  nearly  as  much  as  we  could  have  because  we 
didn't  stay  long  enough.  Finally,  we  ended  up 
with  a  reception  at  the  ambassador's  house. 

And  we  went  into  the  house,  and  my  God,  I 
never  saw  so  many  people  with  machine  guns  in 
all  my  life!  When  I  walked  out  in  the  garden, 

I  didn't  like  it.  Soldiers  were  walking  around 
with  their  guns  like  this — tommy  guns.  I  just 
thought,  "Gosh,  I  hope  they're  not  trigger 
happy."  When  we  went  out  to  go  to  the  airport, 
I  got  in  a  car  and  stumbled  over  something  on 
the  floor,  and  it  was  a  machine  gun. 

/Laughter^/  But,  we  found  our  way  out  to  the 
airport . 

If  you  want  to  jump  back  to  Mexico,  the 
tomato  war  has  now  been  settled,  and  when  I 
was  there  with  Finch  it  came  up  again,  and  we 
were  talking  with  the  Mexicans — there  is 
better  communication.  There  is  so  much  that 
is  tied  to  communications. 

A.I.D.:  Did  they  talk  to  you  about  the  saline  water 

problem  in  the  valley? 


Mrak:  That  was  later,  with  the  Finch  Mission.  Boy, 
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that  was  a  bitter  thing.  In  Guatemala  the 
beef  situation — I’m  not  sure  that  is  corrected 
even  though  we  had  beef.  But  it  really 
wouldn't  take  very  much  to  help  those 
countries  tremendously,  and  I  think  we  should. 

You're  now  looking  at  a  map  of  Central  America. 

This  is  the  map  of  the  trip.  Prom  Guatemala 
we  went  to  El  Salvador.  It  was  interesting. 

We  went  to  the  presidential  palace  and  we 
talked  about  agriculture.  Such  a  tiny  little 
country,  really.  We  visited  their  schools — 
pitiful,  just  pitiful.  And  in  these  countries 
there  was  always  a  give-and-take  reception. 

The  President  would  give  one  and  then 
Rockefeller  would  give  one.  And,  goddamn,  I 
tell  you,  it  would  always  go  on  almost  all 
night  long.  I  never  will  forget  the 
reception  that  Rockefeller  gave  for  the 
President  in  a  hotel  way  up  on  a  hill,  and — 

In  El  Salvador? 

El  Salvador,  a  fancy  hotel.  And  God,  there 
was  liquor  and  there  was  all  kinds  of  food. 

We  didn't  sit  down.  You'd  walk  around  and 
fill  your  plates.  God,  so  much  to  eat.  So, 
you'd  abuse  yourself  with  food  and  abuse 
yourself  with  liquor,  and  that's  when  the 
President  got  a  little  bit  high,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  go  to  bed.  Poor  Rockefeller 
was  bushed,  so  he  finally  got  Bill  Butler 
together  with  the  President  to  talk  finances 
and  Rockefeller  dodged  out.  They  got  to 
talking  finances  and  so  forth.  It  was  an 
amazing  thing.  While  there,  I  met  a  fellow 
who  was  working  on  mosquito  control,  and  he 
was  the  husband  of  my  first  secretary  on  the 
Davis  campus.  I  don't  have  great  recollec¬ 
tions  of  El  Salvador.  We  were  only  there 
about  one  day. 

And  then,  when  we  left  El  Salvador,  we 
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couldn’t  leave  in  Air  Force  One  because  we 
were  going  to  Honduras.  Honduras  is  a  very 
primitive  country.  Their  airport  is  located 
in  the  hills,  so  we  had  to  take  two  or  three 
smaller  planes  in  order  to  be  able  to  land 
at  Tegucigalpa.  Why,  I  don't  know,  but  we 
stayed  in  Honduras  for  two  full  days.  We 
stayed  in  their  best  hotel  which  was  about  a 
fifth  class  hotel  hero.  Maybe  Rocky  wanted 
to  see  what  Latin  America  was  like.  And  we 
had  warning  signs  all  over  the  place  about 
"Don’t  drink  the  water,"  and  "Don't  wash 
your  teeth, "  halizone  or  iodine  pills  to  put 
in  the  water,  things  of  this  type.  You  have 
to  be  careful  about  the  food  you  eat. 

When  we  got  there,  the  students  started 
raising  Gain.  They  had  the  army  out.  They 
had  a  little  demonstration.  But,  they  don't 
fool  around  in  Honduras.  If  some  student  got 
out  of  line,  they  ju3t  shot  him  and  ho 
disappeared.  Later  we  found  that,  apparently, 
they  packed  him  up  in  an  airplane  and  took 
him  up  north  someplace.  I  don't  know  where. 
We  weren't  worked  up  about  the  incident  as 
much  as  the  repercussions  of  it,  and  we  had 
reason  to  be,  because,  later,  the 
repercussions  in  different  countries  were 
really  significant,  especially  in  Colombia. 

One  reason  we  may  have  stayed  longer  in 
Tegucigalpa  is  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  center 
for  AID  activities  in  Central  America.  So, 
wo  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  those  people, 
listening  to  them  and  their  problems  of 
development.  Those  tiny  little  countries, 
God,  it's  so  hard.  I  don't  know  how  they  can 
do  anything,  what  they  can  do. 

A.I.D. :  Is  Peace  Corps  in  any  of  these  countries? 

Mrak:  Yes,  in  some  of  them.  And  I  never  heard  an 

ill  word  about  the  Peace  Corps.  I  hoard  a 
lot  of  compliments  for  it.  In  Bolivia,  for 
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example,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said, 

"Why  can't  you  send  people  down  to  be  like 
those  in  the  Peace  Corps?"  They  were  well- 
received.  Either  nothing  was  said  about 
them  or  they  were  well-received. 

A  rather  interesting  thing,  in  a  lot  of 
these  countries  there's  a  program.  The 
government  doesn't  put  much,  if  any,  money 
into  any  of  these  activities.  The  people  who 
seem  to  be  sponsoring  them  are  outside  people 
— the  bankers,  the  business  people,  the 
people  of  this  type.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
this  in  Ecuador  and  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
and  places  like  that. 

A.I.D.:  These  are  local  bankers? 

Mrak:  Yes.  Bank  of  America  is  an  international 

bank,  but  it's  also  a  local  bank.  Well,  we 
then  left  after  two  days  of  discussion, 
finances,  banicing  and  all  thi3--bu3y  all  the 
time,  never  stopped.  Cliff  Wharton  was  great 
because  he  spoke  Spanish  like  a  native.  He 
was  raised  in  the  Canary  Islands,  his  father 
was  the  consul.  So,  he  was  a  great  help  to 
me.  So,  we  then  got  back  on  our  little  planes, 
went  to  El  Salvador  and  from  there  into 
Nicaragua.  There  we  met,  Somoza.  I  was  very 
impressed  with  Somoza  /Anastasio  Somoza 
Debay le7.  Remember,  we  hear  a  lot  of  bad 
things  about  him.  He's  what  I  would  call  a 
benevolent  dictator,  and  probably  a  pretty 
sharp  one  because  he  pensions  off  army  people 
and  does  things  like  that. 

Getting  back  to  Honduras  and  El  Salvador, 

I  might  say  we  got  there  just  before  the 
football  war.  You've  heard  of  the  football 
war?  Well,  they  had  a  big  soccer  game  botween 
the  two  countries,  and  the  thing  blew  up  into 
a  war,  and  why  it  blew  up  is  because  El 
Salvador  can't  take  care  of  its  people.  The 
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birth  rate  is  so  high  that  they  send  them 
into  Honduras  to  work  and  Honduras  is  now 
getting  a  surplus  of  labor  and  they  don't 
want  them.  So,  the  tensions  are  high.  By 
the  way,  too,  if  I  were  to  advise  Rockefeller 
on  another  trip,  I'd  say,  "Take  a  demographer 
along."  I  don't  know  what  they  could  get  out 
of  demography,  but  the  population  in  all 
these  countries  is  booming,  and  what  they're 
going  to  do  with  them,  I  don't  know.  The 
distance  between  those  who  have  and  who  don't 
have  i3  tremendous,  just  tremendous  1 

Well,  anyway,  Somoza  took  us  to  his 
palace,  hi 3  open  air  porches.  So,  you  sort 
of  eat  out  of  them,  drink  out  on  them,  and 
in  Nicaragua,  we  (again)  visited  schools, 
agricultural  colleges.  God,  how  we  could 
help  those  people!  Their  big  problem  is 
that  they  all  want  to  grovr  rice.  It's 
interesting.  I've  wondered  about  this  many 
times  because,  I've  found  in  our  own  case, 
Vera  and  I  gradually  through  the  years  have 
shifted  away  from  potatoes  to  rice.  I  don't 
know  why.  But,  they  all  want  to  gro w  rice 
and  they're  growing  rice,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  problems — two  at  least.  One — they 
don't  know  how  to  store  it,  so  it  gets 
moldy.  And,  some  of  the  mold  that  grows  on 
rice  is  very  toxic.  Aflotoxin  causes  liver 
cancer.  So,  they  have  that  problem.  They 
grow  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  don't  know 
how  to  process  them. 

But,  getting  back  to  rice,  the  other 
problem  they  have  is  that  if  they  leave  it 
as  it  is  in  the  field,  it  molds,  and  the 
variety  of  rice  they  have,  if  they  dry  it, 
fragments.  It  breaks  apart.  So,  wo  could 
help  them  on  those  things,  really,  and  they 
asked  for  help.  But,  the  real  problem  in 
those  countries  is  money,  infra-struc ture, 
roads,  and  things  of  this  type.  I'll  get 
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into  this  in  Panama.  Well  anyway,  there's  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  bet\ireen  those 
countries.  I  liked  Somoza.  I  liked  his  wife; 
she's  very  attractive.  And,  he  seems  to  have 
things  controlled.  There's  a  strong  feeling 
that  we  should — we' ve  promised — have  rights 
to  build  a  canal  through  that  great  lake  in 
Nicaragua. 

:  Nicaragua? 

Nicaragua.  And,  there's  a  strong  feeling 
about  why  don't  we  do  something  about  it,  you 
see.  So,  we  run  into  things  like  that.  Well, 
anyway,  from  Nicaragua  we  went  on  to  San  Jos 6, 
capital  city  of  Costa  Rica,  and  that  was 
interesting  because  Co3ta  Rica  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  peaceful  country,  and  probably 
better  educated  than  most  of  them  in  Central 
America.  The  President  was  a  very  nice  guy. 

We  had  lunch  in  his  house.  One  of  his  sons 
was  at  my  table,  and  of  course.  Rockefeller 
was  with  him  (the  President)  in  his  dining 
room.  The  troupe  had  lunch  there  too.  And 
we  talked  about  their  problems.  We  visited 
the  very  famous  co-operative  agricultural 
school  at  Turrialba.  In  order  to  get  there 
(instead  of  taking  three  hours  to  drive 
through  the  curlicued  roads  in  the  hills),  we 
took  a  helicopter.  We  landed  on  their  front 
lawn  at  Turrialba.  A  beautiful  place,  but 
it's  falling  apart  because  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  isn't  giving  them  very  much  money 
any  more,  and  these  Latin  American  countries 
all  want  their  own  institutions,  and  Costa 
Rica  can't  support  this  one. 

:  Did  you  get  down  on  the  seacoast  in  Costa 

Rica  at  all? 

No,  we  were  in  San  Jose  all  of  the  time.  We 
had  some  interesting  things.  We  had  dinner 
with  the  business  sector  one  night.  They 
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accused  us  of  sending  people  down  there  who 
were  Communists .  One  of  the  leaders,  a  great 
landowner,  said  to  Rockefeller,  "I  have  a 
document  prepared,"  and  Rockefeller  said, 

"I'd  like  to  see  it."  And  he  said,  "You’ll 
get  it  in  due  time,"  so  then  Rockefeller  just 
reached  over  and  took  it  out  of  his  hands. 

He  said,  "Those  are  pretty  serious  accusations; 
I'd  like  to  see  it."  So,  we  got  the  document. 
It  was  in  Spanish,  but  he  could  read  it. 
Rockefeller  is  remarkable*,  you  know.  When  in 
Spanish- speaking  countries,  he  spoke  Spanish; 
in  Brazil,  he  spoke  Portuguese;  and  in  Haiti, 
French.  Remarkable l 

Well,  in  Costa  Rica,  they're  very 
conservative  people.  The  men  who's  president 
was  MIT  educated,  and  the  level  of  education 
is  quite  high.  But,  just  like  all  the  other 
countries,  they  need  infra-3tructure,  and 
they  need  money.  And,  there's  a  problem,  as 
I  recall,  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  over 
territory.  They're  ready  to  be  at  each 
other's  throats.  I  didn't  know  it  till  I 
went  there.  And,  of  course,  these  things 
spill  over  onto  us.  You  know,  "Why  don't  you 
take  care  of  it  for  us?" 

They  talk  in  terms  of  wanting  to  export 
stuff  to  us.  They  don't  have  much  to  export. 
"Stop  your  o\m  cotton  growing  and  take  ours." 
"Why  do  you  charge  the  United  Fruit  Company 
income  tax?  Why  don't  you  let  us  take  that 
income  tax  on  the  profits  they  make  from 
products  taken  out  of  our  country?"  Points 
like  that,  you  see. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  things  in  those 
countries,  there's  a  great  need  for  land 
reform.  Well,  from  Costa  Rica  we  went  to 
Panama,  and  there  we  landed  at  Panama  City  on 
the  west  coast,  and  at  that  time  they  had 
closed  down  the  university.  It  wasn't  long 
after  the  revolution — I  don't  know  which — you 
might  say,  which  one.  We  were  in — I've 
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forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel,  my  God,  there 
are  so  many  of  them--there ' s  a  very  nice  hotel 
open  to  the  outside. 

A.I.D.:  Where  was  the  hotel? 

Mrak:  It  was  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  right  on  the 

edge.  We  didn't  see  the  canal.  I  didn't  see 
the  canal  until  I  came  back  with  Pinch.  (Oh, 

I  forgot  to  tell  you.  We'd  had  shots  for 
yellow  fever,  and  we  had  pills  for  malaria, 
and  we  had  gamma  globulin  shots,  and  this  was 
all  taken  care  of.  As  we  got  on  the  plane 
during  the  first  trip,  if  we  didn't  have  some 
of  these,  we  got  them  on  the  plane.  So,  we 
had  all  these,  and  tetanus,  too.  We  had 
everything  tinder  the  sun,  because  there's 
plenty  of  malaria  down  there  yet.)  But,  the 
thing  they  want  is  money.  They  want  to  start 
another  sugar  factory  in  Panama.  They  want 
us  to  take  the  sugar.  The  world  is  loaded 
with  sugar  now.  If  Cuba  ever  comes  back  into 
it,  there's  going  to  be  a  catastrophe  in 
Central  American  countries.  I'm  predicting 
it.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  do  anything  but 
go  along  with  us  and  be  against  Cuba,  because 
Cuba  is  one  of  the  great  sugar  producing 
countries  in  the  world.  And  with  us  now 
getting  all  our  sugar  from  these  countries 
(you  know,  our  import  of  sugar  is  controlled 
by  Congress) ,  an  enormous  amount  is  imported. 
We  produce  our  beet  sugar  in  the  West  and  a 
little  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  But,  aside  from  that,  most  of 
the  sugar  we  have  is  imported.  They  all  want 
us  to  take  more  sugar,  and  they  all  want  the 
prices  pegged  higher.  They  like  the 
international  agreement,  but  they'd  like 
better  agreements  from  their  standpoint.  The 
same  on  cotton.  They'd  like  U3  to  take  their 
cotton.  They're  happy  about  the  bananas. 

A.I.D.:  They  have  good  cotton,  produce  good  cotton? 
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Mrak:  I  think — yes.  So,  in  Panama,  you  see,  the 

thing  they  need  is  infra-structure.  All 
these  countries--in  Panama,  one-third  of  the 
produce  is  hauled  to  town  on  trucks,  one- 
third  on  horseback,  and  one-third  on  foot. 

How  can  you  go  very  far,  even  in  a  tiny 
little  country  with  its  peninsula  out  here, 
or  a  peninsula  on  the  western  side.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  It’s  too  far 
out.  They’re  trying  to  preserve  some  of 
their  foods  for  there  i3  so  much  spoilage. 

They  don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  They’re  mad 
as  hell  at  us  because  we  don't  buy  beef  and 
milk  from  them  for  the  Canal  Zone,  but  upon 
looking  into  it,  it  comes  down  to  sanitation. 
Panama  could  produce  beef  and  sell  it,  but 
our  people  say  it  doesn't  have  the  quality. 

South  of  the  Canal,  of  course,  we're  helping 
to  build  the  Pan-American  Highway,  and  when 
that  opens  up,  of  course,  there's  great  worry 
about  problems.  There's  no  foot-and-mouth 
disease  north  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Colombia 
i3  the  place  where  they  have  it — is  this 
going  to  open  up  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to 
foot-and-mouth  disease?  So,  these  were  some 
of  the  worries  in  Panama,  things  of  this 
type.  There  are  close  relationships  with 
the  Canal.  I  think  probably  sometime  back 
when  they  wanted  to  take  the  Canal  over,  it 
may  have  been  related  to  our  failure  to  buy 
enough  of  theii*  own  produce.  What  should  we 
do?  I  think  we  should  help  them  develop  their 
industry.  The  navy  people  aren't  interested 
in  this.  Neither  is  the  army.  In  some  way 
or  another,  we've  got  to  get  some  part  of 
our  government  to  work  with  these  people. 
Actually,  I  think  the  Canal  people  could  buy 
from  all  the  little  Central  American 
countries,  but  we  don't. 

Then  we  came  home.  On  the  next  trip,  as 
I  recall,  we  went  to  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivias, 
and  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  to  Manaus,  Brazil, 
to  fuel  up  on  the  way  home. 
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Mrak:  Actually,  I  said  we  came  home  from  Manaus, 

Brazil,  but  what  we  really  did  was  to  go  to 
Trinidad  and  then  home.  Trinidad-Tobago 
makes  up  a  separate  country.  When  we  got 
into  Colombia,  there  was  a  riot,  or 
demonstrations  and  riots  going  on  at  the 
university.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
this  was  going  on,  not  because  we  were 
coming,  but  because  they  had  changed  the 
curriculum  in  the  university  from  two  to 
three  years  in  biology  to  four  years.  And, 
ironically  enough,  they  had  done  this  because 
they  were  given  a  grant  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  of  course,  when  the  students 
heard  we  were  coming,  they  forgot  the 
university  and  went  downtown.  So,  there  were 
an  awful  lot  of  people  and  students  in  the 
town.  They  had  a  lot  of  troops  out  and  a 
lot  of  police.  I  didn't  get  excited  about 
it,  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it,  but 
some  of  the  people  were  quite  concerned. 

A.I.D.:  You  were_a  little  more  used  to  it  than  anybody 
else.  /Laugh t  er/7 

Mrak:  That  might  have  been  it.  But  it  was 

interesting  to  me  the  way  they  handled  them. 
Those  police  didn't  waste  time.  They'd  come 
along  and  take  their  clubs  and  hit  them  a 
whack  just  behind  the  knees.  They'd  almost 
double  up.  So,  anybody  who  became  mischievous 
got  a  crack  behind  the  knees,  and  if  they 
turned  around,  they'd  get  it  on  the  side  or 
even  in  front  of  the  knees.  It's  a  wonder 
they  didn't  break  some  legs. 

We  were  staying  at  the  Tackendehia  Hotel, 
a  very  fancy  hotel,  and  we  were  well-protected 
there.  When  we  arrived,  the  first  meeting  I 
had  was  with  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Enrico  Penalosa  Pemargo,  whom  I  thought  was 
one  of  the  sharpest  persons  in  agriculture  in 
all  of  Latin  America.  At  least  one  of  the 
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sharpest  I  had  met.  He  was  a  strong  one.  He 
had  reorganized  agriculture,  and  he  sure  had 
his  finger  on  things,  and  he  got  money  out  of 
the  President  and  out  of  the  Congress.  He  had 
been  able,  even,  to  change  the  constitution  so 
he  could  do  this.  He  had  authority  in  various 
sections  and  he  had  a  firm  hand.  It  is 
interesting  that  all  through  Latin  America 
one  of  the  things  that  seems  to  be  missing  is 
farm  credit,  unsecured  loans,  and  in  every 
country.  But  this  fellow,  some  way  or 
another,  was  able  to  establish  credit  banks, 
and  they  loaned  from  1 ,000  pesos  up  to 
800,000  and  someway  or  another  they  fixed  it 
so  they  got  it  back.  This,  to  me,  was  great, 
great  advance  in  a  Latin  American  country. 

Their  great  concern  in  Colombia  was  about 
coffee,  and  a  rather  interesting  thing — I 
never  realized  this,  but  the  United  States  is 
a  key  factor  in  all  international  agreements  — 
international  agreements  in  coffee  and  sugar, 
cacao,  so  they  wanted  us  to  be  sure  that  we 
held  the  price  of  coffee  up  and  so  on.  Wo 
talked  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gomez.  I 
guess  he  was  one  of  the  international  leaders. 
George  Woods  got  Rockefeller's  approval  to 
wire  the  President  from  the  airplane.  I 
neglected  to  tell  you  that  this  man,  George 
D.  Woods,  was  the  former  president  of  the 
World  Bank.  George  and  I  worked  up  the 
telegram  and  had  it  sent  on  to  Nixon  with 
Rockefeller's  approval. 

Penalosa  also  had  improved  the  growing  of 
wheat,  but  then  they  got  into  trouble  because 
they  didn't  have  the  milling  facilities,  so 
they  had  to  find  milling  facilities  and  they 
needed  people  to  help  them.  I  felt  that  he 
had  a  lot  of  imagination  and  initiative, 
because  he  got  some  money  himself  and  went 
into  the  business  of  growing  cut  flowers  in 
our  off  season  and  exporting  them  by  airplane. 
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Mrak:  And,  he  had  built  up  a  very  substantial 

business.  I'd  like  to  have  it.  They  would 
wrap  the  flowers  and  export  them  in  jet 
planes.  They,  too,  of  course,  were  interested 
in  sugar. 

We  were  able  to  visit  their  experiment 
station  not  far  from — what's  the  capital  of 
Colombia? 

A.I.D.:  Bogota. 

Mrak:  — Bogota,  and  we  also  saw  the  Rockefeller 

Foundation  station  there.  A  lot  of  the 
people  from  Davis  had  been  there.  They  know 
it  very  well.  It  is  an  excellent  station. 

They  have  a  lot  of  animal  trouble,  and  what 
Pehalosa  was  able  to  do  wa3  to  induce 
veterinarians  to  work  on  the  farms.  He  said 
he  had  about  15»0  veterinarians  in  the  country, 
and  they  figured  out  a  way  whereby  the 
veterinarians  can  bo  paid  so  much  by  the 
farmer  and  so  much  by  the  state,  and  between 
the  two,  make  a  living.  He  had  so  many  new 
ideas  like  that  I 

Well,  the  only  other  incidents  I  can 
remember  besides  what's  reported  in  these 
reports  about  Colombia  is  that  we  did  have 
dinner  one  night  with  the  President. 
Rockefeller  invited  about  eight  or  ten  and 
said,  "You're  the  ones  going  to  have  dinner." 
We  had  dinner  with  President  Misael  Pastrana 
Borrero,  I  guess  it  was,  I've  forgotten  his 
exact  name.  He  was  a  short  man,  a  very 
progressive  man  in  a  very  sad  3tate  when  we 
were  there  because  I  think  his  brother  had 
just  died  in  Spain  and  they  were  bringing 
him  home,  yet  he  entertained  us  in  the  palace 
vriiere  Bolivar  had  lived,  and  he  took  us 
through  the  whole  palace  and  showed  us  the 
various  rooms  and  where  Bolivar  had  hi3  girl 
friends,  and  things  of  this  type.  And,  the 
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Mrak:  final  thing  he  3howed  us  was  where,  when  the 

revolution  came,  Bolivar  left  his  girls  and 
jumped  out  a  window  and  got  a  horse  and 
escaped.  Apparently  Bolivar  didn’t  have 
everything  as  easy  a3  you  might  think. 

A.I.D. :  Would  you  state  what  papers  these  are  that 
you're  referring  to? 

Mrak:  Well,  these  are  the  notes  that  I  wrote  up 

after  leaving  each  country. 

A.I.D. :  Are  these  available  in  the  archives? 

Mrak:  Yes,  they're  in  the  library.  Yes,  you  see, 

this  is  Colombia  alone.  I  was  just  looking 
through  here  for  reminders  and  some  of  the 
things  that  might  not  show  up. 

While  we  were  in  Colombia,  Wharton  wasn't 
with  us.  He  missed  us  in  Colombia  because 
he  had  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  own 
organization,  but  he  caught  up  with  us  later. 
Of  course,  there's  a  lot  of  details  about 
stuff  they  want  and  all  this  and  that,  but 
I'd  say  this  pretty  much  covers  it.  I  felt 
that  the  Colombians  are  high-caliber  people. 
They  weren't  afraid  to  have  us  there. 

They're  having  trouble  because  they're 
improving  their  university  curricula,  but  it 
was  a  pleasant  stay. 

A.I.D.:  How  were  you  briefed  for  all  of  this? 

Mrak:  Each  time  before  we  left,  we  were  given  a 

briefing  by  people  in  the  State  Department 
(and  that's  a  good  point,  I'm  glad  you 
brought  it  up),  and  then  before  we  went  to 
each  country,  we  were  giving  a  briefing  book 
on  the  country.  Now,  I  have  turned  all  of  my 
briefing  books  over  to  the  library  here,  and 
I  got  my  wrists  slapped  a  little  bit  for 
doing  this. 
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A.I.D.: 

You  might  want  to  mention  why. 

Mrak: 

Well,  because  in  these  briefing  books  they 
get  very  frank.  In  the  one  on  Bolivia,  they 
told  about  the  number  of  presidents  they'd 
had,  the  strengths,  the  weaknesses  of  the 
presidents,  even  their  personal  life,  and 
the  problems  of  the  country.  They  got  into 
great  detail  so  that  we'd  have  background 
information.  Then  they  got  into  the  various 
things  in  agriculture,  economics,  the  land 
barons,  all  this  type  of  stuff.  So,  if  this 
material  became  too  public,  it  could  make 
some  people  very  angry  with  us. 

A. I.D. : 

And  did  it  become  public? 

Mrak: 

No_,  I  think  it  hasn’t.  Dick  Blanchard 
/university  librarian/  has  got  it  fairly 
well  restricted  so  that  at  least  if  a 
Colombian  or  Bolivian  should  come  in  and 
vrant  one  of  those,  I  don’t  think  he'd  give 
one  to  them. 

A. I.D. : 

I  understand  that  at  first,  before  it  was 
restricted,  some  journalist  or  someone  came 
in  and — 

Mrak : 

They  tried  to  get  them,  but  I  don’t  think 
they  got  very  much.  Subsequently  they 
assembled  the  reports  on  all  the  countries 
and  I  have  the  copies. 

A. I.D. : 

Who  di d  thi s  ? 

Mrak: 

These  are  the  team’s,  my  reports,  everybody’s 
reports  are  in  here. 

A. I.D. : 

Are  these  classified? 

Mrak: 

Yes,  and  you  can  read  them,  but  they  don't 
want  them  in  general  circulation.  I  wrote 
back  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  copy — a  full 
set — for  the  library,  and  that's  when  they 
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told  me  to  send  back  the  set  I  got.  But,  I 
didn't  do  it.  I  kept  this  set  here,  and  I'll 
turn  it  over  to  Dick  eventually.  But,  they 
felt  very  strong. 

A.I.D.:  How  did  the  State  Department  react  to  this 
commission?  Were  they  all  behind  you? 

Mrak:  No,  they  weren't.  I  think  the  State  Depart¬ 

ment  thought  it  was  all  a  lot  of  damned 
foolishness.  I  imagine  that  the  State 
Department  wishes  it  were  back  like  that  now, 
because  with  Henry  Kissinger  in  there,  they 
have  gotten  to  be  about  fifth  row  rather  than 
second  row. 

Another  rather  interesting  procedure  took 
place  before  reaching  a  country.  For  example, 
if  we  were  going  to  Colombia,  the  ambassador 
from  Colombia  could  very  well  (I  don't 
remember  if  he  did  it,  but  this  often 
happened)  join  us  when  we  left  this  country 
/U.S.A J7 ,  We  went  directly  to  Colombia,  and 
then  he  would  work  with  us  on  the  plane  on  the 
way  to  Colombia.  The  ambassadors  would 
frequently  join  us  on  the  flying  leg  from  the 
country  visited  before  his,  to  his  country. 

I  remember  very  well  when  we  went  to 
Argentina.  The  acting  ambassador  (they  didn’t 
have  an  ambassador  then)  was  on  the  plane  with 
us  from  New  York  to  Argentina,  a  direct 
flight.  And  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
Rockefeller  and  his  people,  and  then  they 
gradually  asked  different  ones  of  us  to  talk 
to  him  about  different  problems.  We  were 
briefed  and  we  talked  about  the  problems,  what 
to  look  for,  and  things  of  this  type.  It  was 
a  very  highly  organized  thing.  Nothing  like 
that  on  the  Finch  Mission.  But,  Rockefeller, 
of  course,  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  this. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Ecuador  thing  because  I'll 
talk  about  Ecuador  next. 
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It  says  "Officials  we  met,"  and  here  they 
are.  What  they've  done  then,  you  see,  they’ve 
listed  all  the  officials  that  the  various 
ones  met — "American  businessmen,  communica¬ 
tions  media,  business  and  agriculture,  culture, 
education,  finance,  health,  labor,  military, 
urban."  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  one  of  the 
delightful  men  on  the  trip  was  military. 

General  Porter,  a  four-star  general  /.former 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Command/ 
was  on  the  trip  with  us .  I  liked  him  very 
much.  And,  the  thing  that  made  it  all  the 
more  interesting  was  that  his  brother,  Robert 
Porter,  I’ve  known  for  years  as  a  scientist 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  in  microbiology  in 
the  Medical  School.  The  two  don’t  look 
alike,  but  are  both  very  fine  gentlemen  and 
they  have  that  in  common.  But,  getting  back 
to  this,  you  see  AID,  women,  youth.  (You  can 
look  through  these  if  you  want  to;  the  fact 
is,  you  might  find  these  things  very  interest¬ 
ing  reading. ) 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  a  researcher 
fifty  years  from  now  knows  where  these  things 
are,  and  can  get  them  if  he  wants  to. 

They’ll  be  in  the  library.  I’m  just  waiting 
until  everything  really  settles  down,  and 
then  I’ll  send  them  over  to  Dick.  I  like  to 
go  back  to  them  every  once  in  a  while,  for  I 
think  they're  so  valuable  that  they 
shoxildn't  be  allowed  to — no  one  should  even 
be  allowed  to  take  even  one.  We'll  never  get 
them  again. 

Okay,  from  Colombia,  then,  we  wont  to 
Ecuador. 

Now  is  this  trip  number — 

Two,  still  trip  number  two.  And  you'll  note 
on  the  map  here,  we  went  to  Bogota,  and  then 
we  flew  to  Quito  in  Ecuador,  and  then  later 
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Mrak:  I'll  point  out  how  we  went  around  Peru. 

So,  when  we  got  to  Quito,  they  lined  us 
up  in  buses  and  our  cars  and  everything,  and 
then  they  took  us  on  a  circuitous  route  into 
the  city,  and  there  were  people  rioting  in 
the  square,  so  they  got — 

A.I.D. :  Rioting? 

Mrak:  Rioting.  So,  they  took  us  to  the  edge  of  the 

city,  and  we  waited  for  quite  a  while.  They 
had  their  walkie-talkie 3  and  all  this. 

Finally  they  said  we  could  go,  and  when  we 
got  into  the  city  and  passed  the  square, 
people  were  wiping  their  eyes,  for  apparently 
they  were  tear-gassed.  And,  they  took  us  up 
to  this  lovely  hotel  on  the  hill.  (I've 
forgotten  the  name  of  it,  the  same  one  I 
stayed  in  with  Finch.)  The  hotel  wa3  plenty, 
plenty  guarded.  The  ambassador's  house  was 
very  near  the  hotel.  We  could  salk  there. 

But,  they  were  so  jittery  they  didn't  want 
us  to  get  out  of  the  hotel  unless  we  were  in 
groups  and  all  this. 

I  remember  one  incident  about  which  they 
got  very,  very  upset.  Troops  ran  wild  and 
everything  else  when  the  police  thought  they 
had  found  a  bomb  in  the  hotel.  In  the 
meantime,  the  doctor  was  very  concerned 
because  someone  had  rifled  his  materials,  and 
it  turned  out  that  what  they  had  found  was  a 
little  oxygen  bomb  that  he  had  in  case  anybody 
needed  oxygen,  so  that  settled  that  to-do. 

But,  in  Quito  we  did  not  go  out  of  the 
city.  I  was  scheduled  to  go  to  their 
agricultural  center.  (I  went  there  later  on 
the  Finch  mission.)  But,  we  worked  with 
people  in  the  city,  and  the  agricultural 
people;  we  met  any  number  of  them.  We  met 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  president 
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Mrak: 

of  their  cattle  association,  the  poultry 
producers,  some  of  the  senators,  and  mostly 
people  who  dealt  with  cattle.  We  met 
people  with  the  International  Harvester 

Company.  Here  again  Wharton  wasn't  with  me 
and  I  was  handicapped.  I  had  to  have  a 
translator.  They  arranged  this  in  the  hotel 
and  so  I  spent  all  afternoon  talking  about 
their  problems,  listening  to  them,  writing 
them  up — they're  all  written  up  in  here, 
agriculture,  you  see.  There's  quite  a  bit 
on  agriculture  back  here.  Then  we  had 
reception  after  reception.  I  think  I  told 
you  I  gained  ten  pounds  on  this  trip  and  lost 

I_don't  know  how  many  "pounds"  of  sleep. 

/Laughter_j7 

A.I.D. : 

You  gained  a  couple  legs  of  lamb,  huh? 

Mrak: 

Yes,  a  couple  legs  of  lamb.  Some  of  the 
interesting  things,  I  was  entertained  by 
the  AID  officer  and  by  the  agricultural 
attache.  The  ambassador  then — I  was  at  his 
house  one  night  when  I  was  back  there  with 

Finch.  A  very  lovely  place,  up  on  the  hill 
overlooking  a  valley — the  thing  that 
interested  me,  and  this  was  the  first  place 

I  ran  on  to  it,  was  that  they  talked  about 

4-H,  and  actually  they  had  me  meet  with  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  4-H  one  night  in 

Ecuador. 

A. I .D. : 

Had  you  been  aware  that  it  was  international? 

Mrak: 

No,  no  I  hadn't.  And  they  were  talking  about 
how  they  were  doing  it  and  how  they  were 
promoting  it,  and  things  of  this  type. 

Another  thing  that  came  up  in  several  places 
on  the  trip  to  Ecuador,  was  the  feeling  of 
bitterness  concerning  our  buying  pyre thrum 
largely  from  Kenya.  They  said,  "Look,  we 
grow  it  here  and  now  you  give  your  business 
to  those  people." 
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A.I.D. : 

What  is  pyrethrum? 

Mrak: 

Pyrethrum  is  this  chemical  that  we  use  in 
flysprays,  and  they  make  it  from  a  beautiful 
white  daisy  (looks  like  our  white  daisy)  that 
grows  there.  They  extract  it.  I  remember 

Nelson  Rockefeller  also  got  static  on 
pyrethrum,  and  I  remember  him  saying,  "What 
the  hell  is  pyrethrum?"  So,  I,  in  meeting 
with  these  people  at  i*-H,  got  talking  about 
pyrethrum.  I  said,  "I  wonder  where  I  could 
see  some."  The  fellow  said,  "Come  with  me." 

We  walked  in  front  of  his  house.  He  had 
these  daisies  all  around  his  house.  There 
was  pyrethrum. 

A.I.D. : 

And  not  a  fly  around,  huh? 

Mrak: 

Yes,  and  not  a  fly  around.  So,  I  took  them 
and  showed  them  to  Rockefeller  and  he  said, 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned."  So  we  had  no  more 
incidents,  but  we  were  restricted  greatly. 

But  a  rather  interesting  thing,  Rocky’s 
wife  was  with  him  on  this  second  trip,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  trouble — you  know,  he's 
a  great  collector  of  art,  and  he  and  his  wife 
went  downtown  and  boy,  they  bought  art.  I 
don't  know  how  they  got  it  home,  but  they 
went  to  some  of  the  art  galleries  and  bought 
native  art.  They  wanted  art  from  Ecuador. 

A.I.D. : 

Was  this  before  his  son  was  lost? 

Mrak : 

No,  it  was  after  his  son  was  lost.  I  don't 
think  we  were  having  the  tuna  war  then,  at 
least  it  didn't  seem  to  come  up.  But,  what 
did  come  up  was  a  lot  of  resentment  about 
our  big  banana  companies.  It  appears  that 
the  Standard  Fruit  Company  (Standard  and 

United  are  the  two  big  banana  companies)  had 
plantations  there,  and  they  brought  in  the 

Cavendish  variety  of  bananas  which  is  disease 
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Mrak:  resistant,  and  when  it  looked  good  Ecuador 

was  about  to  take  it  over,  and  so  Standard 
Fruit  Company  got  out;  and  anyway,  it  was 
cheaper  to  haul  from  the  Central  American 
countries.  Here  they  had  to  go  through  the 
Canal,  and  so  they  forgot  about  Ecuador. 

They  just  quit  buying  there,  and  these  people 
were  furious,  just  absolutely  furious.  And 
they  said,  "By  God,  we're  going  to  sell  to 
the  Russians."  It  was  this  kind  of  a  threat, 
you  see. 

There  was  another  little  incident  I  don't 
think  I  recorded  any  place.  Most  of  us,  not 
all  of  us,  on  the  mission  (probably  half  of 
us)  met  with  the  Minister  of  Education  (several 
of  the  ministers)  one  day,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Rockefeller  was  there,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education,  after  others  had  talked, 
got  the  floor,  and  he  really  started  in  on 
AID.  He  pounded  the  table,  and  said  several 
times,  "Mr.  Governor,  I  want  to  tell  you,  our 
engineers  are  as  good  as  yours.  You  tell  us 
to  make  up  a  project,  we  write  it,  we  send  it 
to  Washington,  they  say  we  need  eighteen 
copies,  we  send  them  to  Washington,  they  say 
that  the  school  is  not  big  enough  for  a 
school  house.  So,  we  make  a  bigger  school. 

Then  they  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  right 
place."  And  he  3aid,  "For  three  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  loan  for  a  school 
on  the  Alto  Plano,  and  I  tell  you.  Governor 
Rockefeller,  I  tell  you,  if  I  do  not  get  this 
grant  in  three  weeks,  I  will  write  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
hell."  Oh,  they  were  furious. 

A.I.D. ;  As  well  they  should  be. 

Mrak:  Yes,  so  then  I  got  to  talking  with  some  of  the 

bankers.  (Oh,  there's  a  lot  of  resentment 
about  AID.  You  run  into  it  right  and  left — I 
think  it's  probably  improved.)  I  ran  into 
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some  of  the  bankers  and  they  said,  "Look 
we're  friends  of  yours,  we  want  to  sell  you 
bananas,  and  don't  get  excited  about  selling 
to  Russia.”  So,  I  tell  you,  when  you  get 
into  a  country  with  an  unstable  government, 
with  not  much  income,  and  they  want  to  grow 
fast,  and  they  don't  have  industries,  they 
just  get  frustrated.  They  don't  have  much 
education.  Overnight  they're  trying  to  turn 
into  a  standard  of  living  that  is  just 
literally  impossible.  If  all  the  countries 
would  combine  in  Latin  America  there  would  be 
greater  possibilities.  They'd  never  do  it, 
however. 

:  Did  you  get  on  a  banana  plantation  at  all? 

No,  none.  I  saw  a  little  one  in  Hawaii,  but— 

:  You  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  provide 
good  habitation  for  the  x^orkers? 

No,  I  didn't  see  it,  but  I  saw  some  of  the 
workex’s'  and  non-workers'  habitations  in 
several  of  the  coxmtries — Peru,  Chile, 

Brazil.  I  want  to  tell  you,  it's  just 
unbelievable .  Not  only  workers  but  the  poor 
people  who  have  nothing.  You  just  don't 
believe  people  live  that  way,  but  they're  no 
worse  than  what  I  saw  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Now,  what  seems  to  happen  in  these 
coxmtries,  in  Ecuador  and  others,  happened  on 
the  Ivory  Coast.  The  natives  come  out  of  the 
hills  and  then  they  go  to  the  cities.  No 
jobs,  no  education,  they  don't  know  what  to 
do,  so  they  live  where  they  can.  They  may 
sleep  in  doorx^ays.  They  may  pick  up  old 
pieces  of  tin,  boxes,  cardboard,  make  a 
shelter — no  water,  no  sewage.  They  may  be 
near  a  river  some  place.  Their  refuse  goes 
into  the  river  and  they  wash  their  clothes 
and  take  water  out  of  it.  Disease  is  rampant; 
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malnutrition;  this  is  the  kind  of  thing.  And, 
then  they  go  to  criminal  acts.  I  am  told  in 
Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  that  you  must  drive 
your  car  with  your  windows  closed  regardless 
of  the  temperature,  because  if  you're  sitting 
there  and  your  watch  is  showing  and  your 
window  is  open,  they  come  right  in  and  they'll 
pull  your  watch  right  off  your  hand.  Take 
your  hand  right  with  it,  if  need  be.  I've 
heard  of  a  girl  that  lost  a  part  of  her  ear 
losing  an  earring.  This  i3  the  tragic  thing. 
How  do  you  handle  things  like  that?  A  tough 
thing!  That's  why  they've  gone  to  the  tuna 
war. 

I  was  on  a  banana  plantation  in  Costa  Rica  for 
a  week.  Standard  Fruit  had  built  some 
beautiful  cement  block  houses  for  their 
workers.  And,  I  just  wondered  if-- 

I  was  going  to  say,  when  you  mentioned  Costa 
Rica,  that  I  would  expect  it  to  be  good,  and 
I  would  expect  both  United  and  Standard  Fruit 
Companies  to  do  a  good  job  for  their  workers. 
When  I  was  speaking  of  workers,  I  was  talking 
about  people  who  did  not  work  in  our  companies. 

I  see. 

I  was  talking  about  their  own  native  workers. 
Well  anyway,  that  just  about  covers  the 
incidents  in  Ecuador.  It  was  always  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  when  we  left  the  hotel  to  drive  to 
the  airport  to  see  the  troops  line  the 
streets  for  miles,  ready  to  shoot.  Now,  when 
we  left  Ecuador,  the  logical  place  to  go 
would  have  been  Chile.  But,  it  was  made 
clear  to  us  that  Chile  wasn't  interested  in  us 
at  that  time.  Fry  was  president,  a  very 
friendly  president,  but  he  was  afraid  it 
might  tip  the  balance  one  way  or  the  other. 

See,  this  was  only  a  year  or  two  years,  I 
guess,  before  the  election  of  their  President 
Allende,  so  we  by-passed  it. 
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Well,  we  were  also  having  trouble  with 
Peru.  The  military  coup  had  taken  place,  and 
in  Peru  they  told  us  that  we  were  not  welcome. 
They  were  angry  at  us  because  of  this 
International  Oil  Company  they  had  taken  over 
and  we  had  cut  off  AID  and  we’d  cut  off  a  lot 
of  things,  and  so  they  were  sort  of  indicating 
their  anger  toward  us, 

:  Peru  is  where  /Professor  Roy;7  Bainer  spent 

five  years  setting  up  the  La  Molina 
University. 

Yes,  I  saw  that.  I  went  out  and  saw  that  with 
the  Pinch  Mission. 

Were  they  appreciative? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  It’s  the  military  and 
government,  you  know,  that  does  all  the  nasty 
things.  Well,  anyway,  so  when  we  flew  out  of 
Ecuador,  it  was  rather  interesting.  They 
flew  directly  east,  and  then  they  angled 
southeast,  bypassing  this  little  northeastern 
tip  of  Peru,  and  we  went  over  Brazil,  and 
flew  into  Bolivia,  and  when  we  got  down  to 
southeastern  Peru,  we  just  skirted  inside  the 
Bolivian  border  in  order  to  land  at  La  Paz. 
Now,  Bolivia,  apparently  is  one  of  the  most 
unstable  countries  in  the  world.  I  hadn’t 
realized  this.  They’ve  had  a  president  for 
about  every  eight  months  of  existence,  or 
something  like  that.  And,  when  we  were  heading 
for  Bolivia,  it  appeared  they  might  be  having 
another  revolution.  So,  there  were  an  awful 
lot  of  telephone  calls,  telecommunications, 
between  Bolivia  and  the  airplane  when  we  were 
up  in  the  air  as  to  whether  we  should  go  or 
not.  So,  what  had  happened  just  two  or  three 
months  before  we  went  down  there,  the 
president,  who  was  one  of  their  more  stable 
presidents,  was  killed,  you  might  call  it,  by 
a  helicopter  crash  and  the  vice-president,  a 
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Mrak:  fellow  named  Salinas,  took  over.  He  was 

considered  a  weak  man.  This  is  all  outlined 
in  the  briefing  document  which  was  not  to  be 
made  public.  And  so  they  finally  decided 
they  would  meet  at  the  airport.  Their 
airport  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  I  guess, 
11|»000  feet,  and  that's  when  x-jo  were  all 
briefed  on  how  to  walk,  and  there  were  oxygen 
containers  everyplace.  Funny,  though,  I 
never  really  felt  it.  And,  we  met  at  the 
airport.  Well,  their  airports  are  quite 
primitive  to  start  with.  You  can  imagine 
finding  places  to  meet  was  something.  I  met 
in  a  tiny  little  room  that  was  a  guardhouse 
or  something,  with  the  Department  of 
Agricultxire .  Cliff  Wharton  was  supposed  to 
have  been  there,  but  he  hadn't  caught  up 
with  us.  The  plane  that  he  was  taking  from 
New  York  to  Quito  was  delayed  and  he  missed 
our  flight  out  of  Quito,  so  then  he  took  a 
plane  from  Peru  to  Bolivia  and  it  got  there 
late.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  La  Paz,  he 
came  running  across  the  field  and  stopped 
the  plane  and  got  on  it.  So,  that  was 
interesting. 

We  didn't  want  to  go  into  the  city 
because  of  the  potential  revolution,  and 
secondly  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
appears  that  in  going  from  La  Paz  to  the 
airport,  the  road  goes  down  some  steep 
embankments,  it's  a  mountain  road,  and  clear 
back  to  the  days  when  the  Spaniards  went 
through  there  the  natives  would  go  up  on 
the  cliffs  above  and  throw  rocks  at  them. 

So,  they  felt  that  we  shouldn't  go  through 
that  and  into  the  city.  We  didn't. 

Before  we  left,  invariably — no  matter 
where  we  were  (I  neglected  to  mention  this) 
--at  the  airport,  or  before  we  got  to  the 
airport,  there  was  a  press  conference.  And 
we  would  all — sometimes,  depending  on  what 
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Mrak:  the  news  might  be — we’d  sit  at  a  table  in 

front.  Nelson  Rockefeller  would  report,  some 
of  the  others  might  report,  and  there  was  a 
report  at  the  Bolivian  airport,  and  there's 
where  the  President  came  and  told  about  his 
desire  for  friendship,  but  he  didn't  last 
very  long  after  that.  He  was  thrown  out  by 
Torres,  and  then  Torres  was  thrown  out.  I 
think  since  we  were  there,  there 've  been 
three  or  four  presidents. 

A.I.D. :  What  news  reporters  were  at  these  press 
conferences? 

Mrak:  That's  a  good  point,  and  rather  interesting. 

As  I  understand  it — I'm  not  sure  of  this  but 
I  think  it's  true — Rockefeller  himself  put 
about  two  million  dollars  in  thi3  trip.  And 
he  hired  a  Pan  American  plane  just  to  bring 
the  news  people  along,  so,  there  was  a  galaxy 
of  them.  The  news  people  weren't  always 
reporting  honestly  in  the  matter.  The  only 
one  that  did,  really  was  the  Miami  Herald 
because  George  Beebe,  the  senior  managing 
editor  was  along  with  us. 

But,  to  give  you  an  example  of  their 
misstatements  and  overstatements  (I  came 
home  and  people  were  scared  to  death  over 
what  had  happened),  all  they  reported  was 
about  the  riots,  and  they  overdid  it  with 
the  headlines  and  all.  To  give  you  an 
example,  too,  when  we  were  in  Costa  Rica, 
there  were  about  a  hundred  people  outside 
the  presidential  palace,  and  they  were 
demonstrating.  The  newspaper  people  were 
out  writing  and  the  TV  people  were  there 
with  their  cameras.  Then,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  group  of  other  people,  labor  and 
students,  came  up  and  drove  them  away.  And 
the  cameras  folded  and  the  newspaper  people 
walked  off — never  reported  it.  It's  that 
type  of  a  thing  that  gets  me. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rockefeller 
made  this  all  possible  and  wined  and  dined 
these  people,  I  never  felt  that  they  did  good 
reporting.  But,  I  have  strong  feelings  that 
newspaper  reporters  are  about  as  inaccurate 
as  they  can  possibly  be.  And,  the  thing  that 
astounds  me  is  that  the  American  public  is 
sucker  enough  to  always  believe  in  them. 

This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  very  wise 
Brazilian  person.  He  said,  "Well,  we  think 
our  newspapers  are  far  better  than  yours 
because  you  don't  get  good  people  in  reporting. 
You  get  people  that  don't  seem  able  to  do 
anything  else.  You  get  highly  inferior  people. 
But,  in  our  country,  if  you  want  to  get 
someplace,  you  go  into  the  military,  into  the 
church,  or  into  the  newspapers."  So,  they  get 
the  best  qualified  people  and  he  said,  "You 
get  the  worst.  And  that's  why,  comparatively 
speaking,  your  papers  are  so  lousy." 

So  this  was  the  situation  in  Bolivia. 

Prom  Bolivia,  then,  we  flew  on  to  Manaus,  in 
the  center  of  Brazil.  This  was  a  city  that 
was  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  rubber  economy. 

It  was  a  booming  city  before  World  War  I,  up 
to  World  War  I.  It  is  about  two  thousand 
miles  up  the  Amazon  River.  It  was  a  seaport, 
and  it  sure  shows  the  glories  of  the  past. 

They  have  a  tremendous  opera  house  there.  We 
were  shown  the  opera  house  and  while  we  were 
there  they  were  having  high  school  students 
playing  in  concerts,  playing  pianos  and 
competing.  And  so  many  places  they  show  you 
the  churches,  but  here  they  were  so  proud  of 
their  culture.  We  were  met  by  the  mayor  and 
we  were  taken  in  buses  around  town.  We  saw 
the  city  and  saw  the  new  stadium  they  were 
building  and  above  all  the  opera  house. 

Prom  there,  then,  we  went  on  to — directly 
north  to  Trinidad-Tobago .  Trinidad-Tobago  is 
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Mrak:  now  one  independent  country,  i  found  it  a 

fascinating  country  because  they  have  three 
races  to  deal  with:  English,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  The  minister  at  that  time  was 
Chinese,  a  very  clever  guy.  Or  was  he  black? 
They've  got  blacks  too.  I  guess  the  minister 
was  a  black  named  Williams,  and  then  they  had 
their  Chinese  a3  a  number  two  man.  I  heard 
semuch  about  Port-of-Spain.  I  heard  so  much 
about  the  tropical  agriculture  university 
there.  And  sometimes  it's  just  too  bad  to  see 
these  things  after  you  hear  about  them, 
because  the  balloon  is  sort  of  punctured. 

Anyhow,  the  thing  I  was  impressed  with  in 
going  out  in  the  country  was  the  enormous 
air  bases  that  the  Allies  had  there, 
particularly  the  United  States.  This  land 
has  all  been  burned  over  to  the  Trinidadians, 
but  I  don't  know  what  they're  going  to  do 
with  it.  They  are  very  concerned  about  an 
inadequacy  of  food,  and  they've  gone  into 
animal  culture  and  especially  pig  culture, 
and  they  think  they've  made  some  good 
advances.  Whether  they  have,  or  not,  I 
don't  know. 

They  are  concerned  about  their  economy. 
Right  now  there  is  a  large  oil  processing 
corporation  on  the  island,  but  how  long  it'll 
stay  there  I  don't  know.  They  haul  oil  in, 
process  it  into  gasoline  and  chemicals  and 
haul  it  out--petro-chemical  industry. 

One  of  their  big  problems,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  more  so  there  than  almost  anyplace  we 
went,  was  the  age  group,  the  large  number  of 
young  people  as  compared  with  older,  and  no 
work.  These  countries  want  their  independence, 
but  what  do  they  do  with  it?  They  want  their 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  They  want  independence 
and  they  want  support. 


Mrak: 

One  time  sugar  was  so  important — Tobago 
was  all  sugar- -and  a  lot  of  sugar  in 

Trinidad.  This  is  gone,  now.  So,  the  young 
people  are  really  causing  the  problem.  We 
spent  two  days  there. 

In  the  Hilton  Hotel  there,  interestingly 
enough,  we  had  our  news  conference.  We  had 
a  lunch  one  day  when  Galo  Plaza  was  there. 

He  *  3  the  secretary  general  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  located  in 

Washington,  and  he  told  us  the  story  of  how 
the  Rockefeller  Mission  came  about. 

I  enjoyed  Trinidad.  They  put  on  quite 
a  party  for  us  one  night.  And  they  had 
their  oil  drums — 

A.I.D. : 

Calypso? 

Mrak : 

Calypso  drums.  They  really  had  the  Calypso. 
They  got  Rockefeller  out  dancing  with  the 
native  girls  and  lovely  ones,  too. 

A.I.D. : 

Did  you  go  over  to  Tobago? 

Mrak: 

No,  we  didn't  get  to  Tobago.  I'd  have  liked 
to  have  gone .  I  wanted  very  much  to  bring 
one  of  those  oil  drums  homo,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  I  could  do  it.  That  was  about  it, 
and  from  there  we  headed  on  back  to  New  York. 

The  next  trip — 

A.I.D. : 

Which  was  trip  number  three? 

Mrak: 

Trip  number  three.  I  have  to  stop  and  think 
what  we  did  here  on  trip  number  three.  We 
went  to  Brazil,  and  then  Uruguay,  and  then  as 
I  recall,  back  to  Guyana.  But,  in  Brazil  we 
went  to  three  places,  to  Brasilia,  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Mrak: 
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So,  really,  it  was  very  pleasant  meeting 
different  people  at  Brasilia.  The  important 
thing  there  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  we 
drove  out  to  see  an  experiment  station,  some 
thirty  miles  out  of  town,  being  operated  by 
IRI  research  institute,  and  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  with  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  how  it  had 
deteriorated  when  I  was  back  with  the  Finch 
Mission.  They  had  taken  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  IRI  and  were  running  it  themselves. 

In  Rio  we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
various  segments  of  agriculture  and  they  told 
us  what  they  needed,  where  they  needed 
technical  help,  where  they  needed  financial 
help  even  to  the  extent  of  wanting  to  know 
how  to  make  whiskey.  In  Sao  Paulo  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  some  of  our  old  friends. 
I’d  spent  time  down  there.  Their  problems 
were  3till  what  they  were  years  before. 

These  are  all  written  up  in  my  report.  In 
the  Jaragua  Hotel  which  I'd  stayed  in  when 
I  was  down  there  years  ago,  in  Sao  Paulo— 
that's  a  hotel  with  offices  about  five  or  six 
floors  up  and  then  above,  hotel];  interesting— 
there  we  met  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
key  people.  And  there's  one  place  where 
Rockefeller  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  my 
meetings,  because  coffee  is  so  important. 

We  got  into  a  lot  of  hassle  there  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  tariff  on 
powdered  coffee,  or  should  it  be  allowed  to 
come  in  without  tariff.  And  here's  where  I 
had  great  help  from  the  Nestle  people  in  New 
York.  In  fact,  Jerry  /G.  J J  Gogniat, 
president  of  American  Nestld,  even  flew  to 
California  to  give  me  data.  It  was  his  data 
that  helped  me  so  much — and,  as  far  a3  Nestl6 
was  concerned,  they  didn't  give  a  darn 
whether  it  went  one  way  or  another.  It  was  a 
matter  of  quality.  Powdered  coffee  was 
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Mrak:  really  a  hot  item  there,  and  Brazil  felt  that 

by  manufacturing  they  could  increase  the 
value  of  coffee  and  thi3  would  help  them. 

They  also,  I  felt,  should  have  gotten 
into  other  types  of  processing.  But,  freeze- 
dried  coffee  has  come  in  since,  and  so, 
that's  quite  another  thing.  They've  tried 
powdered  coffee  and  haven't  gotten  very  far 
with  it.  (Maybe  they  have  now.)  They  are 
also,  of  course,  interested  in  other  exports. 
They're  going  into  manufacturing.  They’d 
like  to  cut  our  imports  down  and  sell  us  more 
exports.  They’re  very  concerned  about  their 
northeast;  Recife  and  Belem  and  up  in  there. 
That's  a  real  poverty-stricken  area  in 
Brazil.  They  say  they  build  highways  out  of 
there,  and  then,  they're  immediately  loaded 
with  people  walking  out  of  the  area  and  no 
one  can  drive  on  them.  It's  been  my  general 
observation  that  they've  put  great  effort  in 
building  that  up  and  I  don't  see  how  it  works. 
But,  they  have  so  segmented  their  government 
that  people  in  education  are  here,  people  in 
experiment  work  and  agriculture  there,  in 
water  here,  in  power  there,  and  they  don't 
get  together.  They've  got  to  get  together 
if  they're  going  to  develop  this  area.  So, 
that  is  their  big  problem  there,  as  I  see  it. 
We,  of  course,  had  in  the  three  cities  in 
Brazil  parties  galore  (and  probably  a  pound 
or  two  of  lamb  came  back  in  those  places). 

We  stayed  in  a  hotel  on  the  Copacabana,  the 
Palace,  I  guess  it  was.  I  liked  the 
Brazilian  people,  and  I  can  see  great  advances 
coming  along  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  they 
have  a  dictatorship. 

They  are  going  into  hybrid  corn,  and  you 
can  sure  see  the  effect  of  Rockefeller,  his 
group,  his  influence  in  that  country.  We 
would  go  down  there  and  so  many  people  would 
come  up  who  were  working  with  them.  He's  a 
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man  (as  I  could  see  it)  held  in  reverence 
there.  Well,  from  Brazil  we  went  on  to 
Asuncion,  Paraguay.  This  was  an  interesting 
little  country,  a  very  poor  country.  I  met 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
almost  looked  like  a  fresh  graduate  from 
college.  Of  course,  they're  very  interested 
in  beef.  That's  their  big  product.  They'd 
like  to  export  more  corned  beef,  but  their 
plants  have  run  down.  Sanitation  is  down. 
They  have  a  terrible  problem  with  the 
farmers.  They  have  disease  in  the  animals, 
and  the  slaughter  people  don't  like  to  buy 
small  animals  because  they  figure  it's  too 
costly  to  slaughter  them,  so  they  pay  less 
for  them.  They  pay  more  for  the  big  animals, 
so  the  farmer  with  his  mentality  tries  to 
keep  the  animals  until  they  get  big  but  they 
can't  get  big.  He  feeds  them  and  feeds  them 
and  feeds  them,  and  he  never  gets  a  big 
animal,  so  they're  in  this  vicious  cycle. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  the 
culture  of  the  country.  They  speak  two 
languages,  Spanish  and  the  native  Indian 
language;  I  didn't  realize  that.  And  a 
good  many  of  the  people  speak  both  of  them. 
When  we  got  there  they  had  to  heat  the 
hotel  up.  It  was  in  winter,  of  course;  it 
was  in  June.  And  apparently  it's  a  sort  of 
an  overlooked  country.  As  I  say,  I  liked 
it.  Apparently  there  is  a  religious  sect 
that's  in  Michigan,  and  I  think  maybe  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mennonites,  who  have  gone  in 
there  and  done  well.  They  have  been  very 
successful  in  farming,  and  appear  to  be  the 
only  ones  who  are  successful — so  successful 
to  the  point  that  sometimes  the  natives 
resent  them. 

We  had  several  meetings.  The  hotel  was 
small;  we'd  come  back.  They  blocked  off  one 
elevator  and  God,  it  took  hours  to  get  up  to 
our  room.  As  I  told  you,  they  turned  the 
heat  off,  and  after  we  got  there  it  took 
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Mrak:  hours  until  the  hotel  was  heated  up.  We  had 

a  big  banquet  one  night  and  boy  it  was  cold! 
Rocky  was  cold  in  his  room  end  in  the 
presidential  suite.  He  was  warned  that  it 
was  going  to  be  cold  in  this  banquet  hall, 
so  he  put  on  his  silk  pajamas  under  his  suit. 
Most  of  us  didn’t  have  any  warm  clothing. 

They  put  on  tremendous  entertainment  for  us, 
just  wonderful.  Rocky  was  sitting  at  this 
banquet  table  with  President  Stroessner,  who 
is  a  dictator,  a  benevolent  dictator,  and 
the  tablecloth  didn’t  come  down  very  far  so 
everyone ' s  legs  were  visible  to  the  open 
floor  in  front  of  the  table.  Rocky  had  his 
legs  crossed  and  his  pajamas  were  down  over 
his  shoes.  /Laughter^/  I  told  him  about  it 
later  and  he  said,  ’’Nol" 

This  little  fellow,  this  minister  of 
agriculture  I  met  there,  actually  visited  me 
here  at  Davis  one  time.  You  just  want  to 
help  these  people.  They  are  trying  again 
with  4“H,  the  bankers  and  others  are  working 
with  them.  They  had  problems.  I  don’t  know 
how  you  can  make  a  little  country  like  this 
go.  They  were  at  war  with  Bolivia,  you 
know,  and  they  took  land  away  from  Bolivia, 
but  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?  They 
don't  have  money  to  develop  it.  They  all 
need  money,  unsecured  loans,  to  help  them. 

Well  anyway,  from  there  we  went  to--let's 
see,  how  did  we  do  this--my  map  indicates  that 
we  went  from  there  to  Uruguay.  I  can  cover 
Uruguay  now,  anyway.  In  Uruguay  we  had  some 
problems,  because  they're  always  having  a 
revolution  there.  Uruguay  was  one  of  the 
most  progressive  countries  in  all  Latin 
America.  You  can  find  this  in  the  briefing 
book.  What  happened  was  that  they  over- 
welfared  the  country  and  now  they  have  a 
defunct  welfare  state.  They  became  so 
welfare-minded,  that  people  just  quit  working 
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and  lived  on  the  government.  So,  nobody  does 
anything.  It's  just  come  to  a  standstill. 
Their  plants  have  gone  downhill;  foreign 
people  have  moved  out.  I  talked  with  some  of 
the  industry  people,  had  lunch  with  them 
there.  They  said,  "Well,  no  problem.  We 
don’t  pay  income  tax.  We  can  get  around  it," 
so  there  is  no  income  to  take  care  of  the 
welfare  3tate. 

The  attitude  is  that  way,  so  there  are 
people,  the  Tubinares  and  others,  who  are 
building  up  tremendous  resentment  against  us, 
against  everybody.  They're  just  mad.  So,  we 
did  not  go  into  Montevideo.  Instead  we  went 
to  the  little  seacoast  town  of  Punta  del  Este 
about  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  of  Montevideo 
(there’s  an  airport  there),  and  they  opened 
up  the  town  for  us.  It  was  winter;  it  wa3 
closed  because  it’s  a  summer  resort.  We  had 
very  nice  hotels  and  accommodations  there. 

The  town  is  pretty  much  owned  by  wealthy 
Argentinians,  because  they  come  up  there  to 
the  seashore  in  the  summer.  We  talked  about 
their  problems,  and  they  have  them.  It’s 
pretty  pitiful.  The  scientific  talent  has 
left  the  country.  They  have  one  veterinarian. 
They  had  a  plant  pathologist  and  she  left. 

It’s  just  this  type  thing.  And  here,  at  one 
time,  was  a  great  country.  The  new  president 
they  have  is  trying  to  bring  it  back.  Whether 
he  will  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  But — so,  that 
was  the  situation  there.  Prom  there  we  then 
went  north  and  landed  at  Puerto  Rico.  That’s 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  there  wo  were 
anyway,  and  we  spent  half  a  day  there,  and 
then  came  on  home. 

Actually,  the  country  we  have  left  out 
now  is  Argentina. 

A.I.D.:  Is  thi3  the  fourth  trip? 
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Mrak:  Yes,  well,  Argentina  may  have  been  the  third 

or  fourth.  I  think  that  Argentina  was  the 
fourth.  But  some  of  the  other  countries 
around  the  Caribbean  may  have  come  in  on  the 
third.  Wait  a  minute l  No,  let's  let  this 
stay  the  fourth. 

We  flew  directly  to  Argentina  from  New 
York,  and  here  the  charges  d'affaires  went  with 
us  all  the  way,  briefed  us  pretty  well.  We 
got  to  Argentina.  There  was  a  little  rest¬ 
lessness  there.  For  a  country  that  has  no 
minorities  and  that  is  well  educated,  it's 
absolutely  fantastic  that  they  have  so  much 
trouble  with  their  government.  It's  a  well- 
advanced  country  in  every  way,  you  might  say, 
except  in  government. 

When  we  got  there  we  were  well  met  at 
the  airport,  and  we  were  taken  to  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  and  I've  never  seen  so  many 
motorcycles,  automobiles,  and  army  policemen 
in  my  life.  They  had  thousands  of  them  out. 

I  was  really  busy  around  Argentina.  We  just 
had  an  hour  or  two  to  do  a  little  shopping 
one  day,  but  beyond  that  we  didn't  do  very 
much  in  a  personal  way. 

You  may  have  heard  about  the  Jockey  Club 
in  Argentina  that  burned  down.  Well,  there 
was  also  another  thing  known  as — could  be 
the  Farmer's  Club  or  something  like  that-- 
one  of  the  most  elite  clubs  in  Argentina. 

Its  membership  is  made  up  of  the  very  elite 
landowners.  (I've  been  there  twice  now.) 

We  met  at  that  club  one  day  to  talk  about 
the  farmers  and  the  landowners,  and  most  of 
their  time  was  spent  telling  us  to  lay  off  of 
them — they  didn’t  put  it  that  way  but  that 
was  what  they  meant — as  far  as  land  reform 
was  concerned  because  Argentine  laws  are  such 
that  in  a  few  generations  there  wouldn't  be 
any  need  for  land  reform.  You  can  only 
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Mrak:  inherit  so  much;  then,  too,  when  they  develop 

irrigation  districts,  you  can  only  get  so 
much  land,  and  so  on. 

So,  these  large  landowners  told  us  to 
mind  our  own  business. 

A.I.D. :  How's  their  beefsteak? 

Mrak:  The  beef  is  good  when  you  get  it.  There's  a 

rather  interesting  thing,  in  a  way.  One  of 
the  things  that  makes  people  unhappy  is  the 
shortage  of  meat  on  the  market  in  Argentina. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  large  land  barons 
feel  that  by  holding  their  beef  they  get 
better  prices,  and  then  they're  a  little 
resentful  if  this  is  mentioned.  They'd  like 
to  export  it,  but  they  are  having  trouble 
exporting  it  now  because  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  There  was  an  awful  lot  of  resentment 
when  we  were  there  over  England's  refusal  and 
our  refusal  to  take  the  meat.  But  since  then 
a  lot  of  things  have  been  corrected.  You 
asked  me  about  any  changes.  A  commission  was 
appointed  and  it  developed  methods  of 
processing  their  beef  so  that  the  foot-and- 
mouth  is  not  present.  It  is  then  put  in 
plastic  bags  and  shipped.  An  awful  lot  of 
this  beef  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
for  soups,  for  hamburgers,  for  canned  hash, 
for  canned  spaghetti  and  meatballs,  and  so  on. 
There’s  an  enormous  amount  of  meat  used  that 
way.  The  cooked  meat  that  comes  in  is  used 
in  this  way.  At  the  time  there  was  a  lot  of 
resentment  toward  us  (it  was  rather 
interesting)  for  not  paying  more  for  their 
beef.  The  farmers  weren't  getting  enough,  they 
said.  So,  we  pointed  out  that  if  they  took 
their  export  tax  off  they'd  get  a  lot  of 
money,  and  their  answer  was,  "Well,  this  is 
our  problem."  Sure  it's  their  problem,  but 
they  want  us  to  pay  more  anyway. 
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We  met  with  those  people,  we  met  with  AID, 
we  met  with  farmers.  Finally,  the  last  group 
we  met  with  were  representatives  of  government, 
industry,  and  bankers,  and  the  feeling  toward 
us  was  absolutely  unbelievable.  We  got  into 
the  crossfire  of  some  other  feelings. 

Apparently  some  of  the  people  were  not  invited 
to  all  the  banquets  and  receptions,  and 
especially  the  first  night.  They  were  damned 
mad,  and  Wharton  and  I  got  into  this  crossfire 
the  second  night.  Wharton  listened  and  talked, 
and  in  every  case  when  it  got  too  hot  I  said, 

"I  don’t  understand  Spanish.’'  I  just  let 
them  steam  it  out.  Their  feelings  were  just 
unbelievable  and  bitter  toward  us,  and  what 
it  really  came  down  to  was  jealousy.  They 
were  frustrated.  Peron  had  left  such  a  mess 
they  haven't  been  able  to  recover  from  it. 

You  3ee,  he  wanted  to  build  up  industry  and 
he  tried  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
and  he  ended  up  by  destroying  agriculture,  in 
a  way,  and  not  building  up  industry.  You  see, 
he  put  an  export  tax  on  everything,  and  it 
just  killed  them.  At  one  time  Argentina 
really  had  a  good  part  of  the  world's 
commerce  in  wheat  and  meat.  They  talked  a 
lot  about  technology  and  things  of  thi3  type, 
but  they  always  felt  that  what  we  really 
need  is  to  cooperate  more  freely  with  money — 
the  U.S.  and  Argentina— in  dominating  south 
South  America.  This  is  what  they  want.  Well, 
all  the  details  are  written  up. 

There  were  no  demonstrations,  but  boy, 
they  were  sure  prepared  for  it.  While  we  were 
there  one  of  the  labor  leaders  was  killed.  I 
guess  he  was  a  Peronista.  And  this  caused 
Andy  McLellan,  our  labor  man,  some  concern. 

Some  people  tried  to  tie  it  to  us,  but  it 
just  happened.  Someone  went  up  to  his  office 
and  shot  him.  Of  course,  you  know,  they  also 
shot  and  kidnapped  one  of  their  past 
presidents.  I  don't  know  if  they  ever  found 
him.  They're  always  full  of  mischief  of  this 
type.  I  think  since  we  were  there  there 've 
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Mrak:  been  two  or  three  presidents.  They  throw  one 

out  and  another  comes  in.  They  just  can’t 
get  their  economy  straightened  out. 

Anyway,  the  other  areas  that  we  visited 
were  in  the  Caribbean,  and  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  countries  that  we  visited  was 
Guyana;  this  was  British  Guiana  as  we  used  to 
call  it.  It's  an  independent  country.  The 
newspapers  reported  about  Japan  and  all  the 
Communists.  Well,  we  didn't  see  any  such 
thing.  It  was  eleven  miles  from  the  airport 
to  the  city.  What's  the  city- -Bridgetown  or 
Georgetown--Bridgetown  is  in  the  Barbados. 
Along  the  way  to  town  there  were  banners 
welcoming  us.  There  were  no  guards, 
policemen  every  few  miles  with  a  sidestick 
and  no  side  arms.  It  was  the  most  peaceful 
thing  that  we  had,  except  in  the  newspapers. 

We  did  not  take  the  whole  mission  to  Guyana 
because  there  were  not  enough  places  (even 
for  those  who  went)  to  house  them.  As  it  was, 
I  think  Rockefeller  and  his  close  associates 
had  eight  or  nine  rooms  in  the  hotel  of  about 
twenty  rooms,  and  the  others  were  farmed  out 
to  private  houses.  I  guess  I  rooted  somebody 
out  of  bed.  I  don't  know.  We  at  least  found 
a  place  to  sleep. 

A.I.D. :  Tourism  can't  be  a  very  big  business. 

Mrak:  None  at  all,  really.  It's  tragic.  American 

labor  has  built  labor  camps  doxijn  there  for 
their  labor.  But  here's  a  country  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with.  The  prime 
minister,  a  colored  man,  Forbes  Burnham — 
they  have  three  ethnic  groups,  the  Indians 
from  India,  the  native  Indians,  and  the 
blacks.  There  are  a  few  whites,  too. 
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Mrak:  Well,  they've  got  a  coalition  now,  and  they 

seem  to  be  working  together.  But  they're 
trying  awfully  hard  to  raise  that  country  by 
its  bootstraps.  They  were  dedicating,  one 
day,  a  month  of  free  labor  to  the  country  to 
help  build  roads.  They  were  back  in  the 
pioneering  days.  Apparently  the  country  has 
potential  wealth,  a  lot  of  aluminum,  bauxite. 
They  need  power;  they  want  to  develop  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  They  want  to  develop  the 
back  coimtry  and  get  into  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising.  Rice  is  their  big  thing 
now,  but  it's  mostly  right  down  along  the 
coast  where  they  have  dikes  to  hold  in  the 
water  and  hold  out  the  ocean  water.  And 
you'll  see  drainage  setups  just  like  you  do 
in  Holland.  The  city  is  really  very  small. 
There  was  one  big  store  as  I  remember.  It 
must  have  been  like  a  British  outpost. 

A.I.D. :  Rice  is  fairly  tolerant  of  salt,  isn't  it? 

Mrak:  Well,  I  guess  it  must  be,  because  there  must 

be  salt  seepage  in  there.  But,  they  want  to 
get  into  other  things .  They  want  to  export 
more.  A  rather  interesting  thing,  they  are 
so  busy  that  they  are  importing  labor  now. 

And  when  we  met  with  the  people  in 
agriculture  they  even  gave  us  little  gifts 
of  different  things — things  of  that  type. 

So,  I've  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart 
for  this  country  which  is  working  so  hard. 

The  whole  attitude  was  one  of  constructiveness. 
They'd  like  some  loans.  They  need  technical 
help.  They  don't  want  to  send  their  students 
to  American  universities  yet.  They'd  rather 
have  us  come  down  and  build  up  their  junior 
colleges,  and  they  feel  that's  the  level  of 
agriculture  they  need  now;  later,  maybe  a 
four-year  college.  And  when  they  get  to 
absorb  that,  then  maybe  they  could  send  some 
of  their  students  here  to  do  graduate  work. 
They  could  take  four  years  here  and  come  back 
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Mrak:  and  use  them.  If  they  send  them  here  now 

they're  merely  exporting  them,  because  they 
have  no  place  for  them  when  they  get  back, 
and  they  wouldn't  go  back. 

I  was  interested  in  this  kind  of  reasoning. 
I  was  very  impressed  with  them.  It's  a 
frontier  country,  believe  me.  They  have  a 
nice  airport  and  are  very  proud  of  it.  Our 
reception  was  great  and  peaceful.  In  spite 
of  the  stealing  that's  supposed  to  go  on  we 
never  saw  any  of  it.  We  had  tropical  nights. 

It  was  wonderful  to  hear  the  birds  sing, 
birds  that  sing  all  night — they  seem  so 
happy. 

Well  then,  we  had  an  experience  in 
Hispaniola,  which  is  made  up  of  two  countries, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti.  The 
Dominican  Republic  to  me  was  very  impressive, 
a  lush,  green  country.  It  is  Spanish¬ 
speaking.  Apparently  the  only  problem  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  in  the  city.  In 
the  city  of  Ciudad  Trujillo — the  rest  of  the 
country  is  peaceful  and  quiet,  but  in  the 
city  of  Trujillo  is  where  the  Communist  blocs 
are,  and  they've  never  seemed  to  be  able  to 
root  them  out.  Remember,  Trujillo  was  a 
dictator. 

We  met  in  the  palace  with  the  President. 

We  were  there  with  him  one  night  and  I  had 
the  wits  scared  out  of  me  because  they  were 
so  disorganized.  It  didn't  appear  we  had  any 
way  to  get  back  to  the  hotel,  and  you  don't 
go  wandering  around  that  city  at  night.  But, 
we  finally  ended  up  there.  But,  it  was 
rather  interesting.  The  first  day  I  met 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
right-hand  man  who  was  a  Catholic  priest 
refugee  from  Cuba,  a  very  bright  guy*  The 
Minister  was  a  graduate,  I  think,  of  Purdue 
University.  They  had  graduates  from  Texas 
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Mrak:  A&M  there  helping  them.  They  wanted  to  get 

into  food  technology.  They  wanted  to  know  if 
I  could  come  down  and  I  said  I  would,  but 
nothing’s  come  of  it. 

But  anyway,  after  we  got  through,  the 
Secretary  drove  us  to  the  hotel,  and  he  was 
telling  us  what  he  did  with  the  sugar 
factories  and  how  he  cut  the  cost  and  took 
people  out  of  the  factories  and  things  of 
this  type,  after  Trujillo  was  killed.  I  said 
to  him,  "Well,  what  did  you  do  with  the 
workers?  What  are  they  doing?"  He  said, 

"One  of  them  is  here,  sitting  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  car."  And  I  said,  "What  does  he 
do?"  And  he  pulled  back  his  coat  and  he  had 
two  guns,  one  on  each  side. 

So  apparently,  they  paid  him  off  in 
another  way.  We  got  to  the  hotel  and  he  had 
an  apartment  in  the  hotel.  The  Ambassador,  and 
that's  where  we  stayed.  Very  best  hotel,  I 
guess,  in  Trujillo.  We  got  to  his  floor,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a  guard. 

We  got  by  him  and  then  he  knocked  on  the  door, 
and  his  voice  and  the  Secretary's  voice  were 
recognized,  and  we  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  apartment.  His  wife,  a  very  beautiful 
girl  who  must  live  a  strainful  life,  because 
I  guess  he  could  be  shot  any  day — vie  had 
drinks  there.  Then  I  went  down  to  my  room 
and  had  a  phone  call  from  him  saying  I  left 
my  camera  there.  This  caused  problems, 
because  how  could  I  get  there  to  get  the 
camera,  and  he  didn't  want  to  come  down 
without  a  guard.  We  finally  got  the  camera, 
but  it  sure  took  a  passing  of  the  guard. 

This  country,  I  think,  has  great  possibilities. 
They  have  great  resentment  against  what  I  call 
technological  barriers  in  trade.  They  were 
exporting  avocados  to  the  U.S.  and  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  set  up  standards  for  fat 
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Mrak:  content,  wouldn’t  permit  them  in  our  country. 

That  made  them  mad.  They  were  growing 
plantains  and  they  were  exporting  them  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  then  3et  up  a  law 
that  says  no  importation  of  plantains  that 
were  over  a  certain  size,  and  that  put  them 
out  of  business  there.  These  were 
technological  barriers  to  trade.  They  grow 
a  lot  of  beef.  They’d  like  to  export  more 
beef  to  our  country,  just  like  Guatemala. 

"Why  do  you  take  beef  from  Australia  and  not 
from  us?"  I  felt  we  should  help  those  people. 
If  they  could  only  clean  out  the  city  of 
Trujillo  they'd  be  all  right. 

Prom  there  we  flew  to  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  to  Haiti,  and  Haiti  to  me  is  the 
most  hopeless,  depressed  country  I  have  ever 
seen  any  place — just  hopeless.  I  say  this 
not  because  of  the  people,  the  people  are 
nice,  but  because  of  what  was  done  to  that 
part  of  the  island.  You  go  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  when  you  go  from  Dominican 
Republic  to  Haiti.  The  Dominican  Republic  i3 
lush  and  green,  and  you  draw  the  borderline 
from  one  to  the  other  where  the  slaves 
rebelled  against  the  French  and  formed  their 
independent  country  in  Haiti.  And  they've 
taken  the  forest  off;  the  land  has  eroded. 
There  is  really  nothing  left.  They  have  no 
resources,  they  have  no  forests,  they  have  no 
soil.  I  don't  know  vjhat  they're  going  to  do 
with  the  country.  "Papa  Doc"  was  the 
dictator  and  now  his  son  is  the  dictator.  I 
didn't  meet  "Papa  Doc,"  he  was  very,  very 
sick,  but  Rockefeller  met  him.  I  met  his 
ministers.  I  understand  that  when  you  go 
into  his  office  he  has  a  gun  on  the  desk; 
that's  the  type  of  life  they  lead.  They 
wanted  money  to  build  up  a  port,  but  then, 
the  question  comes  to  my  mind,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  a  port?"  I  don't  think  they 
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have  a  fishing  industry.  They  grow,  in  a  few 
spots,  mangoes  and  tropical  fruits  where  they 
can  find  soil.  The  death  rate  of  children  is 
very  high,  childbed  fever  and  things  of  this 
type.  I  never  will  forget  us  going  up  the 
mountains  to  this  hotel,  nice  and  cool  up 
there.  On  the  way  up  you  see  the  system  of 
making  hot  water — just  have  tanks  on  the 
roof — they  use  sun  heat.  I  don't  know  what's 
going  to  happen  to  this  country.  They'll 
continue  to  live  in  poverty,  I  guess. 

A.I.D.:  Did  you  see  any  voodoo? 

Mrak:  No — that  is  the  country  of  voodoo,  I  guess. 

It's  still  going  on,  I  guess. 

Well,  anyway,  from  there  we  went  to 
Jamaica.  It's  a  great  resort  place,  and  I 
think  the  future  of  Jamaica  could  be  a 
tourist  setup  for  Americans,  since  Cuba  is 
out.  We  got  to  Kingston  and  drove  around  it, 
went  to  the  minister's  palace,  things  of  this 
type.  No  special  incident.  They  were  very 
interested  in  us  coming  there.  They're 
interested  in  talking  about  their  problems. 
They're  interested  in  setting  up  a  food 
concentration  and  partial  preparation  plant 
to  make  orange  juice  concentrate  they  could 
ship  to  this  country,  things  of  this  type. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  they  have  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  there  might  be  a  place  for  investment. 

I  don't  know. 

The  one  country  I  have  left  out,  and  we 
had  seen  this  after  we  left  Guyana  and  I 
should  have  mentioned  it,  are  the  Barbados. 
This  is  a  tiny  island  setup  northeast  of 
Trinidad.  Why  in  the  devil  they  ever  got 
their  independence  I  don't  know!  There  are 
several  islands  there.  How  they  can  make  a 
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Mrak:  go  of  it  I  don’t  know.  We  spent  two  or  three 

days  there  because  it  is  a  resort  area.  They 
have  some  very  beautiful  hotels,  so  maybe  if 
they  can  build  up  their  tourist  trade  that 
will  be  it.  They  have  some  wonderful  beaches, 
the  coral  islands.  They  would  like  to 
establish  home  industry  like  in  Switzerland 
where  they  make  a  part  of  a  watch  here  and 
another  part  there,  or  in  Japan  where  we  saw 
the  umbrella  industry;  we  went  to  four  or 
five  different  homes  before  we  finally  saw 
the  thing  assembled.  We’ve  got  some  of  them 
here.  At  some  places  they  made  the  handle 
for  large  garden  bumber shoots,  another  place 
the  top,  and  so  on.  They  would  like  to  get 
into  the  electrical  industry- -some  electrical 
gadget  that  they  could  work  on  in  the  home. 
They’re  also  talking  about  the  partial 
manufacture  of  brassieres.  They  figure  every 
woman  in  the  U.S.  wears  brassieres,  and  if 
they  could  half  market  them  with  cheap  labor 
and  then  send  them  to  the  U.S.  for  finishing 
touches,  it  would  be  a  good  home  industry. 

I  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  women  were  giving  up  brassieres  and  were 
they  looking  ahead,  and  they  said  they 
weren't  worried  about  it. 

This  type  of  partial  industry  was  a  sore 
point  in  several  countries.  I  think  we  ran 
into  it  in  Nicaragua,  too,  where  they  wanted 
to  make  men’s  shirts  two-thirds  finished  and 
ship  them  to  this  cotmtry.  American  union 
labor  is  the  one  that’s  really  raising  Cain 
about  this.  I  liked  the  Barbadians.  Unless 
they  can  survive  on  tourism,  I  don’t  know 
where  they  are  going.  They  had  a  lot  of  sugar 
but  five  thousand  acres  of  their  sugar  land 
is  gradually  sliding  into  the  ocean  and  they 
figure  it  will  cost  them  three  or  four  hundred 
million  dollars  to  stop  it.  Well,  that’s 
worth  more  than  the  whole  island,  so  I  don’t 
know  what  they're  going  to  do. 
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That  just  about  finished  the  Rockefeller 
Mission  except  the  last  trip  when  we  got  to 
New  York.  Columbia  University--all  hell  was 
breaking  loose  there.  The  real  demonstrations 
we  had  were  not  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  but  at  the  New  York  airport — a 
spill-over  from  Columbia.  Boy,  they  were  out 
there  in  mass,  and  I  don't  know  why,  but  they 
were  just  there  en  masse.  Rockef eller--they 
got  him  out  in  a  helicopter.  The  policemen 
kept  them  away  from  the  plane,  and  the  rest 
of  us  were  put  in  black  cars;  they  just 
rammed  through  the  demonstrators.  After  that 
we  went  our  own  way — I  wrote  my  material  up 
and  sent  it  in.  Rockefeller  then  had  a  two- 
day  meeting  at  his  expense  in  Terrytown.  We 
stayed  at  motels,  both  Vera  and  I.  We  were 
entertained  in  their  house. 

:  You  came  home  first  and  then  flew  back? 

Flew  back — we  met  in  the  Rockefeller  House  at 
Terrytown,  the  place  that  his  father  built. 
Tremendous  place,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
around  it.  Mrs.  Rockefeller  is  a  very  charming 
person — not  beautiful,  but  beautiful 
personality — a  wise  and  lovely  lady.  And  the 
house — I  wa3  delighted  Vera  could  see  it.  She 
got  a  big  kick  out  of  it;  they  tried  to 
preserve  it  as  the  old  man  built  it,  even 
with  the  old  type  showers,  toilets,  and  all 
that  type  of  thing. 

The  Rockefeller  house  at  Terrytown  is  a 
huge  place.  They  have  a  large  art  gallery-- 
it  almost  looks  like  a  hallway  but  it ’3  very 
wide  and  long,  sort  of  at  a  lower  level,  and 
here's  their  art  gallery.  They  had  a  great 
deal  of  art  hung  there.  I  judge  they  rotate 
their  art.  They  loan  a  lot  of  it  out.  He's 
a  great  collector  of  art.  We  met  at  a  room 
off  of  this  gallery.  Then  we  had  our  food 
up  on  a  patio  that  overlooked  the  hills. 
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Kissinger  was  brought  in  one  night  to  talk 
to  us,  very  early  in  the  game.  Kissinger 
didn’t  say  anything.  I  judged  from  some  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made  that  he  at  one 
time  really  worked  with  Rockefeller  but  they 
didn’t  always  agree.  So,  that  was  it. 

It  was  a  great  meeting.  I'm  just  trying 
to  recall  how  we  got  to  Terrytown  from  the 
airport.  I  guess  Rockefeller  had  cars  meet 
us.  Boy,  I’ll  tell  you  this  man  is  organizedl 
He  is  organizedl 

What  kind  of  a  person  is  he? 

I  would  say  for  a  person  of  his  status  and 
standards,  he  is  one  of  the  most  modest  men 
I've  ever  met.  One  of  the  most  understanding, 
and  yet  a  person  who  has  convictions  and 
strength.  He  has  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor. 
He  is  very,  very  considerate.  For  example, 
when  he  heard  there  were  people  on  the 
airplane  who  might  be  having  a  birthday  he 
went  back  and  had  the  cooks  (believe  it  or 
not)  on  the  plane  bake  a  cake  and  we  had  a 
birthday  party.  The  people  loved  him  so  that 
they  also  pulled  little  shenanigans  and 
things  on  him.  He  i3  a  real  person.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  him,  and  I  would  say 
that  if  he  were  running  for  president,  he 
would  be  the  man  I  would  back  to  the  hilt. 

He's  a  conservative-liberal  or  liberal- 
conservative,  so  to  say.  He  has  great 
understanding . 

Have  you  been  able  to  form  a  comparative 
impression  of  all  of  these  countries? 

Yes,  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  resources 
Argentina  is  the  great  country.  I  don’t  know 
why  with  the  type  people  they  have  they  can't 
pull  out  of  it.  Brazil  is  doing  exactly  what 
I  had  expected.  It's  a  country  with  enormous 
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resources.  They've  got  a  dictatorship  down 
there  really  riding  high.  Apparently  they 
need  something  like  that  until  they  can  get 
off  the  ground.  Colombia  has  great  resources 
but  it's  unstable,  and  whether  they'll  ever 
straighten  out  I  don't  know.  Then  the  rest 
of  them  are  just  this  shattering  thing  one 
way  or  the  other.  It's  tragic  to  me  that  we 
have  so  many  small  countries  in  Latin  America. 

I  think  if  they  had  one  or  two  countries  it 
would  be  better.  In  Central  America  it's  my 
understanding  that  it  was  all  one  country  at 
one  time.  Then  they  couldn't  get  along,  and 
it's  just  tragic  now.  How  they  ever  will 
make  a  go  of  it  I  don't  know.  They  just 
don't  have  the  resources.  To  me  it's  almost 
hopeless. 

A.I.D.: 

Was  there  any  marked  difference  between 
people? 

Mrak: 

Oh  yes.  In  Costa  Rica  the  people  were  fine; 
the  Brazilians  were  good.  I  liked  the 

Colombians  we  met,  they  had  great  humility. 

The  Guyanians.  The  Argentines  are  an 
advanced  people  but  they're  frustrated  and 
bitter.  I  might  say  in  Guyana  there's  great 
fear  of  Venezuela,  because  running  right  down 
the  middle  of  Guyana  is  their  great  river, 
the  Essequibo  River,  I  guess  it  is,  and 

Venezuela  claims  the  territory  that's  west 
of  that.  That  would  hardly  leave  Guyana  with 
anything. 

In  Ecuador,  again,  frustration.  There's 
so  much  frustration  through  all  these 
countries. 

A.I.D. : 

This  is  out  of  your  own  sphere,  but  I'm 
curious.  Were  they  using  any  birth  control 
methods? 
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Mrak:  No;  I  didn't  mention  Mexico--a  rather 

interesting  thing  in  that  area.  I  think 
Mexico  is  the  country  that's  going  to  town, 
really  going.  They  seem  to  have  gone  through 
their  whole  era  of  revolution  after  revolution 
after  revolution  although  there's  some 
unhappiness  now.  But  their  big  problem,  I 
think  is  going  to  be  birth  control,  and  that's 
why  I  just  remembered  Mexico.  When  Dr. 

Wharton  brought  this  up  to  a  group  of  business¬ 
men  they  jumped  all  over  him  and  said  it 
wasn't  his  business.  So,  Mexico  isn't 
thinking  that  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  even  the  Catholic  priests  are 
talking  about  it,  in  Brazil  and  some  of  those 
countries.  In  Colombia  the  priests  seem  to 
be  more  liberal  than  even  some  of  the  other 
countries.  But,  birth  control  is  a  real 
problem,  a  real  problem.  If  they  don't  do 
something  about  it,  it's  going  to  be  impossible. 
Guatemala  has  a  GNP  (Gross  National  Product) 
almost  equal  to  ours,  but  if  you  take  it  on 
the  basis  of  GNP  per  person,  the  curve  is 
flat;  it's  staying  still.  In  other  words, 
the  population  growth  is  exceeding  the  GNP. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  Mexico,  but  I  would 
guess  it's  probably  similar.  Mexico  has  done 
a  tremendous  amount  in  building  up  their 
wheat  production  to  the  point  they  are 
exporting.  They  will  not  export  it  very  long, 
however,  unless  they  control  population. 

A.I.D.:  University  of  California  faculty  have  gone 

into  these  countries,  and  I  wondered  if  there's 
much  evidence  of  what  they  have  done? 

Mrak:  Very  much.  In  Mexico,  in  connection  with  the 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  number  of  people 
have  been  there.  There  are  a  lot  in  Guatemala 
now,  and  in  a  number  of  the  Central  American 
countries.  In  Colombia,  at  the  Rockefeller 
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Mrak:  station.  The  fact  is  that  not  so  very  long 

ago  I  met  one  of  our  former  students  from 
here  who  is  at  college  in  Colombia  and  at 
the  Rockefeller  station.  The  input  of  the 
University  of  California  people  has  been 
tremendous.  I  didn't  mention  Peru,  but  Roy 
Bainer  /Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Engineering^ 
Dick  Blanchard  /University  Librarian,  U.C.D_._/, 
and  others  have  been  very  active  and  done  an 
enormous  amount  in  Peru.  The  University  of 
California  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  in 
Chile,  Yes,  they've  had  tremendous  input. 
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THE  ROBERT  H.  PINCH  PRESIDENTIAL  MISSION 


A.I.D.:  How  long  after  the  Rockefeller  Mission  did 
you  go  into  the  Pinch  Mission? 

Mrak:  The  Rockefeller  Mission  started  shortly  after 

Nixon  took  office  /T9 687*  He  took  office  in 
January,  and  the  Mission  really  started  in 
May,  the  first  year  Nixon  was  in  office. 

The  Finch  Mission  was — well,  it  was  in 
November  (it  would  have  been  the  third  year 
in  office  for  Nixon,  the  end  of  his  third 
year  /i~97 ’17) — it  was  summer  down  in 
Argentina.  I  was  glad  it  was  summer  instead 
of  winter. 

One  day  I  got  a  call  from  Finch  and  he 
said,  "The  President  wants  me  to  visit  some 
Latin  American  countries.  Would  yo\i  like  to 
go?"  I  had  a  little  concern  about  leaving 
Vera  then,  but  okay.  I  think  that  Mission 
lasted  about  two  week3  direct.  I  liked  the 
arrangement  of  the  Pinch  Mission — took  more 
time  to  travel.  You  weren't  tense  all  the 
time.  It  was  a  goodwill  mission  without 
doubt,  and  it  was  to  show  continued  interest 
in  the  Latin  American  countries.  As  Pinch 
said,  it  was  to  be  a  low  key  mission,  and  he 
felt  that  the  Rockefeller  mission  was  a 
disaster,  probably  because  of  the  publicity. 

I  don't  know.  I  didn't  feel  that  way.  He 
wasn't  going  to  take  a  great  many  people, 
but  he  wanted  me  to  go  as  a  specialist  in 
food  and  agriculture.  The  only  other  person 
he  took  was  (I  can't  think  of  his  name  now, 

I'd  have  to  look  it  up)  the  publisher  of  the 
Mexican  American  paper  in  Los  Angeles. 

Outside  of  that,  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
with  govemment--Jessie  Steinfelt,  the  surgeon 
general,  and  then  he  had  a  person  from  the 
International  Development  Bank.  He  had  a 
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Mrak:  person  from  the  Treasury  Department  and 

Assistant  Secretary  Meyer  who  seemed  to  be 
concerned  with  Latin  American  affairs.  He 
and  Finch  had  their  wives  and  there  may  have 
been,  probably,  one  or  two  others.  And  of 
course,  secret  service  people  galore— they 're 
always  there. 

I  didn't  really  have  a  briefing  on  the 
plane.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  one. 
We  were  told  to  get  to  Washington  some  way 
or  another,  and  then  there  was  no  way  to 
pay  my  way  to  Washington,  and  so  they 
finally  said,  "Have  the  people  in  hazardous 
material s — Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
pay  my  way."  So,  that '3  what  happened. 

I  was  at  the  Cosmos  Club;  I  had  a  car 
pick  me  up  about  six  in  the  morning.  We 
went  out  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  We  were 
there  among  the  first,  went  to  the  V.I.P. 
room,  and  waited.  Finch  and  the  others  came 
and  then  we  got  on  board.  We  didn't  have  any 
particular  assignments  of  3eats  or  anything, 
so  we  chose  our  seats.  The  same  plane  took 
Rockefeller,  you  know,  and  some  of  the  same 
arrangements. 

Then  we  actually  started,  and  we  got  to 
Mexico  City  and  it  was  rather  interesting. 

I  met  a  lot  of  people  I'd  seen  before;  the 
same  hotel.  They  had  this  much  organization 
in  that  this  fellow  had  arranged  for  me  (he 
was  with  me— Bill  Rodman— was  with  me  all 
the  time)  and  we  sort  of  figured  out  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Chapingo  and 
I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Mexican  agricultural 
college  there  and  the  Rockefeller  station, 
and  he  arranged  for  me  to  meet  with  Norman 
Borlaug  and  Edwin  Welhausen  and  those  people. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
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We  met  with  some  of  the  key  people  in 
government,  but  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
very  smart  guy.  Dr.  Marcu  Ramirez  Zenel,  who 
has  his  Ph.D.  from  Cornell.  He  had  spent  a 
time  in  Washington. 

There  was  a  dedication  one  afternoon — I 
was  so  tired  I  dodged  out  of  it.  And  then 
we  had,  one  night,  a  big  party  in  the 
ambassador's  house.  God,  I  don't  know  how 
many  people  were  there,  and  their  loud 
Mexican  music.  Then  there  was  another  party, 
and  that  was  about  it.  (I  wrote  the  material 
up  and  I  think  copies  went  to  the  library.) 

This  time,  however,  the  feeling  was  much 
better.  This  was  interesting.  The  tomato 
war  had  been  settled.  They  were  now  communi¬ 
cating  and  this  was  important.  You  asked  me 
about  the  river  and  the  saline  thing.  That's 
a  point  of  bitterness,  and  so  I  pointed  out, 
well,  that  involves  rivers  and  lands  and 
things  like  that.  "You'd  better  take  that 
up  with  Mr.  Pinch,"  I  dodged  it.  I  don't 
know  enough  about  it,  but  listening  to  their 
story,  there's  use  of  the  water  in  Arizona 
and  then  the  drainage  off  Arizona  land  is 
pulling  alkaline  salts  off  their  land  and 
putting  them  into  Mexican  water  so  they  can't 
use  it.  I  think  we  should  work  something 
out  with  them.  How,  I  don't  know. 

Then  they  wanted  to  export  more  straw¬ 
berries,  and,  of  course,  they  have  already 
put  us  out  of  business  in  fresh  tomatoes  in 
the  Imperial  Valley.  They  could  put  us  out 
of  business  on  strawberries.  They  would  like 
to  export  more  beef  and  they  all  "beef"  about 
that. 

This  tax  that  Nixon  put  on  strawberries 
they  felt  was  unfair  and  felt  very  strongly 
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about  it,  but  Pinch  was  able  to  say  that  was 
going  to  come  off.  So,  those  were  about  the 
key  points.  They  wanted  very  much  to  exchange 
people,  to  send  people  to  Washington  to  work 
with  people  in  Food  and  Drug  and  EPA,  and  they 
didn't  want  them  to  work  in  the  laboratory, 
but  rather,  to  work  somewhat  as  administrative 
assistants  so  they  can  understand  how  we 
enforce  and  interpret  laws. 

But,  the  feeling  is  better,  really.  Pinch 
said  to  me  that  if  we  can  find  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  make  that  aren't  costly,  let  him  know 
and  we'll  do  them.  One  was  we  arranged  for 
this  exchange  and  people  to  come  to  Washington 
at  their  expense  in  EPA — Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Agriculture  and  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  That  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Then  we  went  to  Peru  and  I  would  say  the 
feeling  was  good,  the  climate  was  good.  Vera 
and  I  and  the  kids  had  been  in  Peru,  in  Lima, 
a  good  many  years  before — about  '56  or  something 
like  that.  We  stayed  in  the  same  hotel  we  were 
in  then.  Since  we  had  no  agricultural  attache 
or  anything,  I  worked  with  the  AID  officer, 
and  he  arranged  things  very  nicely  so  that  I 
met  with  the  extension  people,  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

We  went  out  to  La  Molina.  We  met  with  the 
director  of  the  experiment  station  adjacent 
to  La  Molina.  They  have  an  agricultural 
program  they  hope  to  develop.  I  don't  know. 

They  want,  in  a  short  run,  to  get  into  animal 
production,  poultry  and  pigs,  in  a  hurry. 

They  want  to,  in  the  longer  range,  of  course, 
get  into  more  wheat.  They're  an  importer  of 
wheat.  Then,  they'd  like  to  get  into  the 
back  country  in  the  Amazon  Basin  and  develop 
that  country  for  beef.  That's  a  longer  range 
thing.  They  have  high  hopes,  but  they  have 
to  build  roads  to  get  in  there.  They  have  one 
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Mrak:  city  in  there,  but  as  I  understand  it,  the 

only  way  you  really  get  there  now  is  by  air, 
and  that's  the  city  of  Iquitos.  I'm  afraid 
they're  hoping  for  more  than  they're  going  to 
get  very  soon. 

We  had  parties.  It  was  rather  interesting, 
to  show  you  the  failure  of  organization — 
apparently  Pinch  was  meeting  with  some  of  the 
hierarchy  and  he  wanted  me  there  but  I  was 
absent.  He  wanted  to  know  where  I  was.  I 
wasn't  asked  to  be  there.  Somebody  said,  ''He 
doesn't  have  all  this  clearance."  Pinch  said, 
"I  don't  give  a  damn  about  the  clearance,  I 
want  him  here."  So,  after  that,  I  was  in  on 
everything.  These  things  should  have  been 
handled  before. 

We  had  a  big  party  one  night,  the  first 
night  I  was  there  we  met  at  first  at  the 
chief  AID  officer's  home  and  talked  with 
various  people--American  people  there--and  it 
was  very  interesting  because  they  talked 
about  the  problems  as  they  saw  them,  including 
the  military.  They  had  no  agricultural 
attache.  The  Peruvians  have  taken  over  a  lot 
of  land  from  big  companies,  the  American  Grace 
Company,  and  they've  turned  these  into  co-ops, 
sugar  plantations,  etc.  Apparently  they're 
doing  very  well,  but  the  rather  interesting 
thing,  two  things — one  is  they're  not  giving 
the  profits  to  the  workers.  They're  taking 
them  for  the  government.  So,  the  workers  are 
no  better  off  than  they  were,  and  their 
interest  may  be  declining.  The  second  thing 
is  that  maintenance  and  technology  are  not 
going  in  and  this  could  be  a  real  problem. 

They  need  to  work  on  plant  diseases, 
fertilization,  mechanization,  but  these  are 
now  at  a  standstill.  So,  what  will  happen  to 
thi s ,  I  don ' t  know . 
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really  doesn’t  encourage  the  growing  of  beef 
and  things  like  that,  because  the  government 
sets  prices  on  what  they  can  charge  to  the 
city  people  although  they  don't  restrict 
prices  on  feed,  so  it's  discouraging. 

Pish — great  fishing  potential  but  people 
don't  want  to  eat  fish.  Yet  they  need  the 
proteins.  This  came  out  at  the  first  meeting. 
The  second  night  we  went  to  the  foreign 
minister's  house  for  a  party — nine  o'clock. 

The  surgeon  general  and  I  had  a  car  assigned 
to  us.  We  went  out  to  the  place  and  got 
there  at  nine-thirty  because  we  thought  we'd 
be  fashionable.  Not  a  soul  in  sight.  So, 
we  kind  of  didn't  know  what  to  do.  We  went 
out  and  we  walked  around.  At  ten  o'clock 
about  four  or  five  women  showed  up.  At  ten 
thirty  they  started  serving  cocktails,  and 
this  went  on  until  about  a  quarter  of  twelve, 
and  then  they  started  serving  dinner,  and  at 
about  one-thirty  they  started  dsncing  and 
entertainment.  .They'd  brought  people  out  of 
the  hills  to  dance.  I  said  to  Jessie 
/Steinfelt7  "God,  this  is  going  on  all  night. 
I'm  getting  bored."  And  so  we  went  out  to 
look  for  a  toilet  and  when  no  one  was  looking 
we  left  at  about  two  or  two-thirty. 

Aol.D.:  What  time  did  you  have  to  get  up  the  next 

morning? 

Mrak:  Six  o'clock.  That's  why  I  say  it's  murder. 

/Laughter^/  So,  the  next  day  (Pinch,  I'm 
told,  got  in  bed  about  1^:30  a.m.)  wo  had  to 
get  up  to  the  earthquake  zone.  But  a  rather 
interesting  thing  happened  that  night.  When 
I  lost  so  much  weight  I  had  my  suits  made 
smaller  and  I  took  a  dark  suit  with  me,  and 
the  damned  thing  was  too  tight.  So,  when  I 
went  up  there  it  was  too  tight  and  the  seat 
ripped.  So,  the  surgeon  general  and  I  decided 
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the  party  but  had  the  malignant  jitters  all 
evening.  Anyway,  the  next  day  they  picked 
us  up  after  breakfast — we  had  to  bo  at  the 
airport  at  seven.  They  couldn't  fly  the 
president's  plane  up  to  the  earthquake  zone, 
so  they  had  one  of  the  lumbering  old  cargo 
planes  and  had  put  seats  in  it.  Oh  God,  it 
was  noisy  and  miserable.  You  should  have 
seen  the  people  on  that  plane.  I've  never 
seen  such  a  miserable,  tired  group  in  my 
life — half  of  them  asleep.  There  wasn't 
anything  to  look  out  at — when  you  could 
look  out  at  the  mountains  we  were  passing, 
it  was  just  beautiful l  It  took  us  an  hour 
to  fly  from  Lima--Lima  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down  from  the  northern  border. 

The  earthquake  zone  is  about  half-way  up, 
about  three  hundred  miles  up  north  to  (I 
don't  even  see  it  on  this  map)  the  town  of 
Huaras — it's  a  big  town;  I'm  surprised  it 
isn't  on  this  map.  There's  a  long  valley 
that's  about  ten  thousand  feet  high  between 
two  great  mountain  ranges.  And  we  went  up 
and  were  able  to  land  there.  Then  we  were 
picked  up  by  a  bus  (hauling  about  forty 
people)  and  we  drove  for  about  another  hour 
through  the  valley  where  we  could  see  the 
destruction.  Its  amazing  that  in  this  valley, 
at  ten  thousand  feet,  there  were  citrus 
trees,  but  then  this  is  on  the  Equator. 

What  happened,  apparently,  is  that  near 
this  town  was  a  great  mountain  peak.  When 
the  earthquake  came  (they  had  a  lot  of  rain) 
about  a  quarter  of  the  mountain  peak  just 
slid  right  down  and  wiped  oxit  a  town  of 
about  thirty  thousand  people.  You  couldn't 
see  any  indication,  not  even  a  church 
steeple — the  mountain  came  down  and  covered 
everything.  It  flowed  at  a  pretty  good  rate 
so  a  lot  of  people  couldn't  escape  because 
even  if  it  went  three,  four,  five  miles  an 
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Mrak:  hour,  it  fanned  out  and  covered  an  area  of 

several  miles. 

If  I  hadn't  been  told  there  was  a  city 
there  I'd  have  thought  it  was  a  place  where 
a  great  slide  had  occurred  and  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  anything  had  been  there.  But 
there  were  thousands  of  people.  We  went 
through  formalities  of  placing  a  wreath  and 
all  this  protocol  stxiff.  I  don't  think  we 
could  legally  give  them  money  to  help 
rehabilitate  the  area  because  of  our 
problems  with  Peru,  but  something  may  be 
worked  out.  I  don't  know  if  that's  going 
to  stay  as  a  national  and  tragic  monument 
but  it  seems  it  will. 

A.I.D. :  How  long  after  the  event  did  you  visit  it? 

Mrak:  About  a  year  after  the  event.  Then  we  left 

there  and  we  drove  south  to  a  little  hotel 
that  had  just  been  built,  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  south.  There  we  had  lunch,  and 
then  after  lunch  we  drove  on  about  another 
twenty  miles — pretty  rough  roads,  what  do 
you  expect  up  there?--and  we  went  to  the  city 
of  Huaras.  And  it's  amazing  to  me  what  we 
ran  onto  in  that  city.  There's  a  little 
river,  and  on  one  side  of  the  river  the 
city's  pretty  well  standing,  and  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  hardly  a  damned  thing  standing. 
The  church  was  down,  and  you  know  how  they 
build  the  back  of  the  church  where  the  alter 
is  /ap se7 ,  the  rounded  thing — and  that 
rounded  thing  in  one  place  was  standing. 

All  the  rest  of  it  was  down.  There  may  have 
been--the  river  may  have  flooded  in  there, 
too,  I  don't  know.  This  was  very  marked. 

On  one  side  everything  was  down,  and  on  the 
other  there  was  damage,  but  not  complete 
destruction.  Now,  this  was  a  city  of,  I'm 
told,  sixty  thousand  people,  and  a  lot  of 
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them  were  killed.  Now,  the  whole  question  to 
me  was,  "Why  in  hell  were  those  people  there? 
What  do  they  expect  to  get  out  of  it?" 

They’re  mostly  Indians,  but  apparently  (I 
asked  somebody  about  this)  they’ve  been 
there  thousands  of  years. 

But  anyway,  they  had  been  ekeing  out  a 
hand-to-mouth  living.  The  question  to  me 
was  I  just  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  they 
should  bother  about  all  these  small  farms 
where  people  eke  out  a  living  from  hand-to- 
mouth,  or  should  they  take  the  whole  valley 
and  turn  it  over  to  one  man  and  let  him  have 
a  cattle  ranch.  But,  there  are  so  many 
people  there.  They’re  very,  very  worried 
about  keeping  those  people  there.  They  don’t 
want  them  in  the  cities.  Get  them  in  the 
cities  and  they'll  have  a  revolution.  So, 
that  was  the  situation. 

Then  we  came  back  and  there  was  another 
party  the  bankers  put  on,  and  then  the  next 
morning  we  were  up  again  about  six- thirty, 
and  then  we  flew  north  to  Ecuador. 

In  Ecuador  it  was  a  more  peaceful  visit 
in  that  when  we  were  there  with  Rockefeller 
everyone  was  tense.  You  know,  they  were 
throwing  smoke  bombs  and  tear  gas.  We  went 
to  the  same  hotel,  all  the  same  thing.  There 
was  only  one  party  in  Ecuador  and  that  was 
at  the  ambassador's  house.  It  was  a  nice 
party.  I  didn't  get  to  any  parties  given 
by  officials  of  state.  They  had  one.  The 
agricultural  attache  put  on  a  luncheon  where 
he  invited  a  lot  of  important  people.  It  was 
quite  nice.  Let's  see,  I  don't  remember--we 
were  there  two  nights — the  other  night  was 
probably  with  the  agricultural  group,  but 
nothing  auspicious. 
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I  was  tremendously  impressed  (or 
unimpressed,  whatever  you  wish  to  say)  with 
the  attitude  of  the  ambassador  there  toward 
agriculture  and  the  military.  It’s  rather 
interesting.  When  we  met  in  his  office,  he 
invited  us  in  to  talk  about  things  with  his 
staff.  He  did  not  include  the  military  or 
agricultural  attaches,  yet  these  are  big 
areas  in  this  country.  I  don't  understand 
this.  And,  there's  a  lot  of  resentment 
because  of  this,  too — an  awful  lot  of 
resentment.  It's  quite  clear  that  he  doesn't 
understand  agriculture.  Questions  that  were 
raised,  many  of  them  about  agriculture — he 
didn't  know  them  at  all.  It  was  tragic.  So, 

I  was  unimpressed  with  that  ambassador.  (I 
didn't  meet  the  ambassador  in  Peru  because  of 
the  misunderstanding.) 

At  the  ambassador's  reception  Galo  Plaza 
was  there  again.  I  got  talking  with  him,  and 
he  said  that  there  are  such  little  things  that 
we  do  that  no\mt  up  to  such  big  things  in 
these  countries.  For  example,  we  used  to  send 
two  people  down  to  judge  cattle  at  their  fairs. 
Now  we  send  one.  He  said,  "You  did  it  to 
save  money,  but  it  cost  you  many,  many,  many 
times  what  the  travel  would  have  cost.”  So, 
another  little  recommendation  to  Finch. 

One  day  they  took  me  out  to  the  Catalina 
experiment  station  which  I  enjoyed 
tremendously  (it's  about  thirty  miles  out  of 
town).  The  first  time  I  was  to  go,  but  I 
didn't  go  because  they  were  afraid  to  let  us 
go.  And  here  they  are  teaching  people  the 
skills  of  agriculture --using  their  hands;  I 
thought  it  was  great.  They  had  a  Dutch 
farmer  there  teaching  them — even  teaching 
them  how  to  milk.  They  they're  doing  much 
more  advanced  work,  too.  They're  doing  a  lot 
of  work  in  improvement  of  grains,  testing 
barley  and  wheat. 
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In  Ecuador,  they,  too,  are  looking  for  a 
development  of  the  Amazon  Basin  for  wheat  and 
cattle.  Borlaug,  and  I  agree  with  him,  says 
it's  going  to  take  twenty  years  to  even 
develop  an  experiment  station.  Those  people 
just  aren't  going  to  do  it.  And  then,  they’re 
not  coordinated.  They  don’t  have  a  secretary 
of  agriculture  anymore.  They  have  a  secretary 
of  development,  and  he  has  agriculture .  We 
got  to  talking  about  his  problems.  One  of  the 
big  problems  in  all  these  countries  is  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or  aftosa.  I  mentioned 
aftosa  while  we  were  in  the  ambassador's 
office  and  Finch  said,  "Come  on  now,  let's 
talk  English  so  I  can  understand  what  you're 
talking  about.  Don't  be  like  Jessie 
Steinfelt."  /Laughter^/ 

I  started  talking  to  him  about  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  He  is  an  expert,  or  a  director, 
for  elimination  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  these  countx'ies-- 
their  borders,  no  one  patrols  them.  One 
country  controls  foot-and-mouth,  then  the 
animals  "wander  over  from  the  other  country, 
you  see.  They  have  a  hell  of  a  time.  So, 
the  director  of  the  foot-and-mouth  control 
says,  "What  I  need  is  a  good  extension  man." 
Well,  we  got  through  talking  with  him,  and 
the  director  of  development  called  in  the 
next  guy  to  chat  with  us,  and  who  should  it 
be  but  the  director  of  extension.  And,  he 
was  telling  us  all  he  was  doing  on  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  These  two  guys  aren't  talking 
with  each  other.  Absolutely  fantastic! 

Incredible. 

And  this  is  the  type  thing  that  goes  on  in 
these  countries.  They  tell  me  that  they  have 
twelve  thousand  veterinarians  in  Ecuador  and 
so  I  started  checking  on  it  and  they 
probably  don't  have  one.  But  they  have  people 
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Mrak:  who  go  to  high  school  and  take  a  course  in 

animal  husbandry;  they  call  them 
veterinarians.  It’s  that  type  thing.  They 
didn't  even  have  a  veterinarian  out  at  the 
Catalina  experiment  station. 

Well,  from  there  we  flew  on  to  Argentina, 
I  guess.  You  know,  what  I've  really  done, 
I've  given  it  to  you  backwards.  I'd 
forgotten,  the  last  place  we  went  to  on  this 
trip  was  Mexico.  But  anyway,  we  flew  from 
Ecuador  to  Argentina,  and  here  the  attitudes 
were  entirely  different  than  when  we  were 
with  the  Rockefeller  Mission.  The 
belligerence  was  gone.  We  had  set  up  a 
commission  on  foot-and-mouth.  We' d  fixed  it 
so  they  could  boil  their  meat,  heat  their 
meat,  and  send  it  to  us.  There  was 
collaboration  and  there  was  a  much  better 
feeling  in  agriculture  than  ever  before,  so 
apparently  the  first  visit  may  have  done  some 
good.  Sure,  they  had  a  lot  of  things  they 
talked  about,  but  we  didn't  have  the 
bitterness  on  why  didn't  we  pay  more,  they'd 
like  to  export  more  to  us;  they  talked  about 
different  things.  Now,  they  talked  more 
about  exchange  of  technology. 

Now,  they  did  impress  me  with  a  great 
need  to  retain  that  commission.  And  I  said, 
"Well,  you've  got  your  meat  in  now,  why  do 
you  want  your  commission?" 

A.I.D.:  What  commission  do  you  mean? 

Mrak:  The  foot-and-mouth  commission.  They  pointed 

out,  and  it  was  very  interesting,  that  they 
have  their  own  program  to  eliminate  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  the  importance  of  that 
program  is  greatly  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of 
Congress  if  they  have  an  international 
commission  on  foot-and-mouth  disease,  even  if 
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they  do  nothing.  So,  one  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  we  re-establish  that  commission. 

So,  that  was  about  the  situation  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Lodge  was  the  ambassador--we  were  in 
his  house.  He’s  a  stuffed  shirt  of  the  first 
order.  I  just  had  a  feeling  there  wasn't 
great  love  between  him  and  his  staff,  but 
that's  just  a  feeling.  We  had  a  dinner  there, 
a  very  formal  dinner.  And,  we  were  all  set,  at 
least  I  was  all  set--next  to  the  wealthiest  man 
in  all  Argentina;  he  owns  everything,  I've 
forgotten  his  name— 

This  second  night  we  had  the  big  dinner  at 
the  ambassador's  house.  The  first  night  was  a 
dinner  that  was  put  on  by  the  foreign  minister 
in  the  hotel.  And,  when  I  got  there,,  here  in 
my  mail  was  a  formal  invitation  to  this  black- 
tie  banquet.  Well,  when  I  left  Washington  I 
asked  if  I  should  take  a  tux  and  they  said,  "No, 
don't  worry."  Well  God,  what  I  did  then  was  to 
get  my  escort  to  find  where  they  rented  tuxes 
in  Buenos  Aires.  I  went  with  this  fellow  to  a 
shop.  The  clerk  looked  at  me  and  said,  such- 
and-such  a  size,  so-much,  so-much;  we'll  have 
it  fixed  up  and  we'll  send  it  to  your  hotel. 

And  my  God,  it  got  to  the  hotel,  it  had  two 
shirts,  I  had  to  wear  it  two  nights  in  a  row. 

I  had  cuff  links,  I  had  every  damned  thing  that 
you  need;  it  fitted,  he  brought  it  to  the  hotel. 

I  think  it  cost  me  $12  for  two  nights,  and  not 
only  that  but  I'd  leave  it  at  the  hotel  and  it 
would  be  delivered  back  to  him.  He'd  pick  it  up. 
So,  I  had  that  tux  two  nights.  Then  the  last  day 
we  got  through  in  the  morning  and  we  went  to  the 
ambassador's  garden  for  lunch.  It  was  very 
interesting.  It  was  a  meatless  day,  but  we  had 
some  things  they  didn't  call  meat.  Meatless  means 
beef.  So,  we  had  lamb  and  chicken  and  things  of 
this  type.  They  had  a  meatless  day--great  meat 
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Mrak: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 

Mrak: 

A.I.D. 


country  in  Argentina,  this  was  really  shaking 
the  government,  these  meatless  days. 

We  had  one  meeting  at  the  ambassador’s 
office  building,  the  American  Embassy 
building.  His  home  i3  probably  the  fanciest 
in  Argentina,  an  unbelievable  place.  At  the 
office — he  had  a  room  that  was  completely 
secured,  absolutely  sound-p roofed,  locked 
doors,  everything,  a  big  sign  up,  ’’Don’t 
describe  this  place."  I  was  amazed  when  they 
were  describing  the  problems  and  talking 
about  things.  But,  I  saw  a  lot  of  people  in 
Argentina.  There's  a  report  on  it,  again. 
Pinch  was  amazed  at  my  report.  That  only 
leaves  three  places  to  visit — Brazil  and  then 
our  stop  at  Panama,  Honduras  (I  didn’t  go 
there),  and  I've  already  told  you  about 
Mexico  (that  should  have  followed) . 

Where  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Pinch 
Mission  located? 

They  will  be  in  the  library.  So,  that's  it. 
I've  tried  very  hard  to  get  these  special 
collections  in  the  library  because  someday 
they  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  somebody. 

Another  thing  I  was  wondering.  When  a 
professor  from  Davis  goes  to  one  of  these 
countries  as  a  consultant,  are  these  reports 
available  to  him?  Does  he  know  of  their 
existence? 

Well,  if  they're  in  the  library,  then  they’re 
there.  But,  I  would  doubt  very  much  if  any 
of  them  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  reports 
of  the  Rockefeller  Mission. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  were  going  to 
Peru  or  to  any  of  these  countries  to  work 
out  something  for  them,  these  would  be  of 
value. 
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Mrak:  I  couldn’t  agree  with  you  more.  Not  only 

reading  the  briefing  papers,  but  reading 
these  reports  here,  and  reading  the 
publication--the  book  of  the  Rockefeller 
Mission.  In  fact,  I’ve  even  had  a  letter 
asking  if  I  wouldn’t  return  any  extra 
briefing  reports  that  I  had.  I  said,  "I 
had  none.”  I  wasn’t  going  to  tell  them  that 
I  planned  to  put  them  in  the  library. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
Brazil  with  the  Pinch  Mission.  The  Pinch 
Mission — we  stopped  at  two  places,  Brasilia 
and  Rio.  We  did  not  get  to  S&o  Paulo.  I 
noticed  a  great  change,  again,  in  the  general 
attitude  of  people.  The  country  was  booming, 
and  it  was  really  prosperous.  There's  still 
a  feeling  among  some  that  they  have  a 
dictatorship,  but  as  Rockefeller  says,  ’’Well, 
now,  we’re  not  here  to  judge  the  type  of 
government  they  have.  We’re  here  to  learn 
of  their  problems  and  help  if  we  can,  but  not 
to  criticize."  There’s  been  a  lot  of 
criticism — there  was  a  lot  in  academic  circles 
about  what  went  on  in  Brazil  some  four  years 
ago  when  the  dictators  took  over.  But 
everyone  will  have  to  admit  that  the  country 
is  prospering.  They  may  not  like  it  all,  but 
it's  prospering.  And,  I've  said  many,  many 
times  that  those  countries- — the  "out"  for 
them  seems  to  be  a  benevolent  dictatorship, 
a  good  dictatorship.  When  Argentina  had 
Peron  I'd  say  they  had  a  bad  one,  and  they've 
never  been  able  to  get  one  since  that  could 
help  them  recover.  I  have  hopes  that  the  new 
president  in  Uruguay  will  help  them  recover. 

I  don't  know. 

But  anyway,  Brazil  is  prospering.  From 
Rio  I  went  out  to  look  again  at  the  farm  I  saw 
almost  three  and  a  half  years  before  that  was 
being  operated  by  the  Brazilian  government. 

To  me  it  was  depressing.  They  had  activities 
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Mrak:  going  on,  but  they  really  didn't  have  the 

progressiveness  and  the  program  that  was 
going  on  when  IRI  had  it  and  stopped. 

A.I.D.:  Did  you  find  out  why  they  had  taken  it  from 

IRI? 

Mrak:  Oh,  gosh,  I  don't  know.  Everyone  blames 

everyone  else.  There  may  have  been  jealousies. 
An  AID  man  was  there;  I  talked  with  him  about 
it.  It  seems  that  he  may  have  taken 
responsibility.  He  may  have  wanted  more 
direct  control.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
Brazilians  seem  to  think  it  should  have  been 
otherwise.  You  try  to  pin  things  down  in 
those  countries  and  it  gets  impossible.  I 
don't  know.  That's  one  of  the  problems--the 
impossibility  of  locating  the  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  the  thing  I  noticed  there,  too, 
was  the  closeness  between  the  ambassador  and 
the  agricultural  people.  The  ambassador 
there  is  a  great  person.  I've  forgotten  his 
name  /Roundtree7.  But  the  embassies  are  so 
different,  and  they  can  mean  so  much  or  so 
little,  you  know,  and  in  Brazil  it  was  good. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  we  spent  only  about  a 
half  a  day  in  business.  We  had  a  meeting  one 
night  with  the  press  and  other  people  in  the 
press  club,  and  it  was  so  crowded  you  could 
hardly  talk  to  anybody.  I  went  there,  had  my 
drinks,  and  left.  Then  we  met,  had  a  luncheon 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  Brazil  and  some  of 
the  developers,  some  of  the  people  trying  to 
develop  the  northwest.  Private  industry  is 
trying  to  work  at  this  the  best  they  can. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  renew  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  person  who  was  general  manager 
of  one  of  the  large  chain  stores  in  Brazil, 

Peg  Pag,  S.A.  I've  forgotten  the 
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Mrak:  man's  name  /Bruciano  G.  de  SouzaZ — a  nice  guy, 

very  sharp.  He's  the  one  who  told  me  if  you 
want  to  advance  in  Brazil  go  into  the  army, 
the  church,  or  newspapers.  He  went  into  the 
army  and  got  to  be  a  colonel  and  then  got 
into  this  business.  He  came  up  as  a  poor 
boy,  he  pointed  out,  and  is  doing  very  well 
now.  He  married  well.  That's  what  you  do 
when  you're  a  colonel,  I  guess.  His  brother- 
in-law  owns  a  couple  of  the  hotels  and  one  we 
stayed  in  on  the  Copacabana,  and  this  fellow 
is  general  manager  of  Peg  Pag  stores. 

We  went  through  some  of  the  chain  stores. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  galaxy  of  products  they 
had  there.  They  had  a  public  market.  We 
went  through  there  and  I  found  it  extremely 
interesting,  people  coming  in  and  renting 
stalls.  These  are  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  I  was  there  before.  They  don't 
sell  much  fish  in  Brazil.  People  just  don't 
eat  it  and  they  should.  There  are  great 
possibilities  of  fishing.  In  fact,  this 
manager  of  the  chain  store  said  they  tried 
to  get  fish  in  and  they  finally  gave  up  on 
it  because  the  fishermen  wanted  subsidies 
and  then  you  had  to  buy  ice,  and  you  had  to 
do  this,  and  by  the  time  you  got  through, 
he  said  it  cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  So, 
they  gave  it  up.  They  carry  meat  and  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  now,  but  they  were  only 
carrying  meat  because  it  served  as  a  leader 
item  in  their  stores.  They  just  about  had 
to.  Here  again,  the  government  put  a  ceiling 
on  meat  and  they  couldn't  make  money  on  it. 
But,  apparently  people  like  meat--beef — meat 
is  beef.  So,  that's  why  they  carry  it. 

He  took  me  out  to  a  unique  place  where 
there's  a  retired  person — as  I  remember  he 
was  from  someplace  in  the  northern 
Scandinavian  countries.  This  fellow  had 
about  ten  acres  on  a  river  with  a  waterfall 
going  through  his  place  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
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Mrak :  birds,  fantastic  flowers,  and  so  we  went  out 

and  looked  it  over.  He's  now  a  wi dower,  but 
seems  to  love  it.  So  Rio  was  really  a  kind 
of  a  relaxed  place  on  our  trip.  We  weren't 
at  it  very  heavy.  The  chief  AID  officer  took 
me  out  to  the  horse  races  one  day.  I  hadn't 
been  at  a  race  track  for  years. 

I  might  say  in  the  Pinch  Mission  (just 
like  in  the  Rockefeller  Mission)  they  had 
their  PX  stores  where  you  could  buy  liquor. 

I  neglected  to  tell  you,  in  both  cases  they 
gave  you  a  check  with  a  certain  amount  of 
expenses.  I  forget  what--$20  a  day  or 
something  like  that.  They  would  take  care 
of  your  transportation  and  your  room,  but 
you  had  to  pay  for  everything  else.  But, 
you  didn't  have  much  food  to  pay  for  because 
there  were  all  these  banquets.  So,  on  the 
Rockefeller  Mission  I  made  money,  and  on  the 
Pinch  Mission  I  don't  think  I  lost  money. 

Prom  Brazil,  we  left  early  in  the  morning, 
and  my  God,  the  traffic  is  just  unbelievable 
and  I  didn't  know  if  we  were  going  to  make 
the  plane  or  not;  fortunately  we  left  early 
enough  to  get  there.  But,  when  Finch  went 
out  they  did  a  very  interesting  thing.  They 
have  a  road  with  three  lanes  this  way  and 
three  lanes  the  other  way.  They  got  him  on 
the  lanes  coming  in  and  against  the  traffic 
and  they  got  traffic  _cops  out  there  ahead  of 
him,  and  just  pushed  cars  out  of  the  way. 

He  went  by  us  and  we  were  bogged  down.  But, 
we  got  out  there.  There  were  some  they  had 
to  wait  for.  The  traffic  is  unbelievable  in 
in  Rio! 

Well,  we  then  went  to  Panama,  and  the 
reason  we  went  to  Panama  is  because  we  were 
supposed  to  go  to  Honduras  but  we  didn't 
since  there  was  a  storm  coming  up,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  take  Air  Force  Number  One  to 
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Mrak:  the  San  Pedro  airport  up  in  northeast  Honduras. 

There  was  a  little  ceremony  at  which  Pinch 
gave  the  Honduran  government  title  to  the  Swan 
Rocks  off  their  coast  in  the  Caribbean. 
Apparently  they  had  claimed  them  but  we 
presumably  owned  them  so  we  gave  them  the 
rocks.  It  doesn't  mean  a  damned  thing  because 
they're  nothing  more  than  rocks. 

So,  they  landed  at  Panama  and  Pinch  and 
three  or  four  others  took  off  in  a  small  plane 
that  they  felt  could  land  even  if  the  storm 
was  active  at  San  Pedro.  We  stayed  in  Panama 
about  three  hours  and  crossed  the  Canal  and 
went  to  the  navy  PX  and  the  army  PX  and  things 
of  this  type.  Some  of  them  bought  a  lot  of 
things.  Boy,  prices  were  cheap.  I'll  tell 
you.  I  wandered  around  with  Mrs.  Finch.  So, 
after  that,  then,  we  headed  for  Mexico.  The 
rather  interesting  thing  is  we  didn't  quite 
leave  on  time,  and  the  reason  we  didn't  leave 
was  that  Mrs.  Pinch  hadn't  come  back  yet,  but 
I  was  with  her,  so  I  wasn't  worried!  So, 
that  was  it. 

When  we  got  to  Mexico  City,  of  course,  the 
last  night,  I  could  have  gone  with  them  to 
Washington.  They  were  leaving  at  two  in  the 
morning,  after  the  party  at  the  ambassador's 
house.  But,  instead  of  going  to  the  party,  I 
begged  off,  got  a  Western  Airline  and  came 
home.  We  went  into  Los  Angeles,  and  then  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  came  directly  to 
Sacramento  or  not.  I  guess  I  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  rented  a  car.  That  was  it. 

A.I.D.:  When  did  you  first  meet  Robert  Pinch? 

Mrak:  I  remember  very  well.  It  was  when  he  was 

running  for  lieutenant  governor  /of  California/^ 
and  I  was  in  a  restaurant  at  Mission  Bay  in 
San  Diego  and  he  came  into  the  restaurant  with 
Houston  Flournoy  and  Flournoy  .introduced  me  to 
him.  But  after  that  I  became  well  acquainted 
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A.I.D. 

Mr  ale: 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


A.I.D. 

Mrak : 


PERSONAL  CUSTOMS  AND  HABITS;  MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


:  What  are  your  current  reading  habits? 

I  don’t  get  enough  time  to  read.  There’s  so 
much  I  want  to  read,  and  actually  the  most 
concentrated  reading  I  get  done  is  on 
airplanes.  If  I  go  to  Washington  it's  five 
hours,  and  I  have  five  hours  of  reading. 

But,  I  try  to  read  in  all  the  spare  time  I 
get.  There  is  so  much,  and  the  highest 
priorities,  of  course,  come  in  the  areas  of 
hazardous  materials.  And  then  it  will  filter 
down  to  my  other  areas  of  interest,  other 
committees  and  things.  At  night  in  bed  I 
like  to  read,  and  I  know  it's  a  bad  habit  to 
lie  on  your  back  and  read,  but  I  like  it. 
That’s  better  for  me  than  seconal  or  another 
sleeping  pill.  I  can  go  to  sleep  then  in 
fifteen  minutes.  I  love  to  read  American 
Heritage,  sometimes  National  Geographic,  and 
biographies . 

:  How  do  you  recharge  your  energy? 

Well,  I  have  always  been  able  to  take  a  cat 
nap.  Now,  some  people  who  nap  during  the  day 
seem  to  be  tired  for  the  day,  but  I  can  nap, 
even  at  a  meeting.  I  remember  Ellie  Heller, 
Regent  Heller,  used  to  say  I  seemed  to  be 
asleep  but  I  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  can 
'take  a  five  minute  nap  and  I’m  recharged.  I 
can  just  sit  and  close  my  eyes  for  a  minute 
and  I’m  recharged. 

:  Do  you  sleep  well  at  night? 

Yes,  except  when  I  have  too  much  liquor  or 
too  much  food. 


A.I.D. : 


What  are  your  ambitions  for  your  children? 
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Mrak: 

To  be  healthy  and  happy.  I  sure  hope  they 
will  be. 

A.I.D. : 

Besides  the  material  we  talked  about  on  tape, 
did  you  consult  anything  else  to  help  your 
recollections  in  this  oral  history? 

Mrak : 

No,  but  thoughts  come  back  to  mind. 

A.I.D. : 

No,  I  mean  materials,  documentary  sources. 

Mrak: 

No,  what  you've  got  is  really  all  out  of  my 
mind. 

A.I.D. : 

What  are  your  future  plans? 

Mrak : 

I  don't  know.  I  think  I  ought  to  slow  down 
some.  I'd  like  to  be  active  some.  I'd  like 
to  do  it  at  a  slower  pace.  I'd  like  Vera  and 

I  to  have  more  time  together.  I'd  like  to 
help  the  University  where  I  can,  without 
being  a  "butinski"  or  getting  into  things  I 
shouldn't.  As  long  as  I  can  be  constructive 
and  helpful  in  some  of  these  areas,  I'd  like 
to.  I'll  probably  rotate  off  the  Nestis 

Foundation  Committee,.  I'll  probably  rotate 
off  Ruckelhaus '  /EPA.7  Committee,  but  I'd  like 
to  stay  with  the  two  companies  I'm  associated 
with  for  a  few  years  yet,  and  probably  the 

Nutrition  Foundation.  I've  got  so  many 
things. 

A.I.D. : 

You  know,  it's  said  that  the  role  of  prophet 
rests  uneasily  on  the  head  of  someone  like 
yourself.  Let  me  just  ask  you  a  few  questions 
— will  there  be  any  great  change  in  our  food 
habits  by  the  year  2,000? 

Mrak: 

I  think  so,  yes.  In  fact,  they're  changing 
at  a  fantastic  rate.  The  people  can  talk 
about  organic  foods,  do  all  the  things  they 
want  to,  say  everything  they  want,  but  our 
food  habits  are  bound  to  change,  and  one  of 
the  things  I  think  we'll  be  bound  to  do  is 

Mrak : 

probably  get  more  proteins  that  are  non-animal 
proteins.  If  we  can  ever  develop  a  vegetable 
protein  that's  high  in  quality  (by  high 
quality  I  mean  having  all  the  essential  amino 
acids  balanced),  I  think  we'll  shift.  You 
know,  it's  pretty  wasteful  to  raise  beef, 
where  you  take  nine  pounds  of  beef  for  one 
pound  of  edible  material,  and  probably  we're 
throwing  a  good  part  of  that  away  because 
it's  fat;  and  these  things  are  bound  to 
change.  The  economics  of  it  I  just  think  will 
change . 

A.I.D. : 

Will  we  be  eating  alfalfa  directly? 

Mrak : 

You  can  almost  say  that.  I  once  wrote  a  paper 
and  estimated  the  amount  of  protein  we  could 
get  out  of  alfalfa.  The  only  problem  is  it's 
not  the  high-quality  protein  we  need.  If  we 
could  develop  an  alfalfa  that  would  give  us 
the  same  quality  of  protein  we  get  out  of 
meat  it  would  be  a  tremendous  thing.  The 
nearest  we  have  to  it  now  is  the  soybean. 

I  think  we  may  go  more  toward  aquaculture 
where  we'll  probably  raise  more  marine  and 
fresh  water  things. 

A.I.D. : 

Are  they  now  using  synthetic  amino  acid  as 
food  supplement? 

Mrak : 

They  have  talked  and  talked  and  talked  about 
it,  but  I  would  say  no,  or  at  least  not  very 
much.  There's  great  talk  about  the  use  of 
methianine  and  some  of  the  amino  acids  which 
are  deficient  in  soy  proteins  and,  too,  the 
use  of  lysine.  Maybe  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will.  I  think  we  could  make  them;  the 
problem  is  can  we  make  them  cheap  enough. 
Another  problem  may  be  taste.  We  need  to 
cover  that  up. 

A.I.D.: 

What  will  be  the  role  of  pesticides  in  the 
year  2,000? 
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Mrak : 

I  can’t  help  but  believe  they'll  be  here,  but 

I  think  we'll  go  to  what  I  would  call  manage- 
ment--pest  control  management.  We  may  very 
well  end  up  with  what  we'll  call  the  home 
gardener-doctor-- jus t  like  calling  a  doctor 
for  a  personal  ailment,  you  might  call  a 
plant  doctor  because  your  plant  has  an  ailment, 
and  he'd  prescribe  and  you'd  pay  him  for  it. 

I  think  the  controls  are  going  ahead  and  in  the 
direction  of  more  and  more  and  more  of  them. 

A. I.D. : 

But  not  as  rigid  as  Proposition  9  would  have 
made  it? 

Mrak : 

No,  that  would  outlaw  too  many  chemicals.  I 
think  you  must  put  judgment  and  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  responsible  people.  Proposition 

9  would  have  been  as  if,  in  human  medicine, 
you  would  have  said  you  want  the  approval  of 
four-fifths  of  both  houses  before  you  can  give 
anyone  the  medicine . 

A. I.D. : 

What  will  the  University  be  like  in  the  year 

2,000? 

Mrak : 

Boy,  that's  a  question!  They  sure  seem  to  be 
going  more  and  more  toward  freedom,  more  inter¬ 
mixing  of  sexes.  Probably  they'll  be  sharing 
rooms  by  then,  if  not  before.  They're  sure 
moving  in  that  direction  in  a  hurry.  I  xrould 
guess  there'll  be  more  freedom  in  courses  and 
maybe  students  will  decide  on  their  own  what 
they  want  to  take  and  what  they  don't.  I  would 
guess  they'll  cut  down  on  the  restrictions. 

A.  I.D. : 

Will  the  computer  change  the  curriculum  for 
sciences  and  engineering? 

Mrak : 

Yes,  I  think  it  will  change  it.  But,  I  think 
more  and  more  we'll  learn  more  and  more  about 
computer.  I  was  amazed  to  find  computers  can 
be  useful  in  English,  for  literature  surveys. 
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Mrak:  So,  I  think  as  a  tool  it  will,  and  probably 

someday  we  may  get  cheaper  ones. 

We  have  home  adding  machines  now;  why 
can't  we  have  home  computers?  I  think 
they'll  be  used  more,  and  I  think  as  a  tool 
in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  it  will  be  used 
more  and  more.  I  think  it  will  bring  us  a 
lot  of  tragic  errors  and  mistakes.  Because, 
as  I  told  you  about  the  Natick  laboratory, 
the  computer  still  doesn't  think.  It  does 
what  we  tell  it  to  do. 

A.I.D.:  You're  talking  about  students  with  more 

freedom.  Will  the  admission  standards  change, 
and  how  about  the  balance  of  undergrads  to 
graduate  students? 

Mrak:  Oh,  boy,  that  will  be  something!  But,  you 

know,  we're  accumulating  so  much  information, 

I  just  don't  see  how  people  can  get  all  this 
in  a  regular  undergraduate  program.  At  the 
same  time  I'm  ready  to  admit  that  what 
they're  giving  in  high  school  now  in  some 
instances  is  what  I  thought  was  very  advanced 
material  when  I  was  a  junior  or  senior  in 
college.  They  know  about  DNA  and  RNA  and 
these  things  in  high  school.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  expect  to 
teach  it  all  in  four  years.  I  think  we  will 
change  the  nature  of  graduate  work  a  lot.  How 
it  will  change,  I  don't  know.  I've  wondered 
many  times  what  the  meaning  of  the  Ph.D.  will 
be. 

I  think  the  nature  of  medicine  will  change. 
I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  let  the  doctor 
be  the  professional  and  he  will  have  around 
him  people  who  are  trained  in  specialties. 

Or,  let's  take  a  dentist — maybe  a  dentist 
instead  of  handling  one  patient  now  will 
handle  three  or  four.  He  may  have  one 
assistant  to  clean  the  teeth  and  maybe 
another  one  taking  X-ray  pictures,  etc.,-- 
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Mrak:  have  people  highly  trained  in  these 

specialties  so  the  dentist  will  probably  do 
the  inspection,  make  judgments,  do  drilling, 
etc.  I  think  the  doctors  will  have  to  use 
more  technicians--they  have  nurses  now,  but 
maybe  they'll  need  more  specialists.  Of 
course,  in  eye-ear~nose-throat  some  doctors 
do  that  now.  They  handle  in  separate 
cubicles  three  or  four  people  at  a  time  by 
moving  from  one  patient  to  another. 

A.I.D.:  You  have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe 
administrative  techniques  in  industry,  on  the 
campus,  and  in  government.  How  would  you 
compare  and  contrast  these  three  areas  of 
endeavor? 

Mrak:  It  varies  tremendously  with  the  individual. 

It  seems  to  me  when  in  government  they  get 
outstanding  people  it's  an  accident.  In 
industry  we  are  more  apt  to  have  good  admin¬ 
istration  than  not,  although  some  of  them  are 
very  poor.  But,  if  they're  poor  in  industry 
they  get  rid  of  them  in  a  hurry,  believe  me. 
In  government  it's  hard  to  get  rid  of  poor 
people;  likewise  in  the  University.  In  the 
University  administration  they  seem  to  sit 
there  for  years.  They  don't  have  a  hard- 
nosed  board  of  directors  a3  they  do  in 
industry.  They  have  the  Regents,  but  the 
Regents  are  so  far  removed,  and  what  are 
the  profits  for  them  to  judge  by  as  they  do 
in  industry?  How  do  you  measure  administra¬ 
tive  performance  in  the  University?  I  have 
my  standards  but  seem  to  stand  alone  on  them. 
The  University  is  hard  to  change--there  are 
so  many  roadblocks — and  then,  who  is  to  judge 
the  need  for  a  change? — the  Regents  certainly 
can't.  The  University  of  California  has  had 
some  excellent  administrators--there  was  Kerr 
and  he  wa3  fired;  there  was  Wellman  and  he 
retired;  there  was  Murphy  and  he  quit.  At 
present  I  feel  there  are  two  outstanding  ones 
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Mrak:  — McCorkle  and  McElroy — these  are  men  who 

could  just  about  write  their  own  tickets  in 
industry  or  government.  And  so,  unless  the 
faculty  and  students  are  up  in  arms,  or  there 
is  political  pressure,  inferiority  prevails 
and  continues.  When  you  g8t  great  superiority, 
as  in  the  case  of  Clark  Kerr,  then,  of  course, 
people  are  afraid  because  he  is  a  progressive 
and  strong  man.  They're  afraid- -the 
politicians  don't  like  him. 

So,  I  guess  when  you  analyze  it  and  come 
down  to  it,  I  would  say,  generally  speaking, 
industry  has  a  better  administration.  The 
companies  I've  been  very  closely  associated 
wi th--Univer3al  Poods,  terrific  management; 
California  Canners  and  Growers,  excellent. 
Libby's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  bad.  It 
was  very  good,  tops,  but  when  they  got 
involved  with  foreign  ownership  it  was  bad. 

But,  they  changed  and  are  building  up  better 
management.  They  got  rid  of  the  failures  and 
cleaned  out  everybody.  This  is  what  happens. 
Campbell  Soup--I've  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  Borden--terrific  management.  And  so  it 
goes . 


In  government  I  keep  saying  all  the  time, 
"How  do  these  people  get  into  these 
responsible  positions?"  Boy,  I'll  tell  you. 
The  people  we  elect,  the  people  we  place  in 
key  positions,  generally  speaking,  I  would  be 
more  apt  to  rate  them  down  than  up. 

A.I.D.:  How  about  the  work  habits  of  a  man  in 

government,  in  academic  circles,  in  industry? 
Who  works  hardest? 

Mrak:  They  all  work  hard  if  they  try  to  do  a  good 

job.  To  start  with  government,  one  of  the 
things  that's  amazed  me  around  Washington 
(this  is  not  at  the  state  level),  when  you 
get  up  in  the  high  level  near  cabinet 
officers,  is  how  much  time  these  people  put 
in.  It  just  amazes  me,  the  bad  ones  and  good 
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Mrak:  ones,  both.  I've  known  of  any  number  of  cases 

where  they'll  get  to  work  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  at  seven-thirty  at  night  they're 
still  there.  And  you  take  a  secretary  or 
undersecretary  or  his  associates,  the  same. 
It's  just  too  much. 

In  business  they  work  on  hours,  but  in 
business  it's  a  little  different.  The  people 
vrho  get  up  to  the  top  in  business  are  highly 
organized,  tremendously  organized,  and  they 
have  their  people  around  them.  They  get 
enough  people  around  them  so  they  can  do  it. 

I  don't  see  them  putting  in  the  hours,  but  I'd 
say  with  what  they  have  there  they're  doing 
tremendously  well.  Probably  one  of  the 
differences  is  that  the  government's  very 
poorly  organized.  HEW,  for  example,  has  a 
forty  billion  dollar  budget,  larger  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.  How 
can  one  man  handle  everything  concerned  with 
health,  education  and  welfare — 0E0  /Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity/*  occupational  safety, 
medical  research,  and  God  knows  what.  It's 
impossible!  So,  this  is  how  it  is  and  we 
don't  seem  to  have  training  schools  for 
government  administrators.  We  get  good 
people  and  we  don't  necessarily  advance  them. 
So,  if  we  get  good  administration  in 
government  we're  lucky;  as  I  see  so  often 
the  appointed  administrators  horrify  me.  I 
need  not  mention  names — just  read  about 
Watergate . 

And,  in  the  University,  in  a  way,  it's 
almost  the  same.  It  was  once  said  to  me  by 
a  senator  in  Sacramento  about  a  president  the 
faculty  picked  at  Sacramento  State  College — a 
terrible  man — "This  is  complete  proof  of  the 
incapability  of  a  faculty  to  pick  its  own 
leadership."  And,  I  think  that's  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over. 
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The  president  in  our  University,  you  see, 
takes  everything  from  the  faculty.  And,  he 
doesn’t  use  judgment  or  the  leadership  that  I 
think  he  should.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Dean  Hutchison  was  a  desn  and  later  vice- 
president,  he  took  what  the  faculty  said  as 
"advice."  If  he  didn't  agree  with  it  he  said 
so,  and  this  is  the  way  I  feel  it  should  be. 

Now,  there’s  another  aspect  to  leadership 
that's  a  great  rarity,  a  great  rarity,  and 
that's  the  desirable  and  outgoing  personality 
of  the  individual.  He  should  be  dynamic  and 
have  people  around  him  who  sincerely  believe 
in  him.  He  should  touch  all  of  them  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  so  to  speak.  He  should 
keep  the  esprit  de  corps  up,  keep  it  moving, 
thriving,  and  be  aware  of  where  it  stands. 
That's  such  a  rarity.  And  this  I  see  in  Chet 
McCorkle  in  the  University.  In  a  way  I  see  it 
in  Bill  McElroy  at  San  Diego,  probably  Cheadle 
at  Santa  Barbara,  although  he  got  in  such 
trouble  and  I  think  it's  affected  him,  but 
it's  not  very  common.  Franklin  Murphy 
certainly  had  it. 

A.I.D.:  The  final  question  is  what  is  the  best  training 
ground  for  a  chancellor? 

Mrak:  I  think  he  ought  to  start  at  the  campus  level. 

I've  said  many,  many  times,  the  statewide 
administration  ought  to  be  looking  at 
potential  candidates,  and  then  they  ought  to 
work  with  the  chancellors  and  with  others  on 
the  campus  to  look  at  people  with  potential 
leadership.  When  Kerr  was  president  he  liked 
to  get  people  from  the  campuses  to  come  in  to 
Berkeley  and  work  half-time  or  a  day  or  two  a 
week  to  get  exposed  to  his  administration. 

When  I  was  chancellor  he  asked  me  for  someone 
from  the  Davis  campxis,  and  the  man  I  sent  was 
Chet  McCorkle.  He  got  exposed,  he  got  to  know 
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Mrak:  the  people,  and  it  was  very  soon  realized  that 

there  was  a  person  with  potential  leadership. 
And,  when  I  was  chancellor,  we  brought  faculty 
members  in  to  expose  to  administration  and  to 
observe  them  for  potential.  I  tried  to  keep 
them  informed.  Chet  McCorkle  knew  everything 
that  was  going  on,  was  involved  in  all 
decisions.  It  was  a  training  ground  par 
excellence.  I'm  not  sure  this  happens  much 
in  the  University  of  California--should  happen 
more.  In  a  way,  if  we  had  statewide  leader¬ 
ship  that  would  work  with  the  chancellors 
and  encourage  them  to  do  these  things,  look 
for  leadership,  we'd  probably  have  more 
coming  up. 


RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
The  International  Academy  of  Environmental  Protection 

ADDENDUM  DECEMBER  2,  1972 


Mrak:  I  had  a  phone  call  while  in  Washington  some 

months  ago  from  a  person  named  Dr.  Fred 
Colston  at  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
asking  me  if  I  wouldn't  be  an  American 
member  of  a  new  organization  entitled  the 
International  Academy  of  Environmental 
Safety.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
twenty  members. 

I  was  also  asked  if  I  'would  recommend 
any  other  people  for  membership,  and 
accordingly  I  recommended  Dr.  William  Darby, 
president  of  the  Nutrition  Foundation,  and 
Mr.  Beverly  Murphy,  president  of  Campbell 
Soup  Company.  Along  about  September,  1972, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Colston  saying, 
"Look,  this  baby  (the  International  Academy 
of  Environmental  Protection)  is  planning  to 
have  its  second  meeting  in  Paris,  and  they 
will  discuss  something  relating  to  air  and 
the  environment.  And  they  want  you  to 
attend."  I  said,  "Look,  I  don't  know  any¬ 
thing  about  air.  I  know  I  breathe  it,  and 
that's  about  it,"  but  he  insisted  that  I  go. 
He  said  that  they  had  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  that  they  could  draw  on  and  they  would 
pay  my  way  over  and  I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  go." 
Later"  I  heard  from  him  and  he  indicated  he 
wanted  mo  to  say  something,  and  this  rather 
horrified  me  because  I  still  didn't  know 
anything  about  air.  But  he  thought  I  could 
talk  about  some  of  the  complications  of 
government  activities  and  the  environment, 
and  this  I  was  willing  to  do,  and  this  I 
did. 


So,  we  had  a  meeting,  not  in  Paris,  but 
in  Bois  de  Catalan,  which  is  a  terrific 
place,  beautiful  forests,  but  an  absolutely 
stupid  location  insofar  as  holding  a  meeting 
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there,  because  it’s  so  far  out  of  the  city, 
it’s  hard  to  get  to,  and  so  on.  It  was  held 
there  primarily  because  Truhaut,  the  French¬ 
man  from  the  University  of  Paris  who  was 
hosting  the  group,  wanted  to  put  on  a  big 
show  in  front  of  his  own  cabinet  officer  for 
the  environment.  In  fact,  he  eventually  did 
have  the  assistant  cabinet  officer  in  charge 
of  the  environment  present.  Truhaut  didn't 
feel  that  a  hotel  was  dignified  enough  for  a 
cabinet  officer. 

At  this  meeting,  there  were  about  twenty 
people  who  sat  around  a  table  and  we  talked 
about  problems  relating  to  air.  I  talked 
about  problems  of  govemment--too  much 
government,  government  enforcement,  overlapping 
of  government  activities-- things  of  that  type. 
There  were  representatives  there  from  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Holland,  England, 
Canada,  U.S.,  Japan,  and  I  would  guess  one  or 
two  other  countries. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  really  to 
help  this  new  baby  grow — the  International 
Academy.  They  had  had  one  other  meeting  and 
out  of  this  came  a  book,  a  monograph  on  the 
environment.  At  this  meeting  they  planned  to 
publish  a  second  book  on  their  discussions. 

It's  rather  interesting  the  way  they  operate, 
in  that  they  sit  down  around  a  table,  discus 3, 
argue,  plead,  speak,  and  then  eventually  try 
not  to  come  to  recommendations,  but  you  might 
say,  conclusions  that  come  out  of  general 
disctission,  and  the  reader  canmake  up  his  own 
mind  what  the  trend  of  the  thinking  might  be. 

Now,  I  found  this  organization  an  extremely 
interesting  one,  and  became  quite  excited  about 
it,  because  although,  at  first,  I  wasn't  very 
enthusiastic,  I  could  see  the  opportunities 
working  with  the  international  group,  and  I 
could  see  where  international  companies  were 
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Mrak:  interested  in  contributing  money  to  the 

organization.  So,  this  enthusiasm  you  might 
say  motivated  me  into  becoming  quite  active, 
and  as  a  result,  without  asking  for  it,  I 
received  a  letter  the  other  day  which  asked 
me  if  I  wouldn't  be  one  of  the  editors  of 
their  monographs  that  come  out  of  the 
meetings. 

I've  been  asked  to  introduce — to 
recommend  other  people,  and  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  thing.  I  mention  this 
because  apparently  I'm  in  it  now  and  quite 
active. 

Truhaut  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  I  think  his  field  is  human 
physiology  and  biochemistry,  but  he  is  also 
intensively  interested  in  the  relation  of  the 
environment  to  the  human.  He's  a  sweet,  wild 
Frenchman.  You  asked  me  how  many  sat  around 
the  table.  There  were  about  twenty,  and, 
they  represented  various  countries.  Holland 
was  very  heavily  represented.  The  financing 
of  this  group,  I  think,  comes  out  of  the 
large  companies.  I  know  International  Shell 
is  very  interested.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  vice-president  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  there,  people  like  that.  The 
members,  some  of  them,  are  very  substantial 
people  in  the  world. 

The  question  is  who's  chairman.  I  would 
judge  that--this  may  sound  funny  saying  "I 
judge"  but  the  thing  is  evolving — Dr.  Fred 
Colston  in  the  Albany  Medical  School  in  New 
York  is  really  a  leader.  The  secretary  and 
almost  chairman  is  a  man  named  Korte  in 
Munich,  Germany,  a  very  fine,  active,  highly 
organized  man,  just  the  opposite  of  the 
Frenchman.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Munich  and  I  don't  know  when,  perhaps  in 
March.  They're  already  thinking  of  working 
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Mrak:  on  the  subjects  they’ll  discuss,  and  one  of 

the  things  I've  suggested  is  the  overabundance 
of  government  and  the  effectiveness  of 
bringing  about  a  decent  environment--or, 
let's  say,  the  adverse  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  decent  environment. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  interesting, 
and  it  could  be  a  very  important  body.  I  say 
this  because  there  was  one  other  experience 
by  a  group  called  the  Club  of  Rome,  a  group 
of  scientists--not  very  large--led  by  people 
from  MIT  largely,  who  met  in  Rome  and 
apparently  carried  on  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner.  But  their  approach  was  to  consider 
to  a  large  extent  population,  resources-- 
minerals,  chemicals,  whatnot--and  technology, 
and  it's  relation  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

So,  you  might  say  that  thi.3  new  club,  the 
Academy  of  Environmental  Safety,  complements 
the  thinking  and  activities  of  the  Club  of 
Rome,  although  I  can  see  overlap  and  I  can 
see  basis  for  argument.  But,  it  covers  an 
area  that  apparently  the  Club  of  Rome  didn't 
bother  about.  The  Club  of  Rome  feels  to  a 
large  extent  that  if  we  want  to  save  things 
we've  got  to  reduce  technology  and  we've  got 
to  reduce  development.  The  Academy,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  "We  have  a  problem.  How  can 
we  go  about  considering  this  and  continue 
what  I  would  say  is  fair  growth?"  The 
International  Academy  of  Environmental 
Safety  will  restrict  its  membership  to  one 
hundred,  no  more.  It  is  now  at  about  foroy, 
with  the  United  States  having,  I  think,  five 
members.  I'm  the  only  one  west  of  the  eastern 
shore,  so  to  speak.  I  have  recommended  one 
man  from  this  campus  for  membership,  because 
we  want  to  get  someone  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  Homer  Angelo  of  the  Law  School  is  just 
that--a  great  person. 
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”A  Date  in  Algeria1* 

After  this  three  or  four  day  meeting  Vera 
and  I  went  to  Algeria.  Now,  let's  go  back  a 
bit  and  think  in  terms  of  how  this  came  about. 
I  have  to  go  back  a  long  way  to  cover  this, 
it ' s  going  back  to  my  undergraduate  days  in 
college.  When  I  was  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Berkeley,  I  was  the  manager  of 
a  magazine  put  out  by  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  those  days  the  students  of  each 
college  put  out  a  magazine.  In  engineering 
they  had  the  engineering  magazine,  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  (or  Economics,  x*rhatever 
you  want  to  call  it),  they  had  Commercia,  and 
in  Agriculture  we  had  the  California  Country¬ 
man.  I  was  the  manager  of  it.  The  editor  of 
it  was  a  man  named  Bill  Snyder,  who  today  is 
Dr.  Snyder,  a  plant  pathologist  in  Berkeley. 

We  worked  together  very  closely.  We  have 
maintained  our  friendship  over  the  years.  I 
went  ahead  in  food  technology.  Bill  Snyder 
went  on  and  got  his  doctor's  degree  in  plant 
pathology,  and  became  a  very  distinguished 
pathologist,  well-known  internationally. 

Well,  it  so  happens  that  Bill  Snyder  is 
about  to  retire,  but  he's  certainly  not 
ceasing  work.  And,  because  of  his 
international  recognition  in  the  area  of 
certain  types  of  fungi,  arid  to  be  specific, 
fusaria  (Fusarium  is  the  genus),  these  are 
extremely  important.  They  grow  in  the  soil, 
commonly,  and  they  attack  the  roots  and  kill 
the  plants.  So,  when  a  big  problem  in  this 
area  comes  up,  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  Bill 
Snyder  being  called  in.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  in  Morocco  they  were  having  a  disease  of 
the  date  palms  caused  by  Fusarium — to  be 
exact,  Fusarium  oxysuorium.  It  grows  into 
the  roots,  gets  into  the  vascular  bundles  of 
the  palms,  and  does  some  clogging  of  these 
pipelines,  you  might  say,  but  it  also  grows 
and  gives  off  poisons  which  gradually  kill 
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off  the  palms.  They  call  this  the  bayoud 
disease;  apparently  bayoud  means  white,  and 
they  call  it  the  white  disease  because  the 
stuff  really  behaves  in  a  crazy  way.  It  will 
go  up  one  side  of  a  tree  and  kill  the  fronds 
of  the  palm  tree  on  one  side,  or  maybe  one 
frond,  and  then  it  turns  very  white-like  tan 
and  the  tree  may  take  several  years  to  die, 
and  so  on.  Well,  this  disease  was  gradually 
moving  eastward,  and  it  got  into  the  oases — 
not  only  in  Morocco,  but  it  started  to  get 
into  them  in  Algeria.  And  this  just  scared 
the  pants  off  of  the  people  in  government  in 
Algeria,  because  believe  it  or  not,  they  have 
a  fairly  substantial  population  on  some  of 
these  oases.  We  went  to  one  and  there  must 
have  been  five  little  towns  with  a  total  of 
five  thousand  people.  I  never  believed 
anything  like  this  existed.  I  always  thought 
an  oasis  was  a  place  where  you  had  three  palm 
trees,  one  man  and  one  girl  and  that  was  it, 
so  to  speak--yes,  and  two  camels. 

Well,  anyway.  Bill  Snyder  sort  of  looked 
at  this  and  said  "This  is  an  extremely  difficult 
problem, "  and  he  recommended  that  two  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  people  who  got  concerned  about 
it,  and  also  the  Algerian  government,  bring 
together  people  working  in  the  field  of  this 
fungus  and  this  type  disease,  from  all  over 
the  world.  Well,  one  of  the  great  catastrophies 
caused  by  this  disease  wa3  in  the  Banana 
Republics  when  it  wiped  out  the  old  type 
banana  and  they  had  to  get  a  new  variety,  so 
they  brought  in  the  man  who  led  the  battle 
there.  Bill  also  brought  in  people  from 
Czechoslovakia,  England,  and  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and  God  knows  where.  He  said, 
"Well,  we  ought  to  sit  down  and  have  all 
these  talents  together  and  talk  about  the 
situation."  He  said,  "We  also  should  bring 
in  a  food  technologist,  because  if  we  have  to 
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handling  of  the  date;  we  might  have  to  change 
the  eating  habits  of  the  people  and  the 
transportation  habits,"  so  I  was  brought  in. 

This  was  accepted,  financed  in  part  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  in  part  by  the 
Algerian  government.  I  was  invited  as  a  food 
technologist,  and  I  couldn't  see  where  I 
could  help  and  I  turned  it  down,  and  they  came 
back,  and  I  said,  "Well,  if  I  can  take  my 
wife.  I'll  go."  They  said,  "Well,  you  can 
bring  her  and  we'll  pay  her  expenses  in  the 
country,  but  not  across  the  sea."  So,  I 
said,  "Okay,  fine."  It  so  happened  that  there 
was  plenty  of  expense  money,  anyway.  So 
that's  how  Vera  went  along. 

We  then  met  in  Algiers,  and  we  had 
briefing  sessions  on  what  we  were  going  to  do 
and  so  on.  That  was  about  October  10,  I 
think- -something  like  that,  within  a  week-- 
1972.  We  met  the  first  day,  then--well,  what 
they  decided  was  that  we  ought  to  see  things 
firsthand  and  then  come  back  and  talk  about 
it. 


The  government  put  at  our  disposal  a  jet 
prop  plane  of  the  Algerian  Airlines,  and  gave 
us  a  pilot  who  had  been  a  fighter  pilot  in 
the  French  army,  and  I  guess  he  was  still 
thinking  that  he  was  flying  fighter  planes 
around,  as  it  turned  out.  I'll  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  that  in  a  while.  But,  we 
all  boarded  the  plane  and  flew  westward  for 
about  two  hours  almost  to  the  Moroccan 
border,  and  then  south  into  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  there  was  a  landing  strip.  Boy, 
there  was  sand,  mud  huts,  things  of  this  type. 

It's  rather  interesting  how  they  build 
their  houses  or  buildings  there  out  of  mud. 
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rain,  because  when  it  rains  it  just  washes 
them  away.  There  was  a  bus  to  meet  us,  and 
it  was  a  nice  bus--I  guess  the  best  in  that 
little  village.  They  took  us  to  meet  the 
governor  of  the  province.  He  wasn’t  there, 
but  his  assistant  was  there.  We  sat  around 
in  the  fancy  semi-oriental  rooms — carpets 
and  things  around.  They  drank  mint  tea. 

Then  we  got  back  in  the  bu3  and  headed  off 
for  an  oasis  called  Tarhit.  We  drove  for  an 
hour  or  two — the  road  to  Tarhit  was  paved, 
but  there  were  what  they  called  tracks  that 
went  off  this  road  apparently  off  into  the 
desert.  They  have  many  places  where  they 
just  pile  rocks  up,  and  then  you  drive  along 
and  see  it  and  then  you  look  for  the  next 
pile  of  rocks.  It’s  just  like  walking 
through  the  Sierras;  we  used  to  do  this  on 
the  trails.  And,  if  the  wind  hadn’t  come  up 
you  could  see  where  a  previous  four-wheel 
drive  had  been.  If  the  wind  has  covered  it 
over,  then  you  look  for  one  of  these  markers, 
and  the  next  and  the  next.  These  are  tracks. 
We  didn’t  go  on  any  of  these,  thank  heavens. 

I  would  have  felt  frightened  about  being  lost 
out  there . 

On  the  route  there,  my  gosh,  we  came  to 
an  old  fort  that  I  swear  must  have  been  in 
the  picture  Beau  Geste.  Do  you  remember  in 
Beau  Geste  how  they  tracked  through  the  sand 
and  the  barbed  wire  was  out  there?  Well, 
this  thing  wasn't  put  there  for  movies,  it 
was  really  a  French  center  of  fighting  during 
the  revolution  when  the  Algerians  won  their 
independence  from  France.  And  the  thing  that 
amazed  me  was  that  the  building  was  pretty 
well  gone--the  roof  was  out,  some  of  the  win¬ 
dows  caved  in--but,  the  old  barbed  wire  in 
round  rolls  was  still  there.  Just  rolls  and 
rolls  and  rolls  around  the  place.  There  is 
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then  it  washes  the  building  away. 

Then  we  went  on  and  we  came  to  an  edge  of 
sort  of  a  precipice,  the  road  went  down,  and 
we  stopped  so  that  we  could  look  ahead,  and 
here  we  could  see  the  oasis--the  first  one  I 
had  ever  seen.  And  it's  not  at  all  what  I 
expected.  It  was  down  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stream  that  came  from  no  place  and  went  to  no 
place.  Apparently  the  stream  just  reared  its 
head  up  out  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  there, 
from  water  that  was  underground  coming  out  of 
some  of  those  mountains,  and  probably  gave 
enough  water  for  three,  four,  or  five  thousand 
acres,  and  then  it  disappeared  again. 

In  the  distance,  about  a  mile  away,  we 
could  see— I  don't  know  what  to  call  it— the 
town.  They  don't  have  stores  or  anything, 
but  it's  the  village  where  they  lived.  The 
best  way  I  can  describe  the  place  is  to  say 
that  apparently  some  of  the  settlers  there 
started  building  mud  huts  and  someone  else 
built  another  one  next  to  it,  and  someone 
built  one  on  top  of  it,  and  this  whole 
tremendous  edifice  built  of  mud  was  there.  If 
they  needed  streets  they  just  let  tunnels  go 
through  this  place,  and  the  tunnels  were 
about  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  they  were 
about  five  feet  high,  so  you'd  bump  your  head. 
Then  we  walked  through  some  of  them  and 
occasionally  you'd  run  onto  another  street  or 
tunnel  going  another  direction,  but  this  was 
the  way  the  whole  thing  was  built  up.  They 
have  more  sense  in  a  way  than  we  do,  in  that 
they  build  their  houses  on  the  dry  land  in 
the  hills,  and  let  me  tell  you,  where  the 
water  is  they  don't  have  any  houses.  They 
have  no  structures  there  at  all.  But  down  in 
the  lower  depression  there  were  the  date 
gardens,  and  the  dates  are  very  important 
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barriers  against  moving  sand,  they  give  the 
ground  underneath  shade.  When  they  grow  tall, 
therefore,  you  can  grow  vegetables  and  you 
can  grow  other  things  under  them.  So,  they 
had  citrus,  apricots,  and  fruits  of  this 
type  under  the  date  palms.  Well,  the  date 
palms,  too,  give  food.  The  basic  food  of  the 
people  who  live  there  is  dates.  This  is 
their  carbohydrate,  mineral  and  all,  and  they 
tell  me  they  eat  somewhere  between  five  and 
six  hundred  pounds  of  dates  a  year. 

A.I.D.:  Are  they  fat  people? 

Mrak:  No,  they're  not.  They're  very  lean  people. 

I  looked  for  indications  of  nutritional 
deficiency,  and  so  did  Vera,  but  we  really 
didn't  see  any.  Some  of  the  old,  old 
warriors  (I'll  tell  you  about  them  later)  who 
had  fought  the  French  were  getting  kind  of 
droopy  in  the  middle,  but  probably  there's 
more  food  now  than  they  had  in  the  older  days, 
but  just  speaking  of  ordinary  people — they're 
not  very  fat. 

You  can  see  then,  if  this  bayoud  disease 
comes  in,  and  their  basic  food  is  dates,  that 
means  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
that's  over  a  pound  a  day  per  person,  so  you 
can  see  that  they'd  be  in  an  awful  fix.  Now, 
the  dates  they  have  are  the  so-called  Deglet 
Noor,  the  same  variety  that  we  have  in 
California.  A  Deglet  Noor  is  a  firmer  date, 
a  drier  date,  very  light  color,  and  it  can 
stand  quite  a  bit  of  abuse  when  it's  hauled 
around.  It's  a  so-called  sucrose  or,  you 
might  say,  cane-sugar  date--and  that's  the 
one  that's  getting  the  disease.  The  other 
varieties  are  the  so-called  invert  sugar 
dates,  and  invert  sugar  means--a  syrup-like 
date,  you  might  say,  molasses  date.  They're 
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comes  out.  So,  you  can  see  the  problem. 

They're  not  accustomed  to  eating  this 
syrup  type  of  thing.  The  taste  would  be 
different,  the  sweetness  would  be  different, 
the  Deglet  Noor,  on  the  immature  side,  you 
might  say,  tastes  more  like  a  bread.  It's 
sweet,  but  sucrose  i3  not  as  sweet  as  invert 
sugar,  and  you  don’t  have  the  syrupiness. 

Then  too  they  want  to  haul  these  invert  sugar 
dates  from  one  oasis  to  the  other,  and  put 
them  in  goatskins;  this  would  be  pretty  rough, 
because  they’d  turn  to  syrup,  and  they’d  be 
loosing  their  food  all  the  way  across  the 
desert. 

Nomads,  I’m  told,  are  unbelievable .  If 
there’s  rain  three  hundred  miles  away  in  the 
desert  they  seem  to  smell  it  and  they  go  there. 
Well,  if  they  carry  dates  on  their  backs,  or 
on  the  backs  of  their  goat3,  or  however  they 
carry  them,  you  can  see  they  want  dates  that 
can  be  handled  and  thrown  around.  So,  if 
they  change  the  variety  of  the  date  to  the 
soft,  or  invert  sugar  date,  they’ve  got  a 
hell  of  a  cultural  and  technological  problem 
on  their  hands.  And  thi3  is  where  I  came  in 
— what  to  do  about  it?  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  Well,  we’re  talking  about  it. 
Anyway  Tarhit  was  the  first  place  we  sa w  these 
things . 

Another  very  strange  tiling  is  in  this 
very,  very  primitive  village — on  the  edge  of 
it  the  Algerians  have  built  a  first-class 
hotel.  And,  what  the  hell  it’s  doing  out  in 
no-man’s  land  I  couldn't  figure,  but  I’m  told 
that  they’re  doing  their  very  best  to  develop 
tourism.  You  see,  this  is  the  Sheik  of  Araby’s 
country,  and  it’s  clear;  there’s  no  rain 
although  we  saw  a  few  sandstorms;  they  do  come 
up.  I  suppose  if  you  get  a  honeymoon  couple 
to  come  it’s  a  great  place  for  them;  I  don’t 
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know  what  they'd  do.  You  walk  away  from  the 
place,  where  are  you?  The  hotel  is  not  built 
on  good  ground,  it's  built  out  there  where 
there's  only  a  few  rocks  and  sand. 

:  Swimming  pool? 

Well,  they  have  that.  They  have  a  swimming 
pool,  so  I  suppose  you  could  stay  out  in  the 
sun  and  walk  a  little  way  out  into  the  desert 
and  probably  just  loll  around  there.  And,  at 
night  the  moon  is  very  beautiful.  God,  it's 
just  out  of  this  world.  As  I  say,  the  Sheik 
of  Araby's  country. 

:  It  sounds  like  Palm  Springs  twenty  years  ago. 

/Laughter_j_Z  Yes,  it  does!  Well,  anyway,  it 
was  a  rather  interesting  hotel.  They  don't 
need  heat.  There's  no  central  heat,  but  they 
have  hot  water.  In  each  room  they  have  an 
electric  hot  x^ater  heater.  So,  you  go  in  and 
there's  instructions  in  French  and  English 
indicating  if  you  want  hot  water  turn  this 
switch  on  here,  and  give  yourself  an  hour  or 
so,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  darned  hot. 

It  was  a  nice  hotel.  They  have  a  central 
power  plant.  They  have  to  bring  in  fuel  and 
they  develop  their  own  power  there.  That's 
the  way  you  get  electricity  to  heat  your 
water.  Probably  it's  cheaper  for  them  to  do 
that  than  to  find  something  to  bum--there's 
nothing  to  burn.  There’s  camel  dung,  but 
people  use  that  in  their  homes  for  cooking. 

At  night  (we  were  there  one  day  and  one  night) 
the  natives  came  and  put  on  quite  an 
entertainment  for  us. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the 
great  variation  (at  least  I  thought  so)  in  the 
natives  from  one  oasis  to  the  next.  These 
people  wore  really  quite  black  and  they  didn't 
look  like  the  people  in  Algiers  and  the  30- 
calied  Casbah,  the  primitive  old  city,  or  in 
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the  other  cases  we  went  to.  They  put  on  what 
they  called  a  mashul,  I  think  it's  called. 

What  they  did  was  to  kill  five  sheep — oh, 
there  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  us.  Now, 
the  sheep  out  in  the  desert,  as  you  can  well 
imagine,  aren't  going  to  be  very  fat.  So, 
they  kill  them  and  take  the  skin  off,  and  all 
day  long  they  roast  them  over  burning  camel 
dung  and,  I'm  told  they  baste  them  in  butter. 
When  dinner  time  came  we  had  a  soup.  Then 
people  came  in  with  big  copper  trays  about 
three  feet  long — two  men  carrying  each  **ith 
a  roasted  sheep.  They  set  each  down  on  a 
table  around  our  banquet  table.  I  sat  there 
waiting  for  someone  to  get  up  and  take  a  knife 
to  carve  the  meat.  Some  of  the  people  who 
knew  the  area  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the 
sheep.  There  was  a  very  distinguished  old 
Frenchman,  a  professor  from  one  of  the 
universities  in  France.  He  took  his  napkin, 
put  it  around  his  middle  and  walked  up  to  the 
roasted  sheep  and  just  started  pulling.  He 
handed  me  a  piece,  and  then  somebody  else 
started  pulling,  and  I  kept  waiting.  I  took 
my  dish  over  with  me,  and  this  was  kind  of 
stupid,  because  what  you  do  is  to  just  stand 
up  there  and  pull  and  eat.  And,  I  want  to 
tell  you,  those  five  sheep  were  gone  by  the 
time  we  got  through — only  bones  were  left 
sticking  out.  I  didn't  like  to  see  the  heads, 
and  I'm  told  that  when  they  really  want  to  do 
you  a  favor  they  give  you  the  eye.  I'm  glad 
I  didn't  get  the  eye,  but  the  eyes  were  there, 
and  horns,  too  on  the  male  sheep. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  fat  content  was 
low  on  these  animals  enabled  them  to  have  a 
very  crisp  meat,  and  it  was  just  delicious. 

It  was  almost  like  crackles  of  pork,  but  it 
had  the  nice  lamb  taste.  And  all  you  had  to 
do  was  to  pull  it  off  and  eat.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  kind  of  brownish  and  a  little  bit  of 
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under  side,  the  moist  part,  was  just  delicious. 
So,  we  gorged  on  the  sheep  and  then  we  sat 
down  and  had  the  so-called  couscous  which  is 
their  bulgar  wheat;  you  can  buy  it  in  stores 
here.  There’s  a  kind  of  seasoning  in  it. 

And  then  when  we  got  through- -my  God,  I  was 
stuffed — then  they  had  some  kind  of  a  sweet 
desert  that  I  wouldn't  eat,  egg  custard  type 
— when  they  got  through  with  that,  in  came 
about  six  natives  in  long,  flowing  gowns, 
and  some  of  them  with  turbans.  They  had  the 
whole  galaxy  of  native  drums.  These  things 
range  in  size,  I’d  say,  from  eight  inches 
across  to  twenty  long.  I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  hide  they  had  pulled  over  the  top,  but  the 
drums  were  shaped  like  a  dumbbell,  wide  at  the 
top  and  wide  at  the  bottom.  They  could  put 
the  narrow  part  in  between  their  legs.  They 
would  play  those  drums,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you,  they  were  out  of  this  world.  They  had  a 
sort  of  snake -charming  flute,  a  desert  flute 
--I'd  never  quite  seen  anything  like  it-- that 
had  that  oriental  whine,  and  then  they  had 
their  own  native  string  instruments.  I'd 
never  seen  any  like  it.  They  were  just 
strings  over  a  kind  of  a  little  box.  And 
finally,  the  rest  of  the  troupe  that  didn't 
play  instruments  were  clappers,  and  they 
clapped  their  hands  holding  them  straight  up 
in  the  air  and  together,  and  they'd  get 
rhythm.  And  boy,  I  tell  you,  they  could  clap. 
There  were  about  eight  or  ten  of  these.  And 
so  the  drums,  the  flute,  the  string  Instrument 
and  the  clappers  went  on  and  on  late  into  the 
night. 

A.I.D.;  Any  chanting? 

Mrak:  No,  no.  Some  of  the  people  were  dancing.  I 

tell  you,  it  was  out  of  this  world.  It  went 
on  for  hours  and  hours.  I  don't  see  how  the 
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once  in  a  while  the  leader  would  stop  and, 
almost  like  in  a  Japanese  tea  ceremony,  he 
would  pour  tea,  and  pour  it  back  and  forth, 
and  back  and  forth,  and  then  he’d  pass  it  to 
the  others.  They  drink  and  drink  this  mint 
tea.  They  love  this  stuff,  really,  and  then 
they’d  go  on  again.  So,  that  was  our 
experience  there.  The  next  morning  we  got 
up  and  went  back  to  the  plane. 

Enroute  we  saw  quite  a  few  towers  that 
were  used  during  the  Algerian  revolution  by 
the  natives.  The  only  way  they  felt  they 
could  protect  themselves  against  the  French 
was  to  get  up  in  the  towers,  protective 
places,  so  if  they  saw  a  Frenchman  they'd 
shoot  him  before  the  French  shot  them.  These 
things  are  still  there.  The  cemeteries  are 
scattered  around  with  little  hermits'  houses 
in  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  custom.  Apparently 
the  hermit  gets  in,  closes  himself  up  in  this 
little  house  and  leaves  a  couple  of  small 
openings » 

I  raised  the  question  of  how  they  get  food. 
They  said,  "Veil,  it’s  customary  that  the  man 
who's  going  to  be  a  hermit  and  has  a  little 
house  out  there  in  the  cemetery  has  his 
friends  bring  him  food  and  put  it  through  the 
holes  and  so  he  just  lives  there.”  God,  what 
a  life  I 

Well,  we  got  in  the  plane  and  flew  another 
two  hours  across  the  Sahara  going  eastward  to 
a  place  called  Ghardal!a.  On  the  way  to 
GhardaTa,  the  pilot  of  the  plane  got  a  little 
fancy  with  his  flying.  It  so  happened  that 
there  were  several  European  girls  working  in 
Algiers  for  the  government.  The  pilot  knew 
some  of  these,  and  he  and  the  other  crew 
arranged  for  three  of  them  to  come  along.  One 
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wanted  to  show  her  some  fancy  flying,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  he  flew  wildly — he  got  up 
in  the  air,  I  judge,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground,  then  he  would  get  the 
plane  completely  on  its  side,  and  I  thought 
the  wing  was  going  to  hit  a  hill,  then  he'd 
go  on  the  other  side,  and  then  he'd  go  up, 
then  he'd  go  down.  I  think  he  was  showing 
her  how  he  piloted  fighter  planes.  One  of 
the  British  with  us  was  a  major  in  the  British 
Air  Force,  and  he  just  said,  "This  is 
completely  incomprehensible.  The  bloody 
bugger  is  crazy 1 "  He  called  him  a  cowboy. 
/Laughter^/  But  we  sure  gave  him  the  works 
later. 

I  was  sure  glad  when  we  landed  in  the 
airstrip  out  in  the  desert--not  a  rat,  mouse, 
or  anything  in  sight.  A  bus  picked  us  up 
again,  and  we  started  out  for  the  villages  of 
which  there  were  five.  Actually,  one  of  them 
was  a  little  city  in  GhardaYa.  They  call  them 
the  Five  Cities,  and  they're  on  hills  all 
above  where  the  water  comes  out  of  the  ground 
for  some  crazy  reason,  and  then  disappears 
again.  And  here's  this  great  oasis  with,  I'd 
say,  about  five  thousand  people.  GhardaTa  is 
quite  a  city.  It  has  a  plaza  that  is  not  as 
big  as  the  quad  here  on  the  campus,  about  a 
quarter  that  size,  and  they  were  having  market 
day  when  we  were  there.  You  know,  they  were 
selling  seeds.  I'd  swear  there  were  more 
insects  in  the  horsebeans  than  there  were 
horsebeans .  Dried  tomatoes,  chilies,  everything 
under  the  sun--but  here  again,  nothing  that  we 
saw  we  wanted  to  bring  home.  They  had  a  hotel 
in  town,  and  we  had  rooms  there.  Really,  a 
fairly  nice  hotel.  But  unfortunately,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  as  important 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  So  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  had  some  business  people  coming 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  place, 
and  they  had  a  hell  of  a  time  then. 

At  any  rate,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened 
to  us.  We  were  bumped  out  and  we  went  to 
another  oasis.  We  drove  in  a  bus  several 
hours.  I’m  kind  of  glad  that  we  did,  because 
here  we  really  got  into  primitive  life.  We 
went  out  and  looked  at  some  of  the  diseased 
palms  in  this  area--spent  a  long  time 
looking  at  them.  And  one  place  we  went  to 
was  owned  by  a  person  they  call  a  trader.  He 
ran  camel  trains  from  Ghardala  toward  the 
coast,  and  from  the  coast  inland.  And  you 
know,  apparently  he  brought  in  all  sorts  of 
stuff.  He  made  lots  of  money,  so  he  was 
retiring  and  had  himself  a  mud  house  (I 
suppose  he'd  have  to  build  it  again  if  it 
rained)  and  he  just  liked  to  retire  in 
Ghardala,  so  he  turned  his  camel  trains  over 
to  his  son. 

Well,  maybe--it’s  quite  possible  that 
they  protect  their  houses  against  the  rain. 
I'm  not  sure  if  it  ever  comes,  because  as  we 
got  on  the  hill  and  looked  at  the  cities, 
the  most  fantastic  thing  I  ever  saw--they 
were  either  completely  whitewashed,  or  they 
had  methylene  blue  in  the  whitewash,  and  it 
was  really  spectacular,  and  you'd  have  all 
shades  of  blue  to  white. 

Well,  we  walked  all  around  his  little 
place  there,  getting  through  the  little 
walkways  of  his  house.  He  had  some  pretty 
decent  looking  plants  and  houses.  We  were 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  date  palms  were 
dying,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  care  because  he 
had  his  money  and  was  retiring,  and  he  didn't 
make  his  living  on  them  anyway.  But  boy. 
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just  bought  this  place  for  fun.  As  he  put 
it,  it  was  his  wife's  garden.  We  tramped 
down  quite  a  lot  of  it,  but  he  didn't  care. 

But  there  was  the  disease.  We  even  chopped 
down  a  palm  so  we  could  look  at  the  roots 
(he  didn't  care,  but  you  see  he  wasn't  one  of 
the  poor  guys  who  ate  five  hundred  pounds  of 
dates  a  year). 

I  was  going  to  say  something  about  the 
things  we  saw  in  the  tiny  little  stores 
(probably  four  feet  by  four  feet).  There 
were  stores  in  this  town--not  like  the  other 
one.  We  even  saw  canned  foods  from  Europe. 
Maybe  only  one  can.  The  traders  might  have 
brought  these  things  to  the  oasis,  one  of 
this  and  one  of  that.  You  don't  find  liquor 
stores,  but  at  the  hotel  there  was  a  bar  for 
the  "sinners"  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  if  they  wanted  liquor.  But,  they  sold 
mostly  beer.  They  drank  a  lot  of  beer. 

Anyway,  eventually  we  left  Ghardaia,  and 
went  to  a  place,  I  think  it  was  called  Caslama. 
Oh,  it  was  a  good  many  miles,  another  desert 
oasis.  But,  this  was  a  man-created  oasis, 
very  interesting.  And,  on  our  way  there — we 
left  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  we  drove  into 
the  night  and  darkness — you  could  see  the  sky 
off  to  the  left,  just  all  lit  up  where  they 
were  burning  the  gas  that  was  escaping.  This 
is  what  they  hope  to  sell  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  oil  wells  out  there,  and  now  and 
then  you  could  see  the  pipelines  crossing  the 
road. 


But  anyway,  out  at  Caslama,  apparently 
someone  discovered  some  years  ago,  an  aquifer 
--you  know  what  an  aquifer  is,  that's  an 
underground  lake — and  it's  a  strange  situation 
there.  They  get  water  up  from  sixteen  hundred 
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hot  springs  there.  Well,  as  a  result  of  the 
hot  springs,  they  built  a  hotel  out  in  this 
God  forgotten  place  to  hell  and  gone,  but 
they  get  irrigation  water  by  pumping  it,  and 
then  they  can  establish  their  date  palms. 
That's  how  the  oasis  came  in  here,  a  man-made 
oasis . 

The  hotel--God,  I  don't  know.  It  must 
have  been  built  years  and  years  and  years  ago, 
and  it  reminded  me,  to  some  extent,  of  what 
you'd  find  in  some  of  the  Spanish  countries 
out  in  the  hinter-land.  Tney  had  a  courtyard 
--they'd  open  the  gate,  you'd  drive  in  and 
then  they'd  close  the  gates.  Well,  they  had 
enough  rooms  to  take  care  of  all  of  us .  They 
had  to  team  up  people.  The  girls,  apparently 
were  fortunate.  They  were  able  to  get  rooms 
with  several  beds  in  them.  They  had  only  one 
double  bed;  Vera  and  I  got  that.  But  this 
room--they  called  it  a  cottage.  We  had  to 
walk  around  the  place  several  hundred  feet, 
and  God,  I  fell  head  over  teakettle.  Rocks, 
no  paths  or  anything,  you  know,  you'd  step 
down  a  couple  of  feet,  and  I  stepped,  and 
over  I  went.  Anyway  we  went  into  this  thing. 
We  opened  a  door,  they  gave  us  a  key.  We  got 
in  and  then  we  couldn't  open  it  to  get  out. 
And  we  found  no  toilet  paper.  There  was  a 
hot  water  faucet,  but  some  way  or  another 
somebody  had  pulled  out  the  hot  water  line, 
so  there  was  no  hot  water.  The  bed  was  a 
lawn  furniture  type  thing,  a  double  bed,  and 
the  springs  were  extremely  weak,  so  when  Vera 
and  I  got  in  it  was  like  being  in  a  ditch  and 
all  night  long  it  was  a  fight  over  who  was 
going  to  be  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top.  I 
said,  "Let's  take  the  mattress  and  put  it  on 
the  floor."  But  then,  there  were  cockroaches 
about  2  inches  long  and  she  didn't  want  that. 
We  were  told  that  we  better  watch  our  stuff 
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or  insects  could  come  in  and  do  violence  to 
our  goods.  But  anyway,  we  got  to  sleep  that 
night  and  woke  up  early. 

They  had  a  big  dinner  for  us.  They  had  a 
desert  dinner.  Here  again  they  had  sheep. 

We  were  careful  not  to  eat  the  raw  vegetables. 
We  had  soup  and  couscous,  things  of  this  type. 
I  don't  know  how  they  ever  did  it.  I  don't 
know  how  they  ever  got  people  together,  I 
don't  think  the  town  has  over  a  hundred  people 
in  it.  It's  just  a  big  pumping  station.  They 
got  in  a  bunch  of  old  warriors  who  had  been 
involved  in  desert  warfare  with  the  French. 

I  would  judge  that  they  were  in  their  late 
sixties  and  seventies,  and  still  they  put  on 
for  us  a  fantastic  and  vigorous  gun  dance. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  was  one 
youngster — I'd  judge  he  was  about  sixteen — he 
must  have  been  the  grandchild  of  one  of  them. 
But  they  all  had  guns.  After  the  dinner  drum 
corps  came  in  with  drums  and  a  desert  flute. 
This  time  there  was  no  string  instrument.  The 
drum  corps  and  desert  flute  started,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  they  made  hot  music  with 
those  things --really  hot!  All  the  people  were 
dancing;  then  the  warriors  would  dance.  Then 
they'd  get  tired  and  they'd  all  fall  on  their 
backs  and  shoot  their  muzzle-loaded  guns  up 
in  the  air.  Then  they'd  load  their  guns 
again,  and  what  they  did  in  loading  their 
guns  was  what  the  people  did  in  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  They  had  muzzle-loading  guns. 

So,  they'd  dump  the  powder  in  and  then  use 
their  ramrod  and  then  paper  but  no  shot,  thank 
heavens.  These  were  the  guns  they  used  in 
fighting  the  French.  They  didn't  put  bullets 
in  them,  but  they  put  powder  and  paper  in 
them.  I  was  flabbergasted.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  those  guns  are  noisy. 
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They  had  all  the  lights  on  around  the 
place  with  power  generated  at  their  own 
power  plant.  All  of  a  sudden  something  went 
all  to  hell.  The  lights  went  out. 

Apparently  they  had  overtaxed  the  power 
plant  and  it  blew  up.  So,  we  had  no  lights. 
They  found  a  few  candles,  and  some  of  the  men 
had  brought  flashlights  with  them,  but  the 
dance  went  on. 

:  This  was  the  second  night  then? 

The  second  night,  in  the  Sahara,  yes.  Well, 
the  next  day  after  this  very  exciting  night, 
we  got  into  a  bus  and  went  out  to  vdiere  the 
dates  were — not  very  far--but,  where  the 
irrigation  was  taking  place  in  the  palm 
gardens.  The  thing  that  astounded  me  was 
that  the  water  came  out  of  an  aquifer  about 
1500  feet  down.  It  was  quite  salty  and 
contained,  I'm  told,  five  hundredths  of  a 
percent  of  salt.  Dates  must  be  quite 
tolerant  of  salt,  but  other  trees  are  not. 
When  you  walked  along  some  of  the  dirt 
roadways,  you  could  actually  see  salt 
seeping  up  to  the  surface,  coming  out  after 
long  years  of  irrigation  with  this  water. 

This  is  extremely  important,  because  Bill 
Snyder  who  was  leading  the  plant  pathologists 
pointed  out  some  of  the  palms  that  died.  In 
his  opinion  this  happened  as  a  result  of  salt 
and  not  bayoud  disease.  He  pointed  out  the 
reasons  why;  he  said,  "Look  at  the  eucalyptus 
trees,  they're  dying."  A  rather  interesting 
thing  erupted  to  the  surface  here.  The 
French,  who  had  been  in  Algeria  and  had  been 
working  on  this  for  years,  had  been  extremely 
resentful  and  jealous  over  this  whole 
situation.  They  didn't  want  the  American 
interlopers  to  come  in  and  they  were  just 
resentful.  They  kept  their  feelings  fairly 
well  concealed  until  we  got  to  this  place. 
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reasons,  some  of  the  Frenchmen  really  erupted 
and  said,  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  this 
about  eucalyptus  trees  when  you've  got  date 
palms  dying,  and  why  can't  it  be  something 
else?"  And  away  they  went,  on  and  on.  Bill 
kept  his  composure.  But,  they  erupted  several 
times  later  and  did  so  more  and  more,  but 
apparently  Bill  has  them  working  together. 

Well,  that  was  the  situation,  and  then 
about  noon  we  went  back  to  Ghardaia.  That 
took  us  another  couple  of  hours  by  bus.  We 
had  lunch  and  then  went  out  and  got  the  plane 
and  were  back  in  Algiers  about  five  o'clock. 

We  had  dinner  in  Algiers  that  night.  Then, 
after  that,  they  had  their  meeting  in. a  very 
fancy  hotel  that  was  some  ten  to  twenty  miles 
west  of  Algiers  along  the  coast.  They're 
trying  to  build  up  tourism,  but  they  really 
don't  know  how  to  do  it.  They've  got  to 
improve  their  human  relations.  They've  got 
to  improve  their  situation  at  the  airport. 
Actually,  we  worry  about  our  bureaucrats,  but 
those  people  are  so  independent  they're 
impossible.  They  ought  to  get  someone  to 
train  them  in  public  relations  if  they  want 
people  to  go  to  their  country  and  spend  money. 

For  example,  and  this  plagued  us  all 
through- -the re  was  Ramadan.  This  is  a  great 
religious  period.  It  apparently  represents 
the  time  that  Mohammed  went  out  into  the 
desert  and  he  did  not  eat  or  drink  from  the 
time  the  sun  went  up  until  the  sun  went  down. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Ramadan  has  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  hospitable  feelings  of  these 
people.  You  know,  their  stomachs  are  empty, 
and  they  drink  no  water  during  the  day,  even 
out  in  the  desert.  And  so  we  were  there 
during  Ramadan.  The  meeting  was  during 
Ramadan,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  everything 
is  built  around  Ramadan.  This  impaired  our 
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meetings  at  these  fancy  hotels,  and  it 
certainly  raised  hell  at  the  airport.  By  God, 
if  you  got  there  the  minute  the  sun  went  down 
they  just  ran  out  and  got  their  Couscous  and 
the  hell  with  you. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a  very  fancy 
place — this  fancy  hotel  which  apparently  was 
developed  for  international  meetings  and 
because  of  this  they  had  little  booths  where 
there  were  translators.  We  used  earphones 
and  plugged  into  the  channel  of  the  desired 
language.  If  they  spoke  in  French  they 
translated  into  English,  and  if  they  spoke  in 
English  they  translated  into  French  and  so  on. 
So  you  could  plug  into  whatever  language  you 
wanted.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
there  and  was  extremely  interested  in  the 
meeting  and  worried  about  the  whole  thing. 
Apparently  the  first  day  he  was  quite 
disappointed,  but  the  second  day  they  got  down 
to  business  and  formed  an  international  group 
--exchanging  information,  working  out  plans, 
etc.  They're  hopeful  that  something  can  be 
done . 


When  Vera  and  I  went  to  the  airport  we 
left  a  day  early;  I  was  sorry  we  left  a  day 
early — we  got  to  the  airport  just  when  the 
sun  went  down  so  we  couldn't  change  money. 
When  the  sun  went  down  the  people  who  were 
changing  money  just  closed  everything  down 
and  left  money  on  tables  all  over  the  room. 

By  God,  they  didn't  even  put  it  in  a  drawer, 
they  went  and  got  their  food.  This  was  the 
end  of  Ramadan  for  that  day  so  we  had  quite  a 
time . 


The  people  there  are  still  a  little 
resentful  of  Americans,  I  guess,  for  some 
reason  or  another.  They  really  give  you  the 
works  when  you  leave.  Some  got  more  than 
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others.  They  go  through  your  bags  and  they 
pat  you  from  head  to  foot  looking  for 
something.  Vera  and  I,  I  found  out  later, 
got  along  better  than  some  of  the  others. 

:  Was  this  for  security  reasons--hi jacking? 

This  ostensibly  was  for  security  reasons. 

Prom  there  then,  we  went  to  Paris,  and 
from  Paris  to  Washington,  and  that  is  another 
story,  concerning  this  meeting  with  Epstein 
on  the  program  and  I  can  give  that  to  you 
later.  I  would  also  like  to  talk  about  the 
New  Orleans  meeting. 

Will  I  be  further  involved?  Apparently 
so,  and  I  brought  over  some  date  granulas  or 
what  we  call  date  sugar.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  extremely  interested  in  this 
and  he  wants  to  do  something  about  it. 

They’re  still  talking  about  what  they  can  do 
with  the  new  varieties  and  things  of  that 
type,  so  I  guess  I  am  involved.  It  will  be 
particularly  true  if  they  have  to  go  to  new 
varieties,  and  that  looks  like  the  real  hope, 
now. 

:  Is  the  same  disease  a  threat  in  the  U.S.A.? 

Yes,  it’s  a  disease  that  can  appear  in  the 
United  States,  it  certainly  is.  Because,  you 
see,  our  plantings  are  largely  Deglet  Noors. 

I  think  we'll  get  it  someday.  You  just  don’t 
keep  these  things  out.  Nobody  knows  how  it 
moves  or  transfers  from  one  country  to  another. 

We  went  from  Algeria  to  Paris  and  then  on 
to  Washington.  It's  not  easy  to  travel 
directly  from  Algeria  to  the  U.S.  unless  you 
go  to  another  country.  After  being  in  Algeria 
for  at  least  five  days--I  think  it  was  five  or 
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left  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Paris  and 
Algeria  are  in  different  time  zones.  This 
meant  that  we  gained  an  hour  going  into 
Paris.  But  I  was  concerned  about  staying 
overnight  around  Paris  because  the  hotels 
are  in  a  way  highly  irresponsible,  and 
although  sometimes  the  people  in  hotels  can  be 
very  nice,  at  other  times  they  can  be  damned 
indifferent,  arrogant,  and  plain  awful.  I 
would  say  they  do  a  marvelous  job  of 
developing  the  ugly  American.  They  can  bring 
out  the  worst  in  a  person  even  to  the  extent 
that  I  hate  Paris  and  its  people. 

When  we  got  to  the  airport  in  Paris,  we 
went  to  the  Air  Prance  desk  where  they  have 
girls  to  take  care  of  wayward  passengers,  so 
to  speak;  I  pointed  out  that  Air  France  said 
they  would  find  a  hotel  for  us  and  put  us  up 
overnight  if  we  would  go  to  their  desk.  I 
expected  all  kinds  of  problems  and  I  was 
amazed  when  these  very  wonderful  ladies  sat 
down  and  found  us  a  hotel  within  a  mile  of  the 
airport  and  they  gave  us  dinner  that  night; 
the  next  morning,  breakfast;  and  the  next  noon, 
lunch.  All  we  took  was  dinner  that  night.  I 
didn't  want  it  but  Vera  said  "We  get  it  free 
so  let's  get  it."  So,  we  were  miserable  and 
had  a  light  breakfast.  We  went  out  to  the 
airport  and  no  charge  for  the  hotel.  We  took 
TWA.  It  was  a  little  late,  and  I  suppose  this 
was  because  of  the  security  measures  they're 
taking  to  prevent  hijacking.  We  got  to 
Washington  late,  and  then  went  to  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  where  the  meeting  was  being  held. 

I  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  this  meeting 
four  days.  It  was  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  entitled 
"Relation  of  Ecology  to  Food  Production."  I 
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couldn't  get  back  to  it,  but  I  did  participate 
in  one  session  devoted  to--pretty  specifically 
devoted  to  ecology  and  food  production. 

I  presented  a  paper  concerned  with  the 
problems  resulting  from  government  impositions 
on  the  food  industries  with  the  result  that 
the  cost  of  food  production  increases.  It 
then  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and 
causes  problems,  and  even  eliminates  some 
foods  from  the  market.  I'm  pointing  this  out 
because  eventually  a  person  got  on  the  program 
who  wouldn't  necessarily  agree  with  everything 
I  said.  The  second  person  on  the  program 
following  me  was  Dr.  William  Darby,  president 
of  the  Nutrition  Foundation  located  in  New 
York.  He  gave  a  paper  relating  to  risk  and 
good  judgment.  That  is,  risk  in  respect  to 
safety  in  foods  and  good  judgment --the  so- 
called  risk-benefit  equation. 

When  I  talked,  I  said  a  part  of  the  fears 
that  are  developing  in  people  are  the  result 
of  bad  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
pointed  out  then,  and  I  said  many  times,  that 
I  think  communications  media  as  a  whole  are 
quite  irresponsible.  It's  rather  strange  to 
put  me  on  par  with  our  vice-president  /Spiro 
Agnew/,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  It's  been  my  experience 
that  newspapers  only  want  dramatic  information. 
They  don't  care  about  dull  truths.  They  have 
the  impression  that  people  like  lies  more  than 
they  like  truths,  and  they  like  dramatic 
statements  even  though  they  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm--so,  I  went  to  point  this  out. 
It's  rather  interesting.  Bill  Darby,  who 
followed  me,  got  off  on  the  subject.  I  know 
he  agrees  with  me,  but  he  pointed  out  he 
didn't  entirely  agree  with  me  because  he  felt 
that  in  some  cases  scientists  themselves  were 
responsible  for  some  of  the  developments. 
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I  might  say  that  yesterday  /December  5> 
I972/  I  heard  over  the  TV  and  the  radio,  that 
Dr.  George  Briggs  of  Berkeley  (and  you  don't 
need  to  delete  this  because  I'd  tell  it  to 
his  face,  and  you  don't  need  to  delete  that, 
either),  said  that  the  food  industry  was 
terrible,  that  advertising  was  misinforming 
the  people.  Well,  even  if  he's  correct, 
telling  this  to  the  McGovern  Committee  will 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage!  Tremendous 
amount  of  damage  1  It  won't  accomplish  what 
he  wants  to  accomplish.  I  think  it's  the 
height  of  irresponsibility.  Furthermore, 
he's  not  one  of  the  really  top  nutritionists, 
although  he  may  think  he  is.  It's  starting 
to  put  him  in  the  category  of  Adelle  Davis 
and  other  food  fadists.  Well,  you  can't  call 
him  a  lay  scientist  because  he's  characterized 
as  a  nutritionist,  but  there  are  people  Bill 
Darby  calls  lay-scientists  (and  I  picked  up 
the  word  from  him)  who  will  get  out  of  their 
field,  and  if  they're  people  who  are  well 
known,  then  the  newspapers  blow  it  up  and  they 
carry  weight  with  the  average  public.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example.  You  take  a  person  who 
has  a  Nobel  Prize  in  mathematics  or  physics-- 
this  doesn't  necessarily  make  him  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  nutrition  of  foods  or  safety 
of  foods. 

Linus  Pauling. 

Well,  he  is  one.  And  these  are  people  who  are 
speaking  out  and  people  know  them,  people  in 
fields  far  away  from  food  and  nutrition,  and 
they  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage.  So, 

Darby  pointed  out  that  he  felt  that  the 
scientists  themselves  are  at  fault  and  it's  not 
entirely  the  news  people,  although  the  news 
people  are  more  apt  to  publish  what  these 
people  say,  rather  than  material  of  some  dull 
truthful  person  in  the  field  of  food  or 
nutrition. 
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I'm  giving  you  this  background  because  it 
led  up  to  a  very  brief  event  that  I  thought 
was  interesting.  Now,  there  is  a  man  named 
Dr.  Samuel  Epstein  who  was  at  Harvard.  He's 
now  at  Western  Reserve  University,  and  was 
also  at  the  program.  Epstein  takes  the 
attitude  that  everything  is  harmful.  I  think 
he's  an  M.D.,  and  he's  supposed  to  be  a 
physiologist  or  some  such  thing.  If  you 
listened  to  him,  why  you  would  outlaw 
everything,  literally — all  agri cultural 
chemicals  and  food  additives.  They  all  cause 
cancer  according  to  him.  He  made  quite  a  lot 
of  fuss  and  glory  for  a  while,  but  I  think 
his  influence  is  dying  out,  which  so  often 
happens  in  cases  like  this.  But  Sam  Epstein 
was  on  the  program,  and  when  Darby  finished 
talking  I'm  sure  that  Epstein  felt  the  sting 
of  his  discussions.  I'm  sure  that  Epstein 
felt  the  meager  bite  of  my  presentation. 

Well,  when  Darby  got  through  talking  I 
got  up  and  left  to  go  to  the  boys '  room  and 
also  catch  Darby  when  he  was  leaving,  so  I 
caught  him  out  in  the  hall  and  told  him  I 
thought  he  did  a  great  job.  As  I  put  it  to 
him,  "They  say  black  is  beautiful,  and  after 
hearing  your  speech  I  think  Darby  is  beauti¬ 
ful."  Well,  anyway,  while  I  was  out  Epstein 
got  up  and  made  this  statement,  "It's  incredible, 
that  the  minute  I  get  up  to  speak,  Darby  and 
Mrak  leave  the  room."  And,  he  went  on  to  take 
on  other  people.  But,  when  I  came  back  in  he 
didn't  take  me  on.  He  took  on  a  person  from 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Dr.  Leo 
Friedman,  whom  I  think  is  a  pretty  good  guy. 

It's  rather  interesting  that  Friedman 
first  fell  a  victim  of  Epstein's  preachings 
and  tried  to  sell  them  with  respect  to  muta¬ 
genesis;  that  is,  variation  in  inheritance 
caused  by  food  additives.  And,  Leo,  being  a 
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became  interested  in  mutagenesis,  but  the 
techniques  for  determining  mutagenesis  were 
really  pitiful;  they’d  inject  a  bacteria  in 
the  intra-peritoneal  cavity  and  then  see  the 
effect  of  some  chemical  in  a  food  or  some 
food  containing  that  chemical  on  the  bacteria 
--take  the  bacteria  out  and  culture  it,  and 
see  if  it  varied.  You  see,  bacteria  will  go 
through  thousands  and  millions  of  generations 
in  a  short  time,  so  you  can  get  variations. 

It's  a  completely  useless,  irresponsible, 
unreliable,  and  pitiful  method.  It  absolutely 
amazes  me  that  a  man  who  calls  himself  a 
scientist  would  even  try  to  use  that  procedure. 
Eventually  that  method  has  become  discredited. 
So,  the  Food  and  Drug  people  haven’t  followed 
Epstein's  preaching,  and  he  has  gotten  angered 
about  it,  and  he's  taken  on  Leo  Friedman,  and 
called  the  Food  and  Drug  "tools  of  industry. " 
He  said  this  to  Congress,  and  then  Leo 
Friedman  really  took  him  on.  Some  of  the 
people  expected  me  to  take  him  on  but  I  felt 
let  the  others  take  him  on,  he  knows  where  I 
stand.  So,  this  was  the  rather  interesting 
thing  that  happened  in  Washington. 

I  think,  as  these  things  often  happen, 
they  reach  a  peak  and  then  they  go  down. 

And  gradually,  I  think,  Epstein  will  probably 
be  a  thing  that  will  go  into  the  background. 
Well,  there's  one  rather  curious  thing 
relating  to  Epstein.  I  have  been  quite 
close  to  some  of  the  administrators  in  the 
Dow  Company.  I  developed  a  great  respect  for 
the  Dow  people  as  a  result  of  their  vice- 
president,  Julius  Johnson's  being  on  the 
secretary's  commission  for  pesticides  as 
related  to  health.  I  was  amazed  at  some  of  the 
presentations,  or  suggestions,  made  by 
Johnson,  most  advanced  and  progressive. 
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So,  I  listened  to  him,  talked  to  him  a 
great  deal.  We  became  great  friends.  I 
found  that  he  is  far  more  of  an  idealist  in 
this  world  than  any  of  the  activists  or  even 
people  in  universities.  He  said,  "Why  don't 
we  tax  all  of  the  chemicals  x-/e  produce,  and 
then  let  the  government  put  it  back  into 
research  to  settle  some  of  the  problems?" 

On  the  commission,  university  people  x^ere 
the  ones  that  objected  to  this.  I  was  amazed! 

Well,  the  Dow  people  support  heavily  a 
number  of  researches  in  universities .  They 
built  churches  right  and  left.  (They  talk 
about  Bing  Crosby  supporting  every  Catholic 
Church--the  Dox-j  Company  has  put  millions  into 
churches o)  They  have  been  very  public-minded 
citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  Washington  about  a  year  ago  where 
they  were  talking  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  church  community  to  see  if  they  couldn't 
develop  a  conference  on  better  understanding 
between  people,  churches,  and  science--things 
of  this  type0 

Well,  the  Dow  people — getting  back  to 
Epstein  now,  I've  gone  a  long  way  around — are 
heavy  supporters  of  Western  Reserve.  So,  I 
pointed  out  to  them  one  night,  "It's  ironical 
that  the  person  who  attacks  you  more  and  is 
most  vicious  in  his  attack  on  Dow  than  anyone 
I  know,  is  now  being  supported  by  Dow."  And 
they  said,  "Oh,  God!"  But,  they're 
supporting  them.  It's  the  kind  of  a  company 
I  would  say  is  more  idealistic  than  people 
like  Epstein. 

I  don't  know  what  will  come  of  the 
meetings.  The  papers  will  be  publishedo  I 
don't  know  what  they'll  do  with  Epstein's 
paper  because  it  could  be  libelous  because  he 
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Association  publishes  that,  or  publishes 
every  word  that  went  on,  they  might  be  sued 
or  at  least  embarrassed.  But,  they  indicated 
that  they  would  publish  my  paper  and  publish 
Darby 1 s. 

After  the  meeting,  Vera  and  I  went  on  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  there  was  a  four- 
day  symposium  on  the  relation  of  sugar  to 
good  nutrition.  A  rather  interesting  thing — 
this  came  about  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
accusations  about  sugar  by  some  of  the 
scientists  who  go  way  out  in  their  thinking. 
One  in  particular  is  in  England.  He  wrote  a 
book  entitled  Sweet  and  Dangerous ;  Yudkin  is 
his  name. 

But  other  people  have  accused  sugar  of 
being  responsible  for  dental  cavities  and 
almost  anything  you  wish  to  consider,  all  the 
way  from  gout  to  heart  problems  and  high 
blood  pressure,  and  so  on.  When  the 
Nutrition  Foundation  was  reorganized,  and  I 
think  I  mentioned  how  this  came  about--I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee — one  of  the  things 
we  had  in  mind  was  a  possibility  of  getting 
enough  money  to  bring  the  people — logical, 
strong,  scientific  people  from  all  over  the 
world — together  to  talk  about  things.  So, 
the  meeting  on  sugar  and  nutrition  was  held 
in  Nashville  under  the  auspices  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  Well,  all  their  money  came  from 
industry,  and  although  the  Nutrition  Founda¬ 
tion  was  involved,  Vanderbilt  University  put 
on  the  program.  They  designed  the  program. 
They  are  the  ones  who  decided  who  would 
speak  and  who  would  not.  Industry  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
designed  this  way.  The  intent  was  to  make 
it  as  soundly  scientific,  reliable  and 
acceptable  as  possible.  So,  the  four-day 
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people  from  not  only  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
but  from  Finland,  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
England,  Israel,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
countries.  And,  they  talked  for  four  days. 

The  program  was  carried  on  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  sugar0  The  last  day  was  devoted 
to  dental  cavities.  I  must  say  that  when 
the  program  was  over,  it  was  very  clear  to 
me  that  the  accusations  against  sugar  were 
really  irresponsible.  Sure,  you  can  overeat 
anything;  you  can  overindulge  in  one  product 
or  another.  But,  you  need  carbohydrates  for 
calories,  you  need  sugar  for  calories,  you 
need  proteins  and  minerals  and  vitamins  and 
fats  and  so  on,  but  you  just  don't  live  on 
any  one  of  these.  That  became  very  clear. 

Two  things  came  out  of  this  meeting  that 
were  very  astounding  to  me.  We  hear  so  much 
about  milk  and  dairy  products  in  this  country. 
Yet,  milk  as  we  drink  it,  apparently,  is  a 
white  man's  food.  It's  a  Caucasian  food. 

When  you  go  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
digestive  system,  the  enzyme  system  in  the 
black,  yellow,  or  red  people,  or  whatnot, 
does  not  enable  them  to  use  milk  sugar. 

Well,  and  then  somebody  said,  "Okay,  but 
look,  you  have  the  nomads  in  Africa  wandering 
around  with  their  cows.  They  take  milk,"  and 
the  answer  to  that  is  they  ferment  it  first 
and  get  rid  of  the  lactose,  and  they  go  on 
and  get  their  protein  and  the  goodness  out 
of  the  milk.  But,  we've  been  so  interested 
in  sending  milk  powder  over  to  these  starving 
people,  and  then  they  get  gas,  they  get 
bloated,  they  get  diarrhea,  they  get 
indigestion  because  they  cannot  handle  the 
lactose.  That  was  one  thing  that  came  through 
loudly  and  clearly.  They  can  handle  sucrose — 
cane  sugar.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
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came  out.  There  were  many  other  things  that 
came  out. 

The  rational  use  of  sugar,  of  course, 
came  out.  Another  thing  was,  "What  is 
rational  use?"  Rational  use  is,  I  would  say, 
considered  on  a  caloric  basis  and  not  on 
excess.  The  question  comes  up  about 
beverages  and  things  of  this  type  with  sugar. 
Some  of  them,  maybe  one  or  two  a  day  is  all 
right.  We  often  drink  enormous  quantities. 

If  a  youngster  does  this,  a  parent  should 
figure  the  caloric  intake  from  this,  they 
should  be  certain  the  children  get  their 
protein,  their  minerals,  their  vitamins, 
their  fats,  and  then,  of  course,  their  sugar 
and  carbohydrates  which  can  come  in  things 
like  candy,  bread,  desserts,  etc.  When  you 
take  ice  cream  you  get  both  sweetness,  fats, 
and  protein. 

So,  it  comes  down  to  moderation,  I  would 
say.  I  often  think  of  a  story,  and  I  think 
it  could  very  well  go  in  my  record.  It 
appeared  in  the ' Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  referred  to  smoked 
salmon  such  as  they  produce  in  Iceland. 
Someone  had  shown  epidemiologically  the 
relation  of  smoked  salmon  to  cancer.  In 
Iceland,  you  know,  they  eat  this  stuff  tx^o 
or  three  times  a  day- -everyday.  So,  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  put  in  an  editor’s  note  at  the 
end  of  the  article  and  he  said,  "It  seems 
those  scientists  keep  finding  reasons  why  we 
shouldn’t  enjoy  life.  If  we  don’t  want 
cervical  cancer  we  must  be  nuns,  if  we  don’t 
want  lung  cancer  we  must  quit  smoking.  Now 
they  tell  us,  if  we  don't  want  stomach  cancer 
we  must  stop  eating  one  of  the  world's  great 
delicacies,  smoked  salmon."  In  his  opinion, 
the  only  answer  is  to  follow  the  motto  of  the 
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would  say,  when  it  comes  to  children  in  these 
other  things  the  motto  should  be  moderation. 
Don't  replace  the  total  spectrum  of  the  diet 
with  beverages  or  candy. 

The  second  thing  that  came  out — well, 
there  are  many  things  that  came  out  of  the 
conference.  One  of  them  is  the  shift  of  the 
use  of  sugar  from  the  home  into  the  factory 
for  prepared  foods.  We  don't  make  bread  at 
home,  we  don't  make  ice  cream  at  home,  and  so 
it  goes.  We  don't  even  make  many  desserts  at 
home  anymore.  Hence,  if  you  take  the  total 
consumption  of  sugar,  in  a  way  it  has  almost 
remained  constant.  It  hasn't  increased,  so 
it  runs--they  talk  about  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  sucrose,  or  cane  sugar.  But  when  you 
include  corn  sugar,  maybe  you  run  a  hundred 
and  ten  or  twenty  average.  This  is  a  rather 
astounding  thing  because  when  I  think  of  our 
family,  I  don't  think  we  come  near  that 
amount.  I  would  be  surprised  if  Vera  and  I 
together  use  a  hundred  pounds --maybe  half 
that  amount  or  less  per  year  when  you  consider 
the  bread — we  don't  eat  desserts  much,  canned 
fruit,  and  things  of  that  type — sugar's  in 
those. 

A.I.D.:  You  said  that  the  nomads  would  eat  about  five 
hundred  pounds  of  dates  a  year.  Translated 
into  sugar,  how  much  is  that? 

Mrak:  It's  people  on  the  oases  that  eat  the  dates 

each  year.  A  good  dried  date  contains,  I 
guess--must  contain  thirty  to  forty  percent 
sugar.  So,  you  see,  if  you  had  five  hundred 
pounds — ten  percent  would  be--well,  with  the 
pit  it  wouldn't  be  thirty.  Let's  say  twenty 
to  thirty  percent.  If  it  were  ten  percent  it 
would  be  fifty  pounds.  If  it  were  twenty  it 
would  be  a  hundred  pounds.  Probably  they  take 
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a  year  same  as  we  do. 

A  rather  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
date  they  use  is  a  sucrose  date,  which  means 
a  cane  sugar  date. 

Well,  I  want  to  get  back  to  one  more 
important  thing  that  came  out  of  this 
conference,  and  this  related  to  dental 
cavities.  The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that, 
number  one,  caries  are  not  necessarily  related 
to  sugar.  It  is  a  white  man’s  disease,  again. 
Dental  cavities-~there  is  epidemiological 
evidence  to  show  that  where  the  white  man 
goes  he  spreads  the  disease  of  dental  caries. 

It  is  related  to  a  bacteria,  and  it's  just 
like  the  common  cold,  tuberculosis,  or 
anything  else.  It's  a  white  man’s  disease. 
There  are  sugar-eating  people  in  the  world 
where  a  white  man  hasn’t  had  much  influence 
on  them  and  so  they  don’t  have  the  dental 
caries.  The  ’white  man’s  disease  is 
Streptococcus  mutant,  a  bacteria  that  causes 
dental  caries.  Now,  the  prevention  of  dental 
caries  relates  to  the  care  of  the  teeth. 
Apparently,  we  have  done  a  lousy,  lousy  job 
of  caring  for  our  teeth.  We  blame  sugar  and 
say  "Don't  eat  sugar,"  that  isn’t  the  question. 
You're  not  going  to  change  people's  eating 
habits.  The  care  of  the  teeth  should  involve 
cleaning  between  them  three  times  a  day  after 
every  meal  with  dental  floss  or  those  little 
soft  toothpicks,  "stimudents, "  or  plastic 
things  to  remove  the  food.  Secondly,  there 
should  be  a  free  use  of  a  soft  tooth  brush  to 
clean  out  the  material  and  get  rid  of  the 
dental  plague  before  it  forms;  and  thirdly, 

I  suppose  it  might  be  possible  to  use  an 
alkaline  material  such  as  a  borate  or  something 
like  that,  which  would  discourage  the  bacteria. 
This  is  something  the  dentists  are  just 
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have  I  observed  many  dentists  giving  a  stain 
material  to  put  in  your  mouth  to  see  if  it 
shows  up  the  dental  plague.  They  never  used 
to  do  this.  So,  they're  coming  around  to 
fighting  the  disease  rather  than  saying, 

"Don't  eat  this  or  that." 

I  was  quite  proud  of  the  conference 
because  I  had  a  great  finger  in  reorganizing 
the  Nutrition  Foundation,  and  being  on  an 
advisory  committee  which  stimulated  the 
development  of  this  conference.  Well,  Vera 
and  I  were  over  there,  and  we  came  home.  So, 
that  was  the  situation. 

That  must  have  been  the  17th  or  18th  of 
October,  1972.  Since  then,  there  was  a 
meeting  held  in  New  Orleans  and  that  would 
have  been  November,  about  the  26th  to  the 
30th.  And  here  again  I  might,  indirectly  I 
might  say,  have  had  a  finger  in  this  meeting. 
It  was  concerned,  believe  it  or  not,  with 
the  disposal  of  empty  or  used  pesticide 
containers.  Such  a  stupid,  little  thing 
involving  four  days  in  government  and 
everything  is  unbelievable.  But,  let  me  go 
back.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  was  called 
in  by  the  working  group  of  the  secretary's 
committee  on  pesticides.  The  President's 
cabinet  officers  were  supposed  to  make  up  a 
committee  on  the  use  of  pesticides  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Well,  you're  not  going  to  get  the 
secretaries  of  state  and  interior  and 
agriculture  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
pesticides,  so  they  appoint  representatives. 
They  call  this  the  xrorking  group.  And  the 
working  group,  as  I  told  you  before,  has  a 
secretary,  an  executive  secretary,  and  a 
staff  of  three  or  four  people,  and  a  budget 
and  all  that.  They  take  up  problems  concerned 
with  pesticides. 
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I  chaired  an  ad  hoc  committee  concerned 
with  categorization  of  pesticides  so  that 
they'd  know  whether  to  label  them  "Free  for 
Use"  or  place  on  them  some  restrictions  and 
mark  them  "Dangerous,"  and  so -on.  Then, 
there  was  another  committee  concerned  with 
training  people  on  how  to  use  these  things. 
Well,  to  this  ad  hoc  committee  it  became 
quite  apparent  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
was  the  handling  of  empty  pesticide  containers. 
If  we've  got  to  categorize  the  chemical  as 
dangerous  or  extremely  dangerous,  what  do  we 
do  with  the  containers  they  came  in?  How  do 
we  handle  them?  How  do  we  dispose  of  them? 

So,  this  group  finally  decided  that  they 
would  hold  a  meeting  out  of  Washington, 
because  if  they  held  it  there,  people  would 
always  be  concerned  with  other  agencies  or 
lobbying  or  some  such  thing 0  They  wanted  to 
hold  it  in  a  warm  place,  so  it  was  either 
California  or  Arizona  or  New  Orleans  or 
Florida--and  the  least  expensive  place  they 
could  find  was  the  Sheraton-Charles  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans,  so  they  went  there.  We  had  a 
room  for  $18  a  night.  In  these  days  that's 
like  in  the  old  days  when  you  had  it  for  $1 
a  night. 

Well,  the  organization  of  this  meeting 
was,  indeed,  unique.  They  started  out  with 
general  presentations  from  people  in  the 
working  group  and  from  officials  in 
government.  One  of  them,  for  example,  was 
the  man  who  was  the  head  of  the  hazardous 
material  section  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Well,  they  have  their  own 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  what  the 
container  should  be,  the  handling  of  full 
ones,  the  handling  of  empty  ones.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  followed  their  rules 
and  our  highway  people  enforced  them,  you 
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Mrak:  couldn’t  haul  an  empty  pesticide  container 

on  our  highways — even  after  several  washings » 
So,  you  see  the  problems  people  are  up 
against. 

Well,  many  of  the  government  people 
spoke.  It  came  out  that  there  are  at  least 
thirty-five  government  agencies  that  could 
put  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  handling  empty 
pesticide  containers.  (In  California  there 
are  eight.)  Okay,  so  they  had  the  government 
people,  as  many  as  they  could,  give  their 
piece.  Then  they  had  people  from  industry; 

I  think  there  were  twelve  or  f if teen--they 
ranged  from  the  manufacturer  of  a  chemical  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  container,  and  the 
container  could  be  steel,  plastic,  paper, 
paper  bags,  fiberboard  drums,  and  so  on--every 
darned  type  wood  container  they  could  consider, 
there  was  a  spokesman  for.  They  felt  that 
they  were  going  to  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  these  sessions  so  they  asked  me  to  chair 
this  one  and  keep  the  people  on  time--not 
over  ten  minutes,  and  if  they  got  in  a  fight, 
to  separate  them. 

Well,  we  had  then,  not  only  the  container 
people,  but  the  people  concerned  with  trans¬ 
portation — railroads,  the  trucking  industry, 
the  tank  truck  industry — I  don't  recall  what 
else.  I  don't  think  they  had  airlines.  They 
don't  permit  these  things  on  planes,  and  they 
didn't  bother  about  the  shipline  industry. 

They  also  had  container  reclaiming  people. 
Well,  the  outfit  that  does  most  of  the 
reclaiming  doesn't  get  the  pesticide 
container,  but  they  would  probably  like  to  if 
there's  a  way  of  doing  it.  They  had  the 
container  reconditioning  and  re-use  people. 

They  had  the  disposal  people,  the  solid 
waste  disposal  people.  They  had  a  farmer. 

I  don't  knov;  of  any  other  representative  you 
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Mrak :  could  think  of.  Yes,  they  had  the  aircraft 

people — the  dusters.  They  had  commercial 
applicators.  So,  they  all  had  their  ten 
minutes.  And  only  on  one  occasion  did  I 
think  they  would  come  to  blows.  I  had  to 
keep  them  separated.  This  was  the  Containers 
Manufacturers  Institute  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  new  steel  containers  and  the 
people  who  were  concerned  with  reusing 
containers.  There  really  was  a  conflict. 

Some  pretty  severe  things  were  said  about 
government,  but  the  government  people  didn't 
fight,  they  just  listened. 

Well,  the  interesting  outcome  of  this 
meeting  was  an  unusual  one — the  first  time 
I  knew  of  such  a  meeting  that  was  held  that 
enabled  an  interface  between  many  aspects 
of  government,  many  areas  of  government,  and 
all  the  aspects  of  industry  that  they  could 
bring  into  the  picture.  Now,  what  will  come 
of  it  I  don't  know.  I  hope  at  least  there's 
better  understanding,  and  we  may  end  up  with 
better  laws  and  things  rather  than  hating 
each  other.  So,  that's  why  I  thought  very 
highly  of  this  meeting  and  hope  there's  more 
of  them. 

The  thing  I  hope  this  meeting  x>rill  do  is 
prevent  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
going  on  in  Washington,  where,  as  a  result 
of  self  aggrandizement  some  of  the  people 
have  taken  the  lead  in  outlawing  chemicals 
or  doing  this  or  doing  that.  I  hope  this 
type  thing  will  be  minimized  or  stopped  as  a 
result  of  understanding  and  the  forces  that 
may  be  built  up.  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
better  communications  between  industry  and 
government . 

And,  I  might  say,  one  interesting  thing 
came  out  of  it  in  this  connection.  The 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Association 
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Mrak:  has  a  hot  line,  an  o.ffice  to  deal  with 

spills  of  chemicals,  trucks  or  otherwise, 
and  they  send  out--no  matter  where  it  is-- 
people  who  help  go  out  and  clean  it  up. 

Well,  the  tank  truck  operators  are  aware  of 
this,  so,  they  know  now,  and  they  have  the 
number.  And  furthermore,  they  have  the 
government  phone  number  which  is  the  Merchant 
Marine  or  Coast  Guardo  The  question  came  up, 
why  the  Coast  Guard?  Why  should  they  be 
worried?  Well,  the  government  decided  to 
center  this  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Even  though 
the  problem  is  not  on  the  ocean,  they  send 
people  out  to  clean  up.  So,  we  learned 
things  of  this  type,  and  of  newsletters  that 
are  going  out. 

It’s  quite  apparent,  and  especially  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  that  the 
bureaucrats  are  seeking  more  and  more  power. 
When  I  summarized  my  session  (I  was  supposed 
to  summarize  it)  I  listed  three  or  four 
points.  One  of  them  was  that  there  was  a 
need  for  communications  that  should  be 
better.  Another  was  that  we're  getting  too 
much  government.  When  you  have  thirty-five 
agencies  in  the  federal  government  (and 
perhaps  more)  concerned  with  an  empty 
pesticide  container  (eight  in  the  state), 
that's  too  much.  Then,  another  thing  was 
that  there  should  be  working  relationships 
between  the  states,  the  federal  government, 
and  industry.  And  finally,  I  pointed  out 
that  there  was  great  power  concentrating  in 
Washington,  and  that  the  bureaucrats  were 
seeking  more  power  and  doing  all  in  their 
means  to  gain  more  power.  And,  this  was 
apparent  in  what  the  spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  said.  They 
plan  to  introduce  a  bill  this  year  (or  get 
one  introduced)  to  enable  them  to  inspect 
every  plant  manufacturing  containers. 
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Mrak:  Apparently  (eventually)  they're  going  to 

insist  on  certain  standards  and  specifications 
of  each  manufacturer  and  inspection  of  his 
plant  and  stuff  like  that.  Well,  I  don't 
know  what  good  this  will  do.  It'll  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars,  but  this  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  is  happening,  and  is  the  thing  I 
hope  we  can  stop.  This  is  bothering  me.  The 
Congress,  apparently,  very  often  feels  that 
it  can  get  publicity  out  of  these  things,  and 
so  they'll  give  an  agency  more  authority  and 
power.  And,  I  think  the  agency  is  more  apt 
not  to  use  it  with  good  judgment  than  they 
are  to  use  it  with  good  judgment.  So,  as 
I've  said,  the  power  is  concentrating  in 
Washington  and  it's  not  the  dictatorship  of 
the  presidency,  it's  the  bureaucratic 
dictatorship.  I  predict  unless  something's 
done  to  straighten  it  out,  it's  going  to  do 
a  lot  of  harm  to  o\ir  country. 

The  agencies  I  talk  about,  I  might  say, 
were  created  by  Congress,  but  EPA  was  created 
by  the  President. 
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BRIEF  ORAL  HISTORY  OP  MRS.  VERA  GREAVES  MRAK 

WITH  COMMENTS  BY  DR.  EMIL  MRAK 

Mrs.  Mrak,  would  you  mind  saying  where  and 
when  you  were  born? 

I  was  bom  in  Logan,  Utah,  November  29 > 
and  was  one  of  eight  children. 

Did  you  grow  up  in  Logan? 

Yes,  I  grevj  up  in  Logan  and  went  to  what  was 
then  the  agricultural  college.  It’s  now  Utah 
State  University.  I  graduated  in  mathematics, 
and  then  went  to  Berkeley  to  do  graduate  work 
in  nutrition. 

How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Berkeley? 

Well,  I  went  to  Berkeley  because  according  to 
my  family  that  was  about  the  only  place  to  go. 
My  father  got  his  Ph.D.  from  Berkeley.  My 
mother  got  her  Ph.D.  from  Berkeley;  my  brother 
got  his  Ph.D.  from  Berkeley,  one  sister  got 
her  M.D.  and  another  her  M.D.  specialty  in 
psychiatry  from  San  Francisco.  Another  sister 
obtained  her  M.D.  at  Utah. 

What  fields  were  the  non-M.D.s,  the  Ph.D.s  in? 

My  brother  was  in  biochemistry.  I  think  Dad 
got  the  second  degree  in  biochemistry  at  the 
University,  and  Mother  got  hers  in  nutrition. 

What  was  your  maiden  name? 

Greaves . 

You  come  from  a  very  distinguished  family! 
Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  us. 

And  when  did  you  first  meet  your  husband? 
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After  I  received  my  Ph.D.  I  went  up  to  Pullman, 
Washington,  to  teach  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
then  came  back  to  Berkeley  as  an  extension 
specialist  in  nutrition  right  at  the  time 
World  War  II  started.  In  extension  they  were 
putting  out  a  series  of  leaflets  on  home 
canning,  home  freezing  and  home  dehydration. 

This  was  ag  extension? 

Agricultural  extension.  Hilda  Faust  who  was 
the  other  nutrition  specialist  and  I  worked  on 
these  leaflets.  What  we  did,  we'd  get  the 
material  together,  and  then  we'd  alx^rays  have 
them  checked  out  by  the  academic  specialist  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  accurate.  In  the 
field  of  dehydration,  I  went  over  to  see  Dr. 
Mrak  to  check  the  leaflet,  and  that's  how  we 
met . 

Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was? 

Let's  see,  the  war  started  in  ' Lpl  ,  didn't  it? 
So,  I  probably  met  him  in  the  spring  of  'lj.2. 

And  you  were  married  when? 

We  were  married  right  after  the  war  ended  in 
November  '45* 

And  he  was  in  Washington  and  you  were  in 
Berkeley  during  the  war  years,  so  you  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  see  him  too  often? 

When  ever_he  managed  to  get  off  on  business 
/laughter/.  He  used  to  come  back  for  meetings, 
and  then,  of  course,  it  was  a  long  flight.  He 
would  fly  all  night,  and  then  get  into  San 
Francisco  and  have  conferences  all  day^  and 
then  he'd  pick  me  up  for  dinner,  and  /laugh  terT" 
usually  fall  asleep.  Then  he'd  have  to  get  on 
the  plane  and  fly  back  again,  so  it  was  pretty 
rough. 
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And  the  children  were  born  when? 

Bobby  was  bom  in  'I4.9,  December  18,  19^9,  and 
Net-Net  was  bom  in  '51  ,  July  15* 

Were  you  particularly  happy  about  moving  to 
Davis?  Did  you  have  any  feelings  about  leaving 
Berkeley,  and  that  beautiful  home  on  the  hill? 

Well,  I  didn't  really  want  to  move  up  here. 
First  of  all,  when  I  was  in  extension,  you  see, 
I  did  a  lot  of  traveling.  I  traveled  from 
Berkeley  out  to  the  Valley  to  work  with  the 
home  advisors  and  to  give  demonstrations  on 
home  freezing;  then  there  wasn't  any  air 
conditioning,  and  after  spending  a  hot  day  in 
the  Valley,  working  hard,  I'd  drive  back  into 
Berkeley,  and  I'd  be  so  tired  and  so  exhausted 
that  I  just  said  to  Emil  that  I  didn't  think  I 
could  live  in  that  heat.  So  he  rounded  up  the 
first  air  conditioner  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
Once  I  got  up  here  I  liked  it,  but  I  really  had 
qualms  about  moving  up.  If  I'd  had  my  way  we'd 
have  stayed  in  Berkeley. 

Emil  moved  to  Davis  as  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Food  Science  and  Technology.  What 
duties  fell  on  you  as  the  wife  of  the  chairman? 

You  can't  really  call  them  duties  because  it 
depends  on  the  individual,  you  know.  The 
chairman  of  a  department  theoretically  doesn't 
have  any  duties  for  entertaining,  but  we've 
always  done  it.  Emil  likes  people,  and  so  even 
in  Berkeley  we'd  have  the  graduate  students 
out--they'd  come  up  and  have  their  parties  at 
the  house.  Some  of  the  foreign  students  i^ould 
come  up  and  prepare  their  native  dishes,  so 
we'd  always  had  groups  up  at  the  house. 

I  forgot  about  that.  We  even  ate  with  our 
fingers  because  that  was  their  custom. 

Yes.  So,  when  Emil  became  chairman,  it  was 
just  an  expansion  of  the  same  thing.  He  was 
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V.  Mrak:  trying  to  build  the  department,  and  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  build  a  department  is  to  have  the 
people  in  the  department  know  each  other,  and 
feel  free  and  friendly  with  each  other,  even 
if  their  interests  are  different,  and  also  to 
have  them  know  people  in  the  field  (their 
scientific  field)  who  came  from  other  places. 

And  so  we  did  a  lot  of  entertaining.  If  anybody 
was  coming  through  (and  of  course  then  Davis 
was  small,  you  see),  especially  if  somebody  was 
coming  from  out  of  the  country,  very  often 
they'd  stay  at  our  house  in  Bobby's  room. 

A.I.D.:  You  know,  many  department  faculty  call  that 
period  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

V.  Mrak:  Oh,  really? 

A.I.D.  :  They  remember  those  parties,  and  they  say  that 
you  created  an  exceptional  atmosphere.  So, 
this  entertaining  you  did  was  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

E.  Mrak:  Honey,  tell  them  about  the  Christmas  parties-- 
the  Catholic  Church  and  St.  Patrick’s  Hall. 
/Pause^/  You've  forgotten  about  it--We  always 
had  a  Christmas  party,  and  they  grew  so  big 
we  couldn't  have  them  in  our  house  so  the  Pood 
Tech  Club  looked  for  another  place  and  we  got 
St.  Patrick's  Hall  dovm  there  (the  Catholic 
hall),  and  the  students  would  assign  people, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  faculty  or 
otherwise,  tasks,  and  I  cooked  with  Warren 
Mooney.  Warren  Mooney  is  one  of  the  most 
loyal  alums  this  campus  has  today.  He  was 
just  built  into  it.  And  we  washed  dishes 
together,  we  did  everything.  I  think  at  some 
of  the  parties  we  had  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred.  We  had  little  skits.  We  used  to 
have  them  in  the  pilot_  plant  until  we  built  it 
up  with  equipment.  /Laughter^/  I'd  forgotten 
about  those.  Well,  they  had  a  little  one  this 
year.  Bernie  /Schweigert--chairman  of  the 
department/  is  trying  to  reinstitute  this  idea. 
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But  we  had  a  lot  of  people  over.  Whenever  there 
was  a  new  staff  member,  you  know,  why  one  of 
the  first  things  we'd  try  to  do  right  away  was 
to  have  him  over  to  the  house  for  dinner  with 
some  other  members  of  the  department. 

Did  you  do  the  cooking  yourself?  Did  you  have 
people  in  to  cook? 

/Laughter^/  No--we  did  it. 

And  the  di she  s  ? 

Yes,  and  the  dishes  afterwards,  yes.  That  was 
the  hardest  part,  after  the  party  was  all  over, 
you  know,  the  cleanup.  No,  we  very  seldom  had 
anybody  to  help.  Once  in  a  long  while  I'd 
have  a  student  come  over  and  help  with  the 
di she  s . 

Was  there  much  change  when  your  husband  became 
chancellor,  in  the  tone  and  pattern  of 
entertaining  and  life  in  general? 

No,  I  don't  think  there  was  a  lot  of  change  in 
the  pattern  of  entertaining.  In  a  way  it  was 
easier,  because  then  we  had  help,  and  we  had 
help  in  the  house  and  we  had  help  with  the 
cooking.  The  University  staff  would  do  the 
cooking.  Then,  it  was  a  matter  of  really 
watching  to  be  sure  that  they  would  prepare  it 
the  way  x^e  wanted  it,  and  for  a  little  while 
we  had  a  little  trouble  getting  the  dishes 
prepared  right.  Although  we  had,  really,  some 
very  excellent  help.  They  were  really  good 
about  it. 

Let  us  tell  him  about  how  you  trained  Ken 
Cross  to  do  things  just  as  you  wanted  them. 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  xvonderful;  when  we  were  fixing 
something  he'd  come  over  and  get  the  recipe, 
and  then  he'd  try  it  out.  If  it  wasn't  right, 
he'd  do  it  again.  I  couldn't  cook  for  the 
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V.  Mrak : 

:  large  groups  we  had,  although  the  first  few 
years,  a  lot  of  times  I  did  the  small  dinners, 
and  very  often  I'd  try  to  cook  one  thing.  We 
had  a  group  like  the  women  on  the  staff  over, 
the  secretaries,  once  a  year  for  lunch,  and 
when  it  was  small,  we  got  everyone  around  the 
dining  room  table,  and  for  that,  I'd  cook  it 
myself.  It  was  our  personal  party.  Then  it 
got  so  big  that  at  the  last  one  we  had  tables 
all  over  the  living  room  there,  but  even  for 
the  last  ones  I  prepared  crepes  for  sixty 
people.  /Laughter^/  That  was  a  little-- 

A.I.D. : 

For  sixty  people! 

V.  Mrak: 

Well,  I  did  them  ahead  and  froze  them,  you 
know. 

A.I.D. : 

Was  it  easier  to  entertain  in  the  chancellor's 
house? 

V.  Mrak: 

Oh,  yes,  the  house  was  bigger.  Of  course,  it 
got  to  the  stage  where  we  were  doing  a  lot 
more  of  it,  too.  I  mean  it  would  be  night 
after  night,  and  lunch  after  lunch.  The  last 
few  years,  practically  every  noon  that  Emil 
was  in  town,  we  would  have  some  students  over. 
Usually  we  would  try  to  keep  it  down  to  eight 
or  ten  so  that  we  could  really  talk  to  them. 

If  Emil  was  going  to  come  home  for  lunch  his 
secretary  would  call  about  eight  or  ten  students 
and  invite  them  for  lunch.  A  few  of  them  were 
a  little  surprised.  /Laughter^/  In  fact,  one 
of  them,  when  he  finally  got  over,  confessed 
that  he  thought  he  was  being  kidded  when  someone 
said,  "You're  invited  to  the  chancellor's  house 
for  lunch."  It  took  them  a  little  while  to 
realize  that  they  really  were  invited. 

A.I.D. : 

I've  heard  that  Emil  would  call  you  about  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  noon,  when  he  was  chairman, 
and  say  he  was  bringing  twelve  hungry  men  home 
for  lunch,  and  I  suppose  he  kept  this  up  when 
he  was  chancellor? 
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V.  Mrak:  Well,  again,  it  was  easier  when  he  was 

chancellor,  because  I  had  the  help  from  the 
University.  When  he  was  chairman,  we  had  a 
big  freezer  out  in  the  garage,  and  so  it  was 
a  matter  of  seeing  what  was  in  the  freezer, 
and  if  there  wasn’t  quite  enough  to  make  do, 
then  taking  a  quick  trip  down  to  the  store 
and  adding  to  it.  But  usually  I  could  get 
something  out  of  the  freezer. 

A.I.D.:  How  did  the  children  react  to  this?  Did  they 
enjoy  meeting  all  of  these  adults  and  talking 
with  them? 

V.  Mrak:  I  don’t  know.  I  think  that  they  were  a  little 
young.  A  few  times,  they  were  impressed  with 
people,  but  for  the  most  part,  they'd  come 
down  and  meet  them,  and  say  "Hello,"  and  then 
they  would  go  to  their  rooms.  One  of  the 
first  visitors  that  we  had--he  \tfas  the  first 
Regents'  lecturer.  Sir  Charles  Darwin.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  Davis  had  had  a 
Regents'  lecturer.  The  Darwins  stayed  at  our 
house,  in  Net-Net’s  room,  because  then  the 
chancellor's  house  was  only  a  three  bedroom 
house,  so  Net-Net  moved  down  into  the  family 
room.  Bobby  had  heard  of  Darwin,  in  school, 
and  so  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we 
were  having  Sir  Charles  Darwin.  Not  the  "Sir" 
--that  didn't  impress  him,  but  bhat  he  was  a 
Darwin. 

E.  Mrak:  He  was  the  grandson,  wasn't  he? 

V.  Mrak:  He  was  the  grandson.  And  he  was  a  charming 

gentleman,  and  his  wife  was  charming  also.  We 
enjoyed  them  very  much.  While  they  were  here 
(they  were  here  for  two  weeks),  Bobby  came 
home  practically  every  day  with  a  friend,  and 
he  would  bring  the  friend  in  and  introduce  him 
to  Sir  Charles  Darwin.  They  had  eyes  big  as 
saucers.  Sir  Charles  Darwin  would  always  stand 
up  and  shake  hands  with  the  friend  very 
solemnly  and  say  how  pleased  he  was  to  meet  him 
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V .  Mrak : 

and  then  sit  down.  Then  immediately  the__two  _ 

boys  would  turn  around  and  disappear.  /Laughter 'J 
So,  for  the  children  I  think  it  worked  two  ways. 
They  probably  missed  a  lot  because  we  were  away 
so  much,  yet  they  had  experiences  they  wouldn't 
have  had  otherwise.  They  met  a  lot  of  very,  very 
unusual  people.  It  probably  would  have  been 
more  helpful  if  they'd  been  in  high  school  and 
college  rather  than  in  grade  school  and  high 
school . 

E.  Mrak: 

They  met  C.  P.  Snow,  and- -who  was  the 
anthropologist? 

V.  Mrak: 

Oh,  Margaret  Meade. 

E.  Mrak: 

And  the  fellow  who  recently  died  and  was  a 
great  friend  of  ours--Sir  William  Slater? 

V.  Mrak: 

Yes. 

E .  Mrak : 

Some  very  distinguished  people. 

V .  Mrak : 

The  campus,  when  Emil  first  became  chancellor, 
was  fairly  small,  and  if  a  distinguished  visitor 
was  coming  to  any  department,  x>?e '  d  try  in  the 
course  of  their  stay  to  have  them  over  to  the 
house  for  dinner. 

E .  Mrak : 

But  then  we  always  brought  key  faculty  members 
into  it. 

A.I.D. : 

When  did  Emil  start  becoming  famous  for  his 
salad  dressing? 

V.  Mrak:  Oh,  I  don't  think  I've  made  a  salad  since  l've 


married;  he's  always  made  the  best  salads  I've 
ever  tasted,  and  now  Net-Net  makes  wonderful 
salads . 

E.  Mrak: 

She  does  better  than  I  do. 

V.  Mrak: 

He  first  became,  I  guess,  famous  for  it  wThen  the 
Davis  Art  Center  was  having  its  fall  show  and 
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V.  Mrak: 

selling  food.  Marinka  Phaff  was  in  charge  of 
selling  the  food,  and  she  called  up  and  wanted 
to  know  if  Emil  would  make  salad  dressing  to 
sell.  So  Emil  said  sure,  he  would,  so  we  made 
up  the  salad  dressing  and  they  put  it  into 
little  jars,  labeled  it,  and  sold  it  at  the  art 
show.  For  about  eight  years  they  sold  it-- 
Emi 1 ' s  salad  dr e s  sing- - 

E.  Mrak: 

Tell  him  about  the  time  we  had  this  meeting  in 
Berkeley  (I  don't  remember  what  it  was),  and 
we  had  about  fifty  people  up  at  the  Oppenheimer 
house  and  Bobby  was  running  around.  How  old 
liras  he?  I  don't  know,  but  he  came  up  to  some 
guy  whose  stomach  stuck  out-- 

V.  Mrak:  That  was  Dutch  Diehl.  It  was  after  a  meeting 


that  we  had  people  up  to  the  house  for  sherry, 
or  a  cocktail,  and  the  living  room  was  full, 
and  Bobby  was  about--he  was  under  two,  because 
he  was  two  when  we  moved  up  here.  He  came  into 
the  living  room  and  was  looking  for  his  father, 
but  the  room  was  so  crowded  that  he  ran  up  to  a 
man  he  thought  was  his  father  because  his 
stomach  stuck  out  and  threw  his  arms  around  his 
legs  and  looked  up  and-- 

E.  Mrak: 

--it  wasn't  his  father. 

V .  Mrak : 

It  was  the  wrong  man. 

E .  Mrak : 

And  he  started  crying. 

V.  Mrak: 

In  Berkeley,  and  in  Davis,  too,  when  we  had  big 
groups  we  used  an  enameled  baby  bathtub  to  make 
the  salad  in. 

E.  Mrak: 

We  still  have  that  someplace,  don't  we? 

V.  Mrak: 

It's  down  on  Anderson  Road. 

A. I .D. : 

So  the  first  rule  in  making  salad  dressing  is 
to  remove  the  babyl  ./Laughter^/ 
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A. I.D. : 

E.  Mrak : 


V .  Mrak : 
E.  Mrak: 


V.  Mrak: 


E.  Mrak: 


Are  there  any  particularly  amusing  or  inter¬ 
esting  highlights  of  the  entertaining  that 
stick  out  in  your  mind? 

Did  I  tell  you  about  the  time  that  five 
senators  came  to  breakfast  one  morning?  There 
were  Senators  Teal,  Arnold,  Reese,  and 
O'Sullivan.  That  was  a  breakfast  or  dinner? 
Anyway,  they  decided  that  they  ought  to  do 
something  for  me.  Remember  that? 

That  was  a  dinner. 

And  we  were  giving  them  wine  and  having  the 
time  of  our  life.  That's  when  they  wanted  to 
know  what  I  wanted,  and  I  didn't  necessarily 
want  anything  but  I  told  them  we  were  trying 
to  get  money  for  a  museum  and  they  asked  what 
did_we  want  to  put  in  it?  And  I  said,  "There's 
a  /liquor 7  still  around  here  that  was  brought 
around  Cape  Horn,"  and  my  God,  this  thing 
showed  up  in  the  staff  budget!  /Laughter^ 

Oh  yes,  and  one  of  the  things  we  tried  to  do 
when  Emil  was  chancellor,  was  to  be  sure  as 
many  of  the  University  professors  were  invited 
to  the  house  to  dinner  as  we  could.  So,  we'd 
keep  a  list.  We  had  a  list  of  the  people  who 
were  invited,  a  complete  dinner  list.  Then  I 
had  a  list  of  all  the  heads  of  departments, 
and  we  would  check  them  off.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  we  would  try  to  have  them  to  the 
house  at  least  once.  And  here  again,  we 
continued  this  idea  of  having  new-  staff  in,  so, 
anybody  who  was  appointed  at  Davis  was  invited 
to  some  dinner  or  some  reception.  Then  when 
the  campus  got  bigger,  for  anyone  x-zho  received 
tenure,  we  put  their  names  down,  and  somewhere 
along  the  line  worked  them  into  a  dinner  or  a 
reception  so  that  they'd  been  to  the  house.  I 
think  this  made  them  feel  a  little  more  like 
they  belonged  to  the  campus. 

You  bet  it  does!  You  might  tell  about  the  food 
service;  we  started  out  with  Downie  and-- 
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V .  Mrak : 

E .  Mrak : 

V.  Mrak: 

A. I .D. : 

V .  Mrak : 

E.  Mrak: 


Yes,  he  was  in  charge  under  Freeborn.  He  was 
very  nice,  very  good.  And  then  Emil  promoted 
him  up,  so  we  had  a  period  when  we  had  somebody 
who  really  wasn't  very  good,  then  Ken  Cross 
came  and  he  was  there  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

He  was  great,  and  I  think  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  this  campus  was  to  let  him  get  away. 

I  could  just  call  up,  and  he  would  send 
somebody  over  or  send  the  things  over  and  here 
again,  the  main  course  had  to  be  prepared  on 
the  campus,  but  they'd  bring  over  salad  greens 
and  vegetables  and  prepare  them  at  the  house. 

And  how  about  now,  with  Emil's  so-called 
"retirement?"  /Laughter  JJ  Are  you  still 
heavily  involved  in  entertaining? 

Oh,  no.  We  won't  do  as  much  of  it  anymore. 

Emil  travels  a  lot,  and  I  go  with  him  as  much 
as  I  can,  so  we've  had  smaller  groups,  now, 
and  much  more  informal.  We  have  our  barbeque 
we  bought  while  Emil  was  chancellor,  and  we 
can  roll  that  out  and  fix  food  for  eight 
people — ten  people  is  the  limit;  you  see,  I'm 
back  to  my  own  help  again.  /Laughter^/ 

I'm  thinking  of  some thing--oh,  about  the 
Regents'  dinners.  Remember  when  the  Regents 
came  up  here?  We'd  have  some  of  them  at  our 
house,  and  when  the  chancellors  met  at  our 
house,  remember  you  and  Ken  Cross?  We  got 
Amerine  /Maynard,  Professor  of  Viticulture  and 
BnologyZ~ involved  in  ’.working  up  menus;  we  even 
tasted*  the  wines  and  they  cooked  the  dinner 
ahead  of  time  and  we  tasted  it.  We  tried  to 
build  an  image  of  friendliness.  I  used  to 
tell  the  Regents  that  we  had  all  the  fine 
things  of  life  here.  We  had  fine  food,  fine 
wine,  fine  women,  dancing,  dramatic  arts;  and 
all  these  things,  believe  it  or  not,  we  had. 


Remember  one  time  at  a  Regents'  dinner 
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E .  Mr ak : 

they  brought  in  a--what  was  it?  A  whole  pig 
or  a  whole -- 

V .  Mrak : 

Suckling  pig. 

E .  Mrak : 

Suckling  pig--it  was  more  than  a  suckling  pig 
— they  brought  it  in  and  then  they  carved  it. 

We  tried  to  put  a  lot  of  flair  into  things, 
and  I  think  it  builds  an  image  of  a  campus 
that's  very,  very  important. 

A. I .D. : 

The  thing  is  that  you  really  enjoyed  it,  too, 
didn't  you? 

E.  and 

V.  Mrak: 

Oh,  yes. 

V.  Mrak: 

It's  exciting  to  meet  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  Most  of  them  were  tops  in  their  fields, 
you  know--very  stimulating  people,  almost 
without  exception  very  gracious  people.  They 
were  very  friendly  and  very  appreciative  of 
anything  that  was  done.  I  really  enjoyed  it. 

It  was,  I  think.,  a  real  privilege  to  be  able 
to  do  it. 

At  Christmas  time  large  groups  of  students 
would  come  by  and  sing  Christmas  carols  and 
then  Emil  would  always  invite  them  in  and  we'd 
always  have  something.  But  then  one  morning 
when  President  Hitch  was  in  town  and  having 
breakfast  with  us,  a  group  of  students  came-- 
you  could  see  out  the  living  room  window,  a 
group  of  students  rounding  the  corner--and  it 
was  a  short  while  after  they'd  had  trouble  in 
Berkeley,  so  I  think  Hitch  kind  of  caught  them 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and-- 

E.  Mrak: 

--kind  of  stiffened  up-- 

V .  Mrak : 

— when  they  got  to  the  door-- 

E.  Mrak: 

I  remember  what  he  said:  he  said,  "What's 
this?" 
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V .  Mrak : 

E .  Mr ak : 

V.  Mrak: 

E .  Mrak : 

V.  Mrak: 
E .  Mrak : 

V .  Mr  ale  : 

A. I.D. : 

E .  Mrak : 


When  they  got  to  the  door  they  started  to  sing 
"Happy  Birthday  to  You,"  and  it  was  Emil's 
birthday.  /Laughter^Z 

And  another  time  we  had  Lieutenant  Governor 
Glenn  Anderson  for  dinner  and  it  was  around- - 

He  was  Evelynne's  boss.  /Evelynne  Meade,  now 
secretary  to  Dr.  Emil  MrakjZ 

That's  right.  Anyway,  he  was  over  to  dinner 
and  the  students  came  by  and  sang  some  carols, 
and  so  Bnil  had  them  all  in  to  introduce  them. 
What  was  it  Glenn  said?  /Laughter^Z  He  said, 
"This  is  a  re_al  surprise,  a  friendly  group  of 
students!"  /LaughterV 

Well,  on  another  occasion  we  were  having  a 
dinner  and  Anderson  and  his  wife  just  dropped 
by  and  came  in--remember  that?--and  our  dinner 
guests  were  really  overwhelmed.  My  God,  the 
lieutenant  governor  come  to  visit! 

Yes,  they  brought  over  a  record  for  you. 

A  record.  You  asked  for  incidents.  Those  were 
interesting  incidents.  What  was  the  time  (I 
have  a  picture  of  it)  when  these  kids  put  up  a 
sign  on  our  house?  You  know  "We  want  Mrak". or 
something  like  that. 

They  had  a  sign,  and  they  were  out  tacking  it 
on  the  tree,  and  when  we  went  out  afterwards 
it  was  all  in  pastel  colors^  and  it  s_aid, 

"Vote  for  Mrak  forever."  /Laughter^/ 

It  was  around  election  time.  ZLauS5lter^Z 
I  think  we  still  have  that  sign. 

Mrak  for  President.  I'd  vote  for  you. 
/Laughter^/ 

You  might  tell  about  the  role  of  Mrs.  Cope  and 
Ralph  Gonzales;  they  were  very  wonderful. 
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V.  Mrak:  Yes.  After  we  moved  over  to  the  chancellor’s 
house,  I  needed  some  help,  so  the  University 
placement  sent  Mrs.  Cope  over  to  the  house,  I 
talked  with  her,  and  she  came  to  work.  First 
she  just  worked  mornings.  And  then  she’d  come 
back  sometimes  in  the  evenings  if  we  had  guests, 
to  help  with  the  dinner.  And  I  think  that  for 
about  two  years  we  just  had  help  during  the 
morning,  and  then  finally  she  came  full  time. 

And  so  she  became  a  part  of  the  family.  And 
this  was  wonderful  because  when  Emil  and  I  had 
to  go  away,  there  was  somebody  there  with  the 
children,  and  we’d  just  have  to  arrange  for 
somebody  at  night,  when  we  were  ax^ay. 

And  then  Ralph  Gonzales  was  the  gardener, 
and  he  was  a  wonderful  person.  He  wa.s  just  as 
sweet  as  he  could  be. 

Another  experience  that  I  thought  was  very 
rewarding  was  that  in  the  spring  we  had  a 
dinner  for  the  faculty  lecturer.  We  always 
would  have  a  dinner  before  the  lecture  for  the 
person  with  this  particular  honor,  and  the 
committee  that  had  selected  him.  Also  in  the 
spring  we’d  have  a  dinner  at  the  house  for  the 
retiring  professors.  Usually  there  wouldn't 
be  more  than  four  or  five,  so  we'd  invite  them 
and  their  wives  to  dinner.  This  would  be 
something  extra,  other  than  the  big  retirement 
dinner  that  the  University  had. 

E.  Mrak:  Vera  was  a  bearcat  at  considering  retired 
people,  and  when  we  used  to  have  our  fall 
reception  for  new  staff,  she  always  invited 
the  retired  people.  They  have  a  separate 
party  for  them  now. 

A.I.D.:  You  never  can  appreciate  that  until  you  retire 
yourself  because  once  you’re  retired  you're 
ordinarily  forgotten. 

V.  Mrak:  They  were  always  invited,  and  one  time  when  we 
were  axiray--!  guess  we  were  coming  back  from 
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V.  Mrak: 


E .  Mrak : 
V .  Mrak : 


E .  Mrak : 
V .  Mrak : 

E.  Mrak: 


Europe--and  they  had  sent  the  lists  out,  you 
know,  because  it  was  getting  bigger  and  bigger, 
they'd  taken  the  retired  people  out  and  said, 
"We'll  do  it  some  other  time."  So,  when  I 
got  back  I  called  them  up  and  said  "Send  the 
invitations  to  the  retired__people,  too.  They 
don't  drink  that  much."  /Laughter^/  And  not 
all  of  them  came,  but  the  ones  that  came 
enjoyed  it  and  appreciated  it. 

They  were  all  invited. 

And  the  thing  they  liked  was  being  included 
with  the  young  people  and  I  think  this  is  the 
reason  that-- just  having  them  by  themselves 
doesn't  really  do  it.  They  can  see  each  other 
all  the  time,  but  it  gives  them  a  sense  of 
still  belonging  to  be  able  to  meet  the  new 
staff — 

In  their  own  departments. 

And  it  helps,  I  think,  the  new  staff  to  know 
the  retired  people  in  their  department.  Of 
course,  my  father  was  a  professor,  and  so-- 
But  they'd  given  a  lot  to  their  departments, 
and  I  enjoyed  them,  too. 

I  think  they  have  a  separate  dinner  now,  as  I 
say;  I  haven't  been  to  any  of  them;  even  if  I 
were  here  I  don't  know  if  I'd  care  to  go 
because  I  know  all  the  retired  people,  I  see 
them.  It's  the  young  people  I'm  interested 
in.  This  is_why  I  don't  want  to  live  at  _ 
Rossraoor.  /Community  for  retired  people^/  So, 
I  don't  know  how  many  retired  people  have  gone 
to  the  dinner,  or  how  successful  they've  been. 
But  I  often  think  of  a  story  that  my  father 
told  me  when  I  was  very  young.  It  was  about 
a  nation  where  they  used  to  kill  the  old 
people.  Of  course,  they  did  that  in  Hawaii, 
they  got  rid  of  the  old  people.  And  he  used 
to  say  that  one  time  they  were  starving,  there 
was  no  crop,  they  didn't  know  what  to  do,  so 
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E.  Mrak: 


V.  Mrak: 

E.  Mrak: 
V.  Mrak: 

A.  I .D. : 

V.  Mrak: 
E .  Mrak : 
V.  Mrak: 


E.  Mrak: 


they  asked  everyone,  they  had  no  answer. 
Finally  they  asked  this  very  old  man  who  was 
waiting  to  be  killed.  And  he  said,  "You’ve 
got  a  lot  of  stacks  of  old  straw  and  wheat 
sitting  around  here.  Go  out  and  shake  that 
and  there's  something  left  there."  And  they 
found  enough  wheat  and  cereal  to  keep  them 
alive  til  the  next  crop.  So,  they  changed 
their  laws.  They  didn't  kill  the  old  people 
anymore.  The  moral  is  there's  wisdom  in 
those  old  heads. 

Oh,  one  other  thing  we  did.  You  see,  the 
chancellor's  house,  was  fairly  small, — 

The  most  modest  in  the  total  University. 

And  so  we'd  schedule  the  big  affairs  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  have  them  outside. 

Did  you  have  an  affair  following  Picnic  Day? 


No. 


Yes,  we  did. 

We  didn't  have  it  following  Picnic  Day;  we 
had  a  luncheon,  a  picnic  luncheon  on  the 
campus.  First  it  was  small  and  we  had  it  just 
right  up  here  on  the  lawn.  Then  we  moved  it 
over  to  the  sunken  gardens  behind  the  library. 
The  luncheon  was  for  the  people  from  the 
legislature  that  came  up,  the  VIPs;  the  list 
would  be  made  up  in  Emil's  office.  But  in  the 
evening,  why,  we  were  tired.  /Laughter^/ 

And  then  we  had  it  in  back  of  Home  Ec,  too. 

And  one  other  thing  that  Vera  did  is, 
after  a  Regents'  meeting  we  always  tried  to 
invite  the  secretaries  who  came  with  the 
Regents.  They  were  beat  when  those  meetings 
were  over,  and  we'd  have  them  up  to  dinner  and 
give  them  a  drink,  and  they  still  talk  about 
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E.  Mrak: 

this.  Marge,  the  Regents’  secretary,  is  kind 
of  a  curdmudgeon,  but  she  also  has  a  tender 
heart  for  us  and  she  still  talks  about  it. 

V.  Mrak: 

Yes,  we  used  to  have  them  over  to  dinner  the 
last  night  after  the  Regents  were  gone. 

E .  Mrak : 

They  said  they  couldn't  come  over  'til  seven, 
they  had  to  clean  up,  and  we  said,  "Okay, 
we'll  wait." 

V.  Mrak: 

I  said,  "We  just  have  scraps." 

E.  Mrak: 

Marge  said  they  were  the  best  scraps  she  ever 
ate . 

A.I.D. : 

The  family  was  always  healthy  wasn't  it? 

E.  Mrak: 

Well,  Bobby  had  some  broken  bones. 

V.  Mrak: 

Yes,  but  really  they  were  healthy.  Bobby  had 
trouble  with  asthma,  but  by  the  time  we  were 
over  at  the  chancellor's  place  he  was  pretty 
much  out  of  the  acute  stage.  He  was  very  sick 
two  or  three  times  in  Davis. 

E .  Mrak : 

Our  trip  to  MIT  is  what  helped  us  there, 
meeting  Dr.  Segal. 

V.  Mrak:  He  had  a  very  bad  break  in  his  leg,  is  it  femur? 


E.  Mrak: 

Femur . 

V .  Mrak : 

A  very  bad  break.  He  was  in  a  body  cast  for 
about  four  months,  and  he  had  a  hospital  bed  in 
the  family  room;  he  couldn't  turn  over.  I'd 
have  to  come  and  help  him  turn  over.  Nobody 
really  knows  how  it  happened.  He  was  crossing 
an  intersection  on  his  bicycle  and  a  student 
was  in  a  car  making  a  turn,  and  I  think  what  it 
really  was,  neither  of  them  stopped  at  a  stop 
sign.  The  boy  in  the  car  said  that  he  did, 
but  I  can't  visualize  how  he  could  possibly 
have  hit  Bobby  if  he'd  stopped.  Anyway,  he  hit 
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V .  Mr ak : 


A. I .D. : 
V.  Mrak : 


Bobby  on  the  bicycle,  and  he  broke  his  leg. 

He  got  through  his  studies  all  right.  He  had 
a  teacher  who  came  twice  a  week.  He  was  in 
junior  high,  just  starting.  That  was  the  fall 
he  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  for  track.  In 
high  school  he  did  go  out  for  track.  He  ran 
the  long  distance  team. 

So  it  didn't  have  any  permanent  effect? 

His  one  leg  is  just  a  tiny  little  bit  shorter 
than  the  other.  It  occurred  just  at  the  time 
when  he  was  growing  the  fastest,  it  was  a  bad 
period  for  a  break. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

(This  material  was  written  by  Dr.  Mrak  and  edited  by 
A.  I.  Dickman,  oral  history  editor.) 

For  the  past  several  years  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council  have  realized 
that  this  working  organization- -the  NRC--is  becoming  less 
and  less  effective  responding  to  the  needs  of  government. 

Through  the  years  the  NRC  has  been  prestigious,  aloof, 
even  stuffy.  It  has  responded  only  when  called  upon.  It 
had  not  been  re-organized  for  many  years.  It  had  created 
many  committees,  sub-committees,  and  panels  which 
overlapped  and  contradicted  each  other. 

Its  President,  Philip  Handler,  was  aware  of  this 
situation  and  after  considerable  study,  he  and  his 
Academy  Council  decided  to  eliminate  the  overlapping 
divisions  and  establish  commissions  which  would  be  the 
controlling  bodies  of  the  organization.  They  would  be 
concerned  with  broad  areas  of  science,  such  as  the 
Commission  on  Natural  Resources,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  which  is  the  first  commission  created  under  the  re¬ 
organization  plan.  Each  commission  will  no  doubt 
establish  boards  in  well  defined  areas  of  science.  The 
Commission  on  Natural  Resources,  for  example,  has 
created  six  boards  as  f ollows--Agriculture  and  Renewable 
Resources,  Non-Renewable  Resources,  Environmental 
Studies,  Energy,  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  Remote  Sensing, 
and  Earth  Resources  and  Science. 

The  NRC  reorganization  has  also  established  assemblies, 
in  addition  to  the  commissions.  The  assemblies'  purpose 
is  to  maintain  an  inventory  of  scientific  talent  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  and  possibly  even  Canada. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  structure  will  enable  responsible 
scientists  to  make  themselves  heard  at  all  levels  of 
government.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  One  reason  is 
that  the  evolution  of  bills  to  come  before  the  Congress 
requires  about  three  years  of  study  and  preparation.  Even 
though  scientific  input  would  be  of  great  value,  it  is 
seldom  sought  until  the  time  the  bill  is  about  to  be 
introduced.  Then  it  is  too  late  for  responsible  scientists 
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to  provide  input.  Generally,  when  called  upon  to  testify 
at  this  point,  the  reputable  scientist  speaks  reluctantly 
and  asks  for  more  time  to  conduct  needed  research  before 
he  is  willing  to  provide  positive  recommendations.  On 
the  other  hand,  advocates  of  the  legislation,  generally 
far  less  competent  to  advise,  who  may  be  irresponsible 
pseudo-scientists  or  lawyers,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  believe  a  specific  bill  is  desirable  or  not. 

The  confused  legislator  or  staff  member  may  then  very 
well  accept  the  positive  view  of  the  advocate  who  has 
testified  with  such  impressive  certainty. 

After  the  re-organization,  our  Commission  on  Natural 
Resources  held  a  three-day  meeting  in  the  Houston  House 
near  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  on  August  27-29,  1973 
with  Dr.  Gordon  J.  MacDonald,  chairman,  and  Richard  A. 
Carpenter,  executive  secretary.  The  first  day  was  devoted 
to  plans  and  activities  of  the  numerous  boards.  (Additional 
boards  may  also  be  formed  as  needed. )  On  the  second  day 
we  met  with  representatives  of  various  government  agencies, 
such  as  HEW,  EPA,  Agriculture,  Interior,  the  AEC  and  the 
like.  Also  in  attendance  were  the  executive  secretaries 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works. 

The  government  agency  people  talked  about  their 
problems,  their  frustrations,  where  and  when  they  needed 
scientific  input,  etc.  After  each  person  aired  his  views, 
there  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  all  present.  To 
me,  it  was  a  very  fruitful  and  useful  event.  Russell 
Train,  the  new  administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  had  a  lot  to  say,  and  NRC  president  Philip 
Handler  spoke  frequently. 

Train  pointed  out  the  great  need  for  methodology  in 
all  areas  of  EPA.  He  said  that  priorities  must  be 
established  and  a  new  orientation  of  the  Agency  must 
occur.  He  talked  of  the  things  we  don’t  know  about  air 
pollutants,  of  energy,  controlled  technology,  clean 
sources  of  energy,  and  of  auto  emissions.  He  discussed 
non-deterioration  areas  at  marine  shores;  oil  production 
and  delivery  and  the  need  for  a  national  land  use  policy. 
Europe  is  apparently  ahead  of  us  here.  Train  talked  of 
economic  incentives  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Act  and 
recommended  an  integrated  program  involving  economic, 
technological,  social,  and  institutional  factors. 
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In  the  afternoon  session,  the  two  executive 
secretaries  of  the  Congressional  Committees  on  Public 
Works  spoke  at  length,  as  did  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  a 
former  Congressman  and  a  leader  in  the  field  of  science. 
The  latter  urged  the  input  of  scientific  information 
early  in  the  development  of  new  bills.  This  point  of 
view  was  affirmed  and  amplified  by  the  two  executive 
secretaries.  Ms.  Jackie  Schafer,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Senate  committee,  talked  about  the  Solid  Waste 
Recovery  Act.  Muskie  has  such  an  act  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  bill  lacks  sufficient  scientific  input. 

She  said  that  Muskie  and  others  concerned  with  the  clean 
air  act  are  going  to  the  National  Academy  for  advice  and 
study  of  the  risk/benefit  situation.  They  realize  their 
previous  error  in  not  getting  early  scientific  informa¬ 
tion.  She  raised  the  question  of  incentives  for  auto 
emission  clean-up. 

Dr.  Peter  Jutro,  executive  secretary  of  the  House 
committee,  said  his  staff  seeks  information  from  industry 
or  from  whomever  they  think  can  help  them;  there  is  no 
organized  body  they  can  go  to.  He  predicted  that  the 
matters  to  come  before  his  committee  will  involve 
transportation,  land  use,  environmental  pollution,  oil 
pollution,  etc.  Sub-committees  may  be  formed  to  deal 
with  each  subject.  Jutro  asked  what  the  most  effective 
nature  of  an  advisory  system  of  the  future  might  be. 

Both  executive  secretaries  asked  for  scientific 
input  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  conception  of  a  bill. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  concluded  that  the  NRC  must 
divest  itself  of  its  stuffy  image  and  actually  take  the 
initiative  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  Congressional 
committees,  Congressmen,  and  key  people  on  their  staffs 
and  in  the  various  governmental  agencies.  Yet  they  must 
be  most  careful  not  to  lobby.  This  may  be  a  narrow  line 
but  it  can  be  done,  because  my  committee  in  EPA  is  doing 
it  in  this  manner.  We  make  an  intensive  study,  develop 
a  factual  report  on  the  situation,  but  make  no  recommenda¬ 
tions — here  are  the  facts  and  now  its  up  to  the 
legislators . 

Daddario  pointed  out  that  we  now  have  a  new  political 
situation;  elected  representatives  and  Senators  have 
little  time  to  research  the  facts  and  must  depend  upon 
their  bright  young  staff  to  do  this  for  them.  Thus,  if 


we  talk  to  members  of  Congress  only  and  think  we  are 
accomplishing  anything,  it’s  because  we  just  don't 
understand  the  new  political  science.  He  repeated  the 
same  theme--legislators  are  frustrated  about  knowing 
where  to  go  early  in  the  bills'  inception,  for  scientific 
input.  Daddario  said  the  Technology  Legislation  Board 
is  before  Congress  now  and  that  this  board  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  all  scientific  committees  and  panels. 
He  pointed  out  the  need  for  science  to  maintain  an 
anticipatory  capacity  rather  than  a  reactive  one. 

Vandermyde,  representing  Butz,  spoke  about  pesticides 
fertilizers,  energy  problems,  and  land  use,  and  the  great 
need  for  an  environmental  quality  index.  He  said  there 
were  four  billion  tons  of  sediment  in  water  wasted 
annually  and  wondered  if  fertilizers  are  a  major  source 
of  pollution. 

It  is  well  recognized  in  some  circles  that  ever 
since  I've  been  associated  with  the  California  Assembly 
Science  and  Technology  Advisory  Council,  I've  been 
speaking  out  about  the  need  for  an  inventory  of  our 
state's  scientific  resources  to  work  with  the  legislature 
I  added  that  we  have  actually  been  losing  ground  each 
year  and  thus  confidence  in  the  University  system  has 
eroded.  Surely  if  the  NRC  can  assemble  this  inventory 
for  the  entire  nation,  the  University  of  California  can 
assemble  an  inventory  of  its  own  people. 

The  commission,  with  Dr.  Handler  present,  adopted  the 
point  of  view  that  the  NRC  must  be  more  aggressive  and 
take  the  initiative  to  contact  members  of  Congress,  their 
assistants,  and  staff.  It  must  work  with  these  people 
and  do  so  early  and  frequently.  NRC  must  work  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  agency  people,  seeking  out  their 
problems  without  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  NRC. 

In  attendance  were  the  following: 

Attendance :  Dr.  Gordon  J.  MacDonald,  Chairman,  Dr. 

William  C.  Ackermann,  Dr.  John  E.  Cantlon,  Dr.  Alan  G. 
Chyncweth,  Dr.  Richard  R.  Doell,  Dr.  James  D.  Ebert,  Dr. 
Kenneth  0.  Emery,  Dr.  Robert  Frank,  Dr.  Harold  L.  James, 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Johnson,  Dr.  John  Knauss,  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Malone,  Dr.  John  J.  MdKetta,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  Dr. 

Emil  Mrak,  Dr.  Frank  Press,  Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  Dr.  John 
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H.  Ryther,  Dr.  William  E.  Shoupp,  Dr.  Arne  Silverman, 

Dr.  Biran  J.  Skinner,  Professor  Robert  M.  Solow,  Dr. 

John  A.  Swartout,  Dr.  Gilbert  P.  White,  Dr.  Sylvan 
Wittwer . 

Staff :  Ms.  Rita  Bruin,  Mr.  Brad  Byers,  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Francois  J.  Lampietta,  Ms.  Cecelia 
Larsen,  Dr.  Ralph,  A.  Llewellyn,  Mr.  William  Robertson 
IV,  Dr.  Philip  Ross,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Schad,  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Vetter. 

Guests :  Dr.  Durwood  Allen,  Dr.  L.  Bogorad,  Dr. 

Marion  Clausen,  Dr.  Morris  F.  Cranmer,  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Crary,  The  Honorable  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  Dr.  Gerald  Johnson,  Dr.  Peter  Jutro,  Dr.  Vaun 
A.  Newill,  Dr.  Charles  Osterberg,  Dr.  John  Pino,  Ms. 
Jackie  Schafer,  Dr.  John  M.  Seidl,  The  Honorable  Russell 
Train,  Mr.  Paul  Vander  Myde. 
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EMIL  M.  MRAK: 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  COMMITTEES  AS  OF  APRIL  18,  197k 

Committee  Membership 

Ad  Hoc  Task  Group  on  the  Chairman 

Development  of  Categories  of 
Restricted!  Pesticides  (President 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the 
Environment ) 

American  Academy  of  Microbiology 

California  Anti-Litter  League 

California  Aggie  Alumni 
Association 

California  Aggie  Alumni 
Foundation 

California  State  Assembly  Science 
and  Technology  Council 

California  Canners  and  Growers 

California  State  Board  of 
Agriculture 

California  State  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Agriculture  Committee 

Hazardous  Materials  Advisory 
Committee- -EPA 

Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
(Committee  on  World  Food 
Problems)  Expert  Panel  on  Food 
Safety  and  Nutrition 

International  Academy  of 
Environmental  Safety 

International  Congress  of  Food 
Science  and  Technology 
(Founder  with  Stewart  and  Anson) 

IRI  Research  Institute  Trustee,  Member 

Board  of  Directors 

National  Academy  of  Sciences-- 
National  Research  Council 

Commission  on  Natural  Resources  Member 


Member 

Honorary  Director 
Director-at-large 

Director 

Chai rman 

Director 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Past  President 

President-elect 

Honorary  Member 
Past  President 
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Committee  on  Feeding  Systems  of  Chairman 
the  Advisory  Board  on 
Military  Personnel  Supplies 

Study  Panel  on  Research  and  Vice  Chairman 

Training  Needs  in  Food  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board 


Nestl6  Foundation 

Pesticide  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  California  Director  of 
Agriculture 

Sacramento  Safety  Council 

Science  Advisory  Board--EPA 

Society  of  American 
Microbiologists 

The  Refrigeration  Research 
Foundation 

Wine  Institute  Technical  Advisory 
Committee 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Alpha  Zeta 

Bohemian  Club 

Cosmos  Club 

Gamma  Alpha  Graduate  Scientific 
Society 

Phi  Sigma 

Phi  Tau  Sigma 

Sigma  Zi 


Trustee 

Honorary  Member 


Member 

Chairman 

Member 

Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors 

Member 

Member  and  Phi 
Chapter  Advisor 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Past  President 

Member 

Member 

Member 
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EMIL  M.  MRAK: 

PARTIAL  LIST  OP  PAST  OR  GAIT  IZAT  IONS  AND  COMMITTEES 


Committee  Membership 


Pinch  (HEW)  Commission  on  Chairman 

Pesticides  etc. 

Finch  Mission  Member 


Farm  Chemicals  Safety  Institute  Chairman 

Advisory  Committee 

Governor  Brown's  Committee  on  Member 

Pesticides 


Governor's  Commission  on  Ocean 
Resources 

Instituto  Centro  americana  de 
Investigacion  y  Technologia 
Industrial  (ICAITI) 

National  Academy  of  Sciences-- 
National  Research  Council 

Civil  Defense 


Member 

Chairman,  Univ.  of 
Calif.  Technical 
Advisory  Team 


Member 


Agricultural  Board  Member 

Agricultural  Board  Executive  Member 

Committee 


Military  &  Personnel  Supplies  Member 

Advisory  Board 

Space  Science  Board--Committee  Member 
on  Space  Nutrition 

Organization  of  Tropical  Studies  Chairman 
--Agricultural  Science  Committee 

The  Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc.  Trustee 


Univ.  of  Calif.  President's  White  Member 
Mountain  Station  Committee 

Rockefeller  Mission 

U.  3.  Educational  Foundation-- 
New  Zealand 


Member 

Member 
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Mrak,  E.  M.  The  Evolving  Era  of  Agricultural  Teaching 
Research--and  Especially  Pood  Science  and  Technology. 
Reprint  from  Canadian  Institute  of  Food  Technology 
Journal,  Volume  1,  No.  2  (1968). 

Mrak,  E.  M.  Pood  and  Our  Future  Environment.  Testimony 
to  the  Environmental  Health  Committee,  Berkeley  (January 
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Mrak,  E.  M.  Pood  Demands  of  Tomorrow.  Farm  Safety 
Workshop  (January  31,  1968). 

Mrak,  E.  M.  The  Reorganization  of  Broad  Field  of 

Agricultural  Research  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Our  Changing 
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Indiana  (May  1,  1968). 

Mrak,  E.  M.  Feeding  the  Combat  Soldier--Proceedings 

Symposium  on  Feeding  the  Combat  Soldier  (October  1 968 ) . 

Chichester,  C.  0.,  Mrak,  E.  M.,  and  Stewart,  G.  F.  The 
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Mrak,  E.  M.  Report  on  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health. 

Chichester,  C.  0.,  Mrak,  E.  M.,  and  Stewart,  G.  F. 

Advances  in  Food  Research.  Vol.  17  0969) • 

Reimann,  H.  Monographs  in  Food  Science  and  Technology. 
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Liener,  Irvin  E.  Monographs  in  Food  Science  and 
Technology.  Chichester,  C.  0.,  Mrak,  E.  M.,  and 
Stex^art,  G.  F.,  Eds.  "Toxic  Constituents  of  Plant 
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iRrlaltttr  In  £mtl  £H.  iflrak 


By  Senators  Stephen  P.  Teale,  Alfred  E.  Alquist,  Anthony  C.  Beilenson,  Clark  L.  Bradley,  Clair  W.  Burgener, 
Hugh  M.  Bums,  Randolph  Collier,  Cordon  Cologne,  Lou  Cusanovich,  George  E.  Danielson,  George  Deukmejian, 
Ralph  C.  Dills,  Richard  J.  Dolwig,  Mervyn  M.  Dvmally,  Donald  L.  Grunsky,  John  L.  Harmer,  Joseph  M. 
Kennick,  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino,  Milton  Marks.  Fred  W.  Marler,  Jr.,  John  F.  McCarthy,  Janies  R.  Mills, 
George  R.  Moscone,  H.  L.  Richardson,  Albert  S.  Rodda,  Jack  Schrade,  Lewis  F.  Sherman,  Alan  Short, 
Alfred  H.  Song,  Robert  S.  Stevens,  Walter  W.  Stiem,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  Howard  Way,  James  Q.  Wedworth, 
and  James  E.  Whetmore. 


WHEREAS,  Emil  M.  Mrak,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  constant  source  of  wise  counsel,  whose  sagacity  is  surpassed 
only  by  his  geniality;  and 

WHEREAS,  He  has  attained  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  hosting  memorable 
wine-tasting  dinners  in  his  own  inimitable  style  at  which  cordial  discussion  has  en¬ 
lightened  many  on  issues  of  vital  significance;  and 

WHEREAS,  Emil  Mrak’s  ability  to  convey  ideas  in  a  lucid  and  understandable 
manner  to  the  legislators  has  put  him  in  high  esteem  with  the  Members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature;  and 

WHEREAS,  Chancellor  Mrak  has  unselfishly  served  the  university  and  the  cause 
of  quality  higher  education  in  California  for  32  years,  10  years  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis;  and 

WHEREAS,  His  leadership  in  so  many  areas  has  been  of  inestimable  value,  not  only 
to  the  University,  its  faculty  and  students  but  also  to  all  citizens  of  this  state;  and 

WHEREAS,  He  will  be  sorely  missed  when  he  retires  from  his  office  by  the  legis¬ 
lators  and  all  of  his  many  friends  and  associates;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  the  Members  commend 
Emil  M.  Mrak  for  his  many  contributions  to  this  state  and  personally  wish  him  all  the 
best  in  the  future;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  Emil  M.  Mrak. 


Aafirmblg,  Calif orata  Crgialaturr.  1060  firgular  Sraatmt 


Sfanlutton 


SMating  tn  rmnmrtt&imj  Sr.  Emil  m.  fflrak 

Si|  fiotuirahlr  fiaji  H.  Idijnflim  of  thr  3FourIli  Aflfirmbljf  Biatrirt 


WHEREAS,  Dr.  Emil  M.  Mrak  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  in  1901  and  was  raised 
on  a  prune  ranch  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley;  and 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Nlrak  received  his  bachelor  of  science,  master  of  science,  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
became  an  instructor  in  food  technology  on  the  Berkeley  campus  the  year  he  received 
his  doctorate,  in  1937;  and 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Mrak  has  held  full  professional  rank  since  1948  and  became 
chainnan  of  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Technology  in  the  same  year;  and 

WT1EREAS,  He  is  known  nationally  and  internationally  for  his  work  on  the 
preservation  of  foods,  and  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  the  biology  of 
yeasts;  and 

WHEREAS,  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  receiving  the  Nicholas 
Appert  Medal  in  1957  from  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  the  Babcock-Hart 
Award  in  1961,  the  International  Award  in  1963,  and  the  Underwood-Prescott  Award 
in  1964;  and 

WHEREAS,  He  is  cofounder  and  coeditor  of  Advances  in  Food  Research,  cofounder 
and  coeditor  of  Monographs  in  Food  Science  and  Technology,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  California  State  Exposition,  consultant  to  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  consultant  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  consultant  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Health;  and 

W'HEREAS,  He  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 
in  1959,  a  position  through  which  he  has  guided  the  campus  through  a  remarkable 
expansion;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  facing  the  complex  problems  which  confront  a  vibrant  university 
campus  in  today’s  challenging  times,  he  has  sought  the  opinions  of  faculty  and  student 
groups  and  maintains  an  open  door  policy  which  encourages  such  participation;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  That  the  Members  commend 
Dr.  Emil  M.  Mrak  for  his  contributions  to  food  technology  and  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Dr.  Emil  M.  Mrak. 

<J  HousJ^Llution  No.  234  read  and  adopted  unanimously  May  28,  196 9. 


Signed: 


<1  Attest: 


UmkJU 
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HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

1957 

Nicholas  Appert  Medal  (Institute  of  Food  Technologists) 

1961 

Babcock-Kart  Award  (IFT) 

1963 

International  Award  (IFT) 

1964 

Underwood-Prescott  Award 

1969 

Tanner  Lecturer 

1969 

Diploma  de  Honor  by  the  Association  of  Food 
Technologists  of  Mexico 

1969 

Honorary  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  California,  Davis 

1970 

Fellow  (IFT) 

1970 

Distinguished  Food  Scientist  of  the  Year  (New 

York  section  of  IFT) 

1970 

Outstanding  Alumnus  of  the  Year  by  the  University 
of  California  Alumni  Association 

1970 

Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Science 
and  Technology  of  Great  Britain 

1970 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  degree  from  Michigan  State 

1971 

Honorary  life  member  of  California  Agricultural 

Commi s  s ioner  s 

1971 

Doctor  Honoris  Causa  from  the  Swiss  Federal 

Institute  of  Technology 

1972 

California  Canners  League  Hall  of  Fame 

1972 

Distinguished  Service  Award  from  School  of  Medicine  UCD 

1973 

FortY  Niners  Service  Award  by  National  Canners 
Association 

1973 

Spencer  Award  -  American  Chemical  Society 

1973 

American  Society  for  Quality  Control  Testimonial  Award 

1973 

Honorary  Recognition  for  Communicative  Skills 
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Aebi,  Hugh,  432 

Alder,  Edwin  F. ,  373 

Aldrich,  Daniel  G.  Jr.,  195,  263 

Alexander,  Ranya,  320-321 

Algeria,  548-566 

Allen,  Thos.  L. ,  314 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Fraternity,  61-62,  71-77; 

(see  Fraternities) 

Alpha  Zeta,  Agricultural  Honor  Society, 

159-160 

American  Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  221 
Amerine,  Maynard  A. ,  Gourmet  dinners  for 
legislators  at  Sutter  Club,  233,  249-250, 

290;  Jim  Corley  Party,  255-256;  Campus 
Planning  Committee,  266-267 
Anderson,  Glenn  M. ,  245,  368,  369 
Anderson,  Ruth,  323-324 
Andrews,  Lawrence  J.,  241 
Angelo,  Homer,  545 

Anson,  M.  T. ,  113,  117,  215,  217-218,  425 
Argentina,  Rockefeller  Mission,  496-500,  508, 

509;  Finch  Mission,  512,  523 
Arkley,  Ken,  68-69 

Arnold,  Stanley,  246,  249,  251,  253 
Arnot,  Pop,  35 
Bailey,  Ned  384 

Bailey,  Bessie  (Rolland) ,  55,  69 

Bainer,  Roy;  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab  at  Livermore, 
170,  172-173;  College  of  Engineering,  279-280, 
284,  366;  Consultant  Abroad,  418,  445,  486 
Baker ,  Dr . ,  123 

Balderston,  Frederick  E. ,  252-253 

Ballard,  Stanley,  81 

Bancroft,  James,  286-287 

Bannerman,  Graeme,  C. ,  298-299 

Barbados;  Rockefeller  Mission,  458,  505-507 

Barker,  Herbert  E. ,  360 

Barnes,  E.  Richard,  190 

Barrett,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  275-276 

Barrett,  James  T. ,  69,  91 

Barrows,  David  Prescott,  160 

Bate  -  Smith,  E.  C.,  219 

Bedford,  Clifford,  225 
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Beebe,  George,  451,  488 
Behr,  Peter  H. ,  400 
Benevenga,  Cynthia,  231 
Bennett,  Bernard,  155 

Bercut  Richards  Company  133,  134,  152 
Berger,  Edward,  385 

Berkeley,  Graduate  life  at,  78-82,  84,  88,  90-92; 
fire  at,  62-70-72,  106;  influence  on  Davis,  222- 
223 

Bernard,  Richard,  140 
Bigname,  Enrico,  432 

Bioletti,  Frederic  T.,  78-79,  98,  99,  100 
Black,  Robert,  305-306 

Blanchard,  J.  Richard,  226,  282-283;  (see  also 
Mrak,  Emil,  Opinions  &  Observations;  Gifts  of 
papers  to  library) 

Blumberg,  Bernard,  300 

Boesch,  Clarabelle,  33,  45 

Bohemian  Club,  188,  204,  212,  288-290 

Bolivia,  486-489 

Bolton,  Herbert  E. ,  47 

Bonar,  Lee,  66-67,  79-80, '92 

Borella,  Victor,  452 

Borlaug,  Norman,  513,  522 

Borys,  Adam,  220 

Bovet,  Daniel,  432 

Bowker,  Albert  H. ,  211 

Boyce,  Alfred  M. ,  195 

Boyd,  Philip  L. ,  298,  362 

Bradley,  Betsy  Cabot,  116 

Brazil;  Rockefeller  Mission,  489,  491-494,  508- 
510;  Finch  Mission,  526-529 
Brewers  Association,  148 
Briggs,  Fred  N. ,  234,  235 
Bronheim,  David,  457 
Bronk,  Detlev,  453,  459 

Brown,  Edmund  G. ,  292,  363-365,  398,  441 

Buckley,  Wm. ,  384 

Burgess,  George,  112 

Burke,  Yvonne  Brathwaite,  343 

Burton,  Ernest,  147 

Butler,  Wm.  F. ,  453,  459-460,  465 

Bynum,  Robert  C.,  239,  310,  337 
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Bynum,  Teresa,  239 

Cal  Aggie  Alumni  Foundation,  360-362 
Cal  Alumni  Association,  370 
Cal  Club,  182 

California  Countryman,  55,  60,  159,  546 

California  Walnut  Growers  Association,  50 

Campbell,  Glenn,  366 

Campbell,  Wm.  Wallace,  160-161 

Canaday,  John  E.,  368-369 

Cannon,  James  M. ,  457 

Carlson,  Harvey,  192,  193 

Carter,  Colonel,  121  (army  rations) 

Carter,  Edward  N. ,  209,  363,  368 
Carter,  Everett,  Vice  Chancellor  at  Davis,  184, 
228,  233,  236,  242-243,  275,  309;  at  Berkeley, 
184,  266 

Carter,  Herbert,  435 
Caynes,  Ted,  73 
Champion,  Hale,  363 
Chandler,  Dorothy  B.,  362 

Cheadle ,  Vernon  I.,  184,  185,  258,  266,  272-273, 
309,  540 

Chernin,  Milton,  163 

Chichester,  Clinton  0.,  137,  139,  216,  225 
Chile,  Rockefeller  Mision,  485 
Chisholm,  Shirley,  454 

Christie,  Arthur  W. ,  50,  52-53,  98,  99,  103,  108; 

(see  California  Walnut  Growers  Association). 
Claypool,  Lawrence  L.,  151 
Clevenger,  Matt,  132 
Cleverton,  Mrs.,  41 
Club  of  Rome,  545 
Coblentz ,  Wm.  K. ,  200,  363 
Cohen,  Yehudi,  312-314 
Cole,  Harold,  69,  85-86,  223,  360 
Cole,  Lamont,  374 
Colombia,  473-476,  478,  509-511 
Conselazio,  192,  193 
Comroe ,  Julius  H.  Jr.,  205 
Cook,  Mahlon ,  232-236,  239,  278,  296,  360 
Cook,  Wm.  216 
Corey,  Kenneth,  312 
Corley,  James  H. ,  162, 


245-246,  255-258 
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Corthesy,  J.  C.  ,  432 

Costa  Rica,  Rockefeller  Mission,  469-470,  485, 

488,  509 

Couch,  Henry,  38 
Coulston,  Fred,  542,  544 
Crane,  Ross,  62 
Craskoff,  Connie,  81 
Crawford,  Charles,  225 
Cronin,  Eugene,  374-375 
Cross,  Kenneth,  237-238,  325-326 
Cruess,  Wm.  Vere ;  Fruit  Products  Department 
Chairman  of,  46,  49,  53,  60-61,  63-64,  68-69, 

80,  84,  100-105,  131;  Biography  of,  78-80,  98, 
106-107;  Mrakdoctoral  Committeeman,  92; 

Research  of,  108-109 
Cruess  Hall,  106-107,  144 
Cunninghan,  Evelyn,  454 
Cunninghan,  Thomas  J.,  333 

Darby,  William  J.,  Finch  (Mrak)  Commission  member, 
373,  375-379,  384,  388,  396;  Nutrition  Foundation, 
President  of,  436,  542,  567 
Davis,  Alva  R. ,  67,  92,  102 
Davis,  L.  D. ,  67-151 
Davis,  Angela,  191-192 
Davisson,  Malcolm,  163 
Dail,  Charles,  187-188 
Dailey,  Gardner  A.,  266,  298 
Defense,  Department  of,  338,  427-428 
Desmond,  Earl  D.,  133,  134 
de  Souza,  Bruciano  G. ,  528 

Dominican  Republic,  Rockefeller  Mission,  502-504 

Dorion ,  Robert,  412 

Dominick,  David,  397 

Dobzhansky,  Theodosius,  94 

Doriot,  George,  108,  110,  425,  426 

Downie,  Robert  S.,  199,  237,  265,  304,  323 

De  Bridge,  Lee  A.,  384-385 

Dukes,  William  F.,  314 

Dutton,  Frederick  G. ,  363,  365 

Dunlap,  John  F.,  400 

Dye,  Mary,  231 

Dykstra,  Daniel  J.  276 
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Earthquake,  (1906) ,  California,  16,  166, 

Ecuador,  Rockefeller  Mission,  478-485,  509; 

Finch  Mission,  520-523 
Edwards,  Chas. ,  384 
Ekholm,  Gordon  F. ,  454 

El  Salvador,  Rockefeller  Mission,  465,  467-468 
El  -  Tabey  Awab  Shihata,  95 
Elvehjen,  Conrad  A. ,  242 

Epstein,  Samuel  S. ,  383-384,  391,  569-571 

Evans,  James,  435 

Evans,  Robert  J.,  233,  272,  273 

Everett,  Marion,  36 

Fallon,  Mike,  310-311 

Farber,  Seymour  M. ,  205,  207-208 

Fat,  Frank,  256 

Faust,  Hilda,  128 

Fielder,  Jerry,  316,  361-362,  402,  421 
Finch,  Robert  H. ,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Secretary  of,  369,  384-385,  389,  396,  512-517, 
522,  525,  529-530;  Commission  on  Pesticides, 
Secretary's,  373-400,  406-407,  461,  464,  471, 
481,  486,  492;  Mission  to  Latin  America,  227, 
512-531 

Finch,  Robert  Mrs.,  530 
Fleming,  Willard  C.,  206 
Flint,  Professor,  65 
Flocker,  Wm.  J.,  352-354 
Flournoy,  Houston,  530 
Fong,  March,  183 

Food  Science  and  Technology,  Department  of, 

U.  C.  Davis,  131-158 

Food  Science  and  Technology,  Development  of 
discipline,  53,  78,  98-105,  131,  142-143; 

(see  also  Mrak,  Emil:  Department  Chairman) 
Food  Technology,  Department  of,  Berkeley, 

(see  Fruit  Products,  Department  of,  Berkeley) 
Forbes,  Wm.  E. ,  369 
Ford  Foundation,  (see  Algeria) 

Foster,  Adriance,  92 
Foster,  John,  174 
4-H  Program,  467, 
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Freeborn,  Stanley  B.,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Assistant  Dean  to,  104-105;  Provost  at  Davis, 

222;  Chancellor  at  Davis,  131,  143,  149,  175- 
176,  230-231,  267 
Fri,  Robert,  398 
Friedberg,  Gerald,  310 
Friedman,  Leo,  569-570 
Frost,  Richard  J.,  234 

Fruit  Products,  Department  of,  Berkeley,  46, 

52,  53,  78,  98-105,  131-136 
Fulbright,  James  Wm. ,  380 
Furtado,  Loren  M. ,  278 
Gagan,  Michael,  183 
Galbraith,  John  S.,  190 
Gallo  Plaza,  450,  491,  521 

Gamma  Alpha  Fraternity,  80;  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil, 
Biographical  details,  fraternities,  life  in,  etc.) 
Gardner,  Milton  E.,  81 
Garrison,  Carl,  360 
Geddes,  Wm. ,  114,  425 
Geddes,  Wm.  Findley,  244,  249,  275 
Gehring,  Irving,  149 
Gelman ,  George,  114-115,  219 
Gianinni  Foundation,  174 

Gibson,  Robert,  224;  (see  Mrak,  Emil,  Department 
Chairman) 

Gilmore,  J.  W.  "Dad",  49 
Gittinger,  J.  Price,  231-232,  319 
Gogniat,  G.  J. ,  492 
Golberg ,  Leon,  373,  375 
Goldschmidt,  Peter  R. ,  198 
Goldwater,  Robert,  454 
Gooaspeed,  Theodore,  92 
Goss,  Harold,  68 
Gotaas,  Harold,  455 
Gottlieb,  Harold,  289 

Gould,  Samuel  B. ,  184-185,  194,  203,  349,  455 

Grant,  Allan,  372 

Green,  Le  Roy,  311-312 

Greenfield,  Stanley,  397 

Groff,  Ellis,  149,  175-176 

Guatemala,  Rockefeller  Mission,  463-464,  510 
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Guthier,  Professor,  (Walnut  dehydration) ,  100 
Guyana,  Rockefeller  Mission,  458,  500-502,  509 
Guyer,  Gordon,  373,  375,  396 
Hagar,  Gerald  H.,  235,  268-269,  363 
Haiti,  Rockefeller  Mission,  504-505 
Halcomb,  309-310 
Hall,  Mulford,  Professor,  50 
Hanna,  "Jack",  G.  C.,  151 
Hansen,  David  E.,  242 
Hardie,  John,  238,  251,  337 
Hardin,  Clifford  M. ,  384,  387 
Harrar ,  George,  414 
Harriman,  Edna,  36 
Harrington,  Jerry,  444-445,  449 
Harris,  Walter  D.,  456 
Hatfield,  George  J.,  316-317 
Health  Education  &  Welfare  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Pesticides  and  their 
Relationship  to  Environmental  Health; 

(see  Mrak,  Emil,  Associations  etc,; 

Mrak  Commission) 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Randolph  A.,  (Catherine  C.), 

181,  200,  364 
Heineman,  Fred,  239 
Heinzen,  Fritz,  37 
Heller,  Edward  H.,  162 
Heller,  Elinor  H.,  162,  183,  362 
Herms ,  Wm. ,  46 
Herms ,  W.  B . ,  46 
Herzen,  Serge,  433 
Heyns,  Roger,  210,  258 
Hickel,  Walter,  384 
Higgs,  DeWitt  A.,  364 
Hightower,  John,  454-455 
Hilbert,  Morton  S.,  374 
Hildebrand,  Joel  H.,  342 
Hinderaker,  Joan,  196-198,  258 
Hinreiner,  Elly,  140 

Hitch,  Charles  J. ,  178,  182,  196,  212,  252,  307 

Hitt,  Patricia,  454 

Hoagland,  Dennis  R. ,  67,  102 

Hoagland,  Robert,  307 

Holland,  G.  Kenneth,  455 
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Holman,  Frank,  82-84,  87 

Holman,  Richard  M. ,  49,  66 

Honduras,  Rockefeller  Mission,  466-468 

Hoving,  Thomas  P.  F.,  454 

Howard,  Paul,  41,  54 

Hussein,  Abdul  Aziz,  127-128 

Humphreys,  (M. D . ) ,  336 

Hutchison,  C.  B. ,  104,  131,  133,  163-164,  174,  349 
Hyde,  Clifford  M. ,  73 

Institute  of  Marine  Resources,  177,  186 

Irby,  Charles,  309 

Jackson,  Wm. ,  54 

Jacobey,  Curt,  215 

Jamaica,  Rockefeller  Mission,  505 

Jay,  Clifford  C. ,  344 

Johnson,  Julius,  373,  383,  570 

Johnson,  Paul,  396 

Johnson,  Ray  E . ,  311 

Joslyn,  Maynard  A.,  Viticulture  &  Fruit  Products, 
Department  of,  at  Berkeley,  101-105,  107,  154; 
Food  Technology,  Department  of,  at  Berkeley,  133- 
135,  141,  161 

Junk,  Ray,  109,  111,  114,  116,  289 

Kahl ,  Michael,  374 

Kay,  Bert,  219 

Kalas,  Helen,  35-36 

Kampmann,  Flora,  453-454 

Keefer,  Ray,  106 

Keller,  David,  293 

Kelly,  Colonel  (R.O.T.C.),  48 

Kemper,  John  D. ,  366 

Kennedy,  Lawrence  J. ,  363 

Kerr,  Clark,  University  of  California,  President 
of,  114,  186-187,  198-199,  205-206,  210,  230, 

255,  282,  285,  297,  317,  349,  363-364,  367,  540; 
Relationship  with  Mrak,  background  of,  177-183, 
538;  Mrak-Davis  Associations  with,  148,  170- 
172,  175,  202,  228-229,  232,  234,  242,  245,  264, 
268,  272,  279,  287,  322 
Kidner,  Frank  L.,  163,  256,  257 
King,  Glenn,  434 
Kirschbaum,  Albert,  172 
Kissinger,  Henry,  508 
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Knauer,  Virginia,  374 
Knott,  J.  E.,  242 
Knox,  Jack,  249,  251,  258 
Kolbye ,  Albert,  376,  388-389 
Kotin,  Paul,  386,  388 

Kramer,  (Principal  of  the  Campbell  High 
School),  35,  37 
Lakie ,  Wm. ,  303-304 
Lane,  James,  347 
Lawrence,  Ernest  O. ,  280,  369 
Lawrence,  John  H.,  369 
Leach,  Lysle,  229 

Lee,  Philip  R. ,  198,  205,  207-208 
Legge,  Robert  T.,  48-49 

Leonard,  Sherman,  136-138,  145,  146,  150-153,  446 
Lepkovsky,  Sam,  111,  113,  119-120,  192,  216,  425 
Lerner,  Michael,  193 
Lewis,  Gilbert  N.,  50 

Lindsay,  Dale  R. ,  Assistant  Chancellor  at  Davis, 
294,  328,  340-341;  Mrak-Davis  relationship  with, 
267-268,  389;  "Mrak"  Commission,  specialist  to, 
373-376,  384-386,  391 
Lipson,  Albert,  347 

Longenecker,  Herbert,  113,  425,  435 
Lowe,  Barbara,  141,  147 

Loyalty  Oath,  Battle  of,  53,  161-163,  223 
Luh ,  Bor  S.,  137-138,  141 
Luten,  Dan,  81 
McAteer,  Eugene,  256 

McCorkle,  C.  0.  Jr.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Davis,  199, 
205,  251,  266,  301-302,  304,  309-310,  313,  315, 
326,  328,  330,  323-333,  337,  345-346,  540-541; 
University  of  California,  Vice-President  of, 

179,  196,  254,  268,  346-348,  366,  538 
McElroy ,  Wm. ,  171,  190,  192-194,  339,  341,  538,  540 
McHenry,  Dean  E.,  192,  198-203 

MacKinney,  Gordon,  102,  104-105,  109,  133,  135, 

139,  161 

McKee,  Jack,  149 
McLain,  Wm. ,  111-112,  426 
McLaughlin,  Donald  H.,  279 
McLaughlin,  Francis,  374 
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McLellan,  Andrew,  453,  499 
McMillan,  Daniel,  41 
McMillan,  Edwin  M. ,  188 
McNally,  39 
McNamara,  Robert,  124 
Marcuse,  Herbert,  191 

Mark,  Philip,  224;  (see  Mrak,  Emil,  Department 
Chairman) 

Marler,  Fred  W.  ,  Jr.,  311 
Marsh,  Robert,  132,  150 

Marsh,  George,  101-102,  133-134,  136,  147,  153-154 

Martini,  Lewis,  224 

Marusi,  Augustine  R. ,  435,  437,  456 

Medberry,  Chauncey,  372 

Merlick,  Ferdinand,  444 

Mexico,  Rockefeller  Mission,  460-465,  510; 

Finch  Mission,  513-515,  530 
Meyer,  James  H. ,  112,  137,  198,  230,  271,  290, 

307,  459 

Meyer,  K.  F. ,  99,  269,  294 

Meyer,  Theodore  R. ,  366 

Meyerson,  Martin,  131,  209-210,  364 

Michael,  Jay,  198,  255,  257,  368 

Milby,  Thos.  H.  ,  374 

Miller,  Alan  D.,  456 

Miller,  George,  246,  249,  251,  252,  257 

Miller,  Marshall,  397 

Miller,  Martin  W. ,  96,  138,  226 

Mills,  James,  259 

Mills,  Wilbur,  380 

Mime  Troup,  306,  368 

Monahan,  Wm. ,  285-286 

Moore,  Joseph  A.,  366 

Morales,  Betty,  441 

Morgan,  Elmo  R. ,  266,  272 

Moscone,  George  R.  ,  343 

Mrak,  Bobby,  113,  129-130,  166 

Mrak,  Emil:  Associations,  Boards  of  Directors, 

Committees,  Commissions  and  similar  Organizations. 
California  Governors  Advisory  Committee  on 
Ocean  Resources,  438-441;  California  Governor 
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Brown's  Committee  on  Pesticides,  441-443; 
Agricultural  Science  Committee  for  the 
Organization  of  Tropical  Studies,  412-413; 
California  State  Assembly  Science  and  Technology 
Advisory  Council,  155,  157,  259,  371,  422; 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  371, 

420-422;  California  Canners  and  Growers,  358, 

371;  Campus  Committees,  53,  223;  Cling  Peach 
Canning  Association,  132,  154;  Council  of 
Chancellors,  297,  299;  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Hazardous  Materials  Advisory  Committee 
on,  371,  405,  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil:  Associations 
etc. ,  "Mrak"  Commission) ;  Institute  of  Central 
America  for  Industry  and  Technology,  ICAITI, 
411-412;  International  Academy  of  Environmental 
Safety,  542-546;  National  Research  Council, 
Committee  on  Food  Sabotage,  423-425;  Military 
and  Personnel  Supplies  Advisory  Board,  425-431; 

The  Institute  of  Food  Technology  (IFT) ,  413; 
International  Congress  of  Food  Science  and 
Technology,  217-221,  414;  IRI  Research  Institute, 
373,  443-446;  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby,  Board 
of  Directors,  371,  415-418;  Mrak  Commission 
(Pesticides),  371-400,  406-407,  577-581; 

National  Institute  of  Health,  Sanitary 
Engineering,  Advisory  Committee  on,  339-340, 

358;  National  Science  Foundation,  Advisory 
Committee,  338-339;  Nestle  Foundation,  Trustee, 

372,  415,  431-434,  533;  Office  of  Naval 
Research  Advisory  Committee,  193,  (see  Committees); 
Pickle  Packers  Association,  154;  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Categories  of  Restricted 
Pesticides,  404-406;  Quartermaster  Corps 
Affairs,  Advisory  Board,  123;  Refrigeration 
Research  Foundation,  437-438;  Regents,  Board  of, 
Meetings  and  Committees,  297-301;  Rockefeller 
Mission,  (see  Rockefeller,  Nelson);  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Medical  Center  Committee  to  select  Provost, 
206-207;  Tomato  Growers  Association,  154; 

Universal  Foods,  Board  of  Directors,  371;  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  California)  President's  White  Mountain 
Station  Committee,  446-448;  Yosemite  Institute, 

372 
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Mrak,  Emil:  Biographical  details. 

Birth,  1;  Childhood  and  adolescence,  17-18,  21, 
24-33;  Berkeley,  fun  and  recreation  at,  55-56; 
Education  early,  17,  24-25,  high  school  28,  32-37, 
undergraduate  at  Berkeley,  41-78,  Masters  degree, 
84,  93,  Doctoral  Dissertation,  45,  90-92;  Family, 
1-17;  Feelings  of  inadequacy,  32-33,  36,  51,  71, 

84,  359;  Financial  Status;  jobs  and  scholarships, 
21-22,  27-31,  33,  40,  42-43,  49,  53,  56-64,  79-80, 
89;  Food  habits,  self  and  family,  18,  38-39,  40, 
42-43,  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil:  Opinions  etc.. 

Food  Habits  of  others) ;  Fraternities  and  honor 
societies,  61-62,  71-77,  80-82,  159-160,  316-317, 
(see  also  Mrak,  Emil:  Opinions  etc.,  fraternities, 
social  and  graduate,  attitude  toward,);  Health 
and  physical  characteristics,  17,  22-23,  24,  44, 

45,  51,  63-64,  335-338,  532;  Mrak,  Andrew,  father, 
1-17,  21-22,  29-32,  38-40,  45,  290,  influence  on 
Emil,  18-19,  22,  26,  45,  88;  Mrak,  Antoinette, 
mother,  15,  20,  23-24,  88,  influence  on  Emil,  40; 
Mrak,  Antoinette  "Net  Net",  daughter,  129-130; 

Mrak,  Bobby,  son,  129-130;  Mrak,  Frances  Holman; 
marriage  to,  and  death  of,  82-90,  110;  Mrak,  Vera 
Greaves,  courtship  and  marriage  to,  89,  127-130, 
(see  also  Mrak,  Vera  Greaves,  see  also  appendix); 
Mrak,  grandfather,  2;  Nicknames,  26-27;  Reading 
Habits,  532;  Religious  beliefs,  39-40;  Retirement, 
plans  for,  370-371;  R.O.T.C.  and  military  science, 
37,  44-45,  48,  55,  60,  213;  Sports,  games  and 
hobbies,  18,  24-25,  32,  34,  37-38,  64,  288 
Mrak,  Emil:  Chancellor  -  U.C.D. 

Academic  plan,  233,  242-247,  260,  271-275,  279, 

295;  Alumni,  relations  with,  359-362;  Animal 
Science  Building,  293;  Appointed  Chancellor, 

175,  223,  Board  of  Regents,  relations  with,  273- 
274;  Campus  planning,  264-267,  272-274;  College 
of  Engineering,  170,  244,  279-280,  282,  366; 
Consulate  Corps,  relations  with,  359;  Cyclotron, 
(Crocker  Nuclear  Laboratory),  280-282;  Dormitory 
activities,  303,  322-342;  Faculty,  U.C.D. , 
relations  with,  308-314,  346,  increase  in,  314-315, 
Committees  of,  329-335,  350,  as  consultants,  357, 
status  of,  356-357,  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil: 
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Opinions,  etc..  Faculty  -  Student  relations); 

Fine  Arts  Complex,  290-291;  Fish  ponds,  292-293; 

Food  and  catering,  237-238,  325-326;  General 
Campus  established,  241-244,  274-275;  Intra¬ 
mural  sports  and  student  recreation,  263-264; 

Land  use  and  land  planning,  400-404,  408-411; 

Law  school,  247-248,  275-279;  Legislators, 
relations  with,  248-260,  268,  311-312,  347-348; 
Libraries:  Law,  278,  Main,  284-285,  Physical 

Sciences,  282-284,  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil: 

Opinions,  etc.,  Gifts  of  Important  papers,  etc.); 
Liquor  use  during  prohibition  days,  73-77; 

Livermore  Nuclear  Laboratory,  170-174,  282; 

Medical  School,  176,  244-247,  267,  270-271, 

277-279,  284,  295,  297-300,  345-346;  Mrak 
shacks,  246-247,  276-278;  Organization  Charts, 
239-240;  Primate  Center,  (National  Center  for 
Primate  Biology),  267-270,  351;  Project  involvement, 
301-303;  Research  funds,  influence  of,  338-349, 

351>  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil:  Opinions,  etc.); 

Student  affairs,  Minority  group's,  318-321, 

Open  door  policy,  240-241,  303,  Other  activities, 
224,  304-308,  Politics,  308-309,  Project 
involvement,  301-303,  Sports  and  recreation, 

263-266,  303-304,  Student  body,  growth  of,  315, 
Student  fees,  use  of,  265-266,  Student  mix,  243; 
Student  health  center,  285-286;  Teaching, 
problems  of,  339-340,  methods  and  awards,  349- 
354;  Training  ground  for  a  chancellor,  540-541; 

Trees  and  colors,  182,  260-262,  266,  (see  also 
Mrak,  Emil:  Chancellor,  academic  plan,  campus 
planning);  Veterinary  School',  176-176a,  267, 

270,  284,  293-297;  Water  lab,  292;  Work  habits, 
comparative  analysis  of,  538-540 
Mrak,  Emil:  Department  Chairman. 

Fruit  Products,  Berkeley,  Department  of,  105,  131; 
Food  Science  and  Technology,  U.C.  Davis,  Depart¬ 
ment  of,  133-158,  222-223 
Mrak,  Emil:  Honors. 

(see  also  appendix) ;  Canners  League  Hall  of 
Fame,  150;  Man  of  the  Year,  Cal  Alumni  Association, 
370;  New  Zealand,  distinguished  visitor  Award, 
418-420;  Senate  Finance  Committee  sub-committee,  452 
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Mrak,  Emil:  Opinions,  Observations  and  Modus 
Operandi  of. 

Academic  tenure,  335-336;  Administrative  techni¬ 
ques  and  practices,  comparative  analysis  of, 
537-538,  540;  Agricultural  priorities  and 
planning,  349-349;  Decision  making,  student 
input,  321-322;  Faculty,  opinions  on,  (see 
Mrak,  Emil,  Chancellor:  Faculty,  U.C.D.) 

Faculty  -  Student  relations,  50-51;  Federal 
monies,  use  of,  265,  influence  on  research,  338- 
349,  351;  Food  habits,  general  influence  of, 

533- 534,  573-577;  Fraternities,  social  and 
graduate,  attitude  toward,  71,  77,  81-82,  (see 
also  Mrak,  Emil:  Biographical  details, 
fraternities,  life  in  etc.);  "full  spectrum" 
approach,  142;  Gifts,  of  important  papers, 
documents,  and  money,  attitudes  toward,  226-227, 
361,  442,  460,  476-478,  514,  525;  Grades  and 
grading,  212-213;  Methods,  Manner  and  Style, 
with  secretaries,  112-113,  252,  with  bureaucracy, 
148,  with  food  industry,  155-156,  with  Clark 
Kerr,  182-183,  with  legislators,  183,  248-250, 
252,  259-260,  268,  347,  with  students,  224,  240- 
241,  301-303,  with  regents,  274,  with  lower 
echelon  administrators,  286,  with  Council  of 
Chancellors,  299-300,  with  trouble  makers ,  308- 
310,  in  recruiting  staff,  239-240,  (see  also 
Mrak,  Emil:  Chancellor,  faculty,  Board  of 
Regents,  Alumni  Consulate  Corps,  Legislators, 
relations  with);  Moderation,  philosophy  of, 

574,  575;  Money  for  projects,  finding  of, 

276-278,  280-281,  291-293,  339;  Music,  drama 
and  art,  290-291;  Pesticides,  future  use  of, 

534- 535;  Phone  calls,  attitude  towards,  178, 

241;  Press  relations,  309-312,  567-570; 

Quarter  system  vs.  semesters,  354-355;  Office 
of  Quartermaster  General,  importance  of,  428- 
429;  Role  of  higher  education,  a  look  ahead, 

535- 537;  Student  tuition,  33,  213-214; 

Teaching,  methods  and  goals  of,  (see  Mrak, 

Emil,  Chancellor:  Teaching) 

Mrak,  Emil:  Publications,  (see  also  appendix  for 
Bibliography) . 

Advances  in  Food  Research,  113,  139,  215-216; 
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Fats,  Stability  of,  114;  Yeast,  occurring 
naturally  on  grapes,  94;  Yeast  letter,  96 
Mrak,  Emil:  Research  projects  and  as  a  consultant. 
Corrosion,  84,  93,  (see  also  Mrak,  Emil,  Bio¬ 
graphical  details,  Education:  Masters  degree); 
Consulting  experiences,  357-358;  Food  Research, 
Committee  Chairman,  Quartermaster  Corps,  108- 
110,  112,  117-125,  (see  Rations);  Fruits,  dried, 
canned  dried,  93,  154-155;  Fungi,  physiology  of, 
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